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The   Vegetable    Products    Committee 

IRISH     BRANCH 

President— The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Headfort. 

Hon.  Secretaries — Sir  Frederick  W.  Moore,  M.B.I.A., 
James  Robertson,  J.P. 

Hon.  Treasurer — D.  L.  fiamsay,  J.P. 


With  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  the  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE 
has  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  LORD  CHARLES 
BERESFORD  for  supplying  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Jaaa,  Sec,  to  the 
NORTH  SEA  FLEET,  in  connection  with  which  the  IRISH 
BRANCH  has  been  registered  at  the  Head  Offices,  London, 
and  through  whom  all  enquiries  respecting  Ireland's  con- 
tributions  to  the  project  should  be  made. 

"  The  most  ample  •xpresslon  off  our  thankfulness  can 
n9y/or  repay  the  debt  which  the  people  of  these  Islands  owe  to 
the  K^llant  Officers  and  mmn  of  the  Navy,  who,  by  their  cease- 
less vigil  on  the  dancer-strewn  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  are 
maintaining  us    in   comparative  peace  and  quiet." 

The  Committee  of  the  Irish  Branch  appeal  for  help  in  main- 
taining, as  far  as  possible,  regular  supplies  to  the  NAVAL 
BASE  allocated  to  them,  both  by  Gifts  of  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts and  contributions  of  money  to  supplement  the  supplies 
by  purchase  in  the  Market.  Such  gifts  are  urgently  required 
to  keep  up  the  supply  during  the  trying  winter   months. 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  invite  enquiries,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  in- 
formation and  particulars  as  to  forwarding  gifts,  on  application. 
Remittances  to  be  made    to  MR.  D.  L.  RAMSAY. 

Offices  of  the  fioya!  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 

5   MOLESWORTH  STREET.  DUBLIN 
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Gardening  after  the  War. 


C'^ey, 


X  the  course  of  the 
war  there  were 
many  dismal  fore- 
bodings that  "gar- 
dening would  never 
be  the  same  again. ' ' 
It  may  not,  but 
the  possibilities  are 
that  it  ^\■ill  be 
better  and  more 
popular  than  ever. 
^ "  ^  "^       It  is  "the   purest 

of  human  plea- 
sures," and  many  who,  liefore  the  war,  only 
ooked  on,  ha.-e  found  pleasure  and  profit  in 
cilling  a  plot. 

That  the  utilitarian  side  will  be  maintained 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  for  the  need  for  pro- 
ducmg  more  of  our  own  fruit  and  vegetables  has 
been  poignantly  impressed  on  us  during  the 
war,  and  all  are  agreed  that  the  homeland, 
mder  proper  management,  can  produce  ari 
enormous  quantity  of  food. 

The  allotment  movement  requires  to  be  ex- 
tended and  consolidated.  Fixity  of  tenure  is 
much  wanted  and  proper  powers  of  legislation 
must  be  acquired,  so  that  wherever  there  is  a 
demand  for  plots  land  can  be  made  available 
with  as  httle  loss  and  inconvenience  as  possible 
to  proprietors  and  builders.  The  demand  for 
houses  IS  likely  to  be  even  greater  than  the 
:lemand  for  plots,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to 
3xpect  that  a  field  convenientlv  situated  for 
3uilding  should  be  given  over  to  allotments  At 
=he  same  time,  the  opportunitv  should  be 
?eized  of  providing  each  house  with  a  decent 
garden;  there  is  no  place  like  the  rear  of  a 
nan's  house  for  his  plot.  Thus  the  allotment 
movement  and  the  housing  problem  mav  be 
combined  m  the  most  satisfactory  way 

The  fruit  industry  is  one  that  nnist  be  fostered 
md  encouraged  to  the  utmost  extent.  Earlv  in 
^he  war  fruit  was  looked  iipon  as  a  luxurv,  and 
ts  production  met  with  little  favour  from  those 


in  authority;  but  long  before  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  this  view  had  been  abandoned,  and 
every  effort  was  being  made  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  home-grown  fruit.  In  Ireland  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  to  promote  and  encourage 
fruit  growing,  and  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  has  attended  these  efforts.  Much  can 
yet  be  done  by  individual  effort,  and  we  have 
alluded  to  the  enterprise  displayed  in  this 
direction  in  former  issues  of  this  journal.  The 
climate  of  Ireland  is  well  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  all  the  most  important  fruits  of  temperate 
climates,  and  with  proper  cultural  methods  first 
class  Apples,  Strawberries,  Cun-ants,  Goose- 
berries, Raspberries,  &c.,  can  be  produced,  the  . 
surplus  not  required  at  home  finding  a  ready 
market  in  Britain. 

We  may  take  it,  then,  that  if  horticulture  is 
to  take  its  proper  place  every  gardener  must 
determine  to  produce  the  utmost  his  opportu- 
nities allow ;  and  we  have  little  fear  on  this 
score.  In  the  past  the  gardener  could  beat  the 
farmer  hollow,  at  production,  his  methods  of 
cultivation  and  cropping  being  far  in  advance 
of  those  of  the  agriculturist;  but  there  is  to  be 
a  tremendous  revival  in  farming,  and  Me 
gardeners,  whether  in  private  gardens  or  in 
market  gardens,  must  see  to  it  that  equal  im- 
portance is  attached  to  horticultural  products. 

What  of  the  ornamental  side  of  gardening? 
some  will  ask.  Beyond  doubt,  this  will  speedily 
be  restored  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  shall 
see  our  gardens  more  glorious  than  ever  with 
flowers,  beautiful  shrubs,  and  ornamental  trees. 
Perhaps  tender  bedding  plants  will  not  return 
just  yet,  but  the  herbaceous  border  will  be  more 
important  than  ever,  the  rock  garden  will  come 
back  at  once  to  its  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
many,  water  gardening,  bog  gardening,  beauti- 
ful grouping  of  shrubs  and  trees  will  go  on  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  ever,  and  need  not  in- 
terfere at  all  with  food  production,  for  the 
ornamental  side  can  very  often  be  developed 
on   ground   that   would  not   pay  to  prepare  for 
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food  crops;  and  whether  this  be  so  or  not  there 
is  abundant  room  for  both.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  much  longer  for  our  Botanic  Gardens 
and  public  parks  to  devote  their  Hower  beds  to 
vegetal)les.  These  public  institutions  have 
done  their  work.  They  have  demonstrated  to 
the  public  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  food 
production,  and  by  example  have  stimulated 
many  to  grow  their  own  vegetables.  \Yhile  it 
may"  be  necessary  for  some  time  still  to  en- 
courage food  production,  the  proper  function 
of  a  public  park  is  to  provide  space  for  recrea- 
tion and  beautiful  Howers  for  the  enjoyment 
and  education  of  those  who  have  neither  time 
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(The  only  really  Blue  Orcliid) 


nor  facilities  to  grow  such  themselves.  It  is 
possible  that  %State  Botanic  Gai'dens  may  fill 
a  larger  place  in  the  national  life  than  hereto- 
fore. Botany  is  an  impoi-tant  science  under- 
lying the  principles  of  horticultui-e  and  agricul- 
ture, and  its  study  is  likely  to  be  extended; 
also,  there  will  be  much  experimental  work  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  governing  State  depart- 
ments coiicerned,  and  it  is  natural  they  should 
look  to  existing  institutions  to  take  up  much  of 
the  work  that  must  be  done. 

In  future  there  is  no  doubt  the  Government 
will  concern  itself  much  more  intimately  with 
horticulture,  and  in  the  tliree  countries,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Iit'land,  tlu-  centre  of  its 
liorticultural  activities  might  well  be  the  State 
Botanic  Garden.  In  Ireland  we  are  well  to  the 
IVont  in  this  respect,  and  have  both  a  well- 
ecjuipped  liotanic  Garden  and,  not  far  off,  an 
up-to-date  orchard  and  vegetable  garden,  t)()th 
under  Goveiiiment  control. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  I'eseai'ch  work 
waiting  to  be  done,  and  much  information  is 
wanted  on  manures,  spi-aying,  and  spray  fluids, 
thf  fei'tility  and  sterility  of  fruit  trees  and  other 
work  of  this  kind  in  which  Auu'iica  is  far  before 
us.  Let  us  look  forward,  then,  to  a  great  de- 
velopment in  horticulturi',  the  most  ancient  of 
all  crafts. 


Indoor    Plants    nt    Glasnevin. 

Hk  who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse 
too,"  and  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure,  on  a  wet 
and  wind\  winter's  day,  to  enter  the  calm  of 
a  gi-eenliouso  ami  enjoy  the  swet't  scents  and 
beautiful  colours  of  the  plants  growing  there. 
Diu-ing  the  wai-  many  people  have  had  to  foi'ego 
the  pleasui-es  of  the  gi'eenhouse,  and  have  even 
had  to  get  I'id  of  the  usual  occupants  in  favour 
of  food  phmts.  Let  us  hope  the  time  is  not  fai' 
ili^tant  when  this  necessitx  will  no  longei-  oh- 
lain.  and  all  wiio  wish  ina\  again  eujov  the 
pleasiu-e  of  the  greenhouse,  especially  in  winter. 

M  the  l^otanic  Gardens.  Glasnevin,  happily. 
it  ha-<  been  found  possible  to  maintain  neai'ly 
all  ihi'  usual  features  despite  the  oft  times  low 
temperature  due  to  the  coal  shortage.  In  this 
respect  it  may  be  we  have  learnt  lessons  re- 
garding the  recpiirements  of  plants  as  well  as 
of  people.  Doctoi's  declare  that  many  people 
are  healthiei-  now  than  before  the  war  owing  to 
the  enforced  I'eiiuction  in  lations,  solid  and 
liquid,  and,  likewise,  gardeners,  whose  callin'.; 
has  many  features  in  eiiiniiion  with  the  medical 
pr(ifession,  have  found  that  tiianv  plants  flourish 
in  a  leinperatiu'e  much  lower  than  was  hitherto 
thf)ught  necessarv.  It  would  be  interesting  fo 
have    the    experiences  of   gardeners    who    have 
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COELOGYNE    CIUSTATA 

(An  easily  grown  Orcliid  flowering  in  Early  Spring) 


grown  indoor  fruits  during  the  last  few  years 
with  httle  or  no  artificial  heat. 

However,  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
display  in  the  ever  popular  Camellia  House  at 
Glasnevin.  The  popular  scarlet  "  Geranium 
in  the  best  varieties  is  doubly  welcome  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  declining  year,  and  a  fine 
strain  of  blue  Cinerarias  (Senecio)  made  a 
striking  sliow.  A  pretty  group  was  made  up  of 
paper  white  Narcissus  edged  with  pots  of 
lioman  Hyacinths,  the  latter  having  been 
missed  for  some  time.  A  bank  of  Cyclamens, 
pure  white,  salmon  puik,  and  dark  red,  wa.; 
conspicuous,  proving  the  value  of  this  plant  for 
winter  flowering.  Next  to  this  a  large  group  of 
the  old  Cyjjrepedium  insigne  was  noticeable, 
an  interesting  cool  house  Orchid,  which  anyone 
might  gro\\-  and  enjoy.  A  group  of  large- 
flowered  I'l'imula  obconica  flanked  the  Cypre- 
pediums  on  the  other  side  and  showed  the  great 
im])rovement  that  has  taken  place  in  this  jjlant 
during  late  years;  the  colours  now  vary  from 
white  through  pink  to  what  one  may  call  red 
for  want  of  a  moiv  accui-ate  term. 

Camcdlias,    from    wliicdi   this  houst'   takes   its 
popidai-   name,    are    [)]antcd   out    in   the   centre 


bed,  and  some  of  them  are  big  bushes  bearing 
double  white  and  double  pink  blossoms. 

In  the  orchid  house  quite  a  fine  display  was 
on.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  conspic- 
uous plants  noted  : — Laelia  ance])s  in  several 
varieties,  some  of  the  baskets  caiTving  a  large 
number  of  spikes;  Epidendrum  vitellinum, 
Odontonia  Langowayii-  Yanda  amesiana,  Vauda 
coerulea,  Stenoglottis  fimbi'iata,  Cattleya  H. 
S.  Leon,  Odontoglossum  Aidentillus,  Cattleya 
O'Brieniana  alba,  Aliltonia  St.  Andiv,  ()d(ju- 
toglossum  crispum  rosy  var.,  Cattlexa  Maggie 
Raphael  alba,  Odontioda  Chelseaensis,  ]]rasso- 
cattleya  Queen  Alexandi'a,  Laelia-cattleya 
Brittania  white  var.,  Oncidium  ornithorhy- 
nevun,  C,\prepediums,  or  raphiopedilums,  as 
they  shoidd  be  called,  in  great  variety,  includ- 
ing Prince  Olaf,  vii'ginale,  magnificum,  insignis 
C()l)bianum,  au)'ora  magnificum  Sanderae, 
Golden  Gem,  Sir  Eedvers  Buller,  Boadicea 
llosita,  and  J'rospero  gigantea.  The  varieties 
of  Cyprepedium  leeanum,  itself  a  hybrid,  are 
most  "attractive,  the  white  dorsal  sepal,  more  or 
less  s])otted,  being  a  striking  feature.  A  group 
of  Calanthes  behind  the  Cyprepediums  added  a 
nice  bit  of  colour.  Wanderer. 
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Flowers    and    Plants    in 
Christmas  Week. 

The  forward  condition  of  vegetation  generally 
has  been  commented  on  by  many  people  lately, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  spell  of  cold 
weather  would  be  beneficial.  One  cannot  help 
admiring  the  various  plants  which  are  coming 
into  flower  or  are  making  growth  preparatory 
to  flowering,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  know 
full  well  they  are  before  their  time,  and  will 
doubtless  suffer.  Sisyrinchiimi  grandiflorum, 
the  always  charming  Satin  Flower,  is  already 
six  inches  high,  and  will  soon  come  into  flower 
unless  checked  by  frost;  and  our  climip  is  in  a 
by  no  means  sunny  position,  for  it  gets  practi- 
cally no  sun  at  this  time  of  the  year,  being 
planted  in  a  shaded  part  of  the  rock  garden  in 
heavy,  moist  soil,  such  as  it  delights  in. 

Ad'^onises,  too,  are  pushing  up  fast;  in  fact, 
some  of  them  are  actually  in  flower,  notably 
Adonis  davurica.  These,  too,  rejoice  in  stiff, 
moist  soil,  and  flovu-ish  in  the  bog  garden. 

Saxifraga  desoulavayi  is  in  flower,  and  so  is 
Sax.  chrysoleuca;  both  have  yellow  flowers, 
the  former  being  the  richer  in  cohjur,  though 
the  flowers  are  small,  and  not  equal  to  those 
of  some  of  the  later  flowering  species  of  the 
same  section.  Rhododendron  lapponicum  is 
a  bright  little  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  is  doing 
fairly  well  here  in  a  rather  dry  bog  at  the  base 
of  a  pine  tree.  The  twiggy  branches  are 
sparsely  clothed  with  small  scaly  leaves,  and 
the  flowers,  now  fully  open,  are  bright  purple; 
some  people  do  not  care  for  the  colour,  l)ut  it 
is  welcome  at  this  time. 

Rhododendron  dain-icuni  is  likewise  in  tiower, 
but  is  a  nnich  taller  shrub  with  the  same  sparse; 
habit  of  growth  ;  the  flowers,  produced  singly 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  rosy  purple, 
and  make  a  nice  disf)lay  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Frost,  of  course,  is  fatal  to  them,  and 
therein  lies  the  danger.  These  early  flowering 
Rhododendrons  look  well,  rising  out  of  a  carpet 
of  Erica  mediterranea,  which  is  also  flowering 
at  the  present  time. 

Erica  earnea,  an  old  favoui'ite,  is  showing 
colour  strongly,  and  l^ackhouse's  varieties  are 
opening  fast.  These  vary  considerably  in 
shade,  and  are  really  great  acquisitions.  Thi' 
flowers  vary  somewhat  in  size  as  also  (If)es  the 
habit,  some  being  nK)re  compact  than  others. 

Tris  histrio  and  I.  histrioides  are  both  flower- 
ing;  illimitable  gems  from  Palestine  and 
Armenia. 

Leucojum  carpaticum  Vagneri  is  in  bud,  aiiil 
will  be  in  flower  ere  these  notes  appear  unless 
cold  weather  puts  a  check  on  its  precocity. 


Sweet  violets  are  blooming  in  the  open,  and 
although  not  so  well  developed  as  frame-grown 
plants  would  be,  they  are  nevertheless  charm- 
ing, and  afford  a  nice  picking.  Two  varieties 
prominent  are  Kunigin  Charlotte  and  Prima- 
vera. 

Lonicera  Standishii  is  flowering  fi-eely,  and 
so  is  the  Winter  Sweet  Chimonanthus  frag- 
rans. 

For  those  who  want  flowers  for  the  house  in 
December  and  -lanuary  here  is  a  list  from  out 
of  doors :  — 

Christmas  Roses,  Sweet  Violets,  Lonicera 
Standishii,  Chimonanthus  fragrans.  Iris  sty- 
losa,  Erica  mediterranea,  and  the  Laurustinus; 
these,  combined  with  the  bright  fruits  of 
Cotoneasters  and  Barbei-ries,  should  satisfy 
the  most  exacting. 

J.   \V.   B.,   Glasnevin. 

Ornamental   Hedges. 

So.MK  time  ago,  when  visiting  Kew  Gardens, 
the  writer  was  struck  by  the  neat,  yet  orna- 
mental, character  of  a  hedge  siuTounding  the 
formal  water  garden  near  the  herbaceous 
ground.  On  closer  inspection  it  proved  to  be 
formed  of  Berberis  stenophylla,  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  our  s|)ring  flowering  shrubs.  Grown 
as  a  free  hush,  tliis  is  a  most  attractive  plant, 
either  singly  or  in  a  large  group.  When  planted 
closely  in  the  form  of  a  hedge  the  free  habit 
is  lost  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  result  is  not 
so  ffjrmal  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  clipped 
hedge.  Enciuiry  elicited  the  fact  that  compara- 
tively little  clipping  is  recjuired  to  keep  a  hedge 
of  J^erberis  stenophylla  in  order,  an  occasional 
cutting  back  of  long  shoots  being  all  that  is 
necessary. 

In  view  of  the  very  large  iniiiiher  of  shrubs 
now  in  cultivation,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
few  of  them  seem  to  be  in  use  as  hedge  plants. 

The  old  established  favourites  still  hold 
sway — viz..  Holly,  Yew,  Box,  Privet,  Thorn, 
Hornbeam,  and  Beech — and  for  boundary 
lines,  or  where  they  are  intendeil  as  fences, 
perhaps  no  better  can  yet  lie  found.  For 
gardening  purfioses,  howevei-,  tliei'i'  would 
seem  to  he  room  for  more  \ariety  and  less  for- 
mality. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  neat-grow- 
ing shrubs  may  be  used  as  hedges  to  give  just 
a  little  shelter  without  being  ponderous  or  out 
of  place. 

There  are  innumeiahle  instances  where 
sj)ecial  kinds  of  plants  would  benefit  from  more 
shelter  than  a  garden  naturally  affords,  and 
often  small  enclosures  might  be  formed  within 
which   such   plants   would   flourish   and   pretty 
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gardens  could  be  made.  For  this  purpose 
shrubs  which  do  not  require  laborious  clipping 
every  year  would  be  best.  The  Berberis  just 
cited  is  an  example,  and  would  make  an  ad- 
mirable screen  round  a  rose  garden,  for  in- 
stance, for,  wdiile  giving  shelter  to  a  height  :.f 
three  feet  or  so,  would  still  admit  abundance 
of  light  and  air,  so  necessary  to  the  rose,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  dark,  hue  of  the  hedge 
would  form  an  admirable  foil  to  the  flowers. 
There  are  numei'ous  other  '  newer  Barberries 
which    might    be    used    similarly,  notably  B. 


a  trial  where  neat  hedges  are  required;  three 
especially  come  to  mind — viz.,  Ligustrum 
Delavayi,  L.  Prattii,  and  L.  Henry i.  These 
are  all  comparatively  slow-growing,  twiggy 
evergreens,  which  could  readily  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  knife  and 
without  clipping  with  shears.  Then  we  have 
a  host  of  Cotoneasters,  few  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  used  as  hedge  plants.  Among  the 
newer  kinds  which  might  be  tried  are  Coton- 
easter  salicifolia,  a  very  fine  evergreen  with 
ornamental  foliage ;  a  free  grower  which  might 
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Gagnepainii,  an  upright  habited  plant,  the 
branches  not  spreading  extensively,  though  ^t 
inclines  to  spread  from  the  root  by  runners. 
Berberis  Wilsonae  is  rather  spreading  in  habit 
to  be  satisfactory  as  a  hedge,  but  B.  subcaulia- 
lata,  somewhat  similar  but  stronger  and  taller, 
might  easily  form  a  pretty  hedge  with  little 
training,  and  Berberis  Prattii  and  B.  Aggre- 
gata,  good  upright  growers,  would  be  well 
worth  trying.  "Where  a  tall,  strong  hedge  is 
required  as  a  dividing  line,  B.  Chitria  is  worth 
consideration,  as  it  will  grow  nine  or  ten  feet 
high,  forming  a  dense  mass  of  shoots,  and 
flowering  freely. 

Among  the  new  Privets  are  several  meriting 


easily  reach  six  feet  in  height.  This  species 
would  form  an  excellent  informal  hedge,  and 
could  readily  be  controlled  without  the  aid  of 
the  shears.  Cotoneaster  Dielsiana  elegans 
likewise  should  prove  suitable,  being  naturally 
of  an  upright  habit,  though  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
deciduous;  this  is  a  free-fruiting  shrub,  and  on 
that  account  valuable  in  autumn.  C.  Fran- 
chettii,  wdiich  in  its  best  forms  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  fruiting  shrubs,  might  yeij 
well  be  tried  as  a  hedge  plant.  The  habit  is 
upright,  at  least  in  young  plants,  and  could  be 
maintained  so  by  proper  pruning.  Cotoneaster 
buliata,  another  fine  fruited  species,  with 
lartrer  leaves,   is  also  worthy  of  mention.     B7 
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cutting  hack  young  plants  and  inducing  the 
production  of  numerouf*  shoots  from  the  l)ase, 
specimens  suitahle  for  hedge  planting  could 
easily  be  produced. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  plants 
are  only  suggested  as  garden  hedges,  and  not 
For  field  work.  Nurserymen  having  stocks  of 
these  free -growing,  easily-propagated  new 
slirubs  might  ti-y  some  of  them  as  hedges  for 
dividing  up  their  nursery  quartei-s  and  for 
forming  small  sheltered  enclosures,  where 
many  tender  plants  could  he  reared ;  thus  visi- 
tors would  have  an  oppoi-tunity  of  noting  the 
inerits  of  the  various  shrubs  for  hedge  work. 
What  a  "glorious  sight  a  hedge  of  Rosa  Moyesii 
would  be  in  early  Jvme,  and  again  later  on 
when  the  fruits  develop;  also  some  of  the  fine 
pink  forms  of  Kf)sa  Davidii  ('(luallx  dccofative. 
in  fruit. 

As  an  enclosure  to  a  heatli  garden  a  tall  form 
of  Erica  mediter)-anea  might  appropi-iately  bo 
used,  some  of  the  foi-ms  gi'owing  quite  five  feet 
Iiigh. 

There  are  endless  Avays  of  breaking  away 
fi-om  the  beaten  track  in  gardening;  what  is 
uanted  is  less  conventionality  and  mor-,! 
(jriginalitv. 

B. 

Notes. 


Cotoneaster  Franchetii. 

.VmoN'g  the  newer  O)toneasters  none  is  m())'e 
generally  useful  than  this.  Latrl\  the  fi'iiits 
have  been  j)articularly  atti'active,  .ind  tlic  grace- 
ful, si)reading  habit  of  the  bush  is  moi'i'  pleas- 
ing than  the  stifYer  growth  of  C.  Himonsii,  an 
ol(l  favourite  in  gardens.  The  colour  of  the 
Fruits  varies  to  some  extent,  being  generally 
orange  red,  but  in  some  plants  the  red  is  n)oi-e 
pronounced.  It  is  worth  while  raising  seedlings 
and  s(decting  the  best  of  them,  with  the 
brightest  Fruits.  Wheiv  shiubs  afe  wanted  in 
<|uantity,  .-dl  will  lie  ii-rFnl,  csiicciMllx  wlin-c 
sci'eens  ai'e  i-e(|uifc(l  oi'  iiiFoimal  l)onndnr_\  lines. 
J-Jeing  evergreen,  the  f)lant  is  useful  in  many 
ways.  The  leaves,  up  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long 
and  over  halt  an  inch  wide,  are  thi(d<ly  fni'- 
nished  with  a  grey,  felt\  co'  ering  on  the  imder- 
surfijce. 

Like  ('.  Simonsii,  this  newer  species  is  prone 
to  lose  many  of  its  leaves  in  exposed  positions 
or  during  a  spell  of  exceptionally  severe 
weather,  but  generally  it  retains  a  much  greater 
f)roportion  of  them  than  C.  Simonsii.  whi(di 
here  at  least  is  practically  deciduous. 

J)fi;Li.v. 


Pyracantha  crenulata  var-  yunnanense* 

Tins  little-known  ■-lu'ub  is  now  in  its  winter 
gai'b  of  bright  crimson  fruits,  and  wins  the  ad- 
miration of  every  passer  by.  Although  ([lute 
hardy,  it  is  as  a  wall  plant  that  it  shows  its 
gi'eatest  beauty  and  usefulness.  Of  neat 
grf)wth,  tlowei'ing  freely  in  spring,  fruiting 
freely  in  winter,  and  an  evergreen,  what  more 
could  be  desired  in  a  plant  for  covering  the 
frf)nt  of  a  house.  Near  the  entrance  to  the 
Botanic  (lardens  at  (ihisnevin  a  plant  may  he 
seen  at  present  clothing  part  of  the  wall  oF  a 
cottage  belonging  to  that  establishment,  and 
many  ai'o  the  visitors  who  pause  to  look-  at  it. 
On  the  same  wall  1'.  (lihsii  is  gi'owing,  but 
pales  in  compai'ison  with  ijininnnoisf ,  \\\o 
fruits  being  smaller  and  oF  a  mucli  less  b)-illiant 
colour.  lioth,  however,  arc  excellent  wall 
plants,  and  should  be  noted  h>  all  who  want 
good  things  for  house  fronts  nv  similar  posi- 
tions. 


Pulping  Fruit  for  Jam. 

jx  the  ■Iniinutl  of  llic  lio'in]  (»/'  Aiiriridttirc  For 
()ctol)er,  1918,  there  is  a  re])rint  from  the 
XdfiouaJ  Food  Journal  oF  lltli  September, 
giving  an  account  oF  the  worls'  dotie  in  England 
in  dealing  with  lai-ge  (piantities  of  Fruit. 

k'ai'lx  in  the  sunnner  oF  I'M  7  it  becaiiie 
evident  that  the  Fruit  crop  Foi-  that  year  was 
likely  to  be  exceptionally  large."  Briefiy,  it 
was  soon  evi(h'nt  that  some  means  would  have 
to  be  devised  to  picvent  loss,  and  several 
s(diemes  wei-e  inaugurated  tci  prexcnt  loss; 
finally,  pulping  stations  were  estahlished  lu'ar 
many  oF  the  big  Fruit-growing  ceiitrt's.  and  huge 
(piantities  of  plums,  damsons  and  apples  were 
pulpe(l.  '{'he  undertaking  pro\c(|  a  financial 
success,  and  "  not  only  proNcd  selF-suppoi'ting, 
but.  has  shown  a  profit  that  gives  a  i^ood  return 
upon  the  capital  involved;  and  the  seheme  has 
Ikh'U  so  satisfactory  to  Frnit-grow  ers  that  the 
Ministiw  is  in  almost  daily  receipt  oF  re(|iiests 
t^o  set  up  further  stations  in  the  Fruit-growing 
districts. 

".\s  evidence  oF  the  promise  oF  pi'miancnce  in 
the  new  industry,  it  is  enough  tu  add  that  {vr- 
queiil  application-  have  heeii  made  b\  Fi'uit- 
growers  and  jam  njanufacturers  desircnis  of  pur- 
(diasing  the  pulping  stations  and  their  plants."' 

Considering  the  possibilities  of  Ireland  as  a 
fruit-growing  c<juntry,  it  would  seem  woiHi 
while  fruit-growers  and  jam  manufacturers  on 
this  side  giving  sfjme  attention  to  the  question 
of  pulping  stations  in  Ireland. 
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Amateur   Fern   Growing. 

By  Henry  Drury,  M.D. 

Any  plant,  lover  who  has  the  niisfortiino  to  have 
to  live  in  town,  may  derive  more  satisfaction,  and 
therefore  more  pleasure,  fiom  the  cultivation  of 
ferns  than  from  any  othci-  plants. 

A  fern  liouse  is  the  ideal  condition,  but  not 
essential  for  success.  We  have  known  a  fern  lover 
and  enthusiast  who  had. we  believe,  every  British 
fern  growing  on  the  roof  of  liis  house,  in  the  lieart 
of  London — -not  a  yard  of  uMrden  on  the  ground 
level,  and  no  glass  shelter  on  the  roof   garden. 

As  most.  tf>Avn  houses  have  some  space  beliind. 


up  by  oneself  with  the  lielp  of  any  liandy- 
man.  If  a  wall  sulTiciently  high  is  available,  a 
"  lean-to  "  liouse  is  recommended,  or.  l)etter 
still,  a  "  |-  span."  as  it  gives  head-room  for  the 
f  erTis  on  the  back  wall,  which  otherwise  must  be 
left  bare,  for  a  couple  of  feet,  or  else  the  ferns 
at  the  top  grow  against  the  roof  and  get  distorted 
and  discoloured  by  the  moisture  on  the  glass. 

The  steeper  the  slope  of  the  roof  the  better, 
so  as  to  carry  off  the  moisture  that  condenses  on 
the  inside  of  the  glass,  for  as  the  overlap  of  the 
panes  gets  clogged  with  dvist,  c*i:c.,the  water  does 
not  run  away  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  pane, 
Init  tends  to  droji  down  on  the  plants  below,  caus- 
iu'4  liavoc  therebv.    If  making  a  fern-liouse   again 
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eu]»1iemistically  called  a  garden,  wi'  will  choose 
that,  as  tlie  site  of  our  fernery,  and  decide  that 
it  is  to  be  a  fern  ho\ise. 

To  attain  success  it  will  be  necessary  to  think 
out  the  details  beforehand  of  all  the  jirepara- 
tions  to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  plants,  and 
carry  out  all  these  to  completion  before  a  single 
plant  is  })Ought.  Many  failures  are  due  to  first 
getting  tlie  plants  and  then  trying  to  make  a 
)dace  for  them. 

Tliose  who  cannot  afford  a  well-built  green- 
house need  not  be  discouraged.  With  a  few 
loads  of  second-hand  bricks  the  house  can  easily 
be  run  up,  no  glass  being  required  except  that 
for  the  roof,  and  a  very  satisfactory  fernery  is 
thus  obtained.  Better  still,  however,  will  be 
a  well  made  greenliouse.  which  can  be  bought 
in  sections  from  one  of  the  several  well-known 
firms  who  specialise  in  sucli  things,  and  can  be  put 


we  would  have  a  small  slij?  of  cardboard  or 
rubber  inserted  at  each  side  of  the  overlap,  to 
keep  the  panes  sufficiently  apart,  so  as  to  carry 
off  the  condensed  moisture,  and  to  enable  one, 
if  the  space  became  clogged,  to  clear  it  with  a 
stiff  brush.  The  overlap  ishould  be  at  least  one 
inch. 

The  house  should  have  a  north  aspect  if  at 
all  possible.  If  not,  choose  anything  but  a 
south  aspect.  With  a  north  aspect  little,  if  any, 
shading  will  be  required.  With  any  other 
aspect  shading  will  be  necessary.  Shading  is  a 
great  bother,  and  as  in  town  there  is  so  much 
soot  and  dust,  one  cannot  have  a  permanent 
shading,  for  it  becomes  so  dirty  that  it  makes 
the  house  too  dark.  Most  ferns  like  the  light 
and  grow  towards  it  always  ;  it  is  the  direct 
sunlight  they  object  to,  so  with  a  north  aspect 
shading  is    not  required  at  all,  though  a  little 
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light    shading    from    mid-May    to      mid- July    is 
rather  an  advantage. 

The  ventilation  arrangements  are  very  impor- 
tant. On  the  front  tliere  should  be  at  h-ast  two 
sashes  which  can  be  opened,  one  near  each  end. 
Additional  opening  sashes  in  each  end  are  an 
advantage,  as  thus  air  can  be  admitted  from 
whatever  aspect  is  sheltered  from  the  wind,  for 
ferns  dislike  direct  draught.  Also  there  shoidd  be 
at  least  two  ventilators  in  the  roof,  at  its  liighest 
point,  near  each  end. 

If  funds  allow,  all  metal  fittings,  hinges, 
fastenings,  kc,  witli  tlieir  screws,  should  be  of 
brass,  as  the  constant  damp  soon  rusts  iron 
fittings,  iron  screws  rot  tlie  wood,  the  hinges 
stiffen  and  biirst  oJT,  &c. 

No  artificial  heating  shouhl  be  installed.  It 
becomes  a  nuisance,  and  we  want  our  hobby  to 
be  only  a  pleasure.  To  be  constantly  anxious 
about  frost  during  autumn,  winter  and  spring, 
leaves  only  two-thirds  of  the  year  for  unmixed 
pleasure.  To  feel  that  one  must  go  out  on  frosty 
nights  to  keep  tlie  fire  going,  no  matter  what 
engagement  holds  us,  or  what  weariness  or  indis- 
position is  over  us,  makes  the  heated  greenliouse 
a  real  burden,  a  burden  too  we  may  not  be  able 
to  bear  ourselves,  for  the  town  dweller  is  often 
a  busy  person,  whose  duties  may  even  necessitate 
frequent  absence  from  home,  thus  he  may  have 
to  rely  on  some  one  else  to  look  after  his  hobby, 
which  is  neither  fair  to  the  person  nor  to  tlie 
hobby.  Put.  heating  out  of  mind  as  an  abomina- 
tion, and  clieer  yourself  with  the  thought  that  it 
is  (juitc  (innecessary.  If  you  grow  all  the  beautiful 
ferns  which  in  no  way  require  heat,  you  will  need 
an  enormous  house  and  unlimited  time  on  your 
hands. 

The  moment  you  decide  to  get  a  house,  and 
l)efore  you  do  anything  else,  get  together  the 
materials  for  the  ferns  to  grow  in.  One  cannot 
expect  gofxl  ci-ops  without,  well  pre])ai'ed  ground. 
and  the  same  applies  to  flowers,  fruit  or  ferns. 
If  you  want  them  to  grow  well,  you  must  give 
them  good  stuff  to  grow  in  and  the  kind  they  like, 
(iet  then  a  load  of  good  fibrous  loam-^that  is, 
sods,  or  "  scraws,"  as  the  country  people  call 
them,  not  more  than  'i  iru-hes  thick,  taken  from 
old  mountain  pasture  in  a  disti-icl  fi'ce  fi'om  lime- 
stone. These  sods  should  then  be  carefully  built, 
grass  side  down,  into  an  oblong  or  s()uare  pile, 
by  preference,  against  a  wall,  so  as  to  get  partial 
protection  from  heavy  rain.  They  .shoidd  remain 
thus  till  all  the  grass  and  other  vegetation  lia\c 
died  and  decayed,  which  may  take  some  months, 
hence  the  necessity  (»f  attacking  this  part  of  the 
preparat,if)ns  first  of  all.  If  you  can  leave  it  six 
Tuonths,  or  more,  all  the  better,  for  not  only  will 
the  vegetation  decay  thoroughly,  but  obnoxious 
vernun,  worms,  beetles,  etc.,  will  die  also,  or  else 
evacuate  the  territory — a  laost  desirable  con- 
dition. 

Xext  get.  a  load  of  mountain  peat — not  "  I  urf," 
such  as  we  get  in  liogs  and  use  for  fuel-  hut  sods 
from  the  mountain,  of  lirown  fibrous  jjeat,  per- 
meated probably  with  root  s  of  bracken  :  the  more 
fibrous  it  is  the  better.  Treat  it  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  loam. 

Then  get  a  load  of  leaf-mould  .nid  Iniiid  it 
also  into  a   comjiact  square  heaj). 

Finally,  saiul  is  a  necessity.  It  is  also  a  diffi- 
culty. "  Silver  sand  "  is  the  best,  if  you  can 
afford  it,  but  it  is  expensive.     It  can  lie  obtained 


from  garden  supply  firms  by  the  hundredweight, 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness  or  coarseness. 
Medium  or  coarse  is  perhaps  the  best  when  dealing' 
with  rockery  work  rather  than  pot  plants.  Sea 
sand  shoidd  not  be  used — at  least,  that  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  for  even  in  the  absence 
of  shells,  it  contains  so  much  limestone  sand  that 
it  is  quite  unsuitable,  in  fact  fatal,  to  many  ferns. 
This  is  the  reason  why  "  silver  sand  "  is  so 
suitable,  as  it  is  lime  free.  A  substitute  for  silver 
sand  can  be  obtained  at  small  cost,  except  the 
cost  of  personal  labour.  Get  a  load  of  "  free- 
stone " — which  is  "  rotten  "  or  disintegrated 
granite,  and  so  lime  free — from  the  mountain  : 
riddle  this  through  a  fine  sieve.  What  does  not 
run  through  is  then  pounded  up  and  again 
riddled,  and  so  on.  An  old  horse-manger  makes  a 
cajjital  mortar  and  an  iron  bar  an  efficient  pestle. 
Excellent,  sharp,  coarse  and  fine  mixed,  lime  free 
sand  is  thus  obtained  for  our  purpose. 

We  have  then  obtained  good  material  for  our 
ferns  to  grow  in.  The  preparation  of  it  we  will 
deal  with  later  on,  when  the  reason  for  the 
directions  about  making  separate  square  or 
olilong  heaps  will  be  seen. 

Incidentally,  we  may  say  that  the  coarser 
"  free-stone  "  will  come  in  as  a  most  suitable 
constittient  of  our  concrete  cement  floor. 

Having  selected  the  site,  and  got  the  house,  the 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  its  guests  begins. 
First  examine  the  back  wall,  against  which  the 
house  is  placed,  and  cement  up  every  hole  and 
deep  crevice  in  it,  otherwise  an  ai'my  of  snails 
and  other  vei'inin  will  march  out  e\cr>-  night  to 
wage  war  on  your  succulent  plants,  and  retreat 
to  their  safe  quarters  every  day  wlien  you  go 
to  seek  them  in  your  wrath  and  indignation. 
Seal  them  up,  to  perish. 

Next  lay  down  a  concrete  floor  over  the  vfiolc 
interior  surface,  specially  tight  against  tlie  back 
wall,  to  exclude  worms,  with  a  slight  slope  from 
back  to  frtuit .  and  a  good  deej).  half-rfiund  gutter- 
groove  running  along  the  sides  and  front.  sloi)ing 
to  one  end.  This  should  open  outside  into  a  trap, 
such  as  one  has  in  areas  for  carrying  off  surface 
water,  otherwise  all  kinds  of  jiests  will  find  their 
way  up  your  water  channel  from  the  outsidi', 
even  rats  and  mice;  for  all  maniu'r  of  beasts, 
even  humans,  love  to  explore  a  hole,  and  though 
there  is  only  one  into  your  greenhouse,  they  will 
find  it  fuit.  IJesides,  things  you  may  wish  to 
keep  inside,  which  we  will  sjieak  of  later,  will 
also  explore  the  one  and  only  hole,  and,  announc- 
ing the  glad  tidings  to  their  friei^ls,  and  even 
to  their  enemies,  all  will  trooji  out  as  your 
enemies  troop  in.  so  trap  it. 

Next,  we  recommend  that  11h'  house  shall 
shelter  a  rockery  and  not  pot  i)laiits.  therefore 
no  stages  are  required.  Pot  plants  are  a  constant 
source  of  anxiety,  and  again,  we  are  out  for 
pleasure.  If  one  is  away  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
a  week,  the  rockery  looks  alter  itself  and  takes 
no  harm.  The  pot  feiiis.  however,  would  all 
suffer,  and  som<  —  the  choice  ones  sureh  -  would 
be  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne.  In  the  ifickery  it  is 
wonderful  how  they  Avill  luxuriate  in  being  left 
alone  ;  for,  at  first,  at  least,  they  will  proliably 
suffer  from  ovei-kindness,  drowned  one  day  Avitli 
water,  sniftthered  another  day  by  heat,  perished 
the  next  day  with  draughts.  After  a  time  ex- 
])erience  and  mutual  forbearance  will  work 
wonders. 
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By  this  time  our  cement  floor  has  set.  and 
we  have  got  two  or  three  good  coats  of  paint  on 
all  the  woodwork. 

The  back  wall  is  now  our  first  care.     It  must 
eventuallv  be  covered  with  ferns,  and  usually  they 


We  will  suppose  the  wire  netting  is  3  feet  wide. 
Now  get  some  scds  of  turf  such  as  are  used  for 
fuel.  Select  the  softer  brown  kind,  as  even  in 
shape  as  possible.  Measure  down  from  the  top 
of  the  wall  and  mark  on  it  the  number  of  widths 


Berberis    stenophvlla 
■  {See   Hedge   Plants) 


are  given  no  chance  at  all  in  such  a  position.  We 
cannot  work  at  it  well  after  the  rockery  is  made, 
so  it  must  be  done  first.  Get  enough  wire  (rabbit) 
netting  of  about  one  inch  mesh  to  cover  all  that 
part  of  the  wall  to  be  left  exposed  by  the  rockery 


of  wire  that  will  be  required.  Then  along  the 
lou-cr  line  of  the  last  width,  nail  to  the  wall,  with 
the  largest  wire-nail  spikes,  the  turf  sods,  end  to 
end,  two  nails  in  each,  leaving  about  half  an inchbe- 
tween  each  sod     Just  before  driving  home  the  nail, 
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loop  round  tho  neck  of  it  about  2  inches  of  copper 
wire.  .Make  another  line  of  sods  in  tlie  same  way 
along  the  line  of  the  top  of  tlu?  lowei'  width  of 
netting.  Now  by  means  of  the  copjxT  wire  loops  fix 
the  lower  edge  of  netting  close  to  the  turf  sods. 
Next  bend  out  the  netting  and  cover  it  on  the 
inside  with  mess,  damped  and  pressed  flat  :  fill 
in  prepared  soil  firmly  as  you  proceed  up  till  the 
space  is  filled  to  the  next  line  of  sods  :  fasten  the 
netting  above  with  one  turn  of  the  copper  wire, 
b'aving  the  ends  free.  .Make  another  line  of  sods 
at  the  next  level  :  fix  the  next  widtli  of  wire  at 
(he  bottom  with  the  free  ends  of  the  copper  wire 
wliich  you  have  left,  and  then  cut  them  sliort  or 
double  (liem  in.  Line  this  width  of  wire  with 
moss,  fill  in  the  soil  and  fix  as  before,  and  so  on 
till  the  wall  is  completely  covered  to  the  top — ■ 
there  it  is  not  fixed  to  furf  sods,  but  to  nails 
driven  into  the  wall  direct.  This  requires  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  soil,  but  it  is  worth  it,  as 
t  he  ferns  then  have  a  good  chance,  and  will  take 
advantage  of  it.  If,  however,  soil  is  a  con.sidera- 
tion  and  dilTicult  to  get.  tlie  space  may  be  con- 
siderably reduced,  and  much  soil  saved,  by 
cutting,  with  a  fine-toothed  saw.  one-thii'd  off  the 
thickness  of  each  turf-sod.  This  is  easily  done. 
The  reason  of  the  lines  of  turf-sods  will  be 
obvious.  They  keep  the  netting  a  definite  distance 
from  the  wall  and  give  it  a  firm  line  of  fixture  ; 
each  layer  supports  the  soil  above  it,  which  is 
then  not  of  such  weight  as  to  bulge  out  the  wire 
netting  and  fall  through  it.  The  half  inch  sjjace 
between  each  sod  allows  water  to  trickle  through 
and  moisten  the  lower  section,  instead  of  running 
down  the  wall  and  leaving  the  lower  section  dry. 
Besides,  the  turf  when  thoroughly  wet  retains  the 
moisture  for  a  long  time  and  saves  the  life  of 
many  a  fern.  By  doing  it  in  sections  from  below 
up,  it  can  be  done  quite  easily,  whereas  otherwise 
iti  would  be  almost  impossilde.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  netting  2  feet  or  2  feet  (5  inches  wide  would 
lie  even  better,  and  if  desired,  further  support 
against  luilging  can  l»e  made  by  fixing  here  and 
there  along  the  middle  of  the  space  half  a  sod 
of  turf,  by  one  nail,  with  a  copper  wire  loop,  on 
(he  same  principle  as  the  lines  were  made. 

Next,  an  arrangenu-nt.  must  be  made  for 
watering  this.  Clet  an  ordinary  piece  of  lead  gas 
pi|)e.  sui'iiciently  long  to  stretch  the  wliole  lengtli 
of  the  house  and  down  from  roof  to  floor.  Take 
a  very  small  piercer,  a  shoemaker's  awl  is  the 
best.  a(ul  having  closed  one  end  by  beating  it  up, 
gently  pierce  (so  as  not  to  dent)  the  gas  pipe, 
every  M  inches  for  the  length  of  the  liouse.  from 
1  he  closed  end.  The  holes  must  be  very  small  and 
(he  intervals  between  them  not  too  close,  other- 
wise the  pipe  will  not  be  capable  of  supplying 
them  all,  and  the  far  end  of  the  wall  will  get  no 
water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  get  all  the  holes 
in  line  on  the  pipe,  and  tlie  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  coil  the  pipe  in  a  spiral  on  a  flat  surface  and 
then  ]>ierce  it  as  it  lies.  It  is  then  put  up  in 
position  with  loops  of  copper  wire,  so  that  the 
jets  from  the  holes  will  be  directed  into  the  soil 
at  the  top  of  the  wire  :  this  explains  why  no  line 
of  turf  sods  was  made  at  the  top.  The  water 
must  on  no  account  spurt  out  into  the  house, 
but  must  be  directed  right  into  the  wire  cutting, 
lience  the  necessity  of  making  the  lioles  in 
accurate  line.  The  other  end  can  be  attached  by 
a  piece  of  rubber  tube  to  the  water  tap.  and  so 
the  whole  back  may  be  automatically  and 
efficiently  watered. 


It  is  necessary  to  say  something  about  the 
stones,  or  small  rocks,  which  we  are  going  to  use. 
As  many  ferns  do  not  thrive  where  lime  is  present, 
and  others  will  be  killed  by  even  small  traces  of 
it,  we  must  exclude  limestone  in  all  its  forms 
from  our  rockery.  This  is  a  difficulty,  for  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  the  only  stone  to  be 
obtained  locally.  Quite  sufficient  lime  is  dis- 
solved out  of  the  stones  l)y  the  water  we  supply 
to  the  plants,  to  poison  the  surrounding  soil 
which  we  have  so  carefully  kej)t  lime-free,  and 
so  kill  our  plants.  Sandstone,  ((unrtzite  and 
granite  should  be  used,  if  all  three  can  be  obtained, 
so  much  the  better  :  they  give  a  varied  appear- 
ance and  colour  to  the  mound.  Saiidstone  by 
itself  is  very  excellent,  absorbing  moisture,  it 
makes  a  cool  damj)  nestling  place  for  the  roots  ; 
in  its  moist  chinks  spores  germinalc  and  cover 
it  with  green  young  growth.  Qua-rtzite  has  not 
these  attractions,  bvit.  especially  if  veined  with 
iron  stain,  the  whites  and  reds  make  a  very 
attractive  ground  work  an<l  background  to  the 
ferns.  Granite  has  none  of  the  virtvies  of  either, 
yet  makes  an  excellent  rock-work. 

(iood  large  stones  should  be  obtained  of  slab 
form  rather  than  rounded,  and  of  very  irregular 
shape — as  regularity  tends  to  forniality,  which 
we  must  endeavour  to  avoid.  The  pockets  when 
formed  must  be  quite  irregularly  disposed,  and 
not  made  in  formal  lines  all  along  the  rockery. 
The  stones,  too.  should  be  ])laced  .so  that  water 
falling  on  them  is  directed  back  to  the  soil  and 
plant  behind,  not  to  fall  in  a  stream  from  the 
front,  to  wash  away  the  soil  from  the  plant  below. 

We  may  now  at  last  start  the  rockery.  It  may 
either  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fioor  with  a 
path  all  round,  or  built  up  against  the  wall.  \n 
either  case,  determine  first  what  height  it  will  be — • 
i.e.,  what  .slope  it  will  have.  \\e  will  suppose 
it  to  be  against  the  wall.  A  long  stick  should  be 
cut  which  will  reach  from  wall  to  ground  giving 
the  slope.  Two  i-ows  of  vertical  columns  sliouhl 
be  made  of  bricks,  or  drain  pipes  set  on  end, 
wliich  will  afterwards  serve  as  fixed  and  solid 
steps  for  climbing  up  to  attend  to  the  ))lants.  as, 
if  th(!  rockery  stones  are  used  for  this  ])urpose, 
they  will  gradually  get  displaced  and  sjioil  the 
"jjockets  "  and  injure  the  ])lants. 

Next,  at  the  middle  of  the  wall  space,  a  good 
heap  of  large  stones,  bricks,  &c.,  shoidd  be  made. 
Over  these  a  good  layer  of  smaller  stones.  &c.  ; 
over  this  a  layer  of  small  cinders  aiul  gravel  which 
should  extend  down  to  the  outer  edge.  It  is  well 
to  outline  the  oviter  edge  of  the  rock(>ry  with 
large  blocks  of  stone,  noi  too  rcgulai'l)  laid,  and 
such  as  will  lie  fii-ndy  without  I'ocking  about  on 
(he  concrete  floor  -.  they  siiould.  further,  be  fixed 
in  position  by  bits  of  cement  here  and  there  to 
keep  them  from  shifting.  The  central  heap  of 
stones,  &c.,  serves  two  very  useful  purposes — it 
ensures  good  drainage,  (t  sine  (/im  hoh.  and  it 
saves  a  great  deal  of  soil. 

The  rock-work  is  now  built  fiom  below  up, 
laying  a  good  layer  of  j)rei)ared  soil  over  the 
drainage,  and  th>  n  setting  the  rocks  so  as  to 
make  good  pockets  filled  up  wilh  more  soil. 
Large  .stones  should  be  used  so  as  (o  leave  plenty 
of  room  between  eachplanl.  for  i(s  future  develoji- 
ment.  odierwise  they  will  become  crowded  .and 
ineffective,  the  stronger  growing  kinds  smothering 
the  weaker. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  rock-work  should  be 
occupied  by  the  larger  growing  ferns,  so  here  the 
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largest  stones  should  be  iised  ;  the  tendency  is 
to  do  just  the  opposite — vi/..,  to  select  the  largest 
at  the  conuiieneemeut  of  the  work — that  is,  the 
lower  part,  and  Iln<l  tliat  we  have  nothing  left 
for  the  upper  parts  but  small  stones.  Before 
the  stones  are  set  in  place,  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  to  lie  should  be  very  firndy  tamped  down 
with  a  heavy  block  of  wood,  so  as  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  the  sinking  and  settling  down  of 
the  stones,  by  which  great  displacement  of  the 
whole  upper  fabric  would  occiu".  As  the  work  of 
making  the  rockery  will  occu^jy  several  days,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  give  it  a  good  watering  every 
evening,  the  last  thing  before  knocking  off  work. 
This  help«  the  soil  to  bind  \i\)  and  the  stones  to 
settle.  Any  displacement  of  uewly-laid  rocks  can 
be  rectified  next  day,  and  the  soil  will  have  drained 
enough  during  tlie  iiiglit  to  ;illow  of  work,  without 
converting  it  into  mud.  (ireat  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  make  a,  mound  with  stones  sticking  out 
of  it,  like  the  almonds  in  a  plum-i3udding,  such 
as  is  seen  in  many  old-fasliioned  gardens,  or  in 
the  front  '"  gcirdens  "  of  many  suburban  houses. 
Real  rock-gardens  are  now  so  common  that  the 
proper  form  can  easily  be  studied  by  anyone,  in 
the  various  public  parks  and  gardens  ;  and, 
further,  as  full  instructions  can  be  got  in  many 
publications,  cheap  and  dear,  on  rock-gardens, 
we  will  not  go  further  into  the  ma,tter  here. 
(To   be  cunt'mucd.) 

A    Mild    Season. 

Up  to  the  end  of  December  the  weather  liere  has 
l)een  exceptionally  mild,  and  vegetation  is  too 
forward.  We  have  experienced  this  state  of  affairs 
too  often  in  Ireland  to  he  deceived^  and  know  full 
well  that  ere  the  end  of  April  we  may  have  many 
))itter  days  to  come  through.  Nevertheless  we 
cannot  ignore  the  present  condition  of  things  and 
must  take  what  steps  we  can  to  mitigate  the  evil 
of  too  early  growth.  One  resvdt  of  the  compara- 
tive mildness  has  been  seen  in  the  sustained 
activities  of  slugs  and  other  pests  which  prey  on 
tender  green  shoots.  The  rock  garden  is  a  favour- 
ite resort  of  slugs,  snails,  woodlice  and  such  like, 
and  only  constant  watchfulness  will  save  some  of 
the  choicest  gems  from  destruction.  Many  plants 
there  are  making  soft  young  growths,  and  even 
some  Saxifragas  are  coming  into  flower.  Nothing 
will  save  them  but  making  things  unpleasant  for 
the  pests  which  devour  them.  If  possible,  a 
systematic  hunt  should  be  made  periodically 
under  all  the  strong  growing  plants  where  the 
enemy  luiks  l)y  day.  Round  those  plants  most 
often  attacked — viz.,  Prinndas  Saxifragas, 
Gentians,  &c.— shower  plenty  of  tobacco  powder, 
hellebore  powder,  Sanitas  powder,  soot,  lime  or 
even  l)roken  glais,  crushed  bricks,  in  fact,  any 
sharp  material  available.  Many  herbaceous  plants 
are  threatening  to  push  up  their  growths,  and 
these  will  certainly  be  eaten  over  unless  pro- 
tected by   a   ring  of  sharp  ashes  or  sand. 

Fruit  trees  on  wall?,  especially  Pears  and 
Peaches,  are  in  a  dangerously  forward  condition ; 
in  fact,  Pears  in  the  open  are  bursting  the  bud 
scales.  Little  can  be  done  for  the  latter,  but  nets, 
tiffany  or  any  similar  protecting  material,  should 
be  kept  ready  to  hang  over  the  wall  trees. 
Possibly  a  spell  of  cold  weather  will  supervene 
and  check  this  forward  movement  ere  much  harm 
is  done,  but  we  nmst  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all 
our  plants  and  take  what  steps  we  can  to  save 
t^P'"-  '  Watchful. 


The  Menace  of  Silver  Leaf. 

Repokts  received  by  the  Food  Production  Depart- 
ment indicate  the  increasing  seriousness  of  Silver 
Leaf  disease  in  fruit  trees.  In  some  localities  it 
has  become  almost  a  scourge,  and  some  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  of  Plums,  especially 
Victoria,  are  threatened  with  extinction  unless 
drastic  measures  are  taken  to  check  its  extension. 
The  disease  occurs  also  in  Apples,  hut  less 
frequently. 

Unless  active  steps  are  taken  to  combat  it. 
Silver  Leaf  spread?  relentlessly.  It  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  therefore  that  if  the  affected  trees 
are  systematically  and  energetically  dealt  witli  it 
is  possible  very  largely  to  control  the  disease.  Ihj 
inoinpthi  cuttiiKj  out  silvered  J)r(i iifhcs  (iinJ  hi/ 
ri  (JO  roll  sly  reinoriiifi  all  dead,  trees,  <ir  ficcs  irliieh 
hare  hejutt  to  die  hack,  it  lias  Jieeii  pmred  in. 
praetiee  tliat  flir  spii'ad  uf  the  disrase  is  cli  cil.-vd . 
No  other  treatment  can  as  yet  be  advised. 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  combating  Silver 
Leaf,  the  Food  Production  Department  strongly 
urge  fruit  growers  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  the  important  plum  growing  districts, 
to  take  energetic  measures  to  destroy  all  tree? 
which  have  liegim  to  die  back,  and  to  cut  out  the 
silvered  branches  of  trees  otherwise  healthy.  It  is 
worth  some  sacrifice  to  take  this  in  hand  at  once, 
for  the  fungus  fructifies  chiefly  in  autumn,  and 
the  longer  the  dead  wood  bearing  the  fimgus  is 
allowed  to  remain  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  in- 
fecting other  trees.  As  it  is  unlikely,  however, 
that  this  work  can  be  completed  before  the  leaves 
fall,  all  silvered  branches  and  trees  which  are 
dying  hack  should  be  conspicuously  marked  at 
once,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  as  soon  as 
opportunity   permits. 

In  carrying  out  these  operations  the  following 
points  must  be  borne  in  mind  :  — 

1.  The  minute  threads  of  the  fungus  are  often 
to  be  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  wood  consider- 
a))ly  further  down  the  branch  than  the  level  at 
which  the  silvered  leaves  appear.  Affected 
branches  ?hould  therefore  be  cut  back  to  a  point 
where  no  brown  stain  in  the  wood  can  be  found. 

2.  All  wounds  made  by  severing  branches  should 
be  pared  over  and  covered  with  Stockholm  tar. 
In  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  the  garden  also 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  nlum  trees 
and  to  apply  Stockholm  tar  to  all  wounds. 

3.  Dead  or  dying  trees  should  be  completely 
grubbed  up.  Exposed  3tumps  on  which  the  fun- 
gus can  frTietify  should  not  be  left  in  the  ground. 

4.  Severed  branches  and  trees  that  have  been 
grubbed  up  should  he  removed  from  the  planta- 
tion immediately  and  he  used  for  firewood.  Small 
branches  should  be  burnt  on  the  spot.  If  it  is 
neceisary  to  keep  the  firewood  for  any  time,  it 
should  be  stored  as  far  away  as  possible  from  fruit 
trees  and  preferably  in  a  shed. 

The  success  of  the  above  measures  largely  de- 
pends uT)on  the  co-operation  of  all  fruit  growers, 
including  the  owners  of  fruit  trees  in  private  gar- 
den?. Neglected  fruit  plantations  are  not  only  a 
great  danger  to  other  trees,  but  also  to  those 
orchards  which  are  maintained  in  a  proper  and 
sanitary  condition.  In  view  of  the  threatening 
character  which  Silver  Leaf  disease  has  assinned 
it  is  earnestly  honed  that  an  active  campaign 
against  it  on  the  lines  indicated  above  will  be 
commenced  and  maintained  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. — Journal  of  the  Board  of  Aqriculture, 
October,    1918. 
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Allotments. 

A  LARGE  rmnil)er  of  allotment  holders  cease  work 
on  their  plot-;,  from  various  causes,  directly  the 
crops  are  luirvested.  This  is  unfortunate,,  because 
notwithstanding  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  ^^.olk 
the  allotments  owing  to  the  shorter  days,  it  is 
important  that  all  vacant  ground  should  be  dug 
over  as  early  in  the  winter  as  possible.  Apart  from 
the  aspect  of  order  and  cleanliness,  Miien  hmd  is 
dug  early  it  derives  the  benefit  from  frost,  and 
the  weather  is  also  able  to  act  on  insect  pests 
hibernating  in   the  soil. 

New  Allot.ments. — With  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  allotments  which  lias  taken  place  since 
the  outbreak  of  war,  it  is  not  expected  that  this 
season  will  witness  a  corresponding  increase,  l)ut 
in  cases  where  new  plots  are  taken,  and  still 
under  gras-i,  the  ground  should  be  bastard  trenched 
if  possible.  Failing  this,  deep  digging  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  spade  should  be  resorted  to,  chopping 
the  grass  turves  up  and  completely  burying  them. 
Previous  to  this,  if  large  growing  weeds  are  pre- 
sent, these  shoidd  be  cut  with  a  scythe  and 
burned.  With  newly  broken  gra:s  land  insect 
pests  are  often  troublesome  during  the  first  season 
and  it  would  l)e  an  advantage  if  the  land  could 
akso  be  dressed  with  lime. 

Cultivated  Plots. — Already,  mm  who  rcali/.i' 
the  advantages  of  early  digging  have  commciici  d. 
A  point  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  i  ; 
the  necessity  to  avoid  digging  or  trenching  allot- 
ments when  the  land  is  wet  or  in  an  imsuitable 
condition  owing  to  being  frozen,  &c.  The  bad 
effects  which  follow  when  land  is  dug  under  un- 
suitable conditions  are  apparent  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  .season. 

Manure. — The  carting  of  manure  oti  llic  plot 
should  be  seen  to  at  once  if  it  has  not  almidy  l)rfn 
done.  The  demand  pn^sently  will  ixci-ed  the 
suuplv  in  large  towns,  and  nmch  tronlilc  and  also 
additional  expense  will  be  avoided  bv  making 
early  aT)T)lication.  A  good  average  dressing  of 
farmvard  mnnure  for  a  unit  T)lot  of  .'500  sf|Uiire 
yards  wouTd  be  25-.30  cwts. 

Lime. — T>ime  should  not  be  apnlicd  at  the  -aiiic 
time  as  farmyard  manur(\  Quicklime  should  l)e 
procured  and  slaked  into  a  fine  nowder.  It  can  then 
be  evenlv  distriliuted  over  the  plot.  A  good 
dressing  for  .'!0n  square  ynrds  is  4  cwt.  applied 
once  in  three  years,  or  luilf  the  quantitv  applied 
overv  other  year.  The  ;ipp1ication  of  lime  i' 
particularly  advised  to  allotment  holders,  to  pre- 
vent   the  disease  known   as   Club  Root   or  Finger- 


and-Toe  in  Cabbages  and  Turnips.  This  disease 
is  quite  as  jirevalent  on  old  allotments  as  Potato 
Blight  in  bad  seasons,  and  moreover,  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  once  it  is  firndy  established. 
I  shall  continually  draw  attention  in  these  notes 
10  this  disease,  being  convinced  it  requires  the 
jjlotholders  most  earnest  attention.  Lime  is  the 
Ijest  and  most  practical  preventive  of  Finger-and- 
Toe  known.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
land  having  produced  a  diseased  crop  is  certain 
to'  be  infected,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
combat  the  disease  unless  proper  precautions  are 
taken. 

Pot.atoes. — Where  "  seed  ''  has  been  saved  from 
last  year's  crop,  they  should  now  be  sorted  over 
and  placed  in  sprouting  boxes.  The  best  practice 
i-:,  of  course,  to  place  the  tubers  in  the  sprouting 
boxes  directly  they  are  lifted,  but  this  is  not 
always  practicable.  No  time  should  now  be  lost 
or  the  tubers  will  connnence  to  sprout.  The 
"  seed  "  should  he  placed  in  single  layers  with  the 
eyes  uppermost,  removing  tubers  which  show 
signs  of  decay  or  are  unsound.  Keep  the  boxes 
in  a  position  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  where 
they  will   be  in  no  danger  from  fro^t. 

Seeds. — A  large  number  of  allotment  holders 
can  afford  to  purchase  the  best  seeds  that  are 
offered,  and  as  uuuiy  of  the  finer  stocks  are  limited 
it  is  wise  to  obtain  seeds  early.  In  any  case  a 
better  selection  can  be  obtained,  and  seedsmen 
appreciate  the  buyers  of  snuill  qmintities  who 
purchase  before  the  rush  of  orders  commence. 
On  nmny  allotments  in  England  plotholdtu's  co- 
operate in  the  purchase  of  seeds.  A  considerable 
saving  can  be  effected  in  this  manner,  and  in  the 
case  of  bulky  articles,  such  as  Potatoes,  it  is  a 
most  desirable  jjrocedure.  Very  little  organisa- 
tion is  necessary,  where  there  is  already  a  working 
committee  and  secretary.  In  the  case  of  a  small 
town  the  varieties  of  seeds  which  succeed  locally 
will  be  known,  and  it  would  l)e  wise  to  confine 
allotment  holders  to  this  selection.  Notices  could 
l)e  posted  on  the  plots  that  orders  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  secretary  on  or  before  a  certain  date. 
These  could  be  collected  and  added  together  and 
then  forwarded  to  the  approved  seedsman.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  in  transactions  of 
this  kind,  the  secretary  should  state  ardrrs  must 
be  pre])aid. 

Planning  the  I'i.ot. — In  Belfast  a  model  i)lan 
is  published  giving  suggestions  to  <xuide  allotment 
holders.  A  selection  of  vegetal)les  is  includ(>d, 
quantities  of  seeds  required  and  distances  apart 
of  the  rows,  attention  being  also  paid  to  the  rota- 
tion  of  crops. 

n.    TI.   ()..    Belfast. 


Pinus  Parviflora. 

The    .Taiwanese   Wuiti:    Pine. 

This  is  on(>  of  the  five-leaved  Pines,  and  was  in- 
troduced from  Japan  by  the  late  John  Gould 
Veitch.  Of  comparatively  slow  growth  it  is  well 
adapted  for  small  gardens,  and  forms  neat  speci- 
mens which  cone  freely  at  an  early  age.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  tree  is  distinct,  and  the 
silvery  appearance  of  the  leaves  enhances  its 
value  as  an  orn;unental  species.  Abundance  of 
cones.  younL'  and  fild,  are  generallv  to  be  found  on 
the  tree  at  the  sanic  time,  and  owint;  to  the  slow 
growth  they  are  generally  easy  to  reach,  render- 
ing this  one  of  tbe  best  species  for  studying  the 
profluction   of  the  flowers  and  cones. 
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New  Yearns  Notes  and    Notions. 

ChAMBKU     of      lloinRULTUKE. 

On,  and  out,  into  the  unknown  of  another  year  ! 
The  h\st  provided  some  prol)lenis,  this  new  gift  of 
time  some  fresh  facts  to  face,  with  a  few  innova- 
tions worth  watching  as  marking  a  new  departure, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  newly  constituted 
Chamber  of  Horticulture.  In  response  to  en- 
quiries, one  of  which  is  :— "  Is  it  a  trade  organisa- 
tion, or  what  is  it?  ''  a  brief  notice  given  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  December  21st,  1918,  may 
be  aptly  quoted;  this,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  notice 


"  The  Chamber  is  already  in  request  by  Govern- 
ment departments  for  the  purpose  of  advisory 
work,  and,  from  the  trade  point  of  view,  one  of 
the  problems  to  be  met  is  that  of  competition 
among  official  bodies  and  traders.  The  setting 
up  of  special  committees  for  arlntration  and  con- 
ciliation, the  estal)lishment  of  labour  conferences, 
and  the  drawing  up  of  a  broad-minded  scheme 
for  dealing  with  after-war  conditions,  should  tend 
to  the  establishment  of  closer  relations  between 
the  various  sections  of  the  trade,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  the  first  and  all  important  aim  for 
which  the  Chamber  of  Horticulture  has  been  in- 
augurated." 


Cypripedium    insigne. 


it,  is  under  the  heading  "  Trade  Notes,"  runs  :  — 
"  The  Organising  Connuittee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Horticulture  lias  before  it  many  suggestion?  for 
work,  and  proposes  innnediately  to  take  steps  to 
deal  with  the  important  questions  of  statistics, 
mechanical  cultivators,  imports  and  exports,  and 
the  treatment  of  diseases.  These  items,  by  the 
general  consensus  of  opinion,  call  for  prompt 
measures,  and  the  Committee  will  put  forward 
definite  details  in  the  near  future. 

■'  Further  su])jects  claiming  the  attention  of  the 
Chamber  include  soil  sterilization,  treatment  of 
seeds  (electrically  and  otherwise),  fuel  consump- 
tion, glass-house  con.struction,  and  cold  storage, 
research  work,  and  the  serious  questions  of  trans- 
port difficulties,  are  down  on  the  programme  of 
the  Committee   for  prompt  treatment. 


We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  above,  beyond 
calling  attention  to  the  strong  trade  taste  in  the 
tail,  which  does  much  to  answer  the  question 
prompting   the  excerpt. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 
Sir  John  Ross  of  Bladensburg,  K.C.B.,  who 
presided  at  the  89th  Annual  General  Meeting, 
iDecember  17th,  in  place  of  the  President,  the 
Marquis  of  Headfort,  unavoidably  absent,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  spoke  of  the 
war  work  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society,  viz.  :  the  four  years'  work  of  the  Irish 
Branch  of  the  Vegetable  Products  Committee,  the 
assistance  given  to  the  Air  Board  in  securing  Irish 
ash  timber  for  aeroplanes,  the  question  of 
forestry,    now    brought    under     the    aegis  of    the 
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."iociety  Ijv  the  foriaatiou  of  a  Coiiiiuittee  of 
Arbonculturf,  and  tlic  latest  work  undertaken  on 
Ijehalf  of  the  War  Hortuultural  Kehef  Fiuid  to 
aid  our  allies  France,  Belgium  and  Serbia,  in  re- 
storing the  gardens,  small  holdings  and  orchards 
devastated  by  the  LJerman  invaders.  A  good  re- 
cord !  Keturning  to  iis  more  immediate  sphere 
of  work  a  Spring  Flower  Show  has  now  been 
arranged  for  April  lUth,  1919,  the  schedule  for 
which  IS  in  hands.  An  item  worthy  of  note  ii 
the  sanction  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  to 
convert  the  name  of  the  veteran  ^-ociety,  now  in 
its  90th  year,  into  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
and  Arboricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  subject  to 
its  being  ascertained  that  there  are  no  difficulties 
in  its   being  done. 

Ikish   Forestry   Society. 

This  Society,  which  has  a  movement  en  tapis  for 
memorial  tree  planting  in  Dublin  or  the  vicinity 
to  periK'tuate  the  memory  of  the  Irish  Regiments 
and  Kaval  I'nits  engaged  in  the  great  war,  is  noAV 
in  co-operation  with  the  Royal  English  and  Royal 
Scottish  Arboricidtural  Soc'ieties  in  the  formation 
of  a  conuuittee  of  its  members,  who  are  members 
of  either  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  the  interests  of 
national  forestry.  The  Marquis  of  Sligo  and 
Viscount  Rowerscourt,  K.P..  as  members  of  the 
Irish  Forestry  Society,  have  signified  their  willing- 
ness, as  representative  Iridi  Peers,  to  serve  on  the 
committee.  The  Irish  Forestry  Society,  although 
l>ractically  confined  to  propaganda  work,  is 
liampered  in  this  direction  for  funds,  having  as  its 
sole  annual  income  a  sum  rarely  exceeding  £40. 
derived  from  member-'  subscriptions  of  IDs.  fid. 
per  annum. 

Irish  Benefit  Societies. 

The  recently  held  annual  meeting  of  the 
DruMunond  Benefit  Association  disclosed  very 
hi-altliv  conditions  w^ith  cash  assets  of  ail  but 
£o,000."  This  being  the  21st  anmud  meeting  facts 
and  figures  disclosing  a  further  similar  stmi 
having  been  disbursed  in  benefits  from  its  incep- 
tion in  1897,  speaks  volumes  for  the  quiet  un- 
ostentatious  work   it  has  already  accomplished. 

Illisn    Ci.\Rl)ENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

llcrr.  loo.  an  equally  satisfactory  >tate  of  things 
))ernieates  a  body  of  practical  members  of  the 
l)rofession.  1918  saw  an  innovation  in  the  pro- 
vision of  certificates  of  memhership  available  to 
liead  gartleners.  vouching  their  hnini  fidrs  as 
trained  practical  men.  The  A -jsociation  is  to  l)e 
ci)ngratulati'd  on  ayjplying  for  and  ol)taiiiing  ro- 
cognitifin  l)y  the  Corporation  of  Dublin.  A 
deputation  for  this  purpose  was  most  courteously 
received  by  the  I-ord  Mayor  at  the  Citv  Hall,  a 
subsequent  motion  that  the  Association  shoiild  be 
recognised  bv  the  employment  of  canable  men 
for  such  civic  work  as  conies  under  the  scoije  of 
gardening  and  tree-planting  being  carried  ])y  the 
Councillors.  The  wages  question  al.so  broached 
l)y  the  deputation  was  equally  sympathetically 
received,  and  ])raetical  recognition  has  already 
been   ol)tain<d.  K. 

Notice, 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  carry  out 
trials  of  Dwarf  French  Beans.  Cauliflowers.  Tiet- 
taices.  Parsley-.  Early  Potatoes.  Turnips  and 
Swedes  in  their  Oardi^ns  at  Wisley.  Ripley. 
Surrey,  during  1019.  Seeds.  <tc..  for  trial  should 
reach  the  Director  ffroni  whom  the  necessary 
entrv  forms  mnv  be  obf  miltI  i  tiot  latiT  tlian 
.lanuary  .31st,    1919. 


Wedding    Bells. 


On  St;  Stephens  Day  two  interesting  weddings 
took  place   ni  New  ry. 

Second-Lieut.  iSornian  Smitli,  Royal  Flying 
Corps,  was  married  to  Miss  Gwendoline  C.  Locke. 
The  bridegroom,  who  is  the  elde-t  son  of  Mr. 
G.  N.  Smith,  and  grandson  of  Mr.  Thonuis  Smith, 
of  Daisy  Hill  iNurseries,  was  i^revious  to  the  war 
employed  in  the  Rover  Works,  Coventry.  He 
joined  the  11th  Hussars  at  the  age  of  18^.  and  has 
seen  much  active  service.  He  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  York  and  Lancaster  Regiment, 
and  took  part  in  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  serving 
also  in  Egypt  and  France.  This  year  he  was 
gazetted  to  the  Air  Force,  and  while  leading  a 
flying  squadron  last  October  his  machine  was 
brought  down  by  the  Germans,  Lieut.  Smith 
escaping  with  but  slight  injuries.  He  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  Germany  until  the  signing  of 
the  armistice. 

The  bride  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Quarter- 
master J.  B.  bocke  and  sister  of  Second- Lieut. 
Win.  Locke,  who  is  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith. 

On  the  same  day  Mi^s  Eileen  Sarah  Smith, 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  N.  Smith. 
was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Grills  of  Fermoy.  The 
bridegroom,  formerly  of  Newry,  is  now  engaged  in 
the  timber  trade  in  Fermoy. 

To  both  couples  we  offer  our  hearty  congratula- 
tions and  wish  them  a  long  and  happy  imion. 

For  the  above  particulars  we  are  indebted  to 
the   Xeirri/   lirjKnfi-r. 

Correspondence. 

To    THE   Editor    of    Irish    G.\ri)exing. 

Sir,— May  I  take  advantage  of  the  hospitality 
of  your  columns  to  state  that  I  have  recently  been 
overliauling  the  collection  of  oaks  at  Aldeiiham. 
and  I  am  gratified  to  find  it  more  nearly  com- 
plete than  I  had  anticipated. 

1  cannot  grow  tender  one?  such  as  the  well-known 
Quercus  suber,  wliich  does  so  well  in  tiie  west  of 
Engand,  nor  seniicarpifolia  from  the  Himalayas, 
nor  crassipes  and  gjabrescens  from  Mexico,  l)ut  set- 
ting the<e  aside,  of  hardy  members  of  the  genus  I 
have  over  KM),  counting  species,  hybrids  and 
varieties,  and  tliey  include  sucli  inrities  as  Q. 
Fabri,  aliena.  auil)igua,  Schneckii.  iiuaii.i  and 
other?. 

The  following,  liowevi  r.  arc  imf  rciiresented  :  — 
0.  agrifolia,  alnifolia.  Aiidleyeiisis,  cinerea, 
chry-olepis.  coccifera,  glauca,  lieteroi)hylla.  in- 
fectoria,  Leana.  lyrata,  mongolica  (true,  not 
lanuLnnosa  syit.  Montrolica).  Morehus.  nigra  (true. 
/('//  Marylandica  sijii.  nigra).  oi)tusata.  Slioiild 
any  of  your  readers  have  a  young  plant  of  one 
of  the  above  to  st)are  I  should  be  very  grateful 
if  they  could  let  me  have  it,  and  would  gladly 
r<'cij)rocate  bv  ^ending  other  oiiks,  or  sjx'cimens 
of  other  choice  oJants  of  wbicb  1  li;ive  a  great 
variety. 

I^esides  the  above  speeics  !  also  l;ick  the  follow- 
ing varieties,  to  which  the  same  rciiinrks  .ipplv  :  — 
Q.  castaneaefolia  algeriensis,  cerris  aiistriaca. 
ciispidata.  vari'^iata.  ilex  bailola.  i,  crispa. 
i.  Fordii.  i.  n.nabii.  i.  latitolia.  laiiiminosa, 
dissecta,  liiicomlieMiia  i-an.i  iiuior.  b.  crispa.  Fi. 
diversifolia,  L.  Fulhameiisis.  b.  ])seiido  -uber. 
palustris  pendiil:,.  nenduuculata  Haas,  sessilifiora 
Falkcnbergensi  -.    .-•ssilifhira    muscovieiisis. 

V.     GiBRS. 


Southern  and  Western  Counties. 

By  T.  E.  ToMALiN,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  K.P.,  Bess- 
borough,    County    Kilkenny. 

The    Flower    Gakuen. 

Now  thcit  the  war  is  over  and  the  possibility  of 
food  shortage  is.  we  hope,  removed,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  this  department  will  again  assume 
something  of  its  old  importance,  and  the  Pars- 
nips and  the  Potato  will  be  relegated  to  their 
proper   situations   in  the   Kitchen   Garden. 

\Miere  herbaceous  borders  were  dug  up  and 
used  for  the  important  war-time  work  of  food  pro- 
duction, it  cannot  be  expected  that  the-e  can 
at  once  be  made  to  present  their  former  appear- 
ance, but  the  judicious  use  of  annuals  will  make 
up  for  any  shortcomings  and  will  give  a  splendid 
and  hisiing  display.  The  ground  for  annuals 
should  be  trenched  as  soon  a?  possible,  and 
plenty  of  burnt  garden  refuse,  and  some  good 
manure  worked  into  it.  This  applies  also  to 
ground  where  Sweet  Peas  are  to  be  grown. 

Climbing  plants  on  pergolas  and  fences  nuiy 
be  attended  to  this  month  when  the  weather  i? 
not  too  cold  for  tlie  work  to  be  done  in  comfort. 
Clematises  of  the  Jacknumii  group  should  he  cut 
hard  back,  if  not  already  done.  The  Eanuginosa 
section  should  have  tlie  growths  thinned,  re- 
moving the  weakest,  and  training  those  left  on 
the  supports,  whilst  tlie  montana  varieties  may 
be  allowed  to  retain  all  last  season's  growths, 
which  should  be  gracefully  disposed,  allowing 
=onie  to  hang  freely  from  the  overhead  poles. 

Violets  in  frames  should  be  freely  ventilated 
whenever  it  is  not  actually  freezing.  They 
should  be  well  watered  whenever  necessary  with 
tepid  water,  and  an  occasional  dusting  with  soot, 
well  watered  in,  will  improve  the  colour  of  botli 
leaves  and  flowers.  Cuttings  of  bedding  plants  in 
cold  frames  should  have  the  lights  removed  when- 
ever the  weather  is  suitable.  Marguerites  and 
Calceolarias  should  be  regularly  pinched  back, 
and  the  soil  between  them  should  be  lightly 
stirred  with  a  pointed  stick. 

The  Fruit   G.\rden. 

Pruning  of  fruit  trees  should  be  hurried  on 
with  on  all  favourable  days  in  order  that  full 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  anv  suitably  still 
weather  for  winter  spraying.  P^ruit  trees  are 
alarmingly  forward  this  season,  and  unles?  cold 
weather  set'  in  soon  winter  spraying  will  l)ecome 
dangerous  at  an  earlv  date  this  year.  After  the 
tree  fruits  the  bu.^h  fruits  should  have  attention, 
leaving  the  pruning  of  Gooseberries  until  last  in 
districts    where    bullfinches    are    trouble?ome.      A 


sharp  look  out  should  be  kept  for  these  beauti- 
ful pests  of  the  fruit  grower,  and  measures  taken 
to  deal  with  them.  They  usually  start  on  the  Dam- 
sons here,  early  in  January,  after  Laving  taken 
toll  of  the  Prunus  Pissardii  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.  From  the  Damsons  they  proceed  to 
the  Plums,  and,  unless  they  are  shot,  they  follow 
on  to  the  Apples  a?  soon  as  the  trusses  on  these 
have  opened  enough  to  expose  the  flower  buds, 
with  which  they  strew  the  ground  underneath. 
The  only  remedy  I  have  found  is  a  .22  bore  rifle 
with  small   shot  cartridges. 

If  suitable  weather  occurs,  planting  may  be 
proceeded  with,  but  it  is  better  to  wait  a  month 
imless  the  ground  is  in  good  order.  Newly 
planted  trees  should  be  well  staked  immediately, 
and  should  be  well  mulched  with  strawy  manure. 

During  frosty  weather  manure  can  be  wheeled 
on  to  the  bush  fruit  quarter  ready  to  be  forked 
in  when  the  pruning  is  finished.  Old  worn  out 
trees  can  be  grubbed  up  with  a  view  to  replace- 
ment with   young  specimen?  of  good   varieties. 

Wet  weather  periods  may  be  utilised  by  repair- 
ing nets,  and  preparing  stakes,  and  for  frequent 
examination  of  the  fruits   in  the  fruit-room. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Digging  and  trenching  are  the  most  important 
operations  in  the  Kitchen  Garden  during  January, 
and  this  work  should  be  got  on  with  whenever  the 
grovuid  is  dry  enough.  Generally  speaking,  the 
best  spells  of  weather  should  be  utilised  for 
ordinary  digging,  leaving  the  trenching  for  broken 
weather,  when  ordinary  digging  would  Ije  inad- 
visable. If  the  Onion  ground  has  not  already 
been  dug  or  trenched  (preferably  the  latter')  it 
should  receive  attention  first.  The  Onion  pavs 
for  good  treatment  and  the  ground  should  be 
heavily  manured.  When  extra  large  bulbs  are 
appreciated,  and  a  glass  house  is  available,  a 
jtart  may  be  made  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
sowing  the  seeds  in  pans,  covering  lightly  with 
fine  soil,  and  well  watering  them  in.  The  pans 
should  be  placed  in  a  gentle  warmth.  r(>movin<_' 
them  to  a  cooler  structure  when  the  seedlings  are 
well  up.  Leeks,  Lettuces,  and  Cauliflowers  may  be 
.started  in  the   same  way. 

Frosty  and  broken  weather  may  be  availed  of 
for  mixing  and  making  up  hotbeds.  Plenty  of 
tree  leaves  should  be  used  in  their  composition  to 
ensure  a  steady  and  lasting  heat.  Hotbeds  are 
useful  for  forcing  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  in  the  open 
garden,  first  placing  large  pots  or  tiibs  over  the 
crowns,  and  then  making  up  the  bed>  over  these. 
Many  early  vegetables  can  be  forced  in  frames 
placed  on  a  well  made  hotbed,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  Potatoes.  Carrots,  Turnips  and 
Tiettuces.  These  crops  will  be  cleared  off  in  time 
to  plant  Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  the  frames  in 
•Tune,  and  when  these  are  finished  the  bed  itself 
will  provide  valuable  material  for  digging  into 
the  ground   as  manure. 
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IRISH  GARDENING. 


Midland  and  Northern  Counties. 

By   W.    Roberts,   Gardener  to  Lady  Emily   Bury 
Charlf-ville    Forest,    TuUainore,    King's    County. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  year  we  have  just 
entered  will  see  a  revival  in  all  the  different 
sections  of  hortic-ulture  which  have  suffered  so 
niucli  during  the  past  four  years,  though  I  am 
afraid  many  of  the  fine  old  centres  will  never 
resume   their   former  fame  in   that  respect. 

OuT-nooK  Fruits.— All  pruning,  tying,  nailing 
and  ipraving  should  he  completed  as  soon  as 
possible  now.  The  latter  operation  is  not,  in 
most  places,  given  the  attention  it  deserves,  chiefly 
I  suppose  through  the  cost  of  material  and  labour; 
but  if  a  si'ction  of  the  trees  is  treated  each  year 
it  will  help  to  sjjread  the  expenditure  and  enable 
one  to  u-e  the  beiu'fits  without  too  great  an  initial 
outlay.  Althougii  the  advantages  are  not  im- 
mediatt-y  discernible  it  always  pay?  in  the  end. 
Any  jjliinting  or  shifting  not  already  completed 
shfiulfl  be  attended  to  during  any  dry  period,  and 
where  jiossible  the  ground  forked  around  the  trees 
or  bushes. 

In-door  Fruits. — Complete  the  pruning,  wash- 
ing and  tying  of  Peaches  and  Vines  in  late  houses; 
those  for  early  supplies  which  have  been  gently 
started  will  require  attention  in  the  way  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  as  they  come  on,  a 
little  more  heat;  and  where  this  is  available  a 
little  Tomato,  Melon  and  Cucumber  seed  may  l)e 
sown;  also  Strawberries  in  pots  that  have  been  in 
a  cold  frame  or  house  for  a  week  or  so  nuiy  be 
brought    in. 

Indoor  Plants,  Flowers.  &c. — This  ig  a  favoin- 
able  month  to  generally  overhaul  and  clean  this 
section  in  readiness  for  the  growing  season,  and 
attention  will  be  required  for  all  forced  sul)jects. 
Mich  as  Hyacinths.  Narcissus.  Spiraea,  (fee;  these. 
as  thev  begin  to  move,  should  be  kept  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible  and  attention  given  as  they  re- 
quire it  in  the  way  of  staking,  tying,  &c.,  and  as 
the  begin  to  show  nower  weak  liquid  and  soot-water 
will  help  them,  care  l)eiiig  taken  not  to  overdo 
this  or  you  will  have  better  foliage  than  flowers. 
Where  there  is  a  sufficient  connnand  of  artificial 
lieat  many  things  may  be  sown  this  month,  but 
generally,  it  is  better  to  wait  a  bit  as  they  go 
away  fpiicker  as  the  jjeriods  of  sun.«hiiie  Ijccome 
extended. 

VKfiKTABi.K  fiARDEN.— During  dry  or  iroAy 
weather  wheel  or  cart  out  iiiainire  ;iiul  trench  any 
vacant  ground  not  already  done,  and  where  this 
is  not  practicable  dig  deeply  and  leave  the  .sur- 
face as  rough  as  possible.  I  am  greatly  in  favour 
of  grouiKl  or  slaked  lime  ai)i)lied  pretty  liberally 
when  dig-img  at  this  time  of  year  to  old  garden 
soils,  a<  from  my  e.xperien.e  it  gives  them  ii  new 
lease  of  product ivem-ss.  and  that  the  more  lime 
you  are  .supposed  to  have  in  your  .soil  already  the 
better  the  results.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  a  few  Peas  and  Broad  fJeans  .sliould 
he  «own  ui  a  sheltered  i>o.<;ition.  also  Spinach 
Attend  to  and  manure  Asparagus  beds  and  cover 
Seakale  with  pots  or  litter  (I  find  ordinarv  bog- 
mouhl  the  best  medium  for  this  i)urr)ose)  Celerv 
wi  in  some  cases  requir..  protection,  that  is 
with  bracken  or  litter,  ahso  Globe  Artichokes. 
Potatoes  that  have  been  sprouted  may  be  sown 
in  frames  or  pits  for  earliest  supplies."  and  those 
for    successive    plantings    placed    in     boxes   in   a 


dark,  dry  slied,  and  those  for  main  crops  attended 
to  for  any  decayed  tubers,  and  turned  so  as  to 
prevent  too  early  a  growtli.  All  growing  crops 
should  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and  the  soil,  when- 
ever dry,  kept  stirred  between  the  rows;  and 
Broccoli  fit  for  use  will  be  better  lifted  and  stored; 
a  shed  with  a  north  aspect  is  the  best  for  this 
purpo-e,  and  failing  this,  heel  them  in  with  the 
heads  facing  north  and  protect  with  whatever 
material   is  available. 

The  Silver  Cedar. 

Cedrus  atlantica  gl.auca. 

A  pretty  tree  at  all  times,  this  appeari  doubly  so 
in  winter  when  the  glaucous  hue  becomes  more 
pronounced.  When  planted  among  other  dark- 
hued  conifers  the  effect  is  distinctly  good,  and  on 
dull  winter  day-  a  well-grown  young  plant  is  a 
pleasant  oi)ject.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  its  cultivation,  given  a  fairly  good  soil  and 
drainage.  There  is  also  a  form  named  argentea 
slightly  more  silvery  than  the  variety  glauca.  An 
alleged  golden  variety  of  the  Atlas  Cedar  has 
failed  so  far  to  come  up  to  ex])ectations,  the  leaves 
only  assuming  a  dull  yellowish  tinge  in  winter, 
giving  the  impression  of  bad  health  rather  than 
anything   else. 

Strange  to  say.  a  similar  variation  in  colour 
occurs  in  Abies  pinsapo,  a  native  of  Southern 
Spain,  the  Cedar  coming  from  Algeria  and 
Morocco. 

Abies  pinsapo  glauca  is  quite  an  ornamental 
tree  when  growing  well  but  less  silvery  than  the 
glaucous  form  of  the  Atlas  Cedar.  Like  the 
yellow  form  of  Cedrus  Atlantica,  Abies  pinsapo 
aurea  is  not  worth  growing  except  as  a  botanical 
curiosity. 

Apart  from  some  varieties  of  Cupressus  and 
Thuya  the  only  golden  conifer  of  any  merit  is 
the  golden  Scotch  Pine,  Pinus  sylvestris  aurea. 
This  assumes  a  really  good  colour" in  winter,  and 
shows  up  well  among  the  dark-leaved  species. 
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By    Sed-el^Bahr. 

By    I'athkk    MacOitj,, 

Above  youi-  graves  no  wattle  lijooins," 
Nor  flowers  from  I'^nylish  dells. 

You,  men.  who  .slee]>  uuenslly 
Beside  the  Dardanelles. 

To  other  lands  your  mates  have  .sped 
I'resh  fields  of  Avar  to  find — 

Oh  !  little  graves  on  Sed-el-Bahr. 
And  dead  men  left  behind  ! 

'Twas  yours  to  know  the  surge  of  war 
And  yours  to  pay  the  cost. 

'Twas  yours  to  battle  for  a  cause, 
And  dying,  know^  it  lost. 

What  drums  upon  the  n-n-row  seas 
'IMiat  run  l)y  Sed-el-Bahr  ? 

Oh  !  get  you  up  to  see  once  more, 
.\  British  man-of-war  ! 

The  sailor  singing  on  the  deck 

A  tale  of  conquest  fells. 
The  cause  i<  won  !      Sleep  easily 

Beside  f  l.     Dardanelles  ! 
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has  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  LORD  CHARLES 
BERESFORD  for  supplying  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Jam,  &c.,  to  th« 
NORTH  SEA  FLEET,  in  connection  with  which  the  IRISH 
BRANCH  has  been  registered  at  the  Head  Offices,  London, 
and  through  whom  all  enquiries  respecting  Ireland's  con- 
tributions to  the  project  should  be  made. 

"  The  most  ample  expression  of  our  thankfulness  ean 
never  repay  the  debt  v/hlch  the  people  of  these  Islands  owe  to 
the  gallant  Officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  %vho,  by  their  cease- 
less vigil  on  the  danger-streu^n  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  are 
maintaining  us   in  oomparative  peace  and  quiet." 

The  Committee  of  the  Irish  Branch  appeal  for  help  in  main- 
taining, as  far  as  possible,  regular  supplies  to  the  NAVAL 
BASE  allocated  to  them,  both  by  Gifts  of  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts and  contributions  of  money  to  supplement  the  supplies 
by  purchase  in  the  Market.  Such  gifts  are  urgently  required 
to  keep  up  the  supply  during  the  trying  winter  months. 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  invite  enquiries,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  in- 
formation and  particulars  as  to  forwarding  gifts,  on  application. 
Remittances  to  be  made    to  MR.  D.  L.  RAMSAY. 

Offices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 
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Hardy    Herbaceous    Plants* 


'ITH  the  advent  of  Februarv 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
attention  to  herbaceous 
plants,  where  this  work 
was  not  attended  to  in 
autumn.  In  some  soils 
the  work  of  lifting  and  dividing  is  better 
done  in  spring,  in  heavy,  damp  soils,  for 
instance.  In  such  soils  the  plants  usually 
flourish  and  grow  strong  and  continue  growing 
late  in  autumn ;  but  heavy  soils  are  difficult  to 
work  after  the  autumn  rains,  and  soon  get  cold. 
To  lift  and  divide  plants  in  late  autumn  or  early 
winter  and  replant  them  in  cold  soil  is  not  ad- 
visable, as  many  of  the  roots  perish  ere  new 
growth  begins  in  spring.  Where  the  soil  is 
porous  and  well  drained,  autumn  planting  is 
preferable,  as  most  herbaceous  plants  make 
fresh  roots  in  autumn,  and  these  have  time  to 
get  hold  of  the  soil  ere  it  becomes  too  cold,  and 
are  in  a  nuich  better  state  to  begin  work  in 
spring. 

Spring  planting,  however,  has  advantages, 
but  should  not  be  delayed  too  long,  otherwise 
the  drying  winds  of  jNIarch  will  prove  severe  on 
newly-planted  stuff. 

Since  the  first  3'ear  of  the  war  tender  plants 
have  fallen  into  disfavour  owing  to  the  amount 
of  labour  involved  in  their  production,  and  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  be  some  time  before  they 
are  again  cultivated  to  the  same  extent,  if  ever 
they  are. 

Every  year  people  are  realising  more  and 
more  that  hardy  perennials,  hardy  annuals  and 
annuals,  which  can  be  raised  with  no  other  pro- 
tection than  a  cold  frame,  give  even  niore  satis- 
faction than  tender  exotics  out  of  doors.  More- 
over, herbaceous  plants  are  now  so  numerous 
that  kinds  to  suit  every  garden  may  be  found 
without  difiiculty.  For  the  large  garden  all  are 
available,  for  the  small  garden  the  dwarfer 
kinds  may  be  selected,  and  for  economy  they 
may  be  limited  to  those  that  not  only  look  well 
in  the  garden,  but  may  also  be  cut  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  rooms.     The  low  growing,  trailinu' 


kinds  may  be  used  as  edgings  to  walks,  and  are 
particularly  useful  where  the  line  between  path 
and  border  is  of  stones.  In  a  large  garden,  well- 
mown  grass  makes  a  beautifid  setting  for  her- 
baceous plants,  but  it  involves  a  good  deal  of 
labour  in  mowing,  and  it  is  essential  to  keep 
down  unnecessary  labour  as  far  as  possible. 
Stones  are  effective  in  holding  back  the  soil,  and 
cease  to  be  unsightly  when  clothed  with  trail- 
ing plants  and  others  of  low  growing  habit.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  will  grow  successfully  without  proper 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 

Most  people,  however  little  they  know  of 
gardening,  are  ready  to  allow  that  digging  and 
manuring  are  absolutely  necessary  to  grow  good 
Potatoes  and  Cabbages.  The  same  may  be  said 
for  herbaceous  plants,  and  with  greater  force,  for 
while  the  l*otatoes  and  Cabbages  are  but  a  few 
months  in  the  soil,  the  herbaceous  plants  are 
required  to  remain  on  dut}^  for  years;  hence  the 
need  for  thorough  preparation  at  the  outset. 

If  a  new  border  is  being  planted  or  an  old  one 
wholly  replanted,  trench  the  soil  at  least  two 
feet  deep,  placing  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
any  rubbish  of  leaves  and  any  other  garden 
residue  available;  but  good  manure,  if  at  hafd, 
should  be  kept  under  the  top  spit,  say  about 
twelve  inches  below  the  surface.  Some  may 
say  that  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  manure 
for  flowers,  but  there  is  little  of  it  nowadays. 
What  there  is  we  want  for  vegetables  and  fruit. 

If  manure  is  not  procurable  for  flowers,  deep 
cultivation  of  the  soil  before  planting  and  con- 
stant surface  cultivation  with  the  hoe  after- 
wards will  do  a  good  deal  to  ensure  a  display, 
but  it  is  just  as  well  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
without  occasional  manuring  the  best  results 
will  not  be  maint^ained  year  after  year.  We 
may  take  it  foi**granted,  however,  that  those 
who  determine  to  grow  hardy  plants  will  find 
wavs  and  means  of  kee2:)ing  their  treasures  in 
health. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  is  an  abundant 
choice  of   matei'ial,  and   the    owner   of   a  large 
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garden  and  ample  means  may  grow  the  best  of 
every  kind,  tall,  medium,  and  dwarf.  AVhere, 
liowever,  space  is  limited  and  means  restricted, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  select  those  plants  of 
medium  height  which  are  also  useful  for  cutting 
and  dwarfer  sorts  for  edging. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  useful  plants  of 
medium  height,  say  from  2  to  4  feet :  — 

Achillea  ptarmica  Perry's  Variety,  Alstroe- 
meria  aurantiaca,  Anemone  japonica,  both  pink 
and  pure  white  varieties;  Aquilegias  of  various 
colours  and  with  long  spurs;  Aster  (Michael- 
mas Daisies)  Desire,  elegans,  acris,  viminalis, 
Freedom,  ic,  small-flowered  varieties  forming 
lovely  sprays ;  A.  amellus  roseus,  A.  amellus 
Beauty  of  Honsdoi-ff,  A.  amellus  Chas.  Davis, 
A  amellus  Fleuve  Bleu,  &c. ;  Campanuhi  lati- 
folia.  Campanula  persicifolia  Moerheimi,  Cam- 
panula percisifolia,  Newry  Giant;  Catananche 
c(jerulea,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Mrs.  J. 
Tersteeg,  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Lowthian  Bell,  Del- 
phinium Belladonna  and  its  double  variety, 
I  )elphinium  Persimmon,  D.  Mrs.  Thompson, 
Doronicum  plantagineum  exeelsum,  useful  for 
early  flowering;  Piryngium  planum  and  E. 
Oliverianum,  pretty  species  of  Sea  Holly,  (Tvp- 
sophila  paniculata  and  its  double  variety  so 
useful  for  cutting;  Helenium  autumnale  pumi- 
lurn,  a  dwarf  and  free  flowering  Sneeze-weed; 
Hemerocallis  flava,  a  pretty  Day  Lily;  Inula 
glandulosa,  with  large  yellow  flowers;  Iris  ger- 
manica  Kharput,  Iris  floi'entina.  Iris  Iris  King, 
\.  Mrs.  Darwin,  I.  -Jacquininiana,  I.  Black 
Prince,  I.  Gracchus,  I.  pallida  Her  Majesty, 
1.  p.  Edouard  Michel  and  I.  p.  Queen  of  Ma\ . 

Kuiphofia  corallina,  Kniphofia  inifa,  and 
Kni|)liofia  Mac()\\"ani  are  pi'ottv  dwarf  "  T(jrcli 
Lilies," 

Lupinus  polyphyllus  blue,  pink  and  white, 
are  valuable  in  early  summer,  as  also  is  the 
flouble  variety  of  Lychnis  Alba,  while  the 
scarlet  Lychnis  clialcedonica  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  flowers  in  the  garden ;  Lychnis  coro- 
naria,  the  Crown  Champion,  is  useful  in  form- 
ing a  bi-ight  })atch  of  colour.  Monarda  didyma, 
the  ■'  Jiergamot  "  is  a  beautiful  plant  in  moist 
soil,  while  the  varieties  of  Paeonies  are  endless, 
and  all  of  great  beauty.  Phloxes  provide  some 
of  the  finest  effects  possible  in  aiitiimii,  wliih' 
in  early  summer  Pyrethrums  are  delight ful  in 
pink,  white,  red,  and  yellow,  and  both  singl  ■ 
and  double  varieties  are  available,  liudbeckia 
speciosa  is  a  charming  plant,  as  also  is  Salvia 
nemorosa,  Sidalacea  Candida,  white,  and  S. 
Posy  Gem  are  effective,  and  Solidago  Gattingeri 
is  useful  in  autumn. 

The  hybrid  Verbascums,  Cale. Ionia,  A.  M. 
liurnie,  Cupreum,  Lewanika,  and  densiflorum 
are  all  in  the  first  rank  of  herbaceous  plants,  as 
also  are  Veronica  longifolia  and  V.  virj/inica. 


Scabiosa  causasica  Perfecta  is  useful  alike  in 
the  garden  and  for  cutting,  as  also  are  the  Hen- 
cheras,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  pink, 
i-ed  and  white. 

Herbaceous    Plants    which  will   grow 
in  Shade. 

OccASioN.VLiA'  we  are  asked  if  there  is  anything 
that  will  grow  in  a  shaded  garden. 

If  the  soil  is  fairly  good,  or  if  it  can  be  made 
so,  there  are  many  herbaceous  plants  that  will 
do  quite  well.  Assuming  that  some  trouble  is 
taken  in  digging  and  cidtivating  the  soil  and 
adequate  attention  given  the  plants  subse- 
quently, the  following  will  succeed: — Ajuga 
reptans  variegata,  a  pretty  trailing  plant  useful 
for  margins. 

Anemone  blanda  and  appenina,  flowering  in 
spring,  and  A.  japonica,  flowering  in  autunm; 
also  the  fine  varieties  of  Anemone  nemorosa, 
Campanula  latifolia,  and  the  fine  forms  of  Cam- 
panvda  persicifolia,  the  double  Cardamine  pra- 
tensis,  Corydalis  bracteata  and  Corydalis  lutea, 
Dicentra  spectabilis,  Doronicum  plantagineum, 
Epimedium  macranthum,  Funkia  lancifolia,  F. 
Sieboldiana,  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  Christmas 
and  Lenten  Poses,  Iris  sibiriea  and  varieties, 
Lysimachia  vulgaris,  Mertensia  pulmonai'ioides 
Phloxes,  I'linuda  japonica,  P.  pulverulenta, 
I'ultiionaria  ai'vernense.  Ranunculus  aconiti- 
folius,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  and  many  fine 
varieties  of  Trollius. 

Rhododendron   ciliicalyx. 

This  beautiful  half-hardy  Phododenih-on  was 
first  inti'oduced  by  the  French  Missionai'v  Abbe 
Delavay.  He  forwarded  seeds  collected  in  the 
Vunnan  district  of  China  to  the  I'ai'is  .Jardin  de^ 
Plantes.  One  of  the  seedlings  i-aised  was  sent 
to  Kew  in  1892.  When  3  feet  high  the  plant 
flowered  in  May,  1900,  and  was  figured  for  the 
I'otanical  Magazine  tab.  7782.  Since  that  date 
it  has  grown  to  a  shapely  specimen  |)lanted  out 
in  the  Himalayan  section  of  llie  I\'mi)erate 
House,  and  is  now  8  feet  to  9  ieel  in  heiglit. 

In  recent  \ears  Mr.  George  Forrest  records 
finding  masses  of  fine  plants,  6  feet  to  8  feet 
high,  on  the  hills  surrounding  the  Tengyuch 
\'alley  and  in  dry,  rocky  situations  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Tali  liange,  Western 
Yunnan.  Forrest's  numbers  ll.VJ  and  751(5 
were  collected  at  10,000  i,,  11,000  feet  eleva- 
tion. This  is  several  thcnisand  feet  higher  than 
collected  by  the  Abbt'  Delavay,  but  probably 
not  sufficient  for  the  plants  to  be  grown  outside 
unless  in  the  favoured  parts  of  the  south  and 
west. 

P.  ciliicalyx  is  closely  allied  io  Ihe  Hima- 
layan   s};ecies    P.     [o)'niosuni.       llotanieally    it 
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differs  in  the  bristle-like  cilia  on  the  calyx.  In 
habit  the  Chinese  plant,  at  least  as  collected  by 
the  Abbe  Uelavay,  is  more  robust,  making  a 
better  shaped  specimen  and  having  rather 
larger  flowers  than  E.  formosum.  This,  how- 
ever, as  cultivated  in  our  greenhouses,  is  a  very 
variable  plant,  some  of  the  extreme  forms 
apjjroaching  li.  ciliicalyx  in  habit,  size  of  leaf 


fui  grower  in  its  cultivation.  The  usual  Ehodo- 
dendron  mixture  of  fibrous,  sandy  loam,  peat 
and  leaf-mould  being  suitable.  Though  protec- 
tion in  winter  is  necessary,  a  degree  or  two  of 
frost  does  no  harm.  Specimens  cultivated  in 
large  pots  or  tubs  benefit  by  being  stood  outside 
after  flowering  until  late  autumn,  selecting  .1 
western  aspect  for  preference.         A.  O.,  Kew. 


Chkysaxthemuji    JiAxiMUii    Etoile   I)"A.\vi:i;s 


and  flowers.  Whether  Mr.  Forrest's  plants  will 
{)rove  as  variable  and  provide  a  connecting  link 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  flowers  of  li.  ciliicalyx  are  borne  three  to 
Hve  or  six  in  a  truss,  occasionally  more,  4  inches 
m  diameter,  white,  with  a  rich  ^■ellow  blotch 
inside  and  the  exterior  flushed  with  rose.  It  is 
del iciously  fragrant. 

Ii.  ciliicalyx  presents  uo  problems  to  the  care- 


Hellebores. 


Christmas  axu  Lentex  Eoses. 

Called  by  botanists  Helleborus  niger,  the 
Christmas  Eose  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
flowers  of  winter.  Commencing  to  flower  in 
December  out  of  doors,  it  will  continue  in  one 
or  other  of  its  varieties  well  on  into  January. 
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When  freely  exposed,  the  flowers  develop  a 
slight  tinge  of  pink  on  the  outside  of  the  petals, 
but  when  given  even  the  protection  of  an  ordi- 
nary hand  light  they  are  pure  white,  and  the 
stems  much  longer.  There  are  several  varieties 
rather  better  than  the  type,  notably  H.  n.  alti- 
folius,  with  extra  large  flowers;  angustifolius, 
producing  pure  white  flowers  on  tall  stems; 
scoticus  with  large,  pure  white  flowers;  and 
quite  a  number  of  flne  seedlings,  many  of  them 
raised  in  Ireland  by  enthusiasts  of  other  days. 

In  addition  to  the  f(n'ms  and  varieties  of  the 
Christmas  Eose  there  are  munerous  other 
species  of  Helleborus,  valuable  for  flowering  in 
winter  and  early  spring. 

Just  at  present — mid-January — H.  lividus  is 
attractive  with  its  clusters  of  green  flowers 
borne  at  the  ends  of  the  long,  almost  woody, 
stems  which  also  bear,  just  below  the  flowers,  a 
whorl  of  glaucous,  trifoliate,  toothed  leaves. 
This  plant  may  be  found  in  gardens  under 
various  names,  such  as  H.  corsicus,  H.  trifoli- 
atus,  and  H.  argutifolius;  but  the  correct  name 
appears  to  be  H.  lividus.  It  is  a  native  of 
Corsica,  and  I  have  lately  seen  a  flne  mass  of 
it  in  Miss  Geoghegan's  garden  at  Stillorgao, 
which  was  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  the 
lady  herself  in  Corsica. 

Very  interesting,  too,  is  the  little  II.  vii'idis 
and  its  varieties,  mostly  with  flowers  of  a  deli- 
cate shade  of  green  relieved  by  the  tul't  of 
lighter-coloured  anthers  in  the  centre  of  each. 

H.  odorus,  also  with  greenish  flowers,  is  now 
opening,  but  the  scent  is  not  very  highly  de- 
veloped. H.  guttatus  has  white  flowers  with  red 
spots,  and  is  quite  an  attractive  species,  i'l'o- 
bably  from  this  plant  crossed  with  orientalis  or 
some  other  early  flowerer  came  the  numerous 
spotted  hybrids  of  continental  origin. 

Of  species  with  deep  crimson,  j^uiplr  ;iiiil  red 
flowers  there  are  H.  abschasicus,  H.  altorn- 
bens,  H.  colchicus  and  its  varieties,  II.  ol\iii- 
picus  and  H.  orientalis. 

There  is  in  the  ]jotanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin 
a  good  collection  of  species,  varieties  and 
hyl)rids,  and  among  un-named  seedlings  is  one 
of  a  distinctly  yellow  shade,  with  large  flowers 
on  tall  stems. 

For  planting  in  shrnbbei-ies  and  by  woodland 
walks  the  Hellebores  are  invaluable.  They 
enjoy  shade  in  summer,  and  like  a  rathei-  heavy, 
moist  soil.  Commencing  td  flower  at  the  end 
of  November  or  early  Deccnilici-,  llic,\  coiitinne 
well  into  March  if  a  good  select  imi  he  gi'own. 
The  Christmas  Roses  are  best  loi'  cnlting,  last- 
ing well  in  water,  but  the  coloured  varieties  are 
not  so  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  and  look  best 
when  growing  on  the  jdant.  Those  who  have  to 
furnish  shaded  gaidciis  or  parts  of  gardens  will 
find  the  Ilelleljores  of  great  assistance.        B. 


The   Garden  in   November, 

The  paper  undei'  this  heading  is  both  inter- 
esting and  timely.  If  I  venture  to  supplement 
it  by  naming  a  few  species  which  ai'e  not  re- 
referred  to  by  -J.  W.  B.  it  is  because  they  ai-e  of 
high  decorative  merit  in  the  winter  months. 
No  one,  foi'tunately,  can  cultivate  all  the 
beautiful  things  that  may  be  grown  in  the 
climate  of  our  islands ;  but  the  very  abundance 
of  choice  ought  to  preserve  us  more  than  it  does 
from  monotony  in  shrubberies,  that  being  the 
sin  that  doth  most  easily  beset  gardeners  and 
amateurs. 

First,  then,  let  me  name  four  species  in  a 
genus  not  noticed  by  J.  W.  B. — namely, 
Olearia  macrodonta,  ilicifolia,  nitida  and  num- 
nudarifolia — which  may  surely  be  reckoned 
hardy  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  as  O.  Haasti  is 
everywhere.  The  grey,  sculptured  foliage  of 
the  first  two,  the  shining  green  of  O.  nitida, 
and  the  dense,  imbricated  leafage  of  O.  num- 
inulaii folia  are  enough  to  entitle  them  to  rank 
among  the  choicest  evergreens,  leaving  out  of 
accoimt  the  [Ji'ofusion  of  white  blossom  which 
covers  them  in  summer.  Another  grey-leaved 
shrub  of  lumibler  stature  is  Senecio  Grayi, 
from  the  north  Island  of  New  Zealand,  a  better 
thing  than  S.  laxifolius,  from  the  south  Island 
(which  is  apt  to  be  supplied  as  S.  Grayi),  though 
not  quite  as  hardy.  Another  species  of 
Groundsel,  S.  Buchanani,  contrasts  well  with 
S.  Grayi,  having  fine,  spofm-shaped  leaves  of 
bronzy-green  with  russet  backs.  I  have  not 
yet  induced  this  species  to  flower;  but  8.  Grayi 
bears  profuse  ])anicles  of  clear  yellow  flowers  in 
summer.  Eleagnus  macrophylla,  the  backs  of 
its  leaves  washed  with  refined  silver,  is  well 
worth  plenty  of  room  for  its  free  growth. 

For  the  lighter,  brighter  shades  of  gi'een 
there  is  ample  choice  among  Grislinia  littoi'alis, 
Choysia  ternata,  and  the  Califoniiaii  Mountai}i 
Laurel,  which  has  lately  been  bei'eft  of  the 
musical  title  of  Oreodaphne  and  dubbed  dis- 
cordantly Umbellularia.  This  trio  is  for  mild 
districts;  but  Fatsia  .lapoiiica  is  hardy  even  in 
London  parks,  and,  sti'ange  to  say,  its  great 
j)almate  leaves  stand  l)iitt'eting  l)\  wind  to  a 
degree  one  would  not  expect  tliern  to  do. 

As  f(jr  richer  hues  of  green,  there  is  nothing, 
except  the  )ioll_\-,  among  our  iiati\-e  evergi'eens, 
and  few  among  exotic  shriilo.  to  excel  Arbutus 
I'ni'do,  full  of  flower  through  the  winter.  The 
North  American  A.  Menziesii  and  the  J^hiro- 
])ean  A.  Andrachne  surpass  the  native  species 
in  the  beauty  of  polishetl  limbs  of  cinnamon 
colour;  but,  unfoi'tunatel\-,  they  fail  to  bear 
fruit  in  our  country.  Of  lowlier,  slower  growth 
is    the    Japanese    Anise    Tree,    llliciiun  I'eligio- 
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siiiii,  \^•llic•ll  puts  f(H'tli  iti^  flnwevs,  tinted  like 
oil!  ivoi'v,  in  spi'ing.  It  is  a  shi'ub  most  rarely 
seen  in  British  gardens,  but  one  that  I  hold  in 
very  high  esteem. 

Then  for  sombre  green,  has  J.  W.  B.  no  en- 
comium for  Garrya  ellyptica,  draped  with  its 
grey  male  catkins  ?  One  usually  sees  it  trained 
against  a  wall,  where  it  is  too  apt  to  get 
untimely  priming,  whereby  it  is  debarred  from 
flowering.  But  it  grows  well  in  the  open  with- 
out protection  :  witness  a  fine  specimen  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  where  winter  is  no 
slight  ordeal  to  sensitive  things.     Tricuspidaria 


the  deciduous  B.  virescens,  which  atones  amply 
for  its  dingy  sunnner  blof)Ui  by  the  brilliant 
burnt-sienna  of  its  arching  stems  when  bai'e  of 
leaves. 

Perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all  shrubs  in  winter 
is  Bieris  japonica,  which  j^repares  its  flower 
clusters  months  before  the  flowering  season, 
setting  them  in  rosettes  of  carmine-tinted 
racemes  at  the  end  of  almost  every  shoot.  And 
when  these  buds  biu'st  into  ivory  bloom  in  April 
it  is  hard  to  find  anything  fairer. 

About  mid-M'inter,  when  strolling  through  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  I  caught  sight  of 


lanceolata  and  Eucryphia  cordifolia  have  fine 
dark  foliage ;  but  they  only  thrive  in  mild 
quarters. 

Among  rhododendrons,  J.  \V.  B.  mentions 
R.  Falconeri  as  "  a  gem  for  the  warmer  coun- 
ties "  (it  flowers  in  the  open  in  Edinbvu'gh) ;  it 
may  be  well  to  add  that  where  it  does  not 
succeed,  E.  Hodgsoni  flinches  not  from  any 
cold  it  has  to  face  in  these  islands,  and  its 
foliage  is  quite  as  grand  as  that  of  the  other. 
Two  species  of  Barberry  are  conspicuously  de- 
sirable for  winter  effect — viz.,  the  evergreen  B. 
japonica,  bearing  among  its  huge  armoured 
leaves  clustered  racemes  of  fi-agrant  lemon- 
yellow  flowers  from   Christmas   onwards,    and 


a  bush  covered  with  drooping,  white  racemes. 
There  are  whites  and  whites — milk  white,  snow 
white,  marble  white,  and  so  on.  The  flowers  of 
this  bush  are  of  a  peculiar  gleaming  white,  the 
effect  being  enhanced  by  the  intensely  dark, 
dull  green  of  the  foliage.  I  was  puzzled  about 
it.  Evidently  it  was  an  Arcto-staphylus ;  but 
which  ■?  Mr.  Bean  describes  A.  Manzanita  as 
blooming  in  March  and  April,  the  flowers  being 
deep  pink.  Howbeit,  it  turns  out  that  this  is 
a  white-flowered  Manzanita,  and  a  most  lovely 
thing  it  is.  It  is  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  wall, 
but  not  trained  against  it. 

Herbert    M.axwell. 
^lonreith. 
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Vegetable  Notes. 

I'ahsxips. 

One  of  the  earliest  crops  to  be  sown  is  usually 
the  Parsnip,  and  an  effort  is  generally  made  to 
get  the  seed  in  some  time  in  February.  It  is 
doubtless  a  good  practice  to  sow  thus  early, 
providing  the  weather  is  favoui'able  and  tlie  so'l 
in  suitable  condition. 

However,  rather  than  attempt  to  sow  while 
the  ground  is  wet,  it  will  be  better  to  delay  even 
into  March,  and  it  is  a  very  open  question 
whetlier  a  March  so\\ing  is  not  equal  in  ever_\' 
way  to  a  February  one  even  under  the  best  con- 
ditions. Let  the  soil  be  ever  so  dry,  there  is 
very  little  heat  in  it  so  early  in  the  year  and 
germination  is  slow;  also,  if  bad  weather  super- 
venes after  sowing,  as  it  often  does,  a  good 
many  blanks  will  be  found  in  the  lines  some 
weeks  later.  By  the  first  week  in  March  there 
is  considerably  more  sun  heat,  and  the  surface 
soil  wanjis  up  a  good  deal  during  a  sunny  day. 
There  is  moisture  enough  in  the  soil  at  that 
time,  and  the  seeds  invariably  germinate  more 
quickly  and  more  evenly  than  those  of  the 
February  sowing  unless  the  weather  conditions 
during  February  have  been  unusually  favourable. 

The  Pai-snip  requii-es  a  long  growing  season, 
but  it  will  have  quite  a  long  enough  season  if 
it  grows  from  Maj'ch  till  October. 

Those  who  cannot  see  any  prospect  of  getting 
the  seed  in  in  February  need  not  wori'y,  for  it 
will  be  time  enough  if  sown  by  the  middle  of 
March.  A  good  many  allotment  holders  who 
have  been  unable  to  get  on  to  their  plots  during 
the  short  winter  days  are  getting  uneasy  about 
the  amount  of  digging  still  in  front  of  them,  but 
they  will  soon  work  up  arrears  now,  and  should 
begin  by  preparing  the  ground  required  fii'st  lor 
such  crops  as  early  Peas  and  J'arsnips.  Fortu- 
nately, no  manure  is  required  for  the  latter, 
and,  therefore,  the  digging  may  proceed  at 
once.  The  soil  should  be  well  tumed  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  spade,  l)roken  finely,  and  then  left 
until  sowing  time,  iicfore  sowing  liglitl.\  liiui 
the  sui'face  l)y  treading  it  closely  all  over;  then 
with  the  rake  make  the  su)-face  as  level  and 
fine  as  possible.  Many  failui-es  arc  ilnc  i<, 
sowing  too  dee})iy.  I'ai-snip  seed  slionid  he 
covered  quite  lightly,  but  after  sowing  it  should 
be  firmed  by  lightly  pressing  with  tlie  back  of 
the  spade  or  even  with  one's  foot.  Make  the 
lines  at  least  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  sow  four 
or  five  seeds  together  at  intei-\'als  of  one  foot, 
thinning  out  to  one  when  sufficiently  advanced 
to  note  wliich  are  the  strongest  seedlings.  As 
the  young  plants  grow  keep  the  hoe  going 
between  the  lines  as  long  as  possible;  this  en- 
courages growtli  by  keeping  the  soil  moist  below 
and  also  keeps  down  weeds.  B. 


Early   Peas. 


Most  people  who  have  a  garden  or  allotment 
aspiiv  tf)  have  a  dish  of  peas  as  early  as  possible, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  healthy  rivalry  exists 
among  plotholders  as  to  who  will  pick  the  first 
dish. 

With  Peas,  as  with  any  other  plant,  soil  and 
situation  play  an  important  part,  and  a  fairly 
light,  warm  soil  in  a  sunny  position  will  pro- 
duce an  earliei-  crop  than  ;i  heavy,  cold  soil  with 
a  less  favourable  aspect. 

The  middle  of  February  is  looked  upon  as  a 
suitable  time  to  sow  Peas,  and  foi-  long  the  time- 
honoured  Sangster's  No.  1  held  the  field  as  a 
first  early,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  owing 
to  its  hardiness. 

For  this  early  soM'ing  the  soil  uinst  be  well 
dug  and,  according  to  whether  it  be  rich  or  poor, 
should  have  a  fair  dressing  of  manure.  There  is 
not  the  same  need  for  heavy  manuring  at  this 
early  date  as  later  on.  The  manure  has  two 
uses — viz.,  to  provide  food  material  and  to  re- 
tain moisture.  Early  in  the  year  there  is  an 
adequate  supply  of  moisture,  but  late)-  in  the 
summer  dry  s})ells  are  frequent,  and  it  is  then 
that  the  well-manured  gi'ound  shows  up. 
Before  the  hot  weather  arrives  our  early  Peas 
will  be  ijearly  over,  so  that  excessively  heavy 
luamu-ing  is  not  necessary  for  the  early  crop. 
It  is  connnon  nowadays  to  advocate  opening 
shallow  trenches  for  Peas,  and  the  practice  is  a 
good  one  for  mid-season  and  late  varieties  which 
have  to  come  through  the  hot  days.  Trenches 
allow  of  a  lai'gci'  quantity  of  manure  being 
placed  within  easy  rea(di  oT  the  I'oots,  hut  foi- 
the  reasons  stated  abo\c  thci'c  is  not  the  same 
u.'cessity  for  this  earlier  in  the  \c-ar.  It  will  he 
(piite  sufficient  to  dig  the  manui'e  into  the 
ground  and  draw  drills  in  the  iisual  way,  but 
fiattening  out  the  bottom  so  that  the  seeds 
wdien  sown  ina>  he  scattei'ed  and  will  not  all 
run  to  the  hottoiii  (it  the  dfill.  n<iiall\  \'---haped, 
an<l    lie  (dose  togct  hel'. 

The  di'ills  shonlil  he  ahinit  luui-  in(dies  deep, 
and  when  the  soil  is  IiIKmI  in  press  it  geiitlx  with 
the  foot  and  lake  le\tl. 

If  a  vai'iety  studi  as  Sangstei'"s  is  sown  place 
the  stakes  in  position  early.  1  )wai'f  varieties 
need  not  be  staked,  hut.  as  wcdl  as  the  taller 
ones,  should  have  soiue  soil  drawn  up  to  them 
on  eacdi  side  of  the  row  as  soon  as  they  aie  a 
(•rai])le  of  inches  high,  and  a  second  eai-thing  up 
later  will  heli)  to  keep  them  erect.  Varieties 
are  numerous  nowadays,  and  ever\  seedsman 
has  a  wide  selection. 

Of  varieties  growing  3  to  -i  feet  high,  Sang- 
ster's No.  1,  The  Pilot,  Gradus,  William  the 
First,  are  good,  wliile  dwarfs  are  Excelsior,  15 
inches,  and  William  Hurst  a  foot  or  so. 
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Notes* 


Prunus  Pissardii. 

Tins  is  the  commonest  name  of  a  pretty  early 
flowering  tree  which  should  properly  be  called 
Prunus  cerasifera  atropurpurea.  There  seems 
little  likelihood  of  the  popular  name  being  dis- 
carded at  present,  and  so  we  retain  it  at  the 
head  of  this  note. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  plums  to  come 
into  flower,  and  our  illustration  is  of  a  fine 
specimen  which  flowered  in  February,  1918,  in 
the  grounds  of  Eoebuck  Castle,  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Westby. 

Few  of  our  flowering  trees  give  a  greater 
wealth  of  bloom  in  a  good  season  and  few  have 
greater  claims  on  the  attention  of  planters. 
The  leaves,  appearing  just  when  the  flowers  are 
fading,  beconae  a  rich  bronze  colour,  and  even 
without  the  flowers  provide  an  effective  bit  of 
colour  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn. 
This  small  tree  may  be  put  to  good  use  when 
planting  for  colour  effect  is  carried  out ;  a  group, 
in  contrast  with  green-leaved  trees,  is  always 
effective,  while  there  is  the  additonal  charm  of 
the  flowers  in  early  spring.  X. 

The  Oso  Berry. 

NUTT.VLLI.V    CkrASIFORMIS. 

Tins  interesting  early  flowering  shrub  is  a 
native  of  California,  and  was  introduced  in 
1848,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  8  feet  or  more, 
pi'oducing  numerous  branches  from  the  base. 
Tlie  flowers,  borne  on  the  leafless  twigs,  are 
])i'oduced  in  short  racemes,  are  pure  white, 
and  have  a  faint  hawthorn-like  scent. 

The  male  and  female  flowers  are  usually  pro- 
duced on  separate  plants,  the  latter  being  the 
moi'e  floriferous.  \A'hen  ])lants  of  different 
sexes  are  grouped  together  fi'uits  are  produced ; 
the  fruits  are  something  like  very  small 
damsons,  at  first  red,  then  turning  purple. 
One  bush  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin, 
far  removed  from  any  other,  occasionally  bears 
fruits.  When  the  flowers  are  just  opening, 
longish  shoots  cut  and  brought  into  a  room 
make  a  useful  winter  decoration  when  arranged 
with  some  evergreens  such  as  "  Mahonia." 

J.  \Y.  B. 

Alnus  incana  ramulis  coccineis. 

This  is  an  excellent  tree  to  plant  for  winter 
effect.  The  young  shoots  are  of  a  wami, 
reddish  colour,  and  if  not  quite  so  conspicuous 
at  a  distance  as  some  of  the  willows,  it  is  never- 
theless quite  attractive  when  suitably  placed. 


Just  at  present  it  is  well  furnished  with  the 
male  catkins,  which  are  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  young  shoots  and,  dangling  from  the 
branches,  give  the  whole  tree  a  most  pictur- 
esque appearance. 

Lithospermum  rosmarinifolium. 

The  note  on  Lithospermum  (page  178)  does 
not  do  full  justice  to  this  plant,  which  is  much 
hardier  than  supposed,  and  if  planted  on  a 
sunny  rockwoi'k,  with  perfect  drainage  and 
protected  by  a  piece  of  glass  from  excessive 
rain,  is  the  most  free  flowering  and  attractive 
rock  plant  in  the  month  of  November,  when  no 
other  plant  of  its  type  is  in  perfection. 

As,  however,  it  is  liable  to  die  off  in  severe 
winters,  it  should  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and    the    plants    renewed    when    they   become 

it  has  also  the  virtue  of  growing  on  soil 
which    contains    too    much    lime    for    L.  pros- 

^'■='t""^-  H.  J.  Elwks. 

Colesbo)'ne. 

The  Gromwells. 

Ix  "  Alpine's  "  note  upon  the  charming  genus 
Lithospermum  (page  178)  he  draws  a  distinction 
between  JMoltkia  petroea  and  Lithospermum 
rosmarini  folium,  which  I  have  hitherto  followed 
Mr.  G.  Weathers  in  regarding  as  synonyms  for 
a  single  species.  I  should  be  grateful  for  infor- 
mation whether  authorities  differ  on  this  point. 
We  have  grown  Moltkia  petroea  on  a  retaining 
wall  for  many  years.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  Gromwells,  more  compact  than  L.  gi'amini- 
folium,  but  equally  profuse  in  bloom. 

Monreith.  Hkkdeht    M.\xwell. 

Mohkia    petraea- 

MoLTKi.v  petraea  is  quite  distinct  from  Litho- 
spermum rosmarinifolium.  Botanically  they 
diffei',  inasmuch  as  Moltkia  has  exserted 
stamens — that  is,  they  are  longer  than  the 
corolla,  while  in  Lithospermum  they  are  in- 
cluded, or  shoi'ter  than  the  corolla. 

Moltkia  petraea  forms  a  woody,  low  shrub, 
with  narrow  leaves  densely  furnished  with  for- 
ward pointing  hairs  on  both  surfaces,  giving  the 
plant  a  grey  appearance,  while  the  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots,  are  small  and  of  a  light  blue  colour. 

L.  rosmarinifolium  has  broader  leaves,  less 
hairy,  while  the  flowers  are  large  and  open,  of 
a  deeper  blue,  and  borne  in  fewer  flowered 
clusters,  and  solitary  flowers  are  often  pro- 
duced in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  below  the  point. 

Moltkia  petraea  is  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  59-12,  and  L.  rosmai'inifolium  in 
Flora  Italiana,  page  329. 
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Pal*?  Lavender  Blue. 

The    Loganberry. 

There  seems  every  justification  fm-  iifj^'in^'  ji 
more  extensive  cultivation  of  this  useful  and 
liardy  fruit.  It  rarely  fails  to  crop  freely,  and 
tliough  not  so  sweet  as  the  Raspherry  it  is 
nevertheless  excellent  stewed  or  as  a  preserve. 
An  additional  merit  is  that  the  fruiting  season 
is  a  comparatively  long  one,  in  fact,  it  will  ex- 
tend from  Jidy  well  into  autumn.  ( )\\ing  to  the 
long  slioots  made  annually  a  lair  amount  of 
space  is  i-e(|iiiici|  where  a  large  nnmherof  plants 
are  grown.  On  tiii'  other  hand,  this  fact  is  an 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  where  space  is  limited 
onl\  one  or  two  plants  need  be  grown,  and  they 
will  provide  many  pickings  for  stewing,  if  not 
enough  for  preserving.  Further,  though  the 
eidp  will  ii[)en  earlier  in  a  sunny  position,  shade 
is  nut  ileti-imental,  and  (piite  good  crops  are 
ohtained  ftotii  plants  gi'owing  in  sliaileil  posi- 
tions. Any  good  garden  soil  will  grow  Logan- 
berries very  well,  but  it  is  an  advantage  to  give 
a  forkful  oi'  tuT)  of  manure  to  each  ])L'Uit  in 
spring,  merely  ib'awing  aside  a  little  of  the  sui- 
face  soil,  laying  on  the  ni;inui'e  and  replacing 
the  soil  on  top  of  it. 


Suliiii'ltan  duellers  with  the  conventional 
hack  garden  may  safely  j)lant  Loganberries 
roimd  the  walls,  and  owners  of  small  gardens  in 
the  counti'y  disti'icts  would  find  them  useful  iu 
providing  fresh  fruit  for  a  long  time.  When  the 
iruit  is  over,  cut  out  the  old  canes  and  tie  up 
the  new  ones. 

CiHOWKK. 

Correspondence. 

FaSTIGIATK      TllEKS. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me.  in  siiijploinein  to  tlie 
most  interesting  article  on  fastigiate  tree.-^.  which 
I'ame  from  tlie  pen  of  my  leunied  frieiiil,  J)r. 
Henry,  and  a(lorn<'(l  your  N(}veuil)ei-  issue,  to  add 
the  following  :  — 

At  Kew  in  tiie  birch  collection  there  is  a  charm- 
ing fastigiate  form  of  tliat  lovely  tree  Jieftiht 
Ermani.  Of  all  the  treasures  accumulated  in  Sir 
George  Holford's  arboretum  at  Westonbirt,  Co. 
Glos.,  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  first  prize 
to  a  specimen  of  the  type,  which  displays  its  pale, 
coffee,  cream-coloured  stem  to  such  advantage 
among  tlie  dark  conifers  wiiit'h  form  its  back 
ground. 

Again,  in  the  riverside  rnu'sery  at  Kew,  and 
therefore  not  yet  revealed  to  the  pu))lic,  1  noticed 
lately  a  markedly  fastigiate  form  of  (Uitditschia 
triucanthos,  which  1  was  informed  had  Leen 
acquired  from  that  excellent  nurserynum.  Mon- 
sieur Leon  Chenault  of  Orleans. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  egotistic  if  I  men- 
tion that  I  also  have  two  fastigiate  trees  which 
are  not  recorded  by  Dr.  Henry.  They  are  a  com- 
mon Lime  and  a  TuliiJ  Tree.  (I  hate  employing 
the  botanic  name  JArlodcndion  tulipifera,  on 
accoimt  of  the  atrocious  false  concord  to  which 
learned  [  ?]  men  have  given  currency.)  Of  these, 
the  latter  is  particularly  attractive,  and  its 
narrow,  rigid  growth  makes  it  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  shrul)])ery,  where  it  uiakes  a  brave  show  aud 
takes  up  little  room. 

Turning  to  another  matter.  I  notice  in  your  lead- 
ing article  by  J.  W.  B.,  in  your  December  issue, 
wdiich  I  have  just  received,  that  he  does  not  seem 
over-confident  as  to  tlie  liardiness  of  (hHiiKintlnis 
(iniKitus.  He  need  be  under  no  uiwasiness; 
several  examples  of  this  i)lant  have  been  growing 
uninjured  at  Aldenham  for  ti'ii  or  more  years. — 
Your-,  &c.,  Vic.\HV   CiiuBS. 


Dear  Sir, — Sotue  time  ago  1  sent  you  a  photo, 
of  Pruiuis  Pissardii  in  full  flower  on  5th  Kerbuary, 
li)18,  with  the  suggestion  that  you  should  publish 
it  in  your  February  number,  as  an  cxauipic  and 
record  of  the  mildness  of  last  winter  ami  early 
manifestation  of  spring. 

I  have  seen  fa-ilin/  the  sauie  tree  a  sheet  of 
bloom,  similar  to  that  dei)ictcd  hi  lh 
Fel)ruary  5th.  On  near  examination 
that  there  are  numerous  buds  still  to 
l)ut  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  full  blooui 
of  the  hoiise  tells  me  that  on  the  .list  December 
this  winter  she  picked  some  sprays  with  flowers 
fully  oj)en. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  record  these  facts  with 
the  photo,  in  the  February  nuiuber. — Yours  faith- 
fully, JIknry  G.  Druky. 
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i'.y    }\.    1). 
( ( 'iiiiiiu  uc(]}. 

We  have,  already  stored  up  t-lin  materials  for 
the  soil,  or  •' compost,"  as  the  g;u'deners  call  it,  in 
wliich  the  ferns  are  to  grow,  and  have  taken  care 
that  it  shall  be  lime-free.  At  the  sanTe  time,  it 
will  soon  be  found  that  some  ferns  not  only  do 
not  oliject  to  linie,  but  actually  luxui'iate  in  it. 
We  should  therefore  have  a  heap  of  old  lime 
rubbish  stored  sou\ewhere  well  away  from  our 
main  supplies  of  soil,  also  a  few  limestone  rocks 
for  special  places.  It  is  thus  easy  to  supply  lime 
where  needed,  but  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it 
once  in  the  soil,  hence  the  necessity  of  keeping 
it  out  of  our  main  supply. 

To  prejxtre  the  compost.-  -\\"\t\\  a  sharp  spade 
cut  down  through  the  whole  fa,ce  of  one  end  of 
the  heap  of  loam  sods.  })reviously  built  u]i  into 
an  oblong  rectangular  heap,  a  slice  about  ']  inches 
thick.  By  this  means  we  get  samples  of  all  the 
sods,  some  of  which  may  be  more  loamy,  some 
more  fibrous  or  nrore  sandy  tlian  others,  the  bits 
cut  off  are  now  broken  by  hand  into  lumps 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  any  worm,  beetle 
or  grub  seen  is  taken  out  and  destroyed.  The 
same  procedure  is  then  adopted  with  the  heap 
of  peat  sods,  and  the  same  with  the  heap  of  leaf 
mould.  It  is  now  seen  why  we  advised  the 
building  of  the  sods  carefully,  a  proper  mixture 
thus  is  obtained,  and  there  is  no  waste. 

The  mixture  of  tlie  compost  is  as  follows  : — 
Two  parts  (say  2  buckets-full)  of  loam,  one  of 
peat,  one  of  leaf-mould,  and  one  of  sand,  are  all 
put  together  and  thoroughly  mixed  together  by 
Ijeing  turned  over  and  over  several  times  with  a 
spade.  This  is  used  for  the  general  soil  of  the 
rockery,  and  will  suit  nearly  all  ferns.  Some  few 
ferns  require  a  special  soil  :  this  is  easily  arranged 
afterwards  by  digging  out  the  soil  from  a 
"  pocket  "  and  replacing  it  with  the  special 
mixture.  For  instance,  [Maidenhair  ferns 
(Adiantums)  will  be  found  to  do  better  without 
peat,  so  a  special  mixture  of  loam  two  parts, 
leaf-mould  one  part,  sand  one  part,  is  made  with 
which  to  replace  that  already  in  the  pocket  : 
once  having  a  good  start  in  that,  the  roots  will 
roam  farther  afield,  and  select  the  parts  of  the 
general  compost  they  most  appreciate. 

Again,  Harts-tongue  ferns  (Scolopendriums) 
like  lime,  broken  and  pulverised  oyster  shells  for 
choice,  or  if  they  are  not  obtainable,  lim.e  rubbisli. 
For  these  therefore  we  will  select  the  lower  tiers  of 
the  rock-work,  so  that  the  limewater  from  them 
will  run  away  at  once  and  not  percolate  into 
the  soil  of  other  ferns,  which  may  hate  lime.  All 
that  is  needed  here  is  to  dig  out  a  pocket,  and  add 
to  the  soil  one  part  of  broken  oyster  shells — that 
is  one-fifth  of  the  whole  amount  of  compost. 

The  Spleenworts  are  a  delightful  fainily  of 
ferns,  and  for  the  most  part,  dainty  and  delicate. 
A  special  end  of  the  rockery,  or,  better  still,  a 
special  rock  work  for  themselves  in  one  corner 
of  the  house,  will  be  found  the  most  satisfactory. 
Many  of  them  are  ver>'  hard  to  grow  at  all  in  a 
greenhouse  with  other  ferns.  Their  foliage  abhors 
moisture  lying  on  it,  or  indeed  even  the  moist 
stagnant  atmosphere  of  the  house  which  other 
ferns  luxviriate  in.     Their  natural  habitat    is    old 


walls,  ruins,  rock  fissures,  where  they  can  get 
free  air  about  them  and  plenty  of  moisture  for 
their  roots,  which  wander  far'  througli  the  old 
mortar  and  decaying  vegetation  of  their  home. 
These  are  the  most  difficult  conditions  to  obtain 
indoors,  consequently  many  of  the  rarer  and  more 
delicate  ones  "  damp  off  "  and  disapjiear.  The 
common  Wall-rue  (Asplenium  ruta  nxuraria),  for 
instance,  has  defied  our  endeavours  to  keej3  it 
alive  more  than  two  seasons.  Ceterach  ofTicinarum, 
which  enjoys  the  same  conditions  as  the  spleen- 
worts,  soon  pines  and  disaj^pears  in  captivity. 
These  may  be  grown  under  glass  in  pots,  but  we 
are  dealing  here  with  rock-work,  and  unless 
specially  provided  for,  it  will  be  found  extremely 
diflicult  to  grow  them.  .  For  these  the  special  rock- 
work  should  be  made  in  the  most  airj'  part  of  tlie 
house — say  in  one  front  corner,  where  ventilation 
could  be  obtained  at  each  side.  The  rock-work 
should  simulate  an  old  ruin,  built  up  of  old  bricks 
and  slabs  of  sandstone,  leaving  a  little  more 
space  between  them  than  is  usual  in  a  proper 
building  Instead  of  real  mortar,  a  quantity  of  old 
mortar  sliould  be  well  broken  and  pulverized  and 
sifted  tlirough  a  coarse  sieve:  to  two  paa'ts  of  this, 
is  added  one  part  of  well  rubbed-up  peat  and  one 
part  of  leaf-mould,  the  whole  thoroughly  mixed 
and  then  wetted  till  it  gets  the  consistence  of 
ordinary  mortar,  and  is  used  like  mortar  for 
building  up  the  "  ruin."  If  the  plants  are  avail- 
able they  can  be  inserted  between  the  bricks  as 
the  building  progresses,  and  in  doing  so  you 
cannot    put    them    in    too    firmly    or    press    the 
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"mortar  "  too  closfly  al)out  tho  roots.  The 
uliole  thing  is  watered  from  above,  so  that 
moisture  trickles  tlu'ough  and  permeates  the 
structure  completely,  but  never  stagnates  and 
gets  too  wet.  Then  with  air  circulating  about 
them  from  the  adjacent  ventilators,  they  will 
luxuriate  and  show  a  beauty  never  seen  in  pot- 
gi-own  plants,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  way. 

At  one  end  of  the  main  rockery  it  may  be 
desired  to  form  a  cave,  at  the  furthest  back  and 
darkest  corner — this,  for  the  growth  of  Killarney 
and  other  filmy  ferns.  If  so,  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  !\aving  it  too  low  down.  Build  a 
l)reastwork  up  from  tlie  floor  18  inches  or  2  feet 
with  rough  stones  :ind  old  bricks,  filling  the 
interstices  with  very  wet  general  com})ost.  spores 
(if  other  ferns  will  soon  settle  on  tliis  and  cover 
it>  with  beautiful  verdure:  fill  the  space  beliind  up 
to  witliin  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  breastwork 
with  stones,  broken  crocks,  ttc.,then  a  thin  layer 
of  fine  cinders,  and  next  a  layer  of  peat.  Tlien  get 
a  large  sod  of  peat,  or  better,  some  of  the  outer 
fibrous  husks  of  cocoanuts,  if  they  can  be  obtained; 
sink  them  in  a  tub  of  water  by  tying  on  a  brick, 
and  leave  them  there  for  a  week,  at  least,  till  they 
are  thorougldy  soaked  through,  then  get  the 
rhizomes  of  Killarney  fern,  pin  them  down  close 
to  tlie  fibre  with  wire  (or  hairpins)  and  lay  them 
on  the  peat  bed.  filling  the  spaces  betwec^n  tho 
sods  or  husks  with  lumps  of  jjeat.  Syringe  the 
whole  two  or  three  times  a  week.  The  roof  of  the 
c.ive  should  be  about  2  feet  to  2-i  feet  above  the 
breastwork  in  front.  The  ferns  then  can  be  seen 
and  attended  to  without  inuch  stooping,  and  no 
furtlier  protection  or  closing  in  is  needed.  If 
sandstone  sides  and  roof  can  be  provided,  the 
ihizonies  will  soon  creep  all  over  it. 

Xotliing  now  reMuains  l>ut  to  select  and  jilant 
our  ferns,  and  our  future  success  will  largely 
depend  on  the  care  witli  which  we  have  made  all 
the  preceding  ])reparations  for  their  reception. 
We  are  apt  to  Ije  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  our 
phiuts  and  have  them  growing,  but  it  will  be 
round  tiiat  the  employment  and  interesl,  entailed 
ill  pro\iding  for  them  will  be  ;)  great  nr.d  real 
joy.  and  the  after  cari'  ol  them  will  be  (•ai-ri<'(l  on 
wit! I  the  greater  zest. 

In  selecting  our  plants  we  would  suggest  that, 
at  first  at  least,  none  but  evergreen  forms  are 
chosen.  If  this  advice  is  taken,  we  think  it  will 
not  be  regretted.  Tlie  appearance  of  the  house 
during  the  long  winter  months,  bright  and 
brilliantly  clotlied  tlvroughout  with  gracefid 
forms  in  all  sliades  of  green,  will  excite  wonder 
and  admiration,  far  beyond  that  which  will  be 
given  to  it  in  summer. 

It  is  crue  that  the  exclusion  of  deciduous  forms 
will  deprive  us  of  many  very  Ijeaiitiful  things  : 
but.  then  their  time  of  beauty  is  soon  succeeded 
by  a  jicriod  of  decay,  and  then  a  longer  period  in 
wliicli  they  are  entirely  lacking  of  interest.  The 
space  they  occupied  in  all  their  glory  is  now- 
vacant  and  unsightly,  and  nothing  can  be  doiu' 
in  the  meantinu>  to  improve  it.  Tliert^  are  ])lenty 
of  others  one  would  then  like  to  liave  in  their 
places,  but  we  remember  what  they  were, 
and  think  of  what  they  will  be,  so  cannot 
bear  to  root  them  up,  and  so  endure  tliem  still 
longer. 

Again,  avoid  introducing  the  common  fornis 
of  our  larger  growing  native  ferns ;  they  are 
easy  to  obtain,  so  the  temptation  is  great  to 
gather   them   ourselves  and   raj)idl>'   furnisli    our 


house.  Later  oit  you  may  find  an  odd  corner  to 
be  filled  up  w  liere  you  may  place  one,  but  it  will 
be  soon  found  tliat  space  is  too  precious,  and 
that  we  have  no  room  for  them. 

Also  be  content  witli  one  specimen  of  each 
kind,  thus  you  will  become  familiar  with  a  large 
range  of  varieties,  though  ^■ou  may  not  have 
great  space  at  your  disposal. 

When  planting,  intersperse  thos(>  with  light 
feathery  foliage  amongst  those  witli  heavy 
foliage,  tlie  effect  will  be  much  better  ;  also,  as 
mentioned  before,  select  small  and  low-growing 
forms  for  the  lower  spaces  in  the  lockery,  the 
larger-growing  ones  being  reserved  foi  the  higher 
places,  otherwise  the  smaller  kinds  will  be 
smothered  and  obscured  from  sight.  I'his  makes 
it  unnecessary,  and  indeed  inadvisable,  to  have 
the  slope  of  the  rockery  steep  ;  the  lower  the  back 
jiart  can  be  kept  the  better,  as  the  higher  the 
ferns  are  the  less  is  their  beauty  seen.  If  you 
have  the  opportunity,  Adsit  a  nursery  where  ferns 
are  made  a  special  feature,  make  a  note  of  the 
type  of  growth  of  the  various  foi-ms,  l)oth  as  to 
size  and  density  of  the  foliage,  for  the  plants  you 
buy  will  probably  be  quite  small,  but  may  grow 
to  a  very  large  size  in  a  couple  of  years.  For 
instance,  the  Jioyal  lern  (Osmunda  regalis)  may 
be  bought  in  a  small  "  thumi)  i)ot."  but  unless 
you  have  almost  unlimited  room,  it  is  quite 
unsuited  foi  your  rockery,  beautifid  though  it  is. 
It  will  grow  to  such  an  immense  size  that  it  will 
overshadow  e\  eiything  within  a.  couple  of  yards 
of  its  centre,  and  not  only  so,  but  its  roots  will 
spread  so  far  that  th.ey  will  rob  and  kill  every 
plant  even  further  away  :  then,  if  you  decide 
to  remove  it,  a  ou  will  find  a  hard  day's  job  before 
>  ou.  and  w  ill  have  pulled  down  ;i  large  j)art  of 
ihe   rockery   before  your  object  is  accomplished. 

We  will  now  indicate  some  ferns  suitable  for 
an  unheated  fernery,  with  a  rockery.  We  say 
advisedly  for  a  rockery,  for  we  are  conscious 
that  some  Avill  survive  a  frost  there  that  would 
perish  in  pots.  Pots  will  be  iienet  rated  )iy  frost, 
when  they  are  standing  on  shel\  cs.  that,  would  not 
reach  the  roots  in  the  rockei'y.  Here  they  are 
protected  by  the  foliage  covering  the  v.-hole 
mound,  by  the  large  mass  of  soi  and  by  the 
rocks  themselves  under  which  the  roots  lie  far 
out  of  its  reach.  All  the  ferns  we  select  will  be 
evergreen  forms,  and  will  be  I'oughly  cla.ssified 
as  to  their  habiti  of  growth  into  low,  medium  and 
tall.  Many  others  will  remain  that  ma.A-  be  tried 
when  more  experience  is  gained,  but  a  suflicieiit 
numl)er  will  b(>  hert^  given  to  make  a  good  stai't , 
and  all  have  ])een  tried  undii'  Ihe  conditicuis  laid 
(low  n. 

Low     (iiJowiNC    l'"(iHi\is. 

Adiantaim  capillus  veneris.  Asplciiium  fon- 
tanum,  A.  adiaiitum  nigrum.  A.  la.nceolatum, 
A.  marinum.  A.  rut  a  mia-aria,  A.  septentrionale, 
A.  trichomanes  nigrum,  A.  t.  viride.  A-  fla,belli- 
folium.  Blechnum  spicant,  Camptosorus  rhizo- 
))hyllus,  f'eterach  oflicinarum.  Oystoiiteris  fragilis 
(this,  tliough  deciduous,  is  included,  as  under 
glass  it  is  almosti  evergieen.  and  is  invaluable, 
as  its  dainty  seedlings  ajqiear  everywhere)  ; 
Davallia  buUata,  (good  for  the  wall)  ;  Doodia 
aspera,  I),  caudata,  Gymnogramma  triangularis, 
Ilymenophyllum  tunbridgense  (for  cave)  :  Lo- 
maria  alpina,  Polypodium  dryopteris,  P.  jdiego- 
pteris,  P.  cajcareuin  (these  also  arc;  deciduous. 
])ut   are  included  as  tliey  will  suit    the  wall    ;\n(] 
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will  creep  about  the  rock  work,  so  need  not  leave 
bare  spaces)  ;  P.  vnlgare,  P.  v.  Oainbricuni  (also 
good  for  wall). 

Mediuji  Forms. 

Adiantuni  chilense,  A.  cuneatum,  A.  Willi amsii, 
Aspleniuni  luciduni,  Allosorus  achrosticlioides, 
Cyrtouiiuin  caryotidiuni,  Dictyogj.T.nania  japonioa 
variegata,  Lastrea  recurva.  L.  n^ontana,  L. 
fragrans,  L.  erythrosora.  Niphobolus  lingua, 
Polystichuiu  triangulum  laxum,  V.  loncliitis, 
Pberis  cretica  alba  lineata,  P.serrulata,  Soolopen- 
drium  vulgare,  S.  v.  crispuni,  Todia  pellucida, 
T.  superba,  Trichontanes  radicans  (these  three 
for  cave). 

Tall  Forms, 

Adiantuni  pedatuiu,  CyrtomiuuT  falcatum,  C. 
fortuneii,  Dicksonia  antarctica  (this  is  a  tree 
fern.   a.nd   should    be  planted  amongst    those  of 


(Pteris  serriUata).  soutc  very  narrow,  otherq 
broad,  plain  or  tasseled  and  variegated,  are  very 
siiitable  for  this  situation.  ''  Ilart's-tongues  " 
(Scolopendriurns)  in  almost  ei..dless  variety  may 
be  liad  very  cheaply.  I'olypodys  in  many 
varieties  will  creep  about.  ^Maidenhairs,  too, 
will  tbrive  and  charm  with  their  fairy  leaflets. 
Many  others  can  be  obtained.  All  should  be 
purchased  quite  small.  Some  of  the  soil  is  picked 
away  from  the  roots,  then  the  finger,  inserted 
through  the  rabbit  netting,  is  moved  about  to 
form  a  space  in  the  soil,  the  roots  are  then  care- 
fidly  pushed  into  this  till  the  crown  is  just  level 
witli  the  wire,  then  the  finger  is  inserted  a  little 
higher  up  and  soil  pushed  down  on  the  roots  and 
the  space  filled  up  ;  this  second  hole  is  now 
plugged  v/ith  some  fresh  soil,  a  piece  of  moss 
put  in,  and  the  planting  is  done.  A  few  squirts 
from  a  syringe  just  above  the  level  of  the  plant. 
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medium  height,  so  as  to  give  it  head  room  later)  : 
Lastrea  dilatata,  L.  rigida,  L.  n,ristata,  L.  a. 
variegata.  L.  opaca,  L.  goldeana,  Lygodium 
japonica  (scandens  —  climber):  Polystichum 
munitum,  1'.  setosum,  I\  angulare.  P.  achros- 
ticlioides, P.  proliferum.  Pteris  crispa.  P. 
argyrea.  ^Yoodwardia  radicans  (This  splendid 
fern  is  alniost  too  large  for  a  modest  hoiise. 
Its  fronds  shoot  \ip  and  then  bend  over  till  their 
tips  are  far  below  the  level  of  the  crown  :  it 
should  therefore  when  quite  small  be  planted, 
the  crown  pointing  down,  in  the  wall  :  only  some 
of  the  fronds  will  arch  outwards  :  they  may 
attain  a  length  of  9  feet.  Young  plants  will  form 
near  the  tip  of  each  frond). 

As  the  back  wall  is  not  prepared  for  the  real 
cidtivation  of  ferns.  Init  only  as  a,  means  of 
furnisliing  the  liouse,  our  rule  as  to  growing  one 
of  each  kind  does  not  hold  good  for  this  situation. 
Many  common  evergreen  kinds  can  be  got  to 
furnish    the    wall.      Numerous    "  ribbon    ferns  " 


and  you  may  leave  it,  confident  that  it  will  grow. 
The  plants  having  been  given  their  chosen 
places  in  the  rockery  should  be  carefully  planted. 
If  they  are  in  small  pots  they  should  be  \\  atered 
the  evening  })CJori'  jjlanting.  Turn  the  plant  out 
of  the  pot.  and  be  careful  in  the  subsequent 
handling  not  to  injure  the  roots.  If  the  iiot  is 
very  full  of  roots,  just  slightly  loosen,  or  rouiid, 
off,  the  upper  edge  of  soil  where  the  surface  ^^  as 
in  contacu  with  the  pot  :  do  not  disturb  or  try 
to  pick  out  the  drainage  crocks  that  were  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  pot  was  not  very  full  of  roots, 
this  drainage  material  may  be  carefully  picked 
ovit.  The  ball  of  roots  is  then  placed  in  a  hole 
made  with  the  fingers,  in  the  centre  of  the 
"  pocket  "  full  of  compost,  which  is  then  filled 
in  around  the  plant  and  very  firmly  pressed  in 
with  both  hands,  one  on  each  side,  all  round, 
more  comjaost  being  added  as  it  is  pressed  in 
till  it  is  level,  or  very  slightly  higher  than  the 
surface  that  was  in  the  pot.     The  whole  pocket 
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IS  yivcn  fJii'iL  ;i  l-!i(;L<)u^iily  .uond  soakiiip;  with, 
water,  and  loft  alone  i'or  tlirce  or  I'oui'  (la>  s.  before 
any  more  water  is  given. 

On  the  proper  watering  of  the  ferns,  a  good 
deal  of  your  success  will  depend.  Never  forget 
the  very  simple  and  conuncn-sense  fact  that 
wlien  they  ai-e  actively  growing — that  is,  making 
and  throwing  up  and  developing  new  fronds,  they 
rerpiire  much  more  water,  than  wlien  resting, 
that  is,  after  the  fronds  are  mature  and  tViey 
simply  want  to  live,  and  not  grow  any  more. 
Also,  that  they  require  more  water  in  liot  weather 
than  in  cold  weather,  and  more  also  in  dry 
weather  than  in  da.iup  or  wet  weather.  So  t.rue 
is  this,  that  my  rockery  gets  no  water  from  tlie 
beginning  of  Noveml)er  till  tin;  end  of  .January, 
or  if  tiier(^  is  frost  and  iiard  weather,  till  tlie 
middle  or  end  of  February.  Some  peonle  will 
liardiy  credit  this,  but  to  my  mind  it,  is  t.lie  most 
important  elenient  in  successfully  growing  ferns 
in  an  unheated  house,  and  saving  them  through 
the  winter.  It  musli  not  be  forgotten  tliat  we 
are  dealing  here  with  a  rockery  and  not  witlL 
]iot  plants — for  them  some  water  is  necessary 
now  and  then,  or  they  will  certainly  die,  and  if 
just  after  watering  them  frost  appears,  they 
will  likely  die.  so  the  position  with  theni  is 
different  and  difficult.  Jn  the  rockery,  however. 
the  soil  never  gets,  during  tlie  three  \\  incer  months, 
s.^  dry  that  t!ie  ]ilanis  will  suffer,  th"ir  roots  are 
tucked  away  under  tl'.e  stones  in  damj)  cool  earth, 
tliere  is  little  evaporation,  and  tlie  plants  vre  not 
actively  growing.  Extra  water  at  this  time  will 
make  the  soil  cold  and  sour,  will  induce  an  over- 
moisture-laden  atmosphere,  and  damping  or 
mildew  of  the  foPage  will  be  the  result  ;  besides,  if 
fiost  penetrates,  it  will  have  a  much  more  serious 
(•rfeet  on  the  wet  earth  than  it  woidd  on  dry. 
killing  the  roots  where  it  penetrated. 

The  next,  perhaps  stai'tling,  propositio)i  is.  dc» 
not  water  your  ferns  overhead-  that  is,  do  no^ 
si)rinkle  or  wet  the  foliage.  The  only  exce|)tion 
lo  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  filmy  ferns  (e.g.. 
ICillarney  fern).  These,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  constantly  waf  ered  over  head,  so  as  to  keep  the 
fronds  damp.  Sonie  few'  xerns  make  such  an 
abundance  of  spores,  that  these  and  the  spore 
(^jises  when  shed  cover  the  foliage  with  thick 
Virown  dust  wdiich  may  be  objected  to  ;  some  of 
this  may  be  removed  with  a  feather  brush,  or 
it  may  bo  syringed  off — in  tViafc  case  a  dry  airy 
day,  witliout  cold  wind,  sliould  be  selected,  tlie 
plant  or  plants  syringed,  the  excess  juoisture 
shaken  off,  the  door  and  ventilators  all  opened 
wide,  so  <.h;',t  free  dry  air  circulates  and  dries  tlie 
foliage  rajndly.  Then  the  doors  and  ventilators 
are  closed  again,  and  the  still  moist  atiiuisphr-re 
again  maintained.  .Many  peo])le  think  that  the 
7aore  water  you  gi\<'  ferns  the  better,  a'ld  that 
'hey  specially  enjoy  ijeitig  syringed.  This  is  not 
so.  They  undouljtedly  like  an  unfailing  su])]»l> 
of  moisture,  but  not  too  n-uch  of  it.  and  thougli 
plenty  of  rain  has  no  ill  effect,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  in  their  wild  habitat,  that  is  because  the 
water  is  being  constMiitly  changed,  and  as  soon 
as  the  rain  ceases  the  breeze  shakes  suiierfluous 
moisture  off  them  and  evaporation  in  the  fipen 
air  soon  completely  diies  them.  L'nder  glass 
these  conditions  do  not  obtain.  Yom-  syringe 
leaves  a  superfluity  of  water  in  the  fronds,  for 
tliere  is  no  breeze  to  shake  it  off,  so  it  soaks  into 
the  leaflets  and  stagnates.  The  close  atmosphere 
of  the  glass-house  is  .saturated  with  moisture,  so 


there  is  little  ol  iio  evr.iiora.tioii,  the  consequence 
is  that  rotting  or  damping  occvu's,  not  perhajis  in 
the  most  prominent  or  vigorous  fronds,  but  in 
those  of  weaker  growth,  low  and  deep  in  the  plant, 
crowded  and  shaded  by  stiOnger  fronds  or  by 
those  of  adjoining  plants,  and  once  ii.  starts  in. 
the  weaker  it  may  soon  spread  to  the  stronger  : 
or  a  mouldy  leaflet  comes  in  contact  with  a  fi-esh 
.strong  young  fi'ond  just  starting  up.  soft  and  full 
of  sa]).  it  at  once  becomes  infected,  the  mould 
penetrates  through  it,  and  it  falls  over  destroyed. 
This  is  not  the  only  ill-result  of  over-head  watei- 
ing,  for  many  ferns,  though  tliey  will  not  easily 
"  damp,"  become  greatly  discoloured,  getting 
black  or  brown  if  wat(M'  lies  on  theni  for  even  a 
very  short  time.  Tl  is  is  mcst  trtte  of  those  \\hose 
foliage  has  a  rougli  or  dull  stu'face.  Those  with 
a  shiny  surface  stand  water  best  as  a  rule. 

Tlie  water  then  must  be  given  to  the  individual 
plants,  rot  poured  or  sprayed  proniiscuously  over 
the  whole  lot.  It  should  be  given  through  the 
pipe  of  the  watering  pot  without  any  "  rose  "  on 
it,  and  given  carefully  so  ."-.s  not  to  wash  the  .soil 
away  from  the  plant.  The  best  way  is  to  water, 
not  the  plants,  but  the  rocks— -the  force  of  the 
flow  is  thus  bi'oken,  the  soil  is  not  disturbed,  and 
tl  e  plants  are  watered  just  as  well  as  if  it  was 
poured  direct  into  the  "  pocket."  This  saves 
time  too,  for  the  same  care  is  not  required — the 
water  flows  all  over  the  stone  and  waters  all  the 
])ockets  that  survottnd  it. 

Again,  when  watering  do  it  li  berally,  give  a  good 
saturating,  and  tlien  leave  it  alone  for  a  few  days. 
In  very  hot  midsummer  weather  it  will  be  all  the 
better  to  water  every  evening,  but  if  for  any 
reason  it  is  in(;on\enient  or  impossible  to  do  so. 
no  harm  will  result,  they  will  go  for  three  or  fotu- 
days  even,  at  that  time,  witliout  suffering.  In 
s|)ring,  when  growth  is  commencing,  a  good 
watering  once  or  twice  a  week  is  enough.  In 
autumn  once  a  week  cr  ten  days  is  plenty,  unless 
there  is  some  very  hot  dry  AAeather,  when  they 
should  be  watered  about  tliT'ee  times  a  fortnight. 

It  will  be  seen  f.lierefore  that  the  laljotn-  of 
watering  is  not  very  deadly. 

In  one  corner  of  the  house  a  dipping  tub  sliould 
be  provided,  not  only  for  the  conAenience  of 
dipping  the  can  to  fill  it,  but  in  order  that,  being 
kei)i,  ftdl,  yoti  have  a.  supply  of  water  near  tlie 
temperattu-e  of  tlie  house,  so  that  t.he  plants  are 
not  chilled  by  the  cold  water  fresh  from  the 
supply  pipe.  Jf  the  supply  laid  on  to  the  liouse 
is  "  soft  "  like  the  ^  artry  water  supplied  to 
Dublin,  it  may  be  freely  used  for  all  purposes  : 
btit  if  it  is  "  hard  "—that  is,  contains  a  quantity 
of  dissolved  lime,  it  shoidd  not  be  used.  It  will 
be  necessary  then  to  make  provision  for  catching 
the  rain-water  from  the  roof,  eitliei  in  a  series  of 
tubs  or  in  a  lai-ge  cistern,  made  by  sinking  a.  hole 
in  the  floor  and  lining  it  with  cement.  This  is 
a  laborious  and  costly  job.  and  keeps  the  water 
really  coolei'  than  we  wcndd  like  it.  A  cou])le  of 
paraffin  barrels  cut  in  half  will  make  four  service- 
able tubs,  which  will  give  a  suilicient  snpi)ly. 
These  may  be  all  connected  together,  either  near 
the  bottom,  by  a  siiort  straiidit  piece  of  lead  pipe, 
or,  better,  near  the  overflow  Ica el  at  to])  by  a 
bent  lead  pipe  which  reaches  from  the  l.'ottorn 
C)f  one  t,o  the  Ijottom  of  the  other.  This  acts  as  ai 
syjthon  and  keejis  the  water  level  the  same  in 
all  four  tubs.  It  is  better  t  han  the  former  method, 
as  there  it  is  very  diflicult  to  prevent  a  leak,  which 
will    drain    the    tubs  ;    wlu-re    the    connection    is 
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made  above,  a  small  leak  is  no  harm,  as  it  can 
only  occur  when  the  tubs  are  already  full.  If  the 
syphon  gets  air-blocked,  an  awl  hole  at  tlie  upper 
part  of  the  bend  will  at  once  correct  tliis.  the  hole 
being  then  plugged  by  a  bit  of  wood. 

Ventilation  is  the  next  consideration.  The  first 
general  principle  is  that  ferns  dislike  a  draught,  but 
lejoice  in  still  air.  Second,  they  dislike  dry  a,ir 
and  rejoice  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Tliird,  they 
disUke  changes  of  temperature  :  the  greater  these 


aljsence  of  eouipetition  from  the  Colonies  fruit 
growing  should  pay  well  when  there  is  a  fair  crop. 
But  what  if  there  is  no  crop  ?  some  may  say.  That 
is  just  the  point,  and  the  question  is.  Does  fruit 
growing  by  itself  pay  ?  or  must  it  be  combined 
with  some  other  1n-anch  of  horticulture  or  with 
agriculture?  There  seems  some  gromid  for  think- 
ing that  the  farmer  who  takes  up  fruit  growing 
and  determines  to  do  it  thoroughly  is  on  the  right 
track.    Manure,  sooner  or  later,  is  a  necessity,  and 
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are,  and  the  more  rajjid,  the  worse,  loiu-th,  that 
the.^e  likes  and  dislikes  are  much  more  pronounced 
in  the  "  growing  "  period  of  the  year — that  is, 
when  the  ferns  are  making  fresh  new  fronds,  than 
in  the  "  resting  "  jjeriod.  when  the  fronds  are 
fully  developed.  With  fchese  fo\xr  jjrinciples 
understood  and  kept  in.  mind,  the  whole  question 
becomes  simple. 

{To   he  cutifiii  ucd.) 

The  Future  of  Fruit   Growing. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  of  this  industry 
in  Ireland  for  many  years  past,  and  nuich  has  been 
accomplished.  The  war  caused  a  big  increase  in 
prices,  as  the  Market  Eeport  in  this  Journal 
showed,     and     incidentally     proved     that     in     the 


as  a  correspondent  in  a  recent  issue  points  out,  it 
is  hard  to  get.  The  farmer  who  is  tilling  his  land 
and  feeding  stock  is  the  one  most  likely  to  have 
manure  to  spare  for  fruit  trees  and  bushes. 

Moreover,  it  seldom  happens  that  all  fruits  are 
a  failure  the  same  season,  and  this  again  leads  one 
to  ask  whether  it  is  wise  to  plant  apples  only. 
Another  may  ask  what  about  a  season  when  there 
is  a  "lut  of  fruit  of  all  kinds?  Then  it  does  not 
pay  f'or  picking.  There  should  be  some  means  of 
obviating  this,  in  improved  methods  of  ])reserving, 
by  pulping,  canning,  bottling,  &c.,  for  the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  let  the  crop  be  ever  so  large 
fruit  is  never  cheap  in  our  large  cities,  and  halt 
the  population  rarely  get  enough,  as  they  cannot 
afford  to  buy  it.  What  is  the  outlook  for  the 
future  ? 
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Allotment  Notes. 

Although  tlu'  war  may.  we  all  hope,  be  virtually 
regarded  as  over,  the  demand  for  food,  esijecially 
on  the  Continent,  is  still  an  urgent  matter,  and  the 
eidtivation  of  allotments  one  of  national  necessity. 
We  are.  however,  going  to  suggest  that  where  pos- 
silile  some  space  might  reasonably  be  devoted  on 
the  allotment  to  a  flower  Ijorder.  It  has  not  been 
our  experience  that  space  devoted  to  flowers  ha- 
resulted  ni  a  corresjjonding  shortage  of  vegetables. 
Rather  the  best  growers  of  vegetables  are,  without 
exception,  men  who  can  still  find  rooni  for  a  flower 
Ijorder.  In  fact,  the  cultivation  of  a  flower  border 
is  sometimes  included  under  the  ndes  whereby 
l)lots  are  let  to  tenants.  Where  the  plots  are  sa 
laid  out  that  each  plot  holder  can  have  access  to 
his  plot  for  a  cart,  it  is  usual  for  the  flower  border 
to  be  at  that  end  of  the  plot  adjoining  the  cart 
way.  We  can  point  to  examples  where  these  cart 
roads  have  resembled  a  broad  avenue,  in  places 
overhung  with  arches  of  roses,  and  with  flower 
borders  on  each  side  presenting  a  magnificeni 
sjx'ctacle — the  skill  of  souie  amateurs  ))eing  un- 
surpassed in  thi;  respect.  Now,  we  believe  this  to 
In-  all  for  the  good.  Allotment  holders  in  these 
groups  of  plots  have  a  real  garden  of  their  own, 
which  is  at  once  a  pleasure  to  theiuselves,  their 
fauiilies,  and  jiassers-by.  Naturally  this  aspect  of 
the  i)lot  has  not  lieen  developed  so  uuich  the  last 
year  or  two,  but  it  is  surprising  what  can  be  done 
with  the  showy  kinds  of  vegetables.  A  trellis  is 
(juite  easily  fixed  with  stout  rods  and  string  whicii 
will  i)c  suitable  for  Scarlet  Runners,  and  display 
llic  beautiful  green  foliage  and  scarlet  fhnvers  in 
the  suuHiier.  This  luay  conveniently  be  i)laced 
four  feet  from  tiie  edge  of  the  plot.  In  the  inter- 
vening space  odd  plants  of  Carrots,  the  foliage  of 
which,  when  well  developed,  is  quite  as  elegant  as 
luany  plants  grown  pin-ely  for  ornamental  pur- 
])oses.  Crimson-leaved  Beet,  an  odd  Parsnip,  and 
a  few  flowers  uuike  a  veritable  war-tiuu'  flower 
i)order.  As^  the  extreme  urgency  for  vegetables 
slackens,  the  number  of  flowers  can  l)e  increased, 
and  Sweet  Peas  take  the  place  of  Scarlet  Runners. 
Skkd  Sowing. — The  majority  of  allotment  holders 
<l(j  not  attempt  to  sow  seeds  as  early  as  takes  place 
in  private  and  market  gardens.  One  of  tlie  chief 
causes  for  this  is,  of  course,  the  inability  to  be  able 
to  select  aniitable  site  and  to  'take  advantage  of  the 
few  days  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  the  weather 
and  soil  are  most  favourable  for  early  sowing  of 
seeds.  Where  opportunities  present  themselves, 
nuiny  seeds  may  Ix-  sown  during  this  month  to  give 
early  crops.  Broad  Beans  sown  now  will  provide 
an  early  supply.  If  it  is  not  intended,  however, 
to  SOW'  this  crop  in  a  bed  or  rows,  a  few  seeds  could 
be  sown  between  other  crops.     Parsley  is  a  profit- 


able crop  to  tliose  allotment  holders  who  sell  their 
surplus  produce,  and  a  small  sowing  can  now^  be 
made.  Parsnips  grow  well  on  ground  whicli  has 
previously  been  occupied  with  Celery  trenches,  as 
this  vegetable  enjoys  a  deeply  worked  soil  and  a 
long  season  of  growth.  Rake  the  surface  soil  as 
smooth  as  possible,  and  draw  drills  15  inches  to 
18  inches  apart.  Sow  very  thinly;  this  plant 
makes  a  lot  of  growth,  and  is  too  often  shameiuliy 
treated  by  plot  holders.  If  extra  fine  roots  are 
wanted  for  exhibition,  holes  nuiy  be  made  with  a 
crow'bar,  filling  up  with  finely-sifted  soil,  and  then 
sowing  a  few  seeds.  A  small  sowing  can  be  made 
of  Celery  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a  heated  frame  or 
greenhouse.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  develop, 
watch  that  they  do  not  become  overcrowded,  and 
keep  the  young  plants  near  the  glass  to  prevent 
them  becoming  long  and  weak.  Early  varieties  of 
Carrots  and  White  Turnips  can  be  sown  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  easily  warmed  by  the  sun.  Peas  of 
the  first  early  varieties  may  also  be  sown  in 
similar  positions,  but  precautions  should  be  taken 
against  mice,  slugs,  &c.  Usually  a  dressing  of  soot 
and  finely-sifted  coal  ashes  prove  effective  against 
these  pests.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  sow  in 
boxes  Brussel's  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  and  Caulillower, 
transplanting  them  when  large  enough  into 
frames.  Many  allotment  holders  purchase  these 
plants,  esi)ecially  Caulifiowers.  and  often,  unfortu- 
nately, introduce  on  the  plot  Finger-and-Toe  or 
Clubroot  disease.  More  than  once  we  have  ob- 
served young  ])lants  of  the  Cabbage  Family  ex- 
posed for  sale  where  allotment  holders  usually  pur- 
chase, which  were  simply  full  of  this  disease,  the 
nature  of  which  the  allotment  holder  was  ignorant 
of,  being  in  its  early  stages,  but  which  must  have 
been  quite  apparent  to  the  vendor.  One  of  the 
greatest  plant  pathologists  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  if  seed-beds  for  the  various  kinds  of  cabbages 
are  jjroperly  liiued  the  plants  will  grow  up  free 
from  disease,  as  infection  takes  place  in  the  seed- 
ling stage  or  quite  early  period  of  growth.  Ex])eri- 
uients  we  have  carried  out  appear  to  confirm  this 
statement,    and   further  trials  will  be  made. 

Prep.^ration  of  thk  Soil. — Every  oi)i)ortiniity 
should  be  taken  to  complete  the  work  of  digging 
and  trenching.  Where  the  ground  was  dug  over  in 
the  autuum,  advantage  should  l)e  taken  when  the 
land  is  dry  to  work  the  soil  and  attempt  to  get  it 
into  a  condition  ready  for  srtwing  seeds.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  light  soils.  No  advantage  is 
gainonl  by  attemi)ting  to  work  on  heavy  or  clay 
soils  when  the  land  i<  wet;  rather  the  reverse  in 
fact.  The  keen,  dry  winds  of  March  maki'  a  great 
iui{)icssion  on  heavy  land. 

Sphing  Cabbagk. — Exaiuine  the  rows  of  these 
])lants,  and  where  there  are  gaps  fill  these  uj)  with 
young  plants  from  the  seed  ))ed. 

Shallots. — Shallots  are  grown  extensively  on 
allotuuMits,  and  probably  no  crop  is  more  easily 
grown.  Moreover,  under  good  conditions  they  are 
most  prolific,  and  provide  a  good  substitute  for 
Onions.  Sluillots  also  have  the  advantage  of  rii>eii- 
ing  early  and  keeping  well  through  the  winter. 
They  may  be  planted  during  February  on  ground 
that  has  been  well  manured.  Press  the  bulbs 
firndy  into  the  ground  about  !)  inches  ai)art  and 
]-2  inches  between  the  rows.  Al)Out  .S  lbs.  should 
plant  two  rows  ."{(l  feet  long.  Tf  the  soil  is  suitable. 
l)lant  also  Potato  Onions. 

.Ikrusalkm  Artichokks. — This  croj)  has  bei'U 
suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato.  Iloweyer, 
it  is  usually  ])lanted  in  any  odd  corner.  It  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  under  the  best  conditions  grow>; 
rather  tall  and  suffers  from  autuum  gales.  The 
tul)ers  shoiUd  now  be  planted,  where  it  is  intended 
to  grow  this  crop.  G.  H.  O. 
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Southern  and  Western  Counties. 

By  T.  E.  TojiALix,  Gardener  to  the  Eight  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  K.P.,  Bess- 
borough,    County   Kilkenny. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — Where  no  replanting  ii 
to  be  done,  the  borders  may  now  be  forked  over  and 
a  dressing  of  short  manure  worked  in.  Mont- 
bretias  soon  deteriorate  if  left  too  long  undis- 
turbed. They  should  be  lifted  every  second  year 
and  the  best  corms  replanted  at  four  or  five 
inches  apart,  in  a  fresh  situation  in  the  border  if 
130-sible.  The  present  month  is  a  suitaljle  time  for 
doing  this,  and  also  for  overhauling  the  Michael- 
ma?  Daisy  Border.  With  the  latter  it  is  best  to 
replant  quite  small  pieces  detached  from  the  out- 
side of  the  clumps,  subsequently  restricting  each 
plant  to  about  6  growth-;,  which  should  be  staked 
out  separately.  In  this  way  they  will  bear  flowers 
up  their  entire  length  instead  of  only  a  few  on  top 
as  is  so  often  seen. 

Border  Carn.\tions. — If  these  have  been  wintered 
in  small  pot?  in  frames  they  should  be  planted  out 
in  their  flowering  quarters  at  the  first  opportunity, 
when  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  tread  firmly.  A 
good  dusting  of  soot  well  raked  in  before  plant- 
ing will  be  beneficial  to  the  plants.  Carnations 
should  be  planted  firmly  at  one  foot  apart  each 
way. 

Box  Edgings.- — Where  these  need  attention  this 
is  a  suitable  time  for  replanting,  and,  as  all  the 
work  can  be  done  on  the  path,  it  will  provide  work 
for  a  showery  period.  The  old  edgings  may  be 
taken  up,  and  after  cutting  a  straight  edge  with 
a  spade,  pull  the  old  plants  to  pieces  and  lay  the 
shortest  and  best  pieces  thickly  in  a  single  row 
along  the  ■imall  trench  thus  provided,  afterwards 
drawing  in  the  soil  on  the  inside,  and  treading 
firmly. 

Lawns  should  now  be  well  brushed  and  after- 
wards rolled.  The  edges  should  then  be  neatly  cut 
with  a  sharp  edging  tool.  Owing  to  the  mild 
winter  patches  of  the  grass  will  have  grown  too 
long  for  the  lawn  mower,  and  these  should  be  cut 
over  with  a  .^cythe  before  the  lawns  are  swept. 

Sweet  Peas  may  now  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes 
of  good  soil,  placing  the  seeds  about  an  inch  apart 
and  covering  lightly  with  fine  soil.  Water  in  care- 
fully with  a  fine  rose  and  put  the  boxes  in  a  close 
house  to  germinate.  As  soon  a;  the  seedlings  are 
up  remove  them  to  a  cooler  structure,  and  gradu- 
ally, as  the  plants  become  stronger,  harden  them 
off  in  readiness  for  planting  out  in  April. 


The  Vegetable  Garden. 

January  has  been  so  wet  that  ground  work  is 
very  backward.  No  digging  has  been  possible 
here  up  till  now  (Jan.  22),  but  rough  forking  be- 
tween trees  and  similar  work  has  been  cleared  up, 
so  that  all  available  strength  can  be  put  to  the 
digging  as  soon  as  suitable   weather  occurs. 

Another  row  of  Peas  may  be  sown  as  early  in  the 
month  as  possil)le;  for  this  sowing  the  Pilot  is  a 
good  variety.  Shallots,  too,  may  be  planted  in 
well-manured  ground  made  firm  by  treading.  The 
bull)S  should  be  Iniried  to  half  their  depth  and 
made  firm  in  the  ground,  so  that  'the  roots  push- 
ing from  the  base  will  not  force  them  out  of  the 
soil. 

The  Herb  Border.— New  plantations  of  mint 
and  other  perennial  herbs  may  now  be  made.  The 
border  should  be  well  manured  and  the  various 
herbs  arranged  in  neat  beds  of  a  suitable  size, 
having  regard  to  the  quanti'ty  of  each  kind  that 
is  usually  called  for. 

A  little  Parsley  seed  should  be  sown  under  glass 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  afterwards  pricking 
out  the  seedlings  in  a  cold  frame  to  be  eventually 
planted  outside  in  April.  A  small  bed  of  Parsley 
grown  in  this  way  will  provide  an  enormous 
suj)ply,  besides  being  an  attractve  feature  of  the 
Kitchen  Garden.  Other  vegetables  that  repay 
similar  treatment  include  Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauli- 
flower and  Onions,  but  in  the  case  of  the  last 
named  the  second  pricking  out  may  be  dispensed 
with. 

Pot.4toes. — If  the  main  crop  Potato  "  seed  "  has 
not  yet  been  selected,  no  time  should  be  lost  before 
doing  this,  and  eitlier  "  boxing  "  it  or  laying  it 
out  in  a  light,  airy  shed.  Boxes  for  this  pur- 
pose are  strongly  recommended,  as  they  can  be 
packed  up  one  above  the  other  around  the  shed  or 
loft.  Moreover  their  use  leads  to  much  saving  of 
labour  at  planting  time,  as  they  are  simply  carted 
to  the  field,  and  the  seed  plan'ted  straight  from 
them  into  the  drills. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  winter  spraying  of  fruit  trees  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  completed  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  The 
alleys  and  liorders  can  then  be  dug  and,  where  it  is 
necessary,  manure  can  be  -applied  at  the  same 
time.  The  surest  guide  as  to  when  manure  is 
needed  is  in  the  amount  of  new  growth  a  tree  is 
making.  It  is  most  important,  besides  encourag- 
ing fruitfulness.  to  keep  the  trees  growing 
healthily,  otherwise  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
crop  will  soon  deteriorate.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
too  much  growth  is  being  made,  manure  should  be 
withhelcl,  and  in  some  cases  root  priming  may  be 
necessary.  When  the  pruning  of  bush  fruits  is 
finished  '  the    plantation^    should  be    forked    over. 
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These  usually  carry  heavy  crop?  and  manure  is 
necessary  every  second  year,  alternating  this  with 
a  good  dressing  of  lime  or  superphosphate. 

It  will  be  expedient  before  the  end  of  the  month 
to  have  some  covering  in  position  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Apricots  from  fronts.  Any  light  canvas  or 
similar  material  that  can  be  removed  in  Ihe  day 
time  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  biid.s  are 
ah-cady  showing  white  here  (Jan.  22nd),  and  look 
like  being  even  earlier  in  flower  than  last  season, 
wlien  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom  by  the  end  of 
February.  This  involved  a  long  period  of  niglitly 
covering'  up,  but  the  result  fully  repaid  the  extra 
trouble,  as  the  trees  perfected  heavy  crops  in  a 
season  of  scarcity  in  spite  of  several  heavy  frosts 
durin?   fhp   flowering  period. 


Midland  and  Northern  Counties. 

By    W.    Roberts,    Gardtqu'r   to   Lady  Emily    Bury 
Charleville    Forest,    Tiillamore,    King's    County. 

FOJKINU  HousKS,  kc. 
Attend  carefully  to  iirevious  sowings  in  heat  for 
early  sui)plies,  and  i)ut  in  more  Cucunil)er  and 
Melon  for  succession.  Also  Tomato,  Cauliflower, 
and  Forcing  Carrot.  A  few  of  the  earliest  Peas 
nuiy  also  be  sown  in  sods  or  boxes,  and  attend  to 
the  slaking  of  those  already  requiring  same  either 
ixnder  cover  or  in  the  open.  Asparagus,  Seakale, 
and  Rhul)arl)  may  be  put  in  for  succession,  also 
Onions  in  boxes  for  planting  out  later.  Those  so 
treated  seem  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  mildew 
and  mite  better  than  the  old  orthodox  sowings  out 
of  doors  in  March.  Sweet  Peas  should  also  be  sown 
in  sods,  boxes,  or  pots  for  transfer  to  the  open 
later  on,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  anything  in  the 
nature  of  coddling.  Move  them  to  a  cool,  airy 
house  or  frame  as  soon  as  they  are  well  up. 
Sowing  may  be  made  of  such  things  as  Begonia, 
Gloxinia,  Dahlia,  r.,obelia.  Pansy,  Golden  Featlier, 
and  innumerable  other  subjects,  according  to  indi- 
vidual  taste  or  fant  y. 

Attr-nri  carrfuily  to  disbudding  of  early  Peaches 
and  Vines,  and  where  the  former  are  in  flower 
maintain  a  conifortal)le  atmosphere,  and  on  dry, 
suiniy  periods,  if  the  prominent  flowers  are  gone 
over  with  a  camel  hair  brush  or  a  ralibit's  tail — 
"  the  latter  T  And  the  best  " — it  will  help  the  ferti- 
lisation of  the  flowers  most  required.  The  same 
remarks  apjjjy  to  early  Grajx's,  though  in  some 
places  like  this  it  is  not  necessary,  care  being 
taken  in  l)oth  cases  to  have  both  flowers  pollen  and 
brush  ])erfectly  dry. 

Thk   K  itch  km    (Jaruen. 

Parsnips. — This  is  probably  the  best  month  to 
sow  main  crops  of  this  very  desirable  vegetiiblr. 
It  succeeds  best  in  a  deep,  sandy  soil  or  light  loam 
in  good  heat;  but  on  no  accomit  jhould  the 
ground  be  manured  iiiuuediately  in  advance  of 
sowing  as  the  majority  of  the  roots  will  be 
forked  and  useless.  Tlie  essential  point  is  to  |)ve- 
T)are  the  ground  by  deep  digging  or  trenching  in 
autumn,  allowing  the  surface  to  remain  rough 
during  the  winter  and  break  it  down  to  a  flue 
tilth  before  sowing.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  is 
to  get  tbe  ground  sufficiently  dry.  but  advantage 
must  be  taken  of  the  first  favourable  oi)i)ortunity 
to  get  the  seed  in,  as  they  require  a  loni:  season 
of  growth  to  bring  them  to  perfection.     Where  rust 


is  troublesome  a  liberal  dressing  of  soot  raked  in 
at  .sowing  is  the  best  preventative  I  know  of.  Sow 
in  shallow  drills,  18  inches  apart,  dropping  the 
seeds  in  twos  or  threes  at  a  distance  of  6  inches 
apart.  Cover  lightly,  and  if  the  soil  is  too  rough 
or  inclined  to  be  sticky  a  little  sifted  old  potting 
soil  makes  an  excellent  covering.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  well  visible,  thin  to  prevent  crowding, 
finally  thinning  to  about  one  foot  apart  ain-ording 
to  size  of  roots  desired,  and  keep  thoroughly  clean 
while  growing  by  the  use  of  the  hoe.  Good  roots 
may  be  grown  in  the  worst  forms  of  clay  or  stony 
ground  by  boring  holes  and  filling  them  with  fine 
sandy  soil  and  sowing  a  few  seeds  in  each.  Pars- 
ni])s  keep  and  retain  their  flavour  better  in  the 
ground  than  out  of  it. 

Autumn  and  Early  Winter  Broccoli  may  be  sown 
now  both  in  cold  frame  and  the  open  groimd,  and 
Cabbage  should  be  planted  out  plentifully  to 
follow  those  put  in  last  autunni.  "  A  good  plan  is 
to  transplant  those  left  in  seed  beds  from  .July  and 
August  sowings  in  nursery  beds  or  rows  on  a 
sheltered  border  as  they  make  excellent  plants  to 
put  into  permanent  quarters  at  this  time  as  well 
as  those  raised  in  heat  or  potted  as  suggested  in 
.lanuary  Notes,  and  I  find  in  cold  localities  the 
former  give  the  best  results."  Brussels  Sprouts 
Cal)l)ages,  liCttuce,  Turnips  for  succession  may  be 
sown  on  a  warm  border;  also  Broad  Beans,  Parsley, 
Radish,  and  Round  Spinach,  but  where  such  a 
Ijorder  is  not  available  better  defer  until  next 
month.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Shallots, 
Potato  Onions,  and  Early  Potatoes.  There  is  no 
hurry  rr  the  latter  for  outdoor  cultivatioiY.  if 
pro])erly  s])routed.  There  used  to  be  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  and  prejudice  in  some  places 
as  to  the  advantages  of  sprouting,  but  I  notice  that 
it  has  become  almost  universal  round  here — i.e., 
for  early  sowings,  and  than  which  there  is  no 
better  proof  of  its  beneficial  effects. 

General  Remarks. — Complete  without  delay  all 
work  that,  throiigh  weather  conditions  or  other- 
wise, has  had  to  be  left  over  from  last  month  in 
all  departments,  for  as  the  season  advances  it  will 
be  found  that  there  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
attend  to  in  tlie  way  of  seasonable  work  without 
having  always  to  be  '"  ])ulling  a.  ceitain  gentleman 
by  the  tail." 
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The   Vegetable    Products    Committee 

IRISH     BRANCH 

President— The  Most  Moblc  the  Marquis  of  Headfort. 
Hon.  Secretary — Sir  Frederick  W.  Moore,  M.R.I.A. 
Hon.  Treasurer— D.  L.  Ramsay,  J.P. 


With  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  the  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE 
has  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  LORD  CHARLES 
BERESFORD  for  supplying  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Jam,  Sec,  to  the 
NORTH  SEA  FLEET,  in  connection  with  which  the  IRISH 
BRANCH  has  been  registered  at  the  Head  Offices,  London, 
and  through  whom  all  enquiries  respecting  Ireland's  con> 
tributions   to  the  project  should  be  made. 

"  The  most  ample  expression  off  our  thankfulness  oan 
n^y/er  repay  the  debt  which  the  people  of  these  Islands  owe  to 
the  gallant  Officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  who,  by  their  cease- 
less vigil  on  the  danger-strewn  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  are 
maintaining  us   in  comparative  peace  and  quiet." 

The  Committee  of  the  Irish  Branch  appeal  for  help  in  main- 
taining,  as  far  as  possible,  regular  supplies  to  the  NAVAL 
BASE  allocated  to  them,  both  by  Gifts  of  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts and  contributions  of  money  to  supplement  the  supplies 
by  purchase  in  the  Market.  Such  gifts  are  urgently  required 
to  keep  up  the  supply  during  the  trying  winter   months. 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  invite  enquiries,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  in- 
formation and  particulars  as  to  forwarding  gifts,  on  application. 
Remittances  to  be  made    to  MR.  D.  L.  RAMSAY. 

Offices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 

5   MOLESWORTH  STREET.  DUBLIN 
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Lavatera  olbia  and  some  others* 


acter  in    the 
the    British 


HE  note  on  Lavatera  ulbia  at 
Greenfields,  in  the  November 
number,  shows  that  in  Ireland, 
as  sometimes  in  the  south  of 
England,  this  handsome  shrub 
"  loses  much  of  its  normal  char- 
damp  and  less  sunny  climate  of 
Isles  than  of  the  Mediterranean 
I'egion,  where  it  is  a  native.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  the  damp  as  the  want  of  sun  which  give 
rise  to  the  "  delicate  pink  "  of  the  flowers,  and 
the  "  deep  green  leaves  " — velvety  though  the}" 
may  be. 

In  t'he  Hyeres  district,  in  the  south  of 
France,  whence  this  plant  gets  its  specific 
name,  for  Olbia  was  the  Koman  name  for 
Hyeres,  it  is  a  characteristic  feature  in  the 
landscape ;  and  grows  not  only  in  waste  places 
by  road-sides,  but  on  some  of  the  sandy 
marshes  near  the  sea.  In  fact,  I  have  a  photo- 
graph of  it  in  winter  associated  with  the  Com- 
mon Eeed  (Pliraginites  counnunis),  the  prickly 
Cahjcotoine  spinosa,  Spartlum  junceum  of  our 
gardens,  and  other  plants  forming  a  dense 
thicket  on  sandy  soil  close  to  a  stretch  of  water 
separating  it  from  a  line  belt  of  Umbrella  or 
Stone  Pines  (P.  Pinea)  on  the  Plage  de  Gieus, 
below  Hyeres.  Its  brilliant  purplish  red  or 
almost  crimson  blossoms,  on  long,  handsome 
spikes,  appear  in  ^lay  and  continue  untd  July. 
The  leaves  are  well  described  as  of  the  shape 
of  an  Ivy  leaf,  and  like  the  Ivy,  are  variable  in 
shape  and  size,  the  upper  leaves  being  small 
and  more  or  less  hastate ;  but  t'hey  are  always 
covered  with  a  dense  velvety  tomentum,  which 
gives  them  a  pale  grey-green  tint.  The  carpels 
also  are  covered  with  down.  A  few  years  ago 
there  M'as  a  specimen  of  L.  olbia  on  the  road 
from  Hyeres  to  Carqueiranne,  towards  Toulon, 
with  a  woody  trunk  a  foot  in  girth. 


In  England,  the  most  brightly-coloured 
flowers  of  Lavatera  ulbia  I  have  seen  were  near 
Christchurch,  in  Hants;  and  specimens  in  a 
rectory  garden  in  Somerset  were  almost  as  pale 
as  those  described  at  Greenfields. 

Of  the  score  of  known  species  of  Lavatera, 
six  grow  as  natives  in  France,  and  only  one 
{L.  arborea)  appears  indigenous  on  our  coasts; 
though  L.  sylveatris  Brot.  [L.  creiica  L.) 
occurs  as  a  casual  in  Guernsey,  Cornwall  and 
the  SciUy  Isles.  L.  sylvestris  is  a  biennial, 
resembling  forms  of  the  Common  Mallow  {M. 
sylvestris),  but  the  three  large  lobes  of  the  calyx 
distinguish  it.  The  petals  are  likewise  deeply 
emarginate,  but  three  of  the  purple  veins  are 
prominent  and  two  are  less  so. 

L.  arborea,  the  Tree  INIallow,  of  which  we 
gi^•e  a  i^hotograph  of  part  of  a  big  shrub  taken 
on  iNIarch  12,  1913,  in  the  Var,  France,  is  also 
a  ^lediterranean  plant;  but  it  extends  round 
the  west  coast  of  France  to  our  own  shores. 
In  Co.  Kerry  it  is  considered  by  Dr.  Scully  as 
truly  native  on  some  of  t'he  islands  off  the  coast, 
"very  rare  on  sea-cliffs  and  rather  frequent  in 
gardens  and  about  houses,  especially  near  the 
sea."  Such  a  description  of  its  status  would 
well  apply  to  the  plant  in  both  Somerset  and 
Cornwall.  J\Ir.  Lloyd  Praeger  also  considers 
the  Tree  Mallow  "  without  question  native  in 
Clare,  on  sea-cliffs  and  stacks  on  Inishmore  and 
at  Spanish  Point."  Its  blossoms  are  pale  rose- 
coloured  with  glossy  purple-black  centre  and 
veins. 

The  three  other  species  of  Lavatera  found  in 
France  are  L.  punctata,  an  annual,  with  large 
lilac-pink  flowers,  which  are  solitary  in  the  leaf- 
axils ;  L.  triviestris,  also  annual,  and  with 
handsome  bright-rose  blossoms  placed  solitarily 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  with  a  glabrous 
fruit    having  a  concave  disc  covering  the  car- 
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pels;  and  lastly,  L.  iiuuitima,  a  very  beautiful 
small  shrub,  with  almost  woody  stem  two  to 
three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  orbicular,  grey 
tomeutose  in  colour,  and  the  upper  ones 
angular.  The  tlower-stalks  are  solitary,  and 
bear  an  elegant  blossom  of  very  pale  pink,  with 
a  crimson  blotch  at  the  base.  The  carpels  are 
glabrous  and  wrinkled.  It  is  the  earliest  to 
flower,  and  grows  very  locally  on  maritime 
rocks  and  stony  places  in  the  south  of  I'rancL', 
Spain,  Italy,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Tunis,  Algeria 
and  ^Morocco.  1  have  seen  its  pale  blossoms 
decorating  sea-cliffs  beneath  a  fort  near  loulon, 
and  on  limestone  cliffs  at  about  2,000  feet  on 
Mont  Condon,  in  the  same  district. 

H.  Stuart  Tiiompsox. 

Notes    on    the    Propagation    of 
some   Alpines. 

The  following  notes  are  from  my  note-book.  I 
claim  neither  originality  nor  superiority  for  the 
methods  described;  all  I  can  say  for  them  is 
that  they  have  given  me  good  results:  — 

Seed  Raising. — There  is  much  to  be  said  for 
and  against  autumn  and  spring  sowing.  On 
the  whole,  1  have  got  the  best  results  hum 
autumn  sowing.  One  is  not  so  busy  then  as 
in  spring,  and  seeds  planted  as  soon  as  ripe 
often  germinate  quickly,  and  make  sturdy 
growth  before  winter.  If  the  seed  is  very  small 
and  the  plant  rare,  special  precautions  must  \h\ 
taken,  but  for  the  large  majority  sowing  in 
finely  sifted  sandy  soil  in  small  i^ots  is  all  that 
is  required.  The  soil  must  never  be  allowed  to 
get  too  dry,  and  a  pane  of  glass  may  be  kept  on 
the  pot  until  the  seeds  germinate.  If  they  do 
not  appear  before  winter  the  pots  are  plunged 
in  sand,  either  out-of-doors  or  in  frames, 
according  to  their  variety,  and  in  the  spring 
they  are  plunged  into  a  mild  hot-bed,  and  soon 
germinate.  I  know  one  is  told  by  the  books 
not  to  raise  Alpines  in  heat,  but  when  they  will 
not  show  up  in  the  autumn  I  always  ])lungc 
them,  and  so  far  liave  found  only  onr  plant 
that  really  disliked  such  treatment,  I'liniula 
jdlioiiica,  which  does  not  seem  to  germinate  in 
heat.  I  have  not,  so  far,  noted  any  other 
failures,  and  one  certainly  saves  a  lot  of  time 
by  "  plunging." 

Very  fine,  dust-like  seeds  one  must  be  careful 
about.  It  is  very  difficult  not  to  over-cover 
them  with  soil,  and  still  more  difficult  to  water 
them.  I  know  one  can  plunge  the  pot  in  water 
and  let  it  soak ;  but  tliat  not  only  requires  time 
and  watching  to  see  that  the  pot  is  not  ab- 
solutely sodden,  but  it  tends  also  to  make  the 
soil   sink  as  the  water  rlrains  out.     I  nvoirl  nil 


such  difficulties  by  not  planting  them  in  soil  at 
all,  but  on  very  fine  moss.     I  often  noticed  how 
well  plants  seedetl  themselves  on  mossy  rocks, 
and  searching  round,  soon  found  tight,  velvety 
moss  growing  on  old  brickwork.     1  always  use 
such  now,  laying  it  on  top  of  the  soil  in  pots 
and  then  simply  sprinkle  the  seed  on  it.     The 
fine  moss  holds  the  seed  and  keeps  it  just  right 
in  every  way,  and  one  can  water  overhead  with 
a  fine  rose  without  washing  all  the  seed  to  the 
pot's  side.       Very   little   watering   is   required, 
and  there  is  less  danger  of  seedlings  dying  off 
suddenly  in  warm  weather.     For  a  busy  man, 
these  "  moss  pots  "  of  mine  are  a  great  boon. 
Seeds  of  moisture  lovers — Print  ulas,  Ramon- 
diufi,  Habcrleas,  Ourisias,  rf'c. — grow  better  in 
sandy    peat,    with   whicli  a   little  iinely-ridtlled 
Sphagnum  Moss  is  added.     For  all  small  plant 
puri)oses  1  find  a  riddle  made  of  a  piece  of  per- 
forated  zinc    (such   as  is   used  on  meat-safes) 
nailed  to  the  bottom  of  a  square  box  the  best. 
Tlie  riddled  soil  is  fine  enough  for  the  smallest 
seeds.     The    Sphagnum  should    be  di'ied,   and 
rubbed   tlu'ough   this   riddle,    and    then    mixed 
with  the  soil.    Actliioiunia--^,  Mossy  Siixifrayas, 
Diaiifhiis  and  Alytssumis  seed  themselves  freely 
if  their  pots  are  plunged  in  a  sandy  bed  when 
the  seeds  are  ripe.     Ramondias  are  very  slow 
in  coming  to  flowering  size.     One  lot  of  seed- 
lings from  a  spring  sowing,  I  got  a  neigliboui', 
who  owns  a  stove-house,   to  grow  them  in  it. 
He  kept  them  there  the  whole  winter,  and  m<jst 
of  them  flowered  the  following  spring.     Litho- 
Npcruni  Guiiiuni    ti'ansplants    very    badly,  and 
slu)uld  be   sown  one  seed  to  a  small  pot,   and 
put  out  3'oung  without  breaking  the  "  ball." 

Cuttings. — Saxifragas  grow  freely  from  cut- 
tings ;  the  best  time  to  take  them  is  a  fortnight 
after  flowering  is  over.  A  sandy  bed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  is  excellent  for  striking  them;  fail- 
ing that,  ])lace  round  the  edge  of  })ots  filled  with 
sandy  soil  or  pure  sand,  keep  moist  and  \mder 
a  cloche. 

('(Unpciiiiilfi  (Mittings,  taken  in  rarly  spring  as 
they  begin  to  leaf,  with  a  bit  of  the  under- 
ground stem,  root  freely  and  soon. 

Viola  cuttings  root  best  in  autnnni,  but 
strike  readily  in  moist,  sandy  |)oat  in  lull  sun 
under  a  cloche  in  spring.  Cam j)a)iiila^  with 
fleshy  tap  roots  should  be  tried  by  root  cuttings 
— slicing  tlio  root  and  placmg  the  slices  in  sandy 
soil  near  the  surface.  Morinia  ]J uiioiitica  can 
be  propagated  indefinitely  by  this  method;  care 
nnist  be  taken  to  plant  the  root  cuttings  point 
ing  the  right  way  up.  Arfltionotia.'i  root  freely 
in  pure  sand. 

The  French  method  of  striking  cuttings  is 
extremely  quick,  but  should  not  be  imdertaken 
imless  constant  attention  can  be  given.  The 
cuttings  are  planted  in  very  sandy  soil   in  late 
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spring  and  summer,  in  full  aim,  iie^Jt  close 
under  cloches,  and  the  soil  never  allowed  to 
become  dry.  Watering  is  necessary,  some- 
times almost  hourly.  The  cuttings  root 
tremendously  fast,  but  a  short  delay  in  water- 
ing, and  good-bye  to  the  lot!  Cuttings  taken 
with  a  "  heel  "  should  have  the  heel  slightly 
l^ared  down.  Cuttings  without  a  "  heel  '" 
should  l)e  cut  oft  just  below  a  "  join  "  or  ridge 
where  two  leaves    were   sprouting. 

Laijci'niij. — .Most    woody     stemmed     Alpines 
can    be    layered,   and   if   they    are   difficult    as 
"  cuttings  "  layering  should  be   tried.     Select 
stems  near  the  ground,  "  snick  "  them  with  a 
knife    just    below    a    "  join,"    cut    about     half 
through  and  then  up  at  right  angles,   and  peg 
down  the   cut  portion  in  a  depression  of  light 
sand}-  soil,  and  cover  well  over  with  the  same. 
Some  Alpines  are  very  difficult  to  propagate  at 
all,    Liinuiii    salsuluidca     prusfrata     especially. 
Some  of  the  rarer  AccnifJiuliinons  and  Erinacca 
[)ungcn><    are    almost    equally    difficult.       With 
them  1  have  succeeded  by  a  dodge  I  call  "  pot 
layering."'     Before  "  snicking  "  them  the  bark 
on    the    side    to    be    snicked    is    scraped    with 
a  i^enknife  for  one-eighth  of  an  inch  and  left  for 
a  week.     The  snick  is  then  made,  but  the  upper 
cut  omitted  (I  do  not  know  why  some  plants 
object  to  the  upper  cut,   but  my  experience  is 
that  the  harder  the  wood  the  more  likely  the 
layer  \^ill  wither  if  upper  cut) ;  the  layer  is  then 
drawn   tlu-ough   a   small   thumb   pot,    imtil    the 
snick  "  is  about  i  inch  inside  the  pot.    Crock, 
sufficient  to  prevent  soil  coming  out  at  bottom, 
is  put   in,    and    the   layer  tightly   potted  with 
sandy  soil.     The  pot  is  then  sunk  and  covered 
with  soil,  as  an  ordinary  layer,  and  usually,  in 
time,  roots  well,  and  the  rooted  layer  is  then 
freed  from  the  parent  b}^  cutting  off  just  below 
the  ]>ot.     This  is  the  only  method  by  w'hich  I 
have  succeeded  with  the  Linum. 

Certain  hardwoods — like  dwarf  Co/()H('((«fc/«, 
Ericas,  Andromeda  irtraguna^  &c. — seem  to 
root  even  more  readily  if  in  moss,  and  I  never 
trouble  to  layer  these,  but  just  sprinkle  moss 
well  over  the  branches  on  the  ground  and  leave 
it  there,  and  they  soon  throw  out  roots. 
CijUhus  strikes  badly,  and  varies  from  seed 
but  increases  readily  by  grafting  on  seedling 
r.aburnum  in  spring.  Tufted  plants,  like 
Dimiflnis,  root  readily  if  fine  soil  is  worked 
into  the  tufts  as  a  top-cb-essing,  and  Drahas 
likewise.  ]\Iost  Geraniiiin.fi  can  be  increased 
by  root  cuttings.  Rare  Semperviiuniis  not  dis- 
])osed  to  make  offsets  can  be  made  to  do  so  by 
stripping  of!  the  heart  of  the  rosette,  when 
youngsters  will  be  given  off  around  the  bare 
stem. 

MURUAY   HORNIBROOK. 
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Pruning  Roses. 


\\'iTii  the  excejjtion  of  Kamblers,  ^larch  is  the 
principal  month  for  pruning  Eoses.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  begin  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  Hybrid  Teas,  dealing  with  the  Tea-scented 
varieties  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  To 
give  complete  and  absolute  directions  for  ])run- 
ing  Eoses  is  a  difficult  matter  on  i)aper,  so 
uuich  dei)ends  on  the  vigour  and  age  of  the 
Eoses.  One  rule  may  safely  be  observed,  and 
that  is — all  newly-planted  Eoses  should  be  cut 
hard  back  to  within  a  couple  of  buds  or  eyes 
of  the  base,  and  weak  shoots  s'hould  be  removed 
entirely.  Any  Eoses  planted  late  this  spring 
should  be  cut  back  hard,  whether  they  be 
climbers  or  bushes. 

The  general  collection  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
should  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  vigour  of 
each  plant.  All  varieties  do  not  grow  equally 
well  in  all  gardens ;  some  flourish  in  certain 
soils  and  localities  better  than  in  others,  and 
they    must     be     pruned     accordingly.      Weak 
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growers  should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
buds,  removing  altogether  the  weakest  shoots. 
Strong,  vigorous  growers  may  have  the 
strongest  shoots  left  longer,  say,  from  four  to 
six  buds,  cutting  away  the  weak,  thin  shoots 
entirely. 

Hybrid  Teas  are  the  most  po^ndar  of  JJuarf 
Eoses  at  the  present  time,  and  contain  some  of 
finest  varieties  for  cutting,  exhibition  and  garden 
decoration.  Much  the  same  remarks  regard- 
ing pruning  apply  to  these,  except  that  the 
strong  growers  may  be  left  ratlier  longer  than 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  as  each  bud  left  will 
"  break  "  and  grow  into  a  flowering  shoot  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
on  the  other  hand,  naturally  make  a  longer 
shoot  before  tiic  flower  appears,  and  if  not 
pruned  fairly  hard  back  the  plants  are  apt  to 
become  unwieldy,  the  young  shoots  weak,  and 
the  flowers  poor. 

As  illustrating  the  difficulties  of  giving 
written  directions  for  pruning,  it  has  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
cutting  back.  For  instance,  some  varieties  are 
60  exceptionally  vigorous  that  to  cut  the  strong 
shoots  hard  back  results  in  the  production  of 
other  strong  shoots,  that  keep  growing  so  long 
that  only  a  few  Mowers  are  obtained.  Such 
varieties  should  have  the  weak  shoots  only  cut 
hard  back  and  the  strong  ones  pegged  down 
horizontally;  each  bud  will  then  shoot  forth, 
and  grow  to  a  length  of  twelve  or:fifteen  inches, 
and  produce  flowers — thus  from  one  plant  quite 
u  large  number  of  flowers  will  be  produced 
early  in  the  season.  Examples  of  such  varieties 
are  seen  in  Hugli  Dickson,  Fran  Kail  Druschki, 
and  George  Dick.son. 

Tea  Roses  are  not  usually  so  hardy  as  either 
of  the  above  classes,  and  are  less  extensively 
grown.  After  a  severe  winter  many  are  found 
to  be  severely  injured,  in  many  cases  the 
shoots  being  killed  right  back  to  the  ground 
level,  and  sometimes  the  entire  plant  is  killed. 
Lovers  of  this  class  take  steps  to  ])rotect  tlieir 
favourites  by  mulching  heavily  with  strawy 
nianure,  bracken  ferns  or  leaves,  and  in  this 
way  contrive  to  bring  the  plants  safely  through 
the  winter.  The  pruning  generally  resolves 
itself  into  cutting  away  all  dead  wood  and 
weak  spray  growth.  Any  strong  shoots  not 
killed  may  be  cut  back  to  a  point  where  the 
wood  is  good  and  well  ripened.  The  buds 
below  this  will  "  break,"  and  produce  vigorous 
growths,  wliieh  will  soon  bear  flowers.  Fre- 
quently good  young  growths  are  i)rodueed  from 
below  the  soil-level  by  shoots  which  have  hcon 
killerl  hack  by  frost. 

China  or  ^Monthly  Roses  are  allicil  to  the 
Teas,  but  are  more  vigorous,  and  make  excel- 


lent subjects  for  massing  in  beds  lor  colour 
effect.  After  the  first  season  they  should  be 
pruned  lightly,  removing  only  weak  and  dead 
shoots,  and  very  slightly  shortening  the 
strongest  ones.  Examples  of  this  class  are — 
Cramoisie  Superieure,  Fellemberg,  Hermosa, 
Laurette  .Messiuiy,  and  Queen  ]\lab. 

Climbing  Roses,  so-called,  can  be  divided 
into  two  sections  for  pruning  pur])oses.  Those 
whicii  belong  to  the  Uorothy  Perkuis,  Hiawatha 
section,  are  ruined  by  being  cut  hard  back  in 
spring,  except  in  the  first  year  of  planting. 
They  flower  on  the  numerous  growths  made  the 
previous  year,  and  should  be  pruned  after 
fioiuering  by  cutting  out  the  growths  which 
liave  flowered,  leaving  the  young  growths  in- 
tact, unless  some  requiring  removal  to  give  the 
others  light  and  air. 

The  other  section — including  such  varieties 
as  Gloire  de  Uijon,  Climbing  Caroline  Testout, 
the  climbing  forms  of  j\lrs.  AV.  J.  Grant, 
Captain  Christy,  La  France,  and  others — 
shoidd  be  attended  to  now,  removing  the  weak 
growths,  as  in  the  bush  forms,  and  lightly 
shortening  the  strong  shoots  before  securing 
them  to  their  supports. 

Pillar  Roses  may  be  treated  similarly.  They 
include  varieties  which  do  not  grow  so  tall  or 
long  as  the  climbers  or  ramblers,  and  are  used 
to  furnish  the  lower  part  of  i)illars  and  walls. 
Examples  are — Ai'ds  Pillar,  Bardou  Job,  Gruss 
au  Teplitz,  and  others  of  similar  habit. 

The  pretty  Dwarf  Polyantha  Roses  are  valu- 
able for  beds  and  cutting.  After  the  first  year 
they  should  be  pruned  lightly,  removing  only 
the  weakest  growths,  and  keei)ing  the  centre  of 
the  plant  open.  Good  varieties  are — Jessie, 
Mrs.  ^Y.  Cutbush,  and  The  Orleans  Rose. 
With  regard  to  the  so-called  Pernettiana  Roses, 
it  is  the  writer's  experience  that  pruning  be- 
comes merely  a  matter  of  cutting  away  dead- 
wood,  and  after  that  there  is  usually  but  little 
left.  Undoubtedly,  the  colouring  of  these  new- 
Roses  is  gorgeous,  but  they  are  apparently 
tender.  Examples  arc — Madame  Edouard 
Herriot,  Juliet,  The  Lyon  Rose,  Rayon  d'Or, 
&c. 

Rosa. 


Veronica  macrocarpa. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  lind  a  shrubby 
Veronica  in  full  flower  early  in  February,  but 
such  is  the  case  with  V.  macrocarpa.  Possibly 
the  absence  of  prolonged  or  severe  frost 
accounts  for  it,  as  the  species  is  not  usually 
one  of  the  liardiest.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  shrub 
\vorth    having,    and    worth   giving    a   sheltered 
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position  for  the  sake  of  its  early  racemes  of 
white  iiowers. 

The  leaves  are  up  to  five  inches  long  and 
over  an  inch  wide,  rather  abruptly  pointed;  the 
mid-rib,  whic'h  is  prominent  below,  has  a 
slightly  pink  tinge  on  the  upper  surface. 

The  flower  racemes  are  longer  than  the 
leaves,  and  are  composed  of  a  great  n\iniber  of 
comparatively  large  white  flowers. 


the  same  way  as  we  can  use  Kh.  micranthum 

and  Eh.  longistylum. 

Pih.    Sphaeranthuni  is   described    as    having 
reddish  young  branehlets,  the  leaves  stalked 

and  up  to   an  inch  long,   thick  and  leathery ; 

flowers  rose  or  white,   crowded   at  the  tips  of 

the  branehlets." 

From  the  illustration  it  is  evident  that  this 

new  species  is  oiie  that  will  lend  itself  to  cul- 
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KlIODODEXDROX     SPHAEfRANTHUM. 


[George  Forrest 


Rhododendron    sphaeranthum. 

This  interesting  new  Rhododendron,  which  we 
figure  in  the  pi'esent  issue  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  China  by  INIr.  Geo.  Fon-est,  is  now 
in  cultivation.  It  has  flowered  in  England, 
and  is  described  in  Mr.  Millais'  sumptuous 
work  on  Ehododendrons.  From  the  descrip- 
tion, it  appears  to  be  an  attractive  dwarf 
species,  suitable  for  the  rock  garden,  in  ixiuch 


tivation  in  a  restricted  space,  and  on  that 
account  is  doubly  welcome.  Eh.  micranthum 
alluded  to  above,  flourishes  on  the  rock  garden 
wedged  in  between  stones,  with  a  restricted  root 
space,  and  grows  far  better  there  than  planted 
in  the  conventional  bed  oif  peat.  Happily, 
there  seems  to  be  quite  a  number  of  species 
belonging  to  this  twiggy-'habited  small-flowered 
section  which  will  make  good  rock  garden 
plants,  and  add  yet  another  feature  to  our 
gardens. 
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The    Willow    Industry. 

OxE  result  of  the  great  war  is  seen  in  the 
revival  of  interest  in  Willow  growing  for  basket- 
maiiing  and  other  forms  of  wicker  work.  There 
has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  Willow 
growing  carried  on,  particularly  in  Leicester- 
shire, but,  perhaps,  to  some  extent  in  Ireland 
also.  Before  the  war,  however,  a  great  many 
Willows  were  imported  from  Belgium.  This 
ceased  with  the  outbreak  of  war;  manufac- 
turers were  very  hard  put  to  it  to  carry  on. 
There  seems  no  adequate  reason  why  all  the 
Willows  required  should  not  be  produced  at 
home,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
the  industry  will  yet  become  of  importance 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  if  carried  out  on 
right  lines. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have 
a  pamphlet,  published  in  1913  (Miscellaneous 
Publications,  No.  18j,  dealing  with  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Osiers  and  Willows.  This  may  be 
obtained  from  the  offices  of  the  Board,  4  White- 
hall Place,  London,  S.W.,  price  2d.,  post  free. 
Leaflet  No.  301,  recently  issued,  deals  with 
Insect  and  Fungus  Pests  of  Basket  Willows. 

Pamphlet  No.  18  gives  very  clear  directions 
on  cultivation,  including  sections  on  soil  ami 
situation,  preparation  of  various  types  of  land, 
labour,  planting,  cleaning,  costs,  &c.,  the  bulk 
of  the  information  having  been  suiyplied  by 
Mr.   Patdgrave  Ellmore.  of  Jjeicester. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the 
fact  that  the  common  idea  that  Willows  will 
grow  in  an^"  riamp,  wet  situation  is  not  neces- 
sarily correct,  as  far  as  their  commercial  value 
^'ocs.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  first-rate 
tanu  land  is  necessary  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results,  and  the  land  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  in  ji  high  state  of  fertility.  Arrange- 
ments for  supi>lying  abundance  of  water  at 
will  are  also  advi.sed. 

Tho.-^e  who  might  contemplate  growing  Wil- 
lows for  jjrofit  must  be  prepared  to  go  into  the 
mattfi'  thoroughly,  and  spare  no  effort  to  pro- 
vide suitable  land,  ol)tain  the  best  commercia' 
varieties,  and  attend  thoroughly  to  cultivation 
during  all  the  years  the  ])lantntion  reniains  in 
bearing. 

Twenty  years  is  the  ])ejiod  given  for  a  j)lan- 
tation  to  remain  in  bearing  condition,  while  it 
may  be  ])rofitable  for  ten  years  longer. 

A  consideral)le  list  of  varieties  is  described  in 
Pamphlet  18,  mostly  under  their  trade  names, 
and  under  each  is  given  the  type  of  land  to 
which  it  is  best  suited. 

Having  grown  the  Willows,  however,  there 
remains  much  to  be  done.  The  Preparation  for 
Marhrf  is  a  highly  technical  business,  demand- 


ing skill  and  experience  and  the  necessary  tools 
and  appliances.  We  have,  however,  in  the 
pamphlet  alluded  to  ample  dnections  and 
numerous  illustrations  of  various  appliances 
used  for  cutting,  peeling,  buffing,  drying,  &c. 

It  would  seem  from  a  perusal  of  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Osiers  and  WiUoirs  that  the  industry  is 
one  well  suited  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Ire- 
land. Although  it  does  not  follow  that  all  wet 
soils  would  suit  all  varieties,  there  are  great 
possibilities  in  the  banks  of  some  of  our  Irish 
rivers,  where  the  soil  is  good,  but  subject  to 
flooding.  It  would  be  a  very  good  plan  if  a 
survey  could  be  made  of  land  suitable  for 
Willow  growing,  but  unsuitable  for  ordinary 
farming  owing  to  periodical  flooding  or  other 
causes. 

This  maj'  be  done  while  sui'vey  work  is  being 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  hoped-for 
revival  in  forestry,  or  perhajjs  the  lately-con- 
stituted Committee  of  Arboricidtm-e  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  could 
collect  information  regarding  the  i)ossibilities  of 
the  industry  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Forestry 
Society,  too,  might  interest  itself  in  what  might 
prove  to  be  a  remiuierative  rural  industry,  and 
through  its  members  in  various  parts  of  Ire- 
land gather  together  particulars  of  available 
land  and  the  demand  for  Willows  in  Ireland 
and  Great  Britain. 


Plants   for  Dry   Shady   Places* 

.\  (iui.AT  many  problems  confront  the  gardener 
from  time  to  time,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  solve  is  how  to  furnish  a  dry,  shady  situa- 
tion with  plants.  Usually  such  a  place  faces 
north  or  east,  a  sloping  bank,  or  the  space 
underneath  large  trees.  The  soil  is  usually 
poor  from  being  permeated  by  roots  of  ti'ees, 
which  can  forage  afar  for  food,  or  it  may  be 
composed  of  stones  and  rubbish  mixed  with 
poor  soil  whicli  has  been  excavated  elsewhere. 
Wherever  there  is  a  fair  degree  of  moisture  it 
is  possible  to  grow  a  fair  number  of  plants,  but 
the  number  adapted  to  withstand  both  drought 
and  shade  is  limited.  As  a  rule,  they  are  those 
with  creeping  underground  rhizomes,  capable 
of  storing  a  considerable  amount  of  food  as  they 
grow,  and  vigorous  enough  to  make  their  way 
th)'ough  the  poorest  and  driest  of  soils. 

A  good  deal  depends  on  giving  the  plants  a 
fair  start  in  such  a  position,  and  if  a  consider- 
able area  has  to  be  plnnted,  it  will  be  well  to 
try  and  fork  it  over  as  well  as  possible.  Tliis 
is  not  always  easy,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid. 
Roots,  stones,  &c.,  all  make  the  work  laborious, 
and  perchance  at  the  time  expensive,  neverthe- 
less it  will  pay  in  the  long  run.     A  few  loads  of 
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good  soil,  according  to  the  area,  would  be  use- 
ful, just  giving  each  plant  a  spadeful  or  so  at 
planting  time.  At  the  same  time  water  s'hould 
be  given  to  thoroughly  settle  the  soil  round  the 
roots.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  of  course,  that 
water  may  be  impossible  where  the  planting  is 
being  done  in  a  remote  part  of  the  garden  or 
grounds;  in  these  circumstances  make  doubly 
sure  that  the  soil  is  well  rammed  round  the 
roots. 

If  the  position  requires  fairly  large  plants  to 
properly  furnish  it,  few  shrubs  are  better  than 
the  Aucuba.  The  variegated  form  need  not  be 
planted  where  it  is  objected  to,  as  there  are 
very  fine  green  forms  available,  and  they  are, 
without  doubt,  among  the  finest  of  evergreen 
shrubs.  The  root  system  of  the  Aucuba  is  very 
vigorous,  and,  given  a  fair  start,  it  will, flourish 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions  of  drought 
and  shade.  Next  to  the  \ucuba  the  "  Maho- 
nia,"  or  Berberis  aquifolium,  is  most  useful. 
Unlike  the  Aucuba,  the  root  system  here  is 
sparse,  and  large  plants  move  badly.  It  is  best 
to  begin  with  quite  small  pieces,  planting 
firmW,  and  watering  in  if  possible.  Such 
plants  usually  become  established,  and  soon 
begin  to  spread. 

Another  excellent  plant  for  our  purpose  is 
the  common  Butcher's  Broom,  Euscus  acu- 
leatus,  which,  planted  in  small  pieces,  soon 
takes  hold,  and  grows  into  good-sized  clumps. 
Under  old  Yew  trees,  where  the  shade  is  .con- 
siderable, the  soil  dry,  and  full  of  Yew  roots, 
nothing  succeeds  so  well  as  Periwinkle, 
"  Mahonia,"  Butcher's  Broom,  and  the  com- 
mon trailing  Ivy.  These  form  an  evergreen 
carpet,  and  effectively  furnish  w'hat  would 
otherwise  be  a  bare,  unsightly  space.  Another 
very  good  plant  is  Euphorbia  amygdaloides, 
with  dark  green  leaves  on  stems,  growing 
18  inches  to  2  feet  higli,  and  carrying  numerous 
yellowish  green  flowers  in  spring. 

Where  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  light  Hyperi- 
cum calycinum,  often  called  St.  John's  Wort, 
makes  an  attractive  carpet,  bearing  yellow 
flowers  in  summer;  dwarf  double  Gorse,  though 
a  sun-lover,  is  not  averse  to  a  certain  amount 
of  shade,  and  grows  in  the  poorest  soil;  Euony- 
mus  japonicus  is  very  adaptable,  and  with  a 
fair  amount  of  care  will  soon  become  estab- 
lished in  a  dry,  shady  place,  and  will  reach 
three  or  fom*  feet  in  height ;  the  dwarfer  creep- 
ing Euonymus  radicans  and  its  variegated 
variety  will  also  grow  in  suc'h  a  position. 

There  are  not  many  herbaceous  plants  suit- 
able for  our  purpose,  but  sometimes  Aquilegias 
will  become  naturalised  under  trees,  though 
seedlings  usually  revert  to  the  jDurple  spurless 
type. 


The  pretty  little  native  Claytonia  perfoliata 
does  quite  well  on  a  dry,  shady  bank  under  a 
large  chestnut,  seeds  freely,  and  comes  up  in 
a  dense  mass  annually;  the  tiny  white  flowers 
produced  in  early  summer  are  quite  attractive. 
Campanula  trachelium  is  fairly  good,  and  given 
a  decent  start,  holds  its  own  well. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  to  shrubs  we  must  look 
for  the  most  suitable  plants  for  dry,  shady 
places. 

Gardener. 


Replies  to  Correspondents 


A.  DuNDAS. — Plants  for  garden  in  low  situation 
and  of  a  boggy  nature.  Many  plants  thrive  ad- 
mirably in  boggy  soil  if  given  some  care;  in  fact, 
many  herbaceous  plants  rejoice  in  it.  For  the 
vegetable  garden  borders  which  you  mention  you 
could  certainly  try  such  plant's  as  the  Globe 
Flowers  (Trollius),  Astilbes,  Spiraeas,  Scarlet 
Lobelias  Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Iris  sibirica  Blue 
King  and  Snow  Queen,  strong  Primulas,  such  as 
P.  japonica  and  P.  pulverulenta,  the  double 
Caltha  palustris,  Lysimaehia  punctata,  Mimulus 
luteus.  Anemone  narcissiflorum,  and  probably 
Anemone  japonica,  Lilium  pardalinum,  Myosotis 
(Forget-me-Not),  of  various  kinds.  Monarda 
didyma  and  Eanunculus  amplexicaulis.  All  these 
and  many  others  are  adapted  for  a  damp  soil  such 
as  you  describe. 

Of  rock  plants  there  is  a  wide  selection,  but 
perhaps  your  friend  had  better  begin  with  the 
robust  and  showy  kinds  first,  such  as  Antennaria 
dioica,  Achillea  rupestris,  Alyssum  argenteum. 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Arabis  albida  fl.  pL,  Are- 
naria  grandiflora,  Aubrietia  Bridesmaid,  Dr. 
Mules,  Fire  King,  Moerheimii,  Campanula  car- 
patica,  C.  portenschlagiana,  Dianthus  deltoides. 
Dianthus  plumarius,  Gentiana  acaulis.  Geranium 
lancastriense,  Iberis  sempervirens  superba, 
Linum  narbonense.  Lychnis  Viscaria  splendens. 
Phlox  proeumbens.  Phlox  reptans,  Saxifraga 
Cotyledon,  Saxifraga  sancta.  Sax  Elizabethae, 
Sedum  roseum.  Thymus  serpyllum,  Veronica 
Teucrium  dubia.  Anemone  sylvestris.  Aster  al- 
pinus,  Mertensia  echioides,  Omphalodes  verna. 
Primula  pubescens  alba  Pulmonaria  avernense, 
Pulmonaria  rul)ra,  Saxifraga  Bathoniensis,  Saxi- 
fraga Ehei  superba,  Saxifraga  H.  S.  Stokes,  Miss 
Willmot,  Red  Hussar,  &c.,  Viola  Cornuta,  Viola 
bosniaca.  The  last  14  for  the  more  shady  posi- 
tions. 

Of  peat  loving  shrubs  you  may  try  Andromeda 
floribunda,  and  Andromeda  japonica,  Gaultheria 
Shallon,  Erica  mediterranea  and  its  varieties. 
Ledum  palustre,  Empetrum  nignun.  Rhododen- 
dron compactum  multiflorum,  Cassandra  calycu- 
lata,  Kalmia  angustifolia,  and  Kalmia  latifolia. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Azaleas  should  not 
thrive,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  soil  is  not 
water-logged.  We  are  afraid  the  Plum  tree  would 
not  flourish  under  the  conditions  described,  but  it 
would  depend  largely,  of  course,  on  how  far  the 
thatch  projects  and  the  provision  of  drainage  to 
carry  away  superabundant  moisture. 
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Sweet    Peas    after    the   War. 

By  the  Rev.  MacDuff  Simpson. 
The  titanic  struggle  wliich  has  convulsed  Europe 
and  caused  uplieaval  over  the  wide  world,  has  had 
a  terrible  effect  on  our  common  industries  and 
ordinary  occupations.  Those  who  guided  the 
destinies  of  our  Empire  called  us  to  concentrate 
all  our  energies  on  the  production  of  food,  and  a 
loyal  response  to  that  call  induced  many  lovers  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  to  restrict  or  abandon  the  culture 
jf  this  favourite  annual.  In  many  cases  societies 
did  not  hold  their  shows,  while  others  I'urtailed 
their  prize  lists,  so  that  there  was  naturally  a  sad 
falling-off  in  the  interests  of  floriculture. 

Happily   all    this   belongs   to   the   past,    and    the 
outlook   for    the    future    becomes     brighter.     The 


It  is.  perliaps,  too  far  advanced  in  the  season  to 
undertake  the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  nor 
need  we  explain  the  best  method  by  which  very 
early  flowers  can  be  secured.  Our  task  at  present 
is  to  show  what  can  be  done  with  the  opi)ortunities 
still  left  to  us. 

Seed  may  be  sown  of  once  in  gentle  heat  under 
glass,  and  when  the  plants  are  two  inches  high 
they  may  be  hardened  off  and  ijlanted  out  in 
April;  or  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground 
in  March  or  April,  when  the  weather  is  fine  and 
the  soil  in  a  suitable  condition.  On  no  account 
are  seeds  to  be  put  in  wet  and  cold  grmuid  when 
germination  is  at  a  standstill,  as  the  seed  may  rot 
before  germination  can  take  place,  and  the  bulk 
of  some  choice  varieties  may  be  lost.  I  strongly 
recommend  starting  the  plants  in  pots  or  boxes,  as 


TT.   ' 


1,\   Fli.WCB 

".    Silvery  Enso,   sljll  one  of  tlie   best. 


clouds  of  war  have  rolled  away,  and  the  sunshine 
of  peace  calls  us  to  return  to  the  garden,  which 
four  stern  years  of  war  have  forced  us  to  neglect, 
and  I  anticii)ate  that  lovers  of  the  Sweet  Pe;i  will 
soon  get  back  to  their  delightful  hobby,  for  there 
is  no  other  which  has  so  many  fine  (pialities  to 
recommend  it.  For  a  trifling  sum  the  cottager  can 
produce  ii  glowing  effect  at  the  door  of  his  humble 
dwelling  for  a  long  jjcriod  of  the  season,  whilst  the 
rich  will  feel  amjjiy  rei)aid  for  a  more  generous 
outlay.  The  scientific  expert  can  find  keen 
phiasure  in  watching  the  law  which  moulds  the 
life  of  this  favourite  flower;  and  as  he  sees  the 
effects  of  environment,  and  views  the  results 
which  may  be  obtained  by  intensive  culture,  lie 
feels  the  fascination  which  makes  his  garden  "  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever." 

It  needs  no  further  apology  for  introdiicing  an 
old  favourite  and  giving  a  few  helpful  hints  to 
those  who  wish  to  take  up  with  fresh  enthnsiasm 
their  pre-war  hobby. 


you  thus  save  your  precious  seed  from  many 
risks,  and  you  will  have  better  results  by  planting 
them  out  one  foot  apart  than  you  could  obtain 
from  twelve  seeds  sown  in  the  same  si)ace  in  the 
open  ground. 

As  already  hinted,  it  is  too  late  for  such  deep 
trenching  as  we  usually  complete  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  you  can  dig  out  a  trench  or  hole 
12  to  18  inches  deej).  In  the  bottom  of  this  opening 
l)lace  six  iiu'hes  of  well-rotted  dung,  and  over  this 
give  ii  good  dusting  of  artificial  manure,  and  then 
cover  in  the  loose  earth,  which  may  be  allowed  to 
settle  for  a  week  or  two  before  the  young  i)lants 
are  put  out. 

During  the  growing  season  plenty  of  moisture 
nuist  be  supplied.  Put  instead  of  a"  daily  sprink- 
ling give  a  thorough  soaking  once  a  week.  If  this 
is  done  with  lif|uid  manure  the  advantage  will 
be  very  great.  Kapid  growth  is  the  secret  of 
getting  long  stems,  and  withont  ])lenty  of  moistm-e 
this  result  cannot  be  secured. 
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The  choice  of  varieties  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, and  also  one  of  great  difficulty  owing  to 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  fine  varieties  have  been 
put  on  the  market  in  recent  years,  and  this  mul- 
tiplication of  novelties  has  made  selection  very 
perplexing.  It  used  to  he  possible  to  name  the 
best    dozen    in    cultivation,  Imt    to    do    so    in    the 


more   (picotee),    Maud    Holmes     (crimson),    Mar- 
garet Fife  (blue). 

Eaisers  have  been  introducing  novelties  every 
year  in  spite  of  the  war,  but  1  cannot  say  that 
any  new  and  striking  shade  has  recently  been 
brought  under  my  notice.  In  fact,  it  is  every  year 
becoming    more    difficult    to    produce    a    genuine 


jMrs.  John  Batejiax 
H.  T.    CJiina  Rose,    yellow  at    base  of   petals. 


altered  circumstances  now  baffles  the  skill  of  the 
best  expert. 

The  "  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  "  publishes 
annually  a  classified  list  of  up-to-date  varieties, 
and  from  this  list  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  an 
amateur  to  select  what  he  requires.  I  recommend 
the  following  : — Edrom  Beauty  (orange  pink).  Red 
Star  (scarlet).  King  White  (white),  Dobbies 
Cream  (cream).  Lord  Fisher  (maroon),  Hercules 
(pink),  Austin  Frederick  (lavender),  Rosabelle 
(rose),    Beryl    (cream    pink),    Mrs.    C.    W.    Bread- 


novelty,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  the  tints  of 
the  rainbow  have  been  introduced  and  multiplied 
many-fold.  Still  I  am  in  favour  of  encouraging 
new  varieties,  as  it  is  well  known  that  fresh  crosses 
inherit  new  vigour,  and  although  you  may  not 
get  an  entirely  new  shade,  you  are  likely  to  get 
larger  flowers  of  finer  form. 

Now  that  the  red  flag  of  war  has  been  furled,  we 
hope  to  see  the  peaceful  banner  of  the  Sweet 
Pea  planted  on  every  show  table  throughout  our 
land. 
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Amateur    Fern   Growing. 


hj  II.  D. 
(Continued). 

About  the  middle  of  February,  especially  in 
open  seasons,  the  ferns  begin  to  make  their  new 
;-ools.  but  nothing  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  tl)e  crown 
jr^rowth.  Karly  in  iSIarch  some  loosening  will  l>e 
seen  in  the  crown  of  curled-up  young  fronde 
wliich  soon  then  begin  to  unfold.  Just  at  this 
time  we  frequently  have  a  clear  sky  and  bright 
sun,  but  cold,  dry  east  wind.  Some  glints  of  the 
sun  reach  portions  of  the  glass  house,  heat  rays 
as  well  as  light  rays  pass  through  th  glass,  but. 
heat  rays  cannot  pass  out  again,  and  tlit-  atmo- 
sphere within  rapidly  warms.  The  day  is,  how- 
ev(!r.  still  short,  and  the  evening,  night  and  early 
morning,  are  l>itterly  cold.  If  we  aie  not  carefiU 
the  temperature  will  rise  rapidly  everj  sunny 
day,  but  every  night  ^"ill  fall  as  lov/  as  that 
outside.  The  warmth  induces  the  ferns  to  start 
into  growth,  and  once  started  they  tend  to  con- 
tinue growing,  but  the  young  delicate  succulent 
fronds  will  be  perislied  and  distorted  if  subjected 
to  the  cold  at  night.  If  we  opon  wide  the  venti- 
lators during  the  suimy  hours,  the  cold  wind 
entering  will  cause  worse  havoc.  How  can  we 
get  rid  of  these  dangers.  First,  do  not  stari  the 
ferns  too  early — by  premature  watering  and 
getting  the  temperature  up  too  early.  .Second, 
when  th>'  season  is  more  advanced,  endeavour  to 
keep  the  teniperature  moderate  during  sunny 
hours,  and  box  up  the  heat  for  the  other  hovirs. 
To  do  this,  keep  all  the  lower  ventilators  tightly 
closed  day  and  night  ;  during  the  sunny  hours 
keep  the  top  (roof)  ventilators  open  about  one 
inch.  Ifented  air  tends  to  rise,  and  so  it  rushes 
ou-  thnnigli  the  small  apertures  \  ou  have  given 
it  at  the  ventilators.  <^lirough  which  little,  if  any, 
draught  will  make  its  v.ay  in  to  cause  damage. 
The  heated  air  which  rushes  out  is  replaced  by  cool 
air  filtered  in  througli  innumerable  chinks  under 
and  over  the  door  and  a  entilators.  between  the 
panes  of  glass,  I'v.c.  so  no  draught  is  caused,  but 
i.lie  tfiiiperature  is  kept  moderate.  As  soon  as 
the  sun  is  going  oIT  the  glass  the  t,Gp  ventilators 
are  closed,  and  the  heat  bottled  up  as  much  as 
possible.  Though  it  falls  appreciably,  it  remains 
above  that  outside,  for  a  long  time,  probably 
unless  there  is  cold  high  wmd,  till  the  sun  of  next 
day  warms  it  uj)  again.  Fvcn  on  a  du'l  day,  it 
will  be  found  tlia.t  the  tempevatiu-e  inside  the 
house  will  lise,  for  still  some  heat-rays  make 
their  way  in,  though  they  are  Tuuch  enfeebled, 
the  temperature  in  consequence  does  not  tend  to 
become  excessive,  therefore  on  a  dull  day  we  keep 
all  ventilators  closed,  and  bottle  up  all  the  heat 
we  can.  This  course  is  adojjted  all  tlie  time  of 
active  growth,  and  as  the  sun  grows  stronger,  we 
further  moder.ite  the  heat  by  frequent  wetting 
of  the  floor,  which  promotes  evaporation,  and 
evai)oration  always  jneans  cooling.  Before  mid- 
summer it  may  be  necessary  to  further  pre\  ent 
overheacing  by  shadiag.  This  must  be  done  on 
the  outside  of  the  glass,  and  if  the  house  has  a 
north  aspect,  the  ro(,f  alone  requires  to  l>e  done. 
Do  not  use  an  oil  paint — that  is,  a  permanent 
shading,  as  it  is  unnecessary,  and  becomes  dirty 
and  opaque. 

When  the  growth  has  become  mature,  the  days 
have  become  long  and   tlie  nights  short,  the  top 


ventilators  may  be  left  open  one  incli  day  and 
night,  and  during  the  hotvest  part  of  tlie  day  the 
lower  ventilators  may  be  opened  ijretty  freely  on 
the  sheltered  or  non-windy  side  ot  the  house,  and 
the  floor  still  kept  wet.  As  the  days  shorten  in 
autumn  we  give  It-ss  water,  and  so  gradually  get 
the  hovise  drier,  Die  floor  water  is  g-ven  up.  air 
still  gi\'en  and  left  on  longer,  to  harden  the 
foliage  against  the  winter  struggle.  By  the  time 
November  has  arrived  we  have  given  uj)  watering 
altogether,  the  lower  ventilators  are  kept  closed 
day  and  night.  The  upper  ventilators  remain 
open  about  half  an  inch  day  an.l  night.  Ihis  is 
not  for  the  purpose  of  reguhiting  temperature, 
which  keeps  practically  tlie  same  as  that  outside, 
Vnit  to  promote-  further  drying  and  so  diminish 
the  tendency  for  moisture  to  condense  on  the  cold 
glass,  and  drip  down  on  the  ferns,  where  it  woidd 
at  once  set  up  decay.  By  this  time,  if  we  desire, 
we  ran  take  a  trip  ourselves  to  sunny  climes  and 
revel  in  their  warmth.  The  ferns  will  look  after 
themselves  and  be  quite  contented  and  happy 
till  we  come  back  at  the  end  of  .lanuary.  But  it 
instead  we  spend  Xnias  at  home,  and  wish  to 
deck  our  dinner  table  with  something  of  fairy 
lightness,  to  relieve  the  customary  holly  and  ivy, 
we  go  to  the  greenhouse,  as  we  have  often  done 
in  other  winters,  and  pluck  a  handful  of  maiden- 
hair, fresh  and  green  and  dainty. 

A  word  may  be  said  about  artificial  nourish- 
ment. If  the  dii"ections  as  to  furnishing  good 
soil  for  the  plants  have  been  followed,  they  will 
continue  to  flcmrish  for  many  years  without  any 
additional  nourishment.  If.  however,  it  is  seen 
that  here  and  there  the  soil  has  become  washed 
away,  or  the  roots  are  exjiosed  by  the  upward 
growth  of  the  rootstock,  a  top-dressing  of  one 
pai't  loam  and  two  parts  leaf-mould,  will  be 
advisable.  In  the  case  of  strong  vigorous  growiiig 
kinds,  a  few  waterings  once  a  week  during  the 
growing  season  with  water  to  which  some  Clay's 
Fertiliser  has  been  added  overnight,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  small  teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of 
water — that  is,  a  very  weak  application—  will 
give  great  stimulus  to  gro\Atii.  .'ind  will  diminish 
the  robliery  of  nourislnnent  ]iy  tliis  strong 
grower  from  its  weaker  neighlicurs.  But  if  tlie 
plan  for  collecting  rain-water  from  the  roof  is 
adopted,  no  additional  artificial  stimulant  will 
ever  be  required.  The  soot  and  dirt  washed  from 
ihe  roof  will  supply  all  that  is  necessary  ;  it  is 
given  constantly  in  ver>  weak  solution,  and  will 
cause  a  healthy  vigorous  growth. and  rich  green  in 
the  foliage,  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any 
other  line  of  treatment.  If.  however,  the  supply 
pipe  is  depended  on  rather  than  tlie  roof-water, 
then  fill  a  bag  with  soot,  tie  a  brick  to  it.  to  sink 
it,  and  put  it  into  the  dip]>ing  tub.  Kenew  it 
every  six  months  or  so.  This  is  tl>e  finest  of  all 
"  manures  "  for  ferns. 

We  now  liave  our  fernery  going  splendidly,  and 
there  seems  little  to  do  except  to  go  and  admire 
the  plants  and  wish  them  to  grow  more  ((uickly. 
But  there  are  things  to  be  done.  Every  bit  of 
withered  foliage  should  bo  snipped  off  with  a 
scissors  as  soon  as  seen,  and  deiiosited  always 
oi'lsidc  the  house.  T'o  not  try  to  pull  it  nlT. 
Some  \\ithered  stalks  are  very  tougji.  and  the 
attempt  may  disturb  the  plant  in  tlie  soil,  or 
even  partly  root  it  up.  Keep  down  growths  of 
everything  tliat  is  not  a  fern.  When  you  plant 
the  rock-work  first  it  looks  bare,  and  one  thinks 
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of  furuishing  it,  by  planting  creeping  or  carj^eting 
plants.  The  advice  is,  don't.  The  Terns  them- 
selves will  soon  grow  np  and  do  the  fnrnisliing. 
Two  plants  especially  are  liable  to  get  in,  or  be 
deliberately  introduced,  and  undoubtedly  look 
pretty,  but  should  be  rigorously  excluded.  One 
is  the  small-leaved  yellow-flowered  sorrel  :  it  is 
dainty  and  spreading  and  a.ttractive,  but  it 
greatly  encourages  greenfly,  a  very  troublesome 
enemy.  Anoth.er,  the  larger-leaved  white- 
flowered  wood-sorrel,  is  also  most  attractive,  but 
becomes  intolerable,  and  then  ineradicable  ;  it 
creeps  under  ground,  puslies  into  every  cranny 
between  stones,  insinuates  itself  into  the  very 
crowns  ard  rootstock  of  the  ferns,  and  forms  such 
a  mass  of  luxuriant  growtli.  that  it  smothers  the 
smaller  plants,  and  draws  no  little  nourishment 
from  all.  Both  these  jolants  have  exploding  seed 
capsules,  which  scatter  tlie  seeds  far  and  near,  so 
that  when  you  attempt  to  clear  them  from  a  space, 
it  soon  appears  green  with  ijinumerable  seedlings. 

The  conimon  mossy  .Selaginella  is  another 
plant  pest  to  be  avoided.  Tt  grows  rankly  and 
smothers  things  in  summer,  spores  itself  freely, 
and  so  appears  in  most  luiexpected  places.  In 
winter  it  with  dilYiculty  survives.  .Masses  of  it 
die  nnd  get  mouldy,  starting  decay  all  around 
and  spreading  it  over  the  house  ;  as  it  decaj-s  it 
is  almosb  impossible  to  gather  and  throw  it  out, 
as  at  the  sligVitest  touch  it  breaks  up  and  floats 
away  to  spj'ead  decay  else\^here.  The  only  one 
we  would  admit  is  Sibthorpia,  but  even  it  runs 
and  grows  rankly  in  the  moist  warmth,  so  should 
not  be  planted  near  any  small-growing  forms,  or 
it  will  smother  them.  It  also  seeds  itself  about 
freely.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  creeper,  but  should 
be  strictly  kept  in  bounds  ;  this  is  very  much 
easier  than  is  the  case  of  tlie  other  two,  and  it  has 
no  fault  except  that  named. 

Now  concerning  sonie  animal  pesos.  If  our 
adxice  has  been  followed  about  the  construction 
and  preparation  for  the  fernery,  there  v.ill  })e 
surprisingly  little  trouble  experienced  with  either 
slugs,  snails  or  \\  orms.  This  is  a  iiiost  comfort- 
ing assurance.  An  odd  slug  or  snail  may  have 
got  in  :  if  its  traces  are  seen,  either  in  an  eaten 
plant  or  a  slimy  streak,  seek  assiduously  foi  it, 
and  if  not  found,  set  traps  of  orange-peel  or 
potato  slices,  or  damp  bran  with  a  drop  of 
vinegar  in  it.  .'ind  examine  the  traps  both  by 
night  and  day  till  it  is  caught,  fearing  not  only 
the  depredations  it  may  cause,  but  the  eggs  it 
may  lay,  which  would  let  loose  a  horde  of  spoilers 
on  your  preserves.  Worms  you  need  not  trouble 
about,  except  that  wlien  yon  see  one  secure  it 
and  get  it  outside  the  house  ;  we  will  deal  «ith 
them  otherwise  later  on. 

Woodlice  (or  "slaters")  will  certainly  make 
their  appearance,  and  increase  to  enormous 
numbers.  Their  natural  food  is  really  dead  or 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  but  in  your  anxiety- 
bo  clear  th's  all  away,  you  leave  the  rapidly- 
increasing  host  too  little  food  to  subsist  on,  and 
so  they  will  soon  take  to  ibe  green  fronds,  and 
cause  alarming  destruction.  They  creep  up  the 
mid-rib  of  a  frond,  attack  the  base  of  a  leaflet, 
eating  it  through  it  soon  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
they  proceed  to  the  next.  Soon  you  will  have 
the  ragged  mid-rib  and  secondary "^  ribs  standing 
gaunt  and  bare,  and  will  find  the  ground  below 
covered  with  curled  uj)  withered  leaflets.  We 
will  also  deal  with  these  gentry  later. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Border  Carnations. 

With  the  revival  in  llower  growing  which  is  bound 
to  take  place  after  the  years  of  anxiety  we  have 
passed  through,  the  Carnation  is  likely  to  come  to 
the  front.  Hardy,  free-flowering,  and  ofttimes 
sweet  scented,  what  plant  is  more  entitled  to  take 
its  place  in  our  gardens  ?  Moreover,  the  border 
Carnation  is  everyone's  plant,  and  may  be  grown 
on  the  allotment,  in  the  cottage  and  villa  garden 
as  well  as  in  the  largest  garden  or  park. 

Its  requirements  are  comparatively  simple,  but, 
such  as  they  are,  must  be  met.  The  wild  form  of 
the  Carnation  grows  on  old  walls  and  ruins  in 
apparently  little  else  than  mortar,  and  in  this  way 
shows  its  preference  for  lime.  So  with  the  culti- 
vated varieties  of  the  present  day;  if  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  to  be  grown  is  deficient  in  lime 
then  an  additional  supply  must  be  provided,  either 
in  the  form  of  slaked  lime  or,  better  still,  well 
indverised  old  mortar  rubble.  A  fairly  heavy  soil 
produces  the  best  plants  and  flowers,  "init  it  "must 
l)e  well  and  deeply  dug  and  thoroughly  broken  up. 
If  exceptionally  heavy,  the  addition  "of  leafmould 
or  well  rotted  manure  will  be  advisable  when 
digging;  this  tends  to  keep  the  soil  from  packing 
too  close,  and  favours  the  development  of  roots. 
Light,  sandy  soils  are  improved  by  the  addition  of 
leafmould,  decayed  garden  refuse,  burnt  soil  from 
a  bonfire  when  available,  road  or  walk  trimmings, 
or  any  other  material  that  will  give  body  to  the 
staple  soil.  Soot  is  also  a  suitable  material  for  in- 
corporating in  soil  for  Carnations,  and  may  be 
scattered  on  the  surface  and  raked  in  just  prior  to 
planting. 

From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April 
is  a  suital)le  time  to  plant,  choosing  a  time  when 
the  soil  is  dry  enough  on  the  surface  to  work  com- 
fortably. At  this  early  season  there  is  quite  suffi- 
cient moisture  below  to  serve  the  plants  for  some 
time.  Young  plants  from  last  season's  layers  are 
best  to  begin  with,  and  the  present  is  a  good  time 
to  acquire  a  stock,  if  such  is  not  already  in  hand. 
They  may  be  planted  in  beds  of  a  sort  or  in  groups 
of  anything  from  six  to  twenty  plants  at  intervals 
in  a  flower  border.  The  particular  form  in  which 
they  are  planted  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  planter.  As  each  young  plant  planted  now 
will  produce  a  number  of  shoots  from  its  base 
during  the  ensuing  summer,  it  is  obvious  that  not 
less  than  a  foot  of  space  should  be  left  between 
each  plant.  This  allows  for  the  development  of 
the  side  growths,  and  also  facilitates  layering  in 
July  should  this  operation  be  contemplated.  It  is 
well,  when  possible,  to  plant  a  few  specimens  for 
layering  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  garden, 
as  the  plants  in  beds  or  borders  may  be  left  in 
their  positions  for  two  or  three  years,  and  will  give 
a  far  greater  nuird)er  of  flowers  the  second  and 
third  years,  more  especially  if  given  some 
assistance  in  the  way  of  a  top-dressing  of  light, 
well-rotted  manure  in  the  second  and  third 
.springs. 

Layering,  which  is  usually  begim  about  the 
middle  of  July,  consists  of  selecting  one  or  more 
side  shoots  from  as  many  plants  as  will  give  the 
desired  stock,  and,  with  a  sharp  knife,  removing 
the  lower  leaves  close  to  the  stem  for  about  half 
the  length  of  the  shoot;  then  from  jnst  below  a 
joint  where  leaves  liave  been  removed  cut  about 
half  way  through  the  stem,  and  at  the  same  time 
cutting  towards  the  point  of  the  shoot  for  about 
half  an  inch.  This  results  in  the  formation  of  a 
"  tongue,"  which  must  be  gently  pressed  into  the 
soil,  which  should  be  previously  loosened  with  a 
fork  or  trowel.     To  keep  the  layer  in  position  a 
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wire  or  wooden  peg  is  inserted  just  bcliind  the 
point  wliere  the  cut  was  made  and  carefully 
pressed  down  until  it  grips  the  shoot,  but  too  much 
pressure  must  be  avoided  or  the  shoot  will 
snap.  A  little  fine  soil  placed  over  the  layered 
portion  and  around  the  shoot  completes  the 
operation. 

When  finished  layering,  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
give  a  good  soaking  of  water,  and  attend  to  this 
subsequently  should  a  dry  spell  ensue.  Layers 
put  down  in  July  and  early  August  will  he  rooted 
and  ready  for  lifting  in  September  and  October. 
In  some  circumstances  it  is  more  convenient  to 
let  them  remain  till  spring  and  then  transfer  to 
flowering  quarters;  but  if  a  cold  frame  is  avail- 
able, and  the  necessary  materials,  the  layers  may 
be  potted  up  and  kept  in  the  frame  during  winter, 
thereafter  treating  as  advised  above. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  varieties  are  grown  now- 
adays, including  self  colours,  fancies,  and  picotees 

For  garden  effect  the  writer  ]n'efers  the  sells, 
but  tastes  differ  on  this  as  on  other  points. 

A  few  good  varieties  are  : — Bookham  Clove,  fine 
dark,  crimson,  purple,  and  strongly  clove  scented; 
Bookham  \Yhite,  Cecilia,  a  fine,  large  yellow; 
Crimson  Gem,  Elizabeth  Shiffner,  good  rich 
orange;  Dublin  Pink,  Miss  Wilmott,  coral  pink; 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  rosy  pink;  Purity  White,  Childe 
Harold,  yellow  petals  margined  rose;  Daisy 
Walker,  white,  marked  with  rose;  Linkman, 
yellow  grovmd,  marked  with  scarlet;  Richness, 
yellow  ground,  edged  and  striped  scarlet;  Togo,  a 
good  yellow-edged  red. 

There  arc  many  other  beautiful  varieties,  but 
intending  growers  may  make  their  own  selections 
fioiu  the  catalogues  of  specialists,     C.\rvophyi.uts. 


Potatoes. 


William  Power  &  Co.,  Waterford, 

T.\  >])ile  (jf  paper  test  rict  ious  .Messrs.  Power 
ha\e  got  togetlier  in  their  abridged  Seed  Cata- 
logue, an  admirable  selection  of  all  that  is 
))est  for  the  kitchen  and  flower  gardens. 
Powers'  seeds  have  an  excellent  reputation,  and 
the  firm  has  many  selected  strains  of  its  own. 
In  addition  to  the  general  list  there  are  collec- 
tions offered  from  2s.  fid.  up  to  one  guinea,  all  of 
which  seem  of  excellent  value.  Allotment  holders 
would  do  well  to  study  these  collections  as  they 
offer  a  ready  means  of  furnishing  that  part  of  tlie 
plot  not  occupied  with  Potatoes.  The  5s.  collec- 
tion should  be  suitable  for  an  average  ])lot. 

Mr.   Richard  C.  Smyth. 

Readers  will  notice  in  otir  advertisement  pages 
that  Mr.  Smyth  is  again  prepared  to  undertake 
landscape  work,  the  making  and  renovating  of 
rock  gardens,  herl)aceous  borders,  bog  gardens. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Smyth  the 
other  day  and  foiuid  hiui  well  and  as  enthusiastic 
as  ever  after  nearly  three  years'  hard  work  in  the 
Navy.  He  was  stationed  at  a  north  sea  base  and 
has  had  many  exciting  experiences,  btit  returns 
to  the  more  yx'aceful  paths  of  horticulture  with 
his  love  of  x'laiits  and  beautiful  gardens  as  strong 
as  ever.  Fortunately,  many  people  who  liad  re- 
luctantly to  give  up  alterations  and  additions  to 
(heir  gardens  while  war  la.sted  are  now  con- 
templating a  renewal  of  their  plans  as  far  as 
means  allow,  and  we  are  confident  that  Mr. 
Smyth  will  soon  be  as  busy  as  ever  carrying  out 
long  delayed  extensions  and  improvements,  and, 
as  opportunity  allows,  restoring  his  own  interest 
ing  garden  at  Dalkey. 


PnEp.miNG  Ground. — Provided  the  ground  in- 
tended for  Potatoes  has  been  manured  and  dug  in 
two  or  three  spit  ridges  during  the  winter  months, 
the  soil  in  favourable  weather  should  now  be 
levelled  down;  if  the  soil  is  poor,  a  little  artificial 
Potato  mamu'e  will  be  found  beneficial,  and  may 
be  spread  over  the  ground  during  the  levelling 
down  process  previous  to  drawing  tiie  drills.  The 
clrills  should  be  drawn  30  inches  apart,  5  inches 
deep,  and  the  sets  12  inches  asunder  in  the  rows 
for  early  varieties,  and  36  inches  ai^art,  3  inches 
deep,  and  the  sets  18  inches  asunder  in  the  rows 
for  later  varieties.  Some  growers  prefer  to  draw 
the  drills  deeper  and  apply  well-decomposed 
manure  in  the  drills  at  planting  time,  \ising  a 
sprinkling  of  superphosphate  as  well.  The  idea  of 
api)lying  the  manure  and  leaving  it  in  the  ridges 
cluring  the  winter  months  is — the  soil  is  in  a  nuich 
clrier  and  better  condition  at  planting  time,  and 
where  there  is  a  lot  of  planting  to  be  done  it  is 
surprising  how  quickly  it  can  be  done.  (The  writer 
had  an  acre  to  plant  last  year  for  early  market, 
and  this  is  the  plan  he  used — all  spade  work.) 

The  ,Sets  should  be  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg; 
if  nuich  larger  than  this  they  should  be  cut  from 
top  to  bottom  so  as  to  be  sure  of  having  good  eyes 
on  each  portion. 

New  Potatoes  may  be  had  from  a  week  to  a  fort- 
niglit  earlier  by  sprouting  the  seed. 

The  object  of  sproutiiKj  the  seed  or  tuber  before 
planting  is  to  induce  growth  to  start  from  two  or 
three  of  the  best  eyes;  any  more  than  this  should 
be  rub))ed  off.  If  the  "  seed  "  is  exposed  to  the 
light,  but  protected  from  frost,  the  sprouts  will  be 
slow  in  growth  and  sturdy,  and  much  better  for 
planting  than  if  they  were  in  the  dark;  there  they 
would  become  pale  and  long  and  would  be  brittle 
and  easily  broken  off.  Another  advantage  of 
sprouting  is  that  planting  may  be  deferred  for  a 
month  or  more  beyond  the  usual  time. 

Earfh\ng-up. — This  is  a  very  important  opera- 
tion. A  few  days  previous  to  earthing-up  the 
groimd  should  be  well  hoed  to  destroy  weeds  and 
to  bring  the  soil  in  a  better  condition  for  drawing 

UJ). 

Time  of  J'hip.fiin). — The  earliest  may  l)e  planted 
in  the  ))egiiniing  of  March,  but  a  warm,  sheltered 
))order  should  be  chosen.  The  main  crop  may  l)e 
jjlanted  during  the  months  of  March  and  April. 

Points  to  be  remembered  for  successful  Potato 
growing  :  — 

1.  Have  youv  drills  rniuiing.  if  possible,  north 
and  south. 

2.  The  addition  of  fresh,  wet  manure  in  the 
drills  for  Potatoes  is  an  error,  as  it  encourages  a 
hixin-iant  growth,  which  is  very  liable  to  take  the 
disease. 

3.  If  the  soil  is  rich  in  humus,  use  a  dressing  of 
lime  forked  into  the  soil  a  week  or  so  previous  to 
])lan(ing  instead  of  numure. 

4.  Keep  the  Potatoes  well  earthed-up,  and  do 
not  ])lant  too  thickly  to  try  and  get  a  big  croj). 
or  failure  will   be  the  result. 

5.  Spray  your  Potatoes  at  least  twice — not  lU'ces- 
sary  for  early  varieties — unless  grown  for  seed. 

A  selection  of  varieties  :  — 

Early  Varieties: — Duke  of  York.  Early  Puritan. 
Llewellyn. 

Second  Early. — British  Queen.  The  •  Colleen. 
Main    Crop— Arran  Chief,    Up-to-Date,    Shamrock. 

Angus  Slater. 
IGth  Feb.,   1919. 
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Reviews. 

Jottings  of  an  Allotment  Gardener. 

This  little  book  of  15U  pages  contains  a  lot  of 
useful  information,  and  the  price  is  reasonable— 
Is.  6d.    net.      The    remarks    on    the   cultivation    of 


but  perhaps  more  information  might  have  been 
given  on  Insect  Pests  and  Plant  Diseases.  We 
think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  should 
speak  of  nitrifying,  de-nitrifying,  and  acid-fer- 
mentation bacteria  in  a  book  of  this  description. 
Again,  with  many  of  the  author's  opinions  we  are 
not  in  agreement.  To  mention  one  of  the  points 
put  forward — "  Why  should  not  the  country  give 
them  (allotment  holders)  their  seed?'' 


vai!Ii:tii:s    of    potatoes. 


1    DuchL-ss    of   Cornwall.     2    Factor.     3   Langworthy.     4  Scotch  Triumph. 
5   British   Queen.     6   Up-to-Date.     7  Sutton's  Abundance.   8  Black  Skerry. 

9  Old  Champion. 


vegetables  are  fully  dealt  with,  and  the  informa- 
tion reliable.  The  book  is  written  in  the  chatty 
style,  and  contains  verbatim  reports  of  the 
author's  conversations  with  allotment  holders. 
Whether  the  chatty  style  is  desirable  or  not,  no 
comment  is  offered,  except  that  it  is  desirable  to 
mention  it.     Manures  are  fairly  well  dealt  with. 


These  are.  however,  minor  points,  and  form  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  book  The  book  is  sugges- 
tive and  in  many  ways  useful.  It  contanis  sound 
advice,  which  is  arranged  under  separate  chap- 
ters aiid  quite  easily  followed.  An  allotment 
holder  will  find  it  a  useful  book.  ^    „    r. 

G.  H.  U. 
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Allotments. 

The  month  of  March  is  an  important  one  if  the 
most  is  to  be  n)ade  of  the  allotment.  A  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  allotmeni  is  necessary,  and 
constant  attention  is  also  required.  In  the  cultiva- 
tion of  small  areas  a  higher  standard  of  production 
is  required  than  that  demanded  from  large  areas 
such  as  a  farm,  and  the  quantity  of  manure  applied 
and  the  labour  required  is  much  greater.  On  the 
allotment  no  vacant  spaces  should  be  allowed,  and 
one  crop  will  follow  another  in  quick  succession. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  plot  should  run  east  and 
west  and  tlie  rows  north  and  south.  This  will  give 
the  maxinunu  amount  of  sunlight  to  the  crops. 
The  area  of  an  allotment  is  too  small  to  show  a 
profit  on  labour,  as  well  as  seeds  and  manure;  but 
all  expenses  should  be  paid  l)y  the  value  of  the 
produce;  in  fact,  there  should  be  a  considerable 
surplus.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  accounts 
of  allotment  holders  who  kept  a  record  of  their 
e.\[)cnditure  and  the  market  value  of  their  pro- 
duce, and  in  every  ca.«e  the  balance  was  on  the 
right  side,  and  this  in  some  cases  by  men  who  had 
never  previously  handled  a  spade.  In  urban  dis- 
tricts chiefly,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  men  in 
the  towns,  especially  men  who  have  migrated  from 
the  country  districts,  the  methods  adopted  l)y  a 
fartiier  are  copied.  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not 
Ijossible  in  a  small  garden  to  adopt  the  rota- 
tion of  crojiping  as  practised  l)y  farmers,  and 
in  many  otlier  ways  the  system  of  cultiva- 
tion is  unsuitable.  A  farmer  proceeds  on 
well-defined  lines  for  years,  but  on  an  allot- 
ment it  is  impossil)le  to  recommend  any  par- 
ticular course  of  cropj)ing  as  the  best.  This  de- 
pends oil  the  size  of  the  allotment,  the  C|uaiity  of 
the  soil,  and  the  manure  at  conuuand.  A  safe 
rule  to  adopt  to  obtain  the  most  from  the  plot  is 
to  manure  highly,  dig  frequently,  and  plant  any 
crop  that  is  fit  for  planting  out  wlien  the  ground 
becoMies  vacant.  By  carefully  following  a  calendar 
of  garden  oj)erations  each  month,  and  sowing 
seeds,  <S:c..  when  recoriuneiided.  vegetables  can  be 
obtained  from  the  i)lot  throughout  the  whole  year. 
Skki)  SowiNo. — The  row  system  should  always 
be  adopted  on  the  plot.  The  plot  has  a  better 
appearance,  but,  nmch  more  important,  seedling 
l)lanls  are  not  so  apt  to  l)ecome  overcrowded  as 
when  sown  broadcast.  Less  seed  is  required.  Tlie 
seedlings  are  easily,  thinned  out;  the  plants  re- 
maining d(.  not  re(|uire  to  be  transplanted,  and 
weeds  are  easily  kept  down  by  running  the  hoe 
between  the  rows.  In  the  case  of  certain  crops, 
such  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet.  &c.,  which  have 


to  stand  singly  at  certain  distances  apart  in  the 
rows,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  continuous  line 
of  seeds  in  the  drill.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  Early  Peas,  Early  Carrots,  and  Turnips, 
Leeks,  Onions,  Parsley,  Parsnips,  Caulitiower, 
Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  iSavoy  Cabbage, 
lladish,  and  Lettuce  can  be  sown,  providing  the 
weather  and  soil  conditions  are  favourable. 

Planting. —  Plant  sliallots.  Potato  Onions.  Onion 
"  Sets."  and  transplant  autunni-sown  Onions  if 
not  already  done.  .Jerusalem  Artichokes  can  still 
be  i^lanted.  The  early  varieties  of  Potatoes  may 
be  planted  if  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  condition. 
If  the  soil  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  it  is  better 
to  let  the  Potatoes  remain  in  their  sprouting  boxes. 
Rhubarb  may  be  divided  and  re-planted  where  it 
is  desired  to  increase  the  roots.  To  produce  good 
tender  stems,  liberal  dressings  of  manure  shoidd 
be  given.  It  is  not  advisal)le  to  remove  the  leaves 
the  first  year  after  planting. 

Potatoes. — A  plotholder  should  get  new  "  seed  " 
every  two  years  at  least.  The  best  change  for 
"  seed  "  Potatoes  is  from  a  cold  to  a  warmer  dis- 
trict, or  from  a  moist  to  a  drier  climate.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  large  tubers  i-ut  arc  l)ctter  than 
small  sets,  unless  the  latter  are  immature.  Sprovit- 
ing  the  tubers  before  planting  is  especially  valu- 
al)le  for  early  and  second-early  Potatoes.  The 
depth  to  plant  is  from  four  inches  to  six  int'hes 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  shallower 
depth  l)eing  for  heavy  soils.  You  are  not  going 
to  run  a  plough  across  the  plot  to  earth  the 
Potatoes  up,  so  plant  closer  than  the  farmer. 
Plant  the  early  varieties  eight  to  twelve  inches 
in  the  rows,  and  about  twenty  inches  apart  between 
the  rows.  Late  varieties  may  be  twelve  inches  to 
fifteen  inches  between  the  sets  and  twenty-four  or 
twenty-six  inches  between  the  rows.  There  is 
nothing  like  well-decayed  farmyard  manure  for 
Potatoes,  supplemented  with  artificial  manure. 
Apply  the  manure  at  the  following  rates  per  plot 
of  oOO  square  yards  : — One  ton  of  farmyard 
manure,  10  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  two 
stones  superphos])hate  of  lime.  If  no  farmyard 
mainire  is  available,  increase  the  artificials  by 
one  half.  Burn  all  the  rubbish  on  the  plot  and 
use  the  resultant  ashes.  Coal  ashes  are  useless  as 
a  manure,  but  wood  ashes  are  especially  valuable. 
Varieties  of  Potatoes  can  be  enumerated  by  the 
hundred.  One  of  the  earliest  is  May  (^ueen.  The 
best  second  early  is  British  Queen,  which  is  a 
deservedly  popular  variety.  For  the  main  cro]) 
plant  either  Arran  Chief,  The  Factor,  or  Irish 
Queen.  A  Potato  which  is  rai>idly  growing  in 
favour  is  Great  Scot.  It  is  gen(M-ally  classed  as  a 
second  early,  but  is  really  a  mid-season  variety. 
It  is  also  inumnie  against  the  disease  known  as 
"  Black  Scab."  or  Wart  Disease  of  Potatoes. 

Thk  Flowkk  Border. — Sweet  Peas  may  be  sown 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  If  the  ground  lias  not 
already  been  prepared,  dig  a  trench  about  one 
foot  in  depth  and  the  same  in  width.  Place  a  good 
layer  of  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and 
then  cover  the  manure  with  sevi^ral  inches  of  soil. 
Do  not  sow  the  seeds  too  thickly.  an<l.  after  sow- 
ing, cover  the  seeds  with  fine  soil.  Herbaceous 
plants  should  be  lifted  and  transplanted.  Sej)arate 
the  clumps  with  a  fork  and  do  not  chop  with  a 
sj)ade.  Any  vacant  places  in  the  flower  border 
can  be  sown  with  Hardy  Annuals,  which  can 
usually  be  procured  in  clieaj)  packets  from  the 
seedsman.  Useful  kinds  are  Cauliflower.  Sweet 
Sultan.  Mignonette,  Candytiil't,  Virginian  Stock, 
Godetia,  and  Clarkia. 

G.  H.  O.,  Belfast. 


Southern  and  Western  Counties. 

By  T.  E.  To-MALix,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  K.P.,  Bess- 
borough,    Couuty   Kilkenny. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Pruning. — The  following  shrubs,  which  flower 
on  the  current  season's  growth,  should  now  be 
pruned  : — Buddleia  variabilis,  Ceanothus  azurcas, 
and  its  variety  Gloire  de  Versailles,  Cytisus 
Carlieri,  Spartium  junctum,  Tlypei'icuni 
Hookerianuni,  and  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
flowering  Spireeas.  Those  shrubs  that  blossom  on 
tlie  previous  year's  growth  should  be  pruned 
immediately  after  flowering.  Other  subjects  that 
may  now  be  pruned  include  Golden  Yew  and  the 
variegated  Elders.  Escnllonias  often  outgrow 
their  allotted  space,  and  when  this  happens  they 
may  be  cut  hard  back.  They  will  break  freely 
from  the  old  wood,  and  will  quickly  make  shapely 
specimens   again. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  the  pruning  of 
Eoses  may  be  connnenced,  starting  with  the 
stronger  growing  varieties  and  deferring  the  prun- 
ing of  the  more  delicate  Teas  imtil  early  April. 

The  Rock  Garden. 

The  soil  l^etween  the  plants  should  now  be 
lightly  stirred  with  a  small  hand  fork  or  a  pointed 
stick,  at  the  same  time  removing  all  weeds,  de- 
cayed leaves  and  other  refuse.  Plants  that  show 
signs  of  deterioration  should  be  given  a  top-dress- 
ing of  light,  rich  soil,  and  vacant  places  may  now 
be  planted  up.  A  great  many  Alpines  are  easily 
increased  by  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
cold  frame  or  handlight,  and  it  is  always  advis- 
al)le  to  have  a  reserve  of  young  plants  coming  on 
for  filling  gaps,  especially  of  the  better  and  more 
delicate  kinds. 

Annuals  for  Ijedding  that  should  now  be  sown  in 
gentle  heat,  or  on  a  hotbed,  include  Antirrhinums, 
Alonsoa,  Asters,  Salpiglossis,  Coreopsis  Drum- 
mondii,  Arctotis,  Stocks,  Lobelia,  &c.  They  will 
then  be  ready  for  pricking  out  at  3  ins.  apart  in 
cold  frames  in  April,  although  the  first  three  kinds 
will  do  quite  well  if  pricked  out  immediately  into 
tlieir  flowering  quarters,  especially  if  the  protec- 
tion of  a  few  spruce  boughs  be  given  them  for  a 
few  days. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 
Every  effort  should  now  be  made  to  complete 
the  digging  and  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
the  various  crops.  This  work  is  very  much  in 
arrears  owing  to  the  continued  wet  weather,  there- 
fore it  will  be  well  to  consider  which  of  the  plots 
and  l)orders  will  be  occupied  first,  and  let  these 
have  first  attention  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enougli  to  cultivate.  The  first  early  Potatoes  may 
now  be  planted  on  a  warm  border.  These  will 
require  constant  watchfulness  when  the  young 
shoots  push  up,  over  which  the  soil  should  be 
frequently  drawn  up  until  they  are  earthed  up  to 
the  fullest  extent.  If  the  midseason  and  late  varie- 
ties are  in  sprouting  boxes  as  recommended,  there 


IS  nothnig  gamed   by  planting  them   before  April. 

Sow  Peas  for  succession,  the  variety  Gradus 
benig  very  suitable  for  earlv  March  sowing. 
After  this  Peas  should  be  sown  at  fortnightly 
intervals,  usmg  varieties  in  turn  which  belong  to 
the  succession,  main  crop  and  late  sections,  as  the 
season   advances. 

A  further  sowing  of  Broad  Beans  may  also  be 
made  in  drills  drawn  at  o  feet  apart,  sowing  the 
seeds  m  a  doul)le  row  in  the  drill  at  6  inches 
apart  each  way.  Parsnips  succeed  liest  on  deeply 
dug  ground  which  was  well  manured  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop.  The  drills  are  drawn  out  18  inches 
apart,  and  the  seeds  dropped  in  groups  of  two  or 
three  every  9  inches,  afterwards  thinning  the 
young  plants   to  one  at  each  station. 

Early  Horn  Carrots  require  a  warm  border  at 
this  date,  and  the  shallow  drills  may  be  drawn  at 
1)  inches  apart  for  these  small  but  much  appreci- 
ated  roots. 

The  main  crop  of  Leeks  for  transplanting  should 
be  sown  as  earfy  in  the  month  as  possible.  They 
take  longer  than  most  vegetables  to  germinate 
and  become  large  enough  for  transplanting,  wliich 
should  be  done  early  in  June. 

Autinim  sown  Onions  should  ))e  transplanted 
in  lines  15  inclies  apart,  allowing  8  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  They  succeed  best  on 
well-manured  ground  which  has  been  dug  some 
time  previously,  and  are  similar  in  this  respect  to 
the  main  crop  of  this  vegetable,  seed  of  which  may 
now  be  sown  when  the  ground  is  in  perfect  order, 
in  shallow  drills  drawn  at  1  foot  apart.  After 
sowing  the  seed  tread  the  soil  back  into  the  drills, 
afterwards  smoothing  over  the  bed  with  the  back 
of  an  iron  rake. 

Other  seeds  that  may  now  be  sown  outside  in- 
clude early  Cauliflowers,  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Radish 
and  early  Milan  Turnips.  The  main  crop  of 
Celery  should  be  germinated  in  gentle  heat  and 
when  up  removed  to  cool  quarters,  to  be  pricked 
out  in  rich  soil  in  a  cold  frame  in  April,  or  out- 
side, where  a  little  protection  can  be  given  in  the 
early   stage. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberry  Beds. — These  should  now  be  cleared 
of  weeds  and  dead  fo  iage  which  has  accumul- 
ated since  the  autumn  cleaning.  I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  digging  between  the  rows,  as 
the  Strawberry  likes  firm  ground,  but  the  soil  may 
be  hoed  over,  and  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  year 
old  beds,  a  good  dressing  of  short  manure  may  be 
applied.  If  no  suitable  numure  is  available,  give 
a  dressing  of  superphosphate  or  bone  compound 
at  3  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  and  supplement 
this  in  April  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  2 
ounces  to  the  square  yard. 

The  tying  and  training  of  wall  fruit  trees  should 
now  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  bursting  buds  may  not  receive  injury 
during  the  operation. 

Early  flowering  varieties  should  be  given  some 
protection  on  frosty  nights.  Light  tiffany  is  the 
best  material  for  the  purpose,  but  a  double  thick- 
ness of   fish-netting  will  answer  nearly   as  well. 
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Midland  and  Northern  Counties. 

JBy    \\.    KoBERTS,    Gardener   to  Lady  Emily    Bury 
Charleville    Forest,    Tullamore,    King's    County. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 
The  weather  conditions  obtaining  during  this 
month  have  a  great  influence  on  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  a  number  of  the  occupants  of  this  depart- 
ment for  the  ensuing  seasons.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Potato,  whicli,  however  much  it  has  been  rele- 
gated to  a  back  seat  during  the  past,  lias  certainly 
come  into  its  own  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  and  it  is  invariably  found  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  those  planted  under  suit- 
able weather  conditions  during  this  month;  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  completing  their  growth 
before  blight  sets  in.  and  thereliy  avoidnig  a  good 
deal  of  the  troublesome  operations  of  spraynig. 
In  fact,  by  this  method  and  careful  attention  to 
manure  used,  the  danger  of  diseased  tubers  can 
be  almost  entirely  eliminated,  as  well  as  enabling 
the  ground  to  be  cleared  early  and  in  time  for 
other  crops,  a  great  consideration  where  space  is 
limited.  One  is  often  asked  the  best  varieties  to 
grow  for  early  use.  &c.;  this  is  an  impossil)ility, 
as  soils  and  conditions  vary  in  almost  every  place. 
and  the  variety  that  may  do  well  in  one  district 
fails  in  another.  However,  I  will  mention  four 
varieties  that  1  have  found  to  do  well  over  quite  a 
large  circle.  First,  Midlothian  Early,  an  excellent 
cropper,  as  early  as  any  1  know  of,  and  with  the 
additional  recommendation  of  being  at  all  stages 
of  growtli  of  good  table  quality,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  a  number  of  the  early 
varieties  on  the  market.  Second,  British  Queen, 
which  is  almost  universally  good  and  perhaps  the 
best  garden  Potato  yet  introduced,  as  it  does 
almost  equally  well  in  partial  shade,  north 
borders,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere.  My  remarks  re 
early  sowing  applies  particularly  to  this  variety, 
as  when  sown  late  it  is  invariably  cut  away  by 
blight.  Tliird,  Arran  Chief,  an  excellent  main 
crop  of  recent  introduction,  a  great  cropper  and 
of  good  type  and  table  quality.  Fourth,  Eenister 
Wonder.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  Potato 
introduced  since  the  Old  Champion  for  all  pur- 
poses; it  was  raised,  1  think,  l)y  Mr.  Wilham,>^on. 
of  Mallow,  and  is  i)raclically  proof  against  dis- 
ease of  any  sort ;  a  gn-at  cropper  and  can  be  had 
in  firstclass  condition  for  almost  the  round  of  the 

yenT. 

Peas.— Main  crops  of  this  favourite  and 
delicious  vegetable  must  also  be  got  in  if  possible 
during  this  month,  care  l)eing  taken  to  give  them 
plenty  of  room  and  a  free  access  to  light,  air  and 
sunsliiiie.  Some  recouuuend  sowing  say  a  drill  uj) 
the  centre  of  a  brake  of  Potatoes,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  has  nnich  in  its  favour,  l)ut  it  will  usually 
be  found  that  where  this  method  is  adopted  the 
Potatoes  or  other  crop  either  side  of  the  row  will 
suffer  considerably  from  the  amoinit  of  traffic, 
staking,  picking,  &c.;  wliere  one  can  sjiare  it  a 
plot  devoted  entirely  to  them  will  prove  the  l)etter 
way,  and  by  having  the  rows  not  less  than  six 
feet  apart  a  row  of  Spinach,  Turnips,  Lettifce.  &c.. 
can  i)e  sown  lietween  nith  good  results.  I  do  not 
care  to  recommend  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  or 
anything  likely  to  remain  long  after  the  Peas  are 
cleared  away,  as  they  interfere  with  the  proi)er 
cultivation  of  the  j)lot,  and  are  better,  where 
possible,  put  in  a  brake  by  themselves. 

Onions. — According  to  our  old  teacher.'*  these, 
if  not  sown  before  the  17th.  will  almost  certainly 
prove  a  failure.  Whether  they  had  anything  in 
their  minds  concerning  the  probable  condition  of 
affairs  on  and  after  that  date  I  do  not  know;  any- 


way it  was  and  is  by  no  means  a  bad  rule.  They 
can  be  sown  either  in  beds  or  drills;  the  latter  is, 
I  think,  the  easier  to  keep  clean.  Thorough  pre- 
paration of  the  ground  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance, and  more  than  any  other  vegetable  crop, 
they  will  permit  of  no  short  cuts  in  this  respect. 
A  fine  and  level  surface  made  as  ijrim  as  possible 
by  either  treading  or  rolling,  the  latter  only  where 
the  soil  is  perfectly  dry,  otherwise  it  will  be  in- 
clined to  cake,  is  required  for  the  seed,  which  may 
be  sown,  if  in  drills,  from  12  to  18  inches  apart 
according  to  size  of  bulbs  required,  and  about 
1^  inches  in  depth.  If  sown  broadcast  they  may 
be  covered  somewhat  lighter  by  the  soil  out  of 
the  alleys,  or  by  any  other  fine  compost.  Mildew, 
&c.,  has  become  very  prevalent  of  late  years,  and 
the  only  remedy  so  far  as  I  know  is  frequent  dust- 
ings of  lime,  sulphur  or  soot  while  the  dew  is 
on  the  plants. 

Full  crops  of  Broad  Beans,  both  Windsor  and 
Long  Pod,  Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Leeks,  Cos  and 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  Savoys  and  Winter  Greens  of  all 
kinds  may  be  sown  now  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  Plant  out  Cauliflowers  from  frames 
or  shelters  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  see 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  drought,  also  Cabbage 
and  Lettuce  raised  under  cover,  l)ut  where  the 
conditions  are  at  all  unfavourable  defer  until  next 
month. 

Fruit  G.\rden  and  Houses. 

Late  vineries  may  now  be  closed  as  soon  as  they 
show  signs  of  activity,  attending  to  damping  the 
floors,  &c.,  during  sunny  days.  Some  advise 
syringing  the  canes  regularly,  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  very  old  debate,  and,  if  I 
remember  right,  those  that  engaged  in  it 
on  both  sides  came  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
could  do  it  if  you  liked,  but  that  it  nuide  no 
difference  "  whether  or  which,"  so  that  it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  time  and  labour.  Early  Vines  and 
Peaches  will  require  usual  attention,  care  Ijeing 
taken  to  adopt  a  reasonable  attitude  re  tempera- 
tures, by  which  1  mean  avoid  extremes  and  study 
the  outside  weather  conditions,  as  cold  winds,  &c. 

Flower  Garden,   Lawns,  &.c. 

Now  that  almost  everything  in  the  herbaceous 
shrubbery  borders  is  peeping  or  over  ground  it 
is  a  very  good  time  to  reduce  the  various  clumps 
to  suitable  dimensions,  and  the  pieces  taken  off 
can  be  either  used  to  make  up  gaj^s  or  ])ut  in 
nursery  beds,  where  they  will  supply  rough  cut 
flowers  instead  of  disfiguring  the  borders.  The 
rose  garden  will  also  require  attention  in  the  way 
of  pruning,  numuring,  &c.  The  former  operation 
will  be  governed  by  the  class  of  flowers  required, 
and  in  a  lesser  manner  the  latter  also.  The 
shrubbery  ])orders  will  by  now  begin  to  1)righton 
up  consicleraljly,  and  require  to  l)e  ke])t  clean  and 
neat  so  as  they  may  look  their  best  at  which  is 
I)ro])ablv  their  most  interesting  period.  There  has 
undoubtedly  been  an  enormous  improvement  in 
this  section  of  late  years,  and  evidently  more  to 
come. 

All  lawns,  and  short  grass  generally,  will  re- 
quire attention  now  in  the  way  of  scarifying,  roll- 
ing, and,  where  very  forward,  mowing.  In 
favoured  districts  seed  may  1^  sown  on  bare 
patches  towards  tlie  end  of  the  month,  but  gener- 
ally it  is  l)etter  to  defer  until  next.  Advantage 
may  be  taken  of  putting  the  mowing  maclnues 
into  running  order  and  providing  stakes  for 
])order  subjects  likely  to  require  such,  and  during 
harsh,  drying  winds  kttend  to  any  gravel  sweeps  or 
walks  either  with  horse  scuffle  or  hand,  as  a  good 
withering  at  this  time  saves  a  lot  of  time  later. 
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The   Vegetable    Products    Committee 

IRISH     BRANCH 

President-  The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Headfort. 
Hon.  Secretary— Sir  Frederick  W.  Moore,  M.RJ.A. 
Hon.  Treasurer — D.  L.  Ramsay,  J.P. 


With  the  racof  nition  and  approval  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  the  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE 
has  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  LORD  CHARLES 
BERESFORD  for  supplying  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Jam,  &c.,  to  the 
NORTH  SEA  FLEET,  in  connection  with  which  the  IRISH 
BRANCH  has  been  registered  at  the  Head  Offices,  London, 
and  through  whom  all  enquiries  respecting  Ireland's  con- 
tributions to  the  project  should  be  made. 

"  The  most  «mpl«  •xpr««slon  off  our  thankfulnos*  mmn 
novor  ropay  tho  ri«bt  which  th«  poopio  of  those  Islands  ewe  to 
the  saliant  Off  leers  and  men  off  the  Navy,  who,  l>y  their  cease- 
less viKll  on  the  danser-strewn  waters  off  the  North  Ses,  are 
mslntafnfnK  us   In  comparative  peace  and  quiet.*' 

The  Committee  of  the  Irish  Branch  appeal  for  help  in  main- 
taining, as  far  as  possible,  regular  supplies  to  the  NAVAL 
BASE  allocated  to  them,  both    by   Gifts    of  Vegetable  Pro-  I 

ducts  and  contributions  of  money  to  supplement  the  supplies 
by  purchase  in  the  Market.  Such  gifts  are  urgently  required 
to  keep  up  the  supply  during  the  trying  winter   months. 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  invite  enquiries,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  in- 
formation and  particulars  as  to  forwarding  gifts,  on  application. 
Remittances  to  be  made    to  MR.  D.  L.  RAMSAY. 

Offices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 
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HEX  une  takes  into  consid- 
eratiun  its  mauy  and  various 
attributes,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  this  vegetable 
should  enjoy  sucdi  popu- 
larity as  it  usually  does. 
It  certainly  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  our 
summer  and  early  autumn  vegetables,  and  with 
many,  I  think,  takes  precedence  to  Peas.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  de- 
tails of  cultivation,  but  merely  to  touch  upon 
some  of  the  more  salient  features  and  reasons, 
with  a  view  to  further  popularising  this  crop 
amongst  amateurs  who  may  not  be  altogether 
too  familiar  with  its  cultivation. 

First  and  foremost,  1  think  it  can  safely  Ijc 
said  that  no  vegetable  gives  greater  returns  for 
the  sj^ace  the  crop  occupies  than  does  the  sub- 
ject of  this  note,  and  this  alone  should  ensure 
its  inclusion  in  all  gardens. 

It  is,  of  course,  perhaps  a  difficult  matter  for 
some  to  obtain  stakes  or  rods  for  the  proper 
supjjort  of  the  growth,  but  if  properly  utilised 
this  is  not  such  a  serious  item  as  many  imagine, 
and  with  care  will  last  for  several  seasons.  A 
row  of  Eunner  Beans  well  grown  Avill  pro^•ide 
abundance  of  produce  from  the  time  the  earliest 
flowers  set  and  gain  sufficient  size  for  picking 
until  frost  puts  an  end  to  them  in  the  autumn, 
and  unfortunately  it  is  one  of  the  first  crojjs  to 
suffer  in  that  respect. 

With  good  cultivation  the  line  will  easily 
cover  a  height  of  t\^'elve  feet  or  more,  for  which 
there  is  no  rent  to  pay,  and,  furthermore,  when 
grown  in  a  row  across  the  garden  provides  shade 
to  other  crops,  which  is  beneficial  of  a  hot,  dry 
sunmier.  Where  more  than  one  line  is  grown 
they  should    not    be    closer   together    than    the 


height  of  the  stakes,  and,  where  possible,  the 
farther  the  better. 

Apart  fi'om  its  utility,  it  is  also  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  our  kitchen  garden  crops,  and 
especially  the  scarlet  flowered  variety. 

The  white  flowered  Bean  is  just  as  prolific, 
and  et^ually  as  good  productively,  but  not  quite 
so  showy.  During  such  times  as  these  it  might 
well  be  grown  in  clumps  at  the  back  of  the 
flower  borders  if  space  does  not  permit  else- 
where, and  the  plants  staked  as  for  Sweet  Peas. 
I'or  covering  arbours  or  screens,  except  in  very 
unfavourable  situations  and  soil,  it  might  well 
be  used,  and  to  encourage  free  growth  against 
galvanised  or  iron  supports  a  few  thin  sticks 
just  strong  enough  to  carry  the  growth  until  it 
becomes  vigorous  may  be  tied  on  near  the  base. 

As  might  be  imagined,  the  plant  is  a  gross 
feeder,  and,  therefore,  the  ground  which  the 
plants  are  to  occupy  should  be  well  dug  and 
liberally  enriched  with  manure.  When  grown 
in  lines  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  take  out  a 
trench  as  is  done  for  other  vegetables,  as,  for 
example.  Celery  and  Peas,  leaving  a  slight  de- 
pression when  finished  off  to  admit  of  soakings 
of  water  should  the  weather  be  dry.  If  grown 
in  clumps  the  soil  may  be  removed  a  yard  or 
so  in  diameter,  and  manure  added  in  a  similar 
manner.  When  grown  in  this  manner  staking 
need  not  be  so  effectively  done  as  for  a  row,  as 
there  is  less  resistance  to  wind,  and  long  pea 
b(niglis  well  thrust  into  the  ground  and  tied 
round  with  stout  twine  or  cord  will  answer  ad- 
mirably, and  for  a  small  household  this  prac- 
tice has  much  to  recommend  it.  Seed  may  be 
sown  direct  into  the  open  ground  during  the 
present  month,  or,  better  still,  fill  some  four  or 
five   inch   pots   with   some   old   potting  soil,  or 
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ordinary  garden  soil  will  do,  and  sow  one  seed 
in  each,  and  stand  in  a  cold  frame  or  green- 
house, and  give  a  thorough  soaking  with  a  rose 
can  and  protect  from  mice  and  rats.  Failing 
pots,  sow  in  boxes  about  two  inches  apart  all 
ways,  and  plant  out  when  a  foot  or  so  of  growth 
is  made.  A  rough  idea  of  the  number  that  will 
be  required  can  easily  be  obtained.  If  for  a 
straight  line  a  double  row  is  usually  planted  at 
one  foot  apart  each  way.  If  for  a  clutnp.  five 
plants  at  the  same  distance. 

With  care  in  planting,  very  few  failures  will 
i-esult,  and  an  odd  plant  or  two  kept  in  reserve 
for  a  time  will  fill  any  gaps  wdiich  may  unavoid- 
ably occur.  It  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  sow- 
ing in  the  open  ground,  as  the  young  plants, 
when  pushing  through,  run  much  chance  of 
injury  from  slugs  and  other  pests,  and  a  dis- 
tinct gain  is  also  assured  in  earliness.  Before 
planting  out  thoroughly  well  water  some  little 
time  beforehand,  so  that  the  balls  of  soil  are 
moist,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry  well  water  in 
and  encourage  growth  by  damping  ovei'head 
when  the  sun's  rays  are  declining.  Whether 
sown  or  planted,  dust  with  soot  or  lime,  or 
place  a  ring  ol  shaif)  cinder  ashes  round  each 
plant  as  a  protection  from  slugs,  and  if  planted 
out  of  pots  have  them  thoroughly  hardened  off. 

The  earliest  trusses  of  bloom  sometimes  fail 
to  set,  especially  if  the  weather  is  very  dry.  A 
slight  damping  with  the  garden  syringe  will 
often  correct  this. 

The  Beans  should  not  be  picked  too  voung  oi- 


small,  as  that  is  only  waste.  Good  specimens 
will  be  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  and  providing  they 
snap  clean  in  two  are  quite  fit  for  any  table. 

Always  pick  the  oldest  produce,  as  any  beans 
left  to  pod  and  mature  seed  considerably  drain 
the  energies  of  the  plants. 

Especially  should  the  bottom  of  the  rows  be 
careful!}'  searched.  Plants  raised  in  pots,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  pot-bound,  when  phuited 
out  bear  quite  close  to  the  ground. 

During  dry  weather  the  rows  may  l^e  mulched 
with  strawy  litter  or  some  other  light  protec- 
tive material  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the 
ground,  which  is  also  greatly  added  to  by  the 
frequent  loosening  of  the  surface  soil  with  the 
Dutch  hoe  and  the  formation  of  a  fine  loose 
surface. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  when  frost 
threatens,  look  over  the  rows  and  pick  every- 
thing that    is    large  enough    to    handle  for  pick- 

Surplus  beans  not  required  for  immediate  use 
may  be  cut  up  and  placed  in  salt,  and  when 
properly  rinsed  and  cooked  make  a  very  agree- 
able winter  vegetable,  when  varietj-  is  none  too 
plentiful. 

E.  B. 

Cinerarias. 

Few  greenhouse  ])laats  are  more  attractive  and 
useful  than  Cinerarias,  and  the  improvement 
made  in  the  size  and  colouring  of  the  flowers 
has  led  to  great  popularity. 

Seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  May  for  early 
plants  and  in  .June  for  succession.  A  shallow 
pan  is  suitable,  and  should  be  well  drained;  the 
soil  suitable  for  sowing  the  seeds  is  one  part 
loam,  two  parts  leaf -mould,  and  sufficient  sand 
to  keep  it  open.  Cover  the  pan  with  a  sheet  of 
glass  and  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  place  in  a  shady 
position  in  a  temperature  of  about  5;")°.  \\'lien 
the  seedlings  appear  expose  them  to  light,  but 
shade  from  hot  sunshine.  Trick  off  the  seed- 
lings into  three-inch  pots.  Use  similar  soil  with 
the  atldition  of  a  little  well-decayed  manure  and 
broken  charcoal.  Keep  the  plants  near  the 
glass  in  a  cold  frame  with  a  north  aspect.  As 
Cinerarias  are  quick-growing  and  free-rooting 
))lants  the}^  should  be  removed  into  larger  ])ots 
before  they  get  pot-bound.  Tlants  may  l)e 
flowered  in  any  size  pot  from  5  inches  to  10 
iuchos.  (rive  the  plants  plenty  of  room  after 
the  final  potting,  and  stand  on  a  good  bed  of 
ashes  in  the  frame. 

In  all  stages  of  growth  watering  nuist  be 
carefully  attended  to.  A  gentle  syringing  once 
a  day  over  the  foliage  is  beneficial  in  hot 
weather. 
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Weak  liquid  manure,  soot  water  and  occa- 
sional top-dressing  of  an  approved  fertiliser 
may  be  given  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 

When  frosts  occur  in  tlie  autunm  remove  the 
plants  to  the  greenhouse,  having  a  temperature 
of  50°.  Air  should  be  given  on  favourable 
occasions,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
watering  during  the  winter  months  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  damping  off  at  the  base.  On 
the  first  appearance  of  green-fly  the  house 
should  be  fumigated.  Sometimes  the  leaves 
are  disfigured  by  the  leaf-mining  grub.  Its 
presence  is  betrayed  by  a  yellow  streak,  and  the 
best  remedy  is  to  kill  the  grub  by  squeezing  it 
between  the  thumb  and  finger.  The  photo  en- 
clos  d  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  9-inch  pot  of  the 
Dwarf  Star  Cineraria,  pale  blue  colour 

Angus  Sl.\teu. 
loth  February,  lUl'J. 

Plants  for    Shady   Places. 

The  interesting  aiticle  by  "Gardener,"'  un 
page  38  of  your  last  issue  makes  no  mention 
of  Griselina  littoralis. 

This  highly  ornamental  New  Zealand  ever- 
green shrub  is,  in  my  experience,  one  of  the 
best  plants  for  the  purpose,  and  a  welcome 
change  from  the  eternal  acuba  and  common 
laui'el.  In  most  parts  of  Ireland  it  grows 
freely,  and  is  as  easily  propagated  as  either  of 
the  above  far  too  much  i)lanted  shrubs.  Ha^jng 
regard  to  its  free  growth  and  ornamental  char- 
acter, it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  used 
for  general  planting. 

For  planting  in  shade,  strong,  well-estab- 
lished plants  should  be  used,  and  the  roots 
thoroughly  soaked  with  water  two  or  three 
times  during  the  first  season.  E.  A. 

Pine  Weevil  (Hylobius  abietis). 

My  experience  with  this  pest,  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Duchesne's  article  in  the  Quar- 
terhj  Journal  of  Forestry,  April,  1918,  may  be 
of  interest. 

In  1916  and  1917  I  dressed  the  stumps  of 
freshly-fallen  resinous  trees,  in  April,  with  tar 
on  a  small  scale,  and  found  from  positive  and 
negative  results  that  it  was  a  certain  remedy. 
By  negative  results  I  mean  that  by  carelessness 
in  certain  places  stumps  had  been  passed  over 
and  ncjt  tarred. 

In  these  localities,  and  in  no  others,  I  found 
the  Weevil  at  work.  In  January,  1918,  about 
one  and  a  half  acres  was  cleared,  and  planted 
in  February  with  specimen  trees  of  the  different 
varieties  of  Pinus  and  their  nurses.  My  for- 
bears had  used  the  outside  line  of  trees  of  the 
old  planting  as  posts  for  fixing  a  wire  fence. 


Consequently,    the    timber    fellers    cut    these 
trees,  say,  3  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground. 

There  were  hard  woods,  silver  fir  and  tlu-ee 
Scotch  firs;  unfortunately,  for  experience,  there 
did  not  happen  to  be  either  a  larch  or  a  spruce 
treated  in  this  barbaric  fashion.  In  April  I 
ordered  the  resinous  stumps  to  be  tarred,  and, 
luckily,  happened  to  visit  the  operation  at  the 
moment  when  all  the  stumps  were  done  except 
the  ones  standing  3  feet  6  inches  over  the 
ground. 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  tar,  the  operator  asked 
me  if  he  should  tar  these  standing  stumps  all 
over  or  only  on  the  top. 

I  thought  that  I  would  save  time  by  stripping 
the  bark  off  them,  and  went  and  got  a  small 
hatchet. 

I  found,  on  stripping  the  first  Scotch  fir, 
milhons  of  grubs  of  the  Pine  Weevil  under  the 
bark,  literally  the  whole  3  feet  6  inches  right 
down  to  the  ground  was  tunnelled  with  these 
pests. 

I  had  fires  lighted  and  burnt  all  the  bark  and 
the  grubs,  and  lighted  fires  round  the  stumps, 
and  had  them  tarred  afterwards. 

The  other  two  Scotch  firs  were  the  same,  but 
there  was  not  a  single  grub  in  the  silver  firs. 

I  then  examined  the  stumps  which  had  been 
cut  to  the  ground,  perhaps  thirty  of  them,  and 
found,  on  stripping  them  of  bark,  that  there 
were  no  grubs  in  these. 

In  the  one  and  a  half  acres  during  the 
sunmier  I  picked  off  about  half  a  dozen 
Weevils,  and  no  damage  was  done. 

I  advance,  as  a  useful  experiment,  that  a 
couple  of  Scotch  firs  per  acre  should  be  cui 
high  and  left  as  traps. 

My  idea  is  that  the  beetle  finds  an  easy  and 
dry  place  to  lay  its  eggs  in  these  standing 
stiunps,  or  else  that  they  are  easy  to  find — or, 
for  some  reason,  they  will  select  perpendicidar 


Primula  chasmophila. 
See  page   55. 
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high  stumps  in  preference  to  shrubs  cut  level 
with  the  ground. 

Mr.  Duchesne  mentions,  and  my  experience 
now  shows  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  tar  the 
outside  top  of  the  stump  where  the  bark  joins 
the  wood,  or  rather  the  cambium. 


Februai-y  24th. 


Hum  Bl.vxd. 


Letters  received  by  Mr.   Hum  Bland  iiEn.\iiDix<"; 

THE     TARRING     OF     StUJIPS     AS    A    CuRE    FOR    IKIS 

Test. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  instructions  from  the 
Marquis  of  Headfort  to  give  you  my  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  Fine  ^Veevil.  Some  years  ago  a 
plantation  was  cut  down  and  re-planted  with  young 
trees,  which  consist  of  Scotch  Fir,  Larch,  Douglas, 
and  Sitka  Spruce.  The  young  trees  were  very 
badly  attacked  by  the  Weevil.  The  attack  was 
more  severe  on  the  Scotch  l''ir  than  on  any  of  tlit 
other  varieties.  Last  year  another  plantation  was 
cut  down  and  re-planted,  the  young  treei  consist- 
ing of  Larch,  Douglas,  Silver  and  Spruce;  but 
before  the  latter  plantation  was  made  his  lordship 
had  the  bare  roots  and  stumps  of  the  old  trees  tiuit 
were  cut  down,  well  cleaned  and  tarred,  with  the 
result  that  there  was  no  trouble  with  this  planta- 
tion. I  believe  the  Weevils  harbour  and  lay  their 
eggs  under  the  loose  bark  and  in  crevices  in  the 
old  stumps.  I  also  believe  that  the  tarring  does 
away  with  them  and  also  with  their  eggs. — Vir- 
ginia Park,  Co.  Cavan,  12th  March,  1919. 

Sir,— Lord  Headfort  has  told  me  to  give  you 
particulars  about  the  Pine  W^eevil  and  the  damage 
done  by  it.  In  1902  I  planted  five  acres  with 
Larch  and  Scotch  Fir.  The  Weevil  that  year  wa.'^ 
very  Inid  on  the  yomig  trees,  as  the  stumps  were 
not  tarred,  and  1  had  to  plant  a  third  time.  In 
1'J14  I  planted  thirteen  acres  without  tarring;  most 
of  the  stumps  were  Spruce  and  Larch,  and  the 
Weevil  was  very  bad  on  these  young  trees  also.  I 
planted  six  acres  in  1918;  the  stumps  were  a  mixed 
lot  of  Scotch,  Jiarch,  and  Spruce;  but  they  were 
all  tarred,  with  good  results,  as  very  few  of  the 
Weevils  were  seen,  and  no  damage  done  on  that  si.x 
acres.  I  think  the  Scotch  Fir  stumps  are  most 
siiV)ject  to  the  Weevil,  and  more  so  when  a  tree  is 
uprooted  and  goes  back;  it  is  then  loose  below  for 
the  Weevil  to  work. — The  Lodgc^  Virginia,  Co. 
Cavan,  10th  March,  1919. 


Grape  Vine,  Vitis  vinifera. 

(OUDLU—  A.M  l']:HDE.E.) 

Propagated  from  seeds  for  new  varieties, 
from  layers,  cuttingj  eyes,  and  inarching,  h 
ing   and  grafting. 

Ei/rs  or  Jiuds  :  Gcnnal  JMethud.—'nu'  bud, 
half  an  inch  of  well-ripened  wood,  nuist  J)e  t 
off  the  previous  year's  growth;  slice  away 
(luarter  of  cane  on  tlie  opposite  side  to  1)ud 
insert  in  good  soil  in  well  drained  ."i-inch 
\>y  making  a  small  hole  in  centre  of  sand 
pressing  bud  in  so  as  to  be  level  with  the 
face  of  the  soil.  Plunge  pots  in  bottom  heat 
to  850.  and  when  full  of  roots  re-pot  a?  requ 

Bottle     Grafting     affords     a     ready    means 
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changing  and  improving  luisuitable  varieties 
The  scion  must  be  well  ripened,  fresh  but  dorm;uit. 
When  the  stock  ha?  made  leaf  take  a  slice  off 
scion  near  the  centre  four  inches  long,  forming  a 
tongue  with  a  cut  u])wards.  Now  take  a  slice  of 
stock  similar  to  cut  on  scion,  making  a  cut  aown- 
wards  to  admit  tongue,  and  then  fit  cut  parts  ex- 
actly and  bind  together,  placing  the  lower  end  of 
scion  in   a  bottle  of  rain  water. 

I'repanition  of  Border. — Low  lying  situation 
with  damj}  subsoil  should  be  avoided.  Best 
situation  is  where  the  ground  is  drained  naturally. 
One  foot  of  drainage  made  up  of  broken  bricks 
is  necessary. 

lioU. — Fibry,  calcareous,  yellow  loam,  the  to^) 
spit  from  old  pasture,  four  inches  thick,  and,  if 
I)Ossible,  where  sheep  have  been  penned  and  fed 
on  oil-cake.  This,  chopped  into  rough  pieces,  with 
the  addition  of  lime  rubbish,  wood  allies  and 
lialf-inch  l)ones  modified  according  to  the 
character  of  loam,  will  constitute  the  main  body 
of  soil.  Top  dressing  of  border  must  be  annually 
attended  to  and  never  allowed  to  become  dry. 

Flant'inij. — Ripened  canes  plant  in  September 
and  October.  Shorten  canes  to  proper  length 
before   .January. 

Train  inn. — Long  rod  or  the  method  of  providing 
well-ripened  canes  in  one  season  for  fruiting,  the 
next  afterwards  cutting  away;  others  being  in 
readiness,    and   so  on,   from  year   to  year. 

Extension  System  or  General  Method. — The 
Vine  is  allowed  to  extend  its  rods  until  it  fill;  a 
large  house,  or  may  have  only  one  or  two  rods, 
which  are  spur  pruned.  When  old  rods  become 
long  in  the  spur,  young  rods  should  be  trained 
in  from  the  base,  cutting  away  old  -spurs  as  the 
young  rod   advances. 

Pnininn  should  ho  done  at  the  fall  of  leaf.  Free 
fruiting  varieties  prune  back  to  one  eye.  Slow 
fruiting  varieties  i)rune  back  to  two  eyes.  At  this 
j)eriod  (resting)  the  vinery  should  be  cleaned  and 
air  admitted  freely.  When  starting  into  growth 
temperature   limit  be  increased   gradually. 

Sweet-water  Grapes  take  five  months  from 
starting  to   ripen  fruit. 

Muscats  and  late  Grapes  take  six  months  from 
starting  to  ripen  fruit. 

Moi.sturr. — Syringing  should  be  practised  twice 
daily  in  bright  weather  until  flowering;  after- 
wards damp  paths  and  surfaces  for  creating 
moisture.  Always  damp  immediately  after  closing. 
As  soon  as  the  best  bunches  can  be  seen  rub  off 
ail  growth  not  required,  and  when  two  leaves  are 
formed  l)oyond  the  bunch,  pinch  out  point  of 
shoot  and  rub  out  axillary  growth  below  bunch 
stopping  all  sub-laterals  beyond  bunch  to  one  leaf. 

Shoots  must  be  tied  to  wires  before  they  touch 
the  glass  very  cdrrfitUy,  as  they  are  brittle  and 
apt  to  pull  out  at  joint. 

b'lou-ering. — At  this  period  a  moderately  dry 
atmosphere  with  a  circulation  of  air  is  necessary. 
When  ilowers  are  throwing  off  the  "  cap  "  rap 
all  bearing  shoots  about  mid-day  to  disperse  ])ollen 
to  diy  setters.  This  may  be  done  by  mounting  a 
ralibit's  tail  on  a  stick,  and  obtaining  the  iMilleu 
from    another   variety. 

Muscats  and  .shy  setters  re(iuiri'  aixiut  live  ile- 
grees  more  temjx-rature  (night  70  degrees,  day 
80  degree,  to  85  degrees)  than  Black  Hamburgs 
when  flowering. 

Thinnina  is  i)erformed  when  berries  are  aliout 
the  size  of  a  small  Pea,  cutting  away  all  surplus 
Inuiches.  One  pound  per  foot  of  rod  is  a  good 
crop.     Never  grow  small  fruits  of  any  kind,  as  the 
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formation     of    stones    (seeds)   weakens    the    plant 
more  than  the  formation  of  pulp. 

The  colour  of  berries  when  ripe  will  greatly  de- 
pend on  the  amount  of  chlorophylle  formed  in 
leaves  from  the  period  of  unfolding  buds.  Late 
grapes  for  keeping  are  best  cut  with  all  the  wood 
that  can  be  --pared,  and  placed  in  a  cool  room 
with  the  lower  end  of  wood  in  a  bottle  of  rain 
water,  in  which  has  been  placed  a  few  lumps  of 
charcoal.  The  biuiches  should  hang  clear  from 
liottles. 


Manuring  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes. 

The  question  of  manures  is  one  of  food— food 
for  plants.  On  examniation  it  will  be  found  that 
plants  feed  in  two  principal  ways.  By  means  of 
their  roots  they  take  in  various  necessary  sub- 
stances in  dilute  solution  with  water;  while 
through  their  serial  parts  they  take  in  air,  from 
which  the  green  parts  are  able,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  to  take  hold  of  its  contained  carbon, 
and  build  from  it  with  tlie  soil  solution  previously 


Primula  j.^ponic.a.   alba. 
In  the  Bog  Garden,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasneviu. 


Varieties. — Black  Hamburg,  Bucklancrs  Sweet- 
water, Madresfield  Court,  Lady  Downes,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  &c. 

Enemies  to  Grape  Vh\e. — Mildew,  Shanking 
Root-Rot,  Mealy  Bug.  Red  Spider  and  Thrip:-. 

Bemeclies  for  Mildew. — Paint  the  hot-water 
pipes  with  sulphur  made  into  a  paste  with  water. 
Get  the  pipes  hot  and  shut  the  house  up  for  a 
nieht.     Avoid  cold  draughts. 

Shanking — i.e.,  the  shrivelling  of  the  foot-stalks 
of  the  berries — is  brought  about  through  the  roots 
being  in  cold  subsoil.  Keep  the  roots  under 
control. 

Mealy  Bug. — To  keep  it  out  wash  the  canes  well 
in  winter  with  Gishurst  Compound. 

Bed  Spider. — Dusting  the  affected  parts  with 
flowers  of  sulishur. 

Thrips. — Fumigate  the  house  lightly. 

Angus    Slater. 
Feb.   15.   1919. 


absorbed,  various  complex  substances,  which  are 
afterwards  used  up  or  stored  in  different  parts  of 
the  plant.  On  further  examination  we  find  that 
a  number  of  the  necessary  soil  substances  are 
present  in  most  soils  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
garden  crops,  and  that  only  about  three  or  four 
of  them,  at  most,  need  be  applied  to  soils  in  order 
to  obtain  vigorous  and  fruitful  growth.  These 
substances  are  called  nitrogen,  phosphorous  and 
potassium  respectively,  but  as  they  are  not 
found  as  elements  in  the  soil  water,  but  as  com- 
pounds, they  are  often  referred  to  as  nitrates, 
phosphates  and  potash.  The  fourth  substance 
which  is  particularly  necessary  for  stone  fruits 
is  lime.  It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  particular 
function  of  these  various  substances  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants,  a  question  easier  asked  than 
answered.  By  experiment  scientists  have  proved 
that  if  any  one  of  the  necessary  elements  are 
absent  or    lacking  that    growth   and    development 
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are  checked.  Of  the  four  principal  f;ul)Stances  it 
would  seem  that  nitrogen  is  particularly  neces- 
sary where  luxuriant  and  sappy  growth  is  de- 
sired, and  that  w'hen  used  in  excess,  just  as  when 
too  much  water  is  given,  the  plant<  become  over 
sappy  and  long-jointed  and  are  easily  affected  by 
pests  and  disease,  or  by  injury  due  to  bruises — 
rubbing,  &c. ;  and  also  that  when  nitrogen  is 
used  to  excess  the  plants  are  slower  in  reaching 
maturity.  Phosphates,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
to  have  a  slowing  down  and  consolidating  effect, 
tending  to  hasten  maturity  and  the  production 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  stimulating  the  production  of 
roots  and  root  fibres,  and  raising  the  quality  of 
fruits   formed. 

The  effects  of  Pofnsh,  while  not  so  marked  as 
the  others,  probably  because  most  soils,  with  the 
exreptlon  of  poor  sands  seem  to  have  a  fair  quota, 
is  again  different.  It  would  seem,  first  of  all, 
that  where  food  is  lieing  stored  up,  either  in  stem, 
root,  leaf  or  fruit,  that  the  presence  of  a  sufficient 
supply  has  a  very  marked  effect.  It  would  seem 
as  if  wlir-n  potash  is  lacking,  or  slightly  so,  that 
the  plant  is  not  al)le  to  do  successful  work  In  its 
green  parts,  or,  i.e.,  transfer  the  food  which  l.&s 
been  elaborated  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  the 
other.  Leaves,  flowers  and  fruits  appear,  also, 
to  lose  their  cliaracteristic  brightness  of  colour 
where  potash  is  lacking,  while  the  flowers  are 
often  less  fertile.  Phiiits  are  apparently  more 
liealthy  and  alile  to  resist  disease  and  pests  better 
when    fully   supplied  with    potash. 

Lime  is  of  greater  value  for  its  sweetening  or 
sanitary  effect  in  the  soil,  also  for  its  chemical 
action  on  other  soil  compounds,  than  for  its 
direct  feeding  value.  It  is,  however,  particularly 
necessary  as  a  food  for  stone  fruits,  as  the  stone 
is  largely  made  up  of  calcium  carbonate  or 
"  lime "  as  we  gardeners  know  it.  It  appears 
also  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  root  action,  to  in- 
crease the  vigour  of  plants,  and  acts  as  a  tonic 
generally,  just  as  quinine  does  to  some  patients. 
It  will  l^e  seen,  therefore,  that  the  question  of 
manures  is  one  requiring  careful  consideration, 
not  only  from  the  points  of  view  enumerated 
above,  ])ut  also  in  relation  to  soil  conditions, 
whether  containing  sufficient  air.  sufficient  w.tim-. 
sufficient  lime.  &e.  \\'.  TT.  •!. 

(Tn   hr    mrii'invrd .) 

The  Fruit  Industry. 

Arrival    of    Apples    from    British    C'ouimri.v. 

Thref,  thousand  boxes  of  apples  have  arrived  in 
England  from  Briti.sh  Colimibia  din-ing  the  last 
few  days,  including  Jonathans,  Wine  Raps,  New- 
tons,    Spitzenbergs    and   Rome    Beauties. 

Samples  are  now  being  exhibited  in  the  windows 
of  British  Columbia  House.  Regent  Street,  and  at 
the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Paeifn'  Itaihvny. 
Charing  Cross. 

These  Apples,  grown  in  the  Okanagan  distriet 
of  British  Columbia,  are  the  finest  that  have 
been  seen  in  England  for  many  years.  In  mo.';t 
cases  there  are  only  from  52  to  5.5  Apples  to  n 
))0x,  where   ordinarily   t  lie  re  are  100  to   1.50. 

The  Rock  Garden. 

Early  March  produced  many  signs  of  spring  in  the 
rock  garden.  Species  of  Crocuses,  some  previously 
alluded  to,  proved  their  value  for  an  early  display. 
Crocus  chrysanthus  Canary  Bird  will  l)ear  meii- 
tion  again  for,  from  a  smnll  clump,  the  nuinl)er  nf 


golden  yellow  flowers  produced  has  been  truly 
anuizing,  and  the  length  of  time  din-ing  which  they 
continue  to  push  up  is  no  less  wonderfid. 

C.  Tonnnasinianus  has  also  kept  on  producing  its 
pale  lavender  flowers  in  great  profusion.  This 
species  is  making  itself  tlioroughly  at  home  in  the 
rockery,  seeding  about  everywhere,  and  coming  up 
even  by  the  sides  of  the  hard  paths.  One  hopes 
that   others  may  do  likewise. 

Scilla  bifolia  rosea  makes  a  welcome  patch  of 
colour,  and  is  satisfactory  in  its  healthy  growth. 
The  colour  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  as  there 
is  just  a  hint  in  it  that  all  the  blue  of  the  type  has 
not  been  got  rid  of;  nevertheless,  it  flowers  at  a 
time  when  there  are  not  many  "  pinks  '"  or 
"  roses  "  on  the  rockery. 

Chionodoxa  Luciliae  var.  Sardensis  attracts  every 
one;  the  clear  bhie  of  the  flowers  appeals  to  all, 
and  seems  like  a  harbinger  of  Gentian  days  to 
come. 

Tuli])a  Kaufmanniana  is  a  wonderful  tulip  of 
March,  so  hardy  and  so  free-flowering,  bearing 
abundantly  its  pale,  yellow  flowers  which  0])en 
wide  in  the  sun,  like  water  lilies.  T.  K.  coccinea 
is  a  variety  of  a  fine  orange  red  colour,  and  flowers 
about  the  same  time. 

Anemone  blanda  began  to  flower  early  in  March 
;uid  towards  the  middle  of  the  month  was  begin- 
ning to  make  a  display.  The  two  varieties  alba 
and  Seythinica  were  in  advance  of  the  commoner 
blue  form. 

Saxifraga  burseriana  Emperor  flowered  well  in  a 
granite  moraine,  and  Magna  was  out  at  the  same 
time.  A  tuft  of  major  which  is  usmilly  good,  this 
year  only  gave  a  flower  or  two.  A  six  inch  pan  of 
S.  Inirseriana  tridentata  has  been  carrying  scores 
of  fine  large  pure  white  flowers  on  reddisli  stems. 
and  was  a  beautiful  object  in  the  Alpine  House. 
The  same  may  lie  said  of  S.  X.  Irvingi,  the  beauti- 
ful hybrid  named  after  Mr.  Irving,  of  Kew.  A  six 
inch  pan  of  this  beautiful  ])lant  was  literally 
covered  with  pale  pink,  short  stennned  flowers,  so 
that  scarcely  a  leaf  could  be  seen.  It  is  doing  well 
on  the  rock  garden  and  is  just  coming  into  flower, 
l)ut  will   ])robably   ))e  over  ere  these  notes  appear. 

Iris  Rosenbachiana  in  a  sunny  l)order  in  deep 
loam  continues  to  flourish,  and  has  flowered  lately. 
It  is  one  of  the  jnost  satisfactory  of  the  stemless 
•luno  Irises,  and  the  reddish  pm-ple  flowers 
variously  marked  are  most  attractive. 

T.  Tubergeniana  flowered  in  the  same  position, 
and  l)elongs  to  the  dwarf  Juno  set.  The  flowers  in 
this  case  are  i)ale  yellow,  and  bear  a  narrow  beard 
or  crest,  of  a  (lee]ier  shade,  on  the  falls. 

The  Gromwells. 

1  AM  obliged  to  my  informant  about  the  distinc- 
tion l)etween  Moltkia  petrtea  and  Lithospermum 
rosinarinifoliiun.  There  seems  to  he  some  am- 
bignitv  abotit  the  nomenclatm-e.  for  in  the  Kew 
Hand  List  of  Heibaceous  Plants.  1902.  Lithosper- 
miun  losimirinifolium  is  not  mentioned,  and  in 
the  Hand  Inst  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the  same  year 
the  name  is  given  as  a  synonym  of  Moltkia  ))etr;ipa. 

Monreith.  Heriu;i!T    Maxwkll. 

[The  omission  of  \i.  rosmarinifolinm  from  the 
Kew  List  of  Herbaceous  Plants  may  be  due  to  it 
not  being  hardy  at  Kew.  or  they  may  consider  it 
a  shrub.  Tn  the  List  of  Trees  and  Shrubs.  L.  ros- 
marinil'olium  of  Reiclienbaeh  is  correctly  given  as 
a  synonym  of  Moltkia  petrira.  but  the  authority 
Inr    the    true    L.    rosmarinifolinm    is   Tenore. — En.] 
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Fritillaria  askabadensis. 

This  interesting  and  satisfactory  species  from  the 
Caucasus  is  the  tallest  herbaceous  plant  in  flower 
thus  early  in  the  year.  Its  rate  of  growth  is  re- 
markable; from  the  time  the  shoots  push  through 
the  soil,  but  a  few  weeks  elapse  ere  the  stems  are 
over  two  feet  high,  bearing  a  head  of  pendulous 
pale  yellow  flowers  on  long,  slender  stalks.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  scattered  irregularly 
on  the  stem,  and  of  a  Inight,  shining  green.  It 
was  in  flower  from  the  middle  of  March,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy. 


Scilla  sibirica  multiflora. 

This  variety  is  distinct  from  the  common  form  in 
the  longer  spikes,  carrying  more  flowers,  and 
usually  blooms  earlier,  though  growing  side  by 
side  in  the  same  soil  and  situation.  It  is  a  useful 
plant  for  the  rock  garden,  and  the  front  of  a  border 
as  well  as  many  little  nooks  and  odd  corners  where 
early  flowers  are  welco-me  in  the  opening  months 
of  the  year. 

Colchicum  crociflorum. 

An  interesting  spring  flowering  Colchicum,  shar- 
ing this  distinction  with  C.  luteum,  which  comes 
from  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan. 

C.  crociflorum,  flowering  now  in  the  middle  of 
March,  bears  small  flowers,  jnire  white  within,  but 
each  segment  has  a  narrow  strip  of  brownish  colour 
yiuining  down  the  centre  on  the  outside.  Well- 
drained  soil  and  a  sunny  position  is  necessary  for 
both  these  species.  C.  luteum  has  flowers  of  a 
golden  yellow  colour,  and  is  not  very  common. 


Primula  chasmophila. 

This  pretty  Primrose,  lately  introduced  to  cultiva- 
tion, is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  at  plate 
S791. 

The  figure  was  prepared  from  a  plant  which 
flowered  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 
The  seeds  were  sent  to  Glasnevin  l)y  Mr.  A.  K. 
Bulley,  of  Neston,  Cheshire,  and  were  collected  for 
him  in  Bhutan  by  Mr.  Cooper. 

The  species  was  named  by  Professor  Balfour,  of 
Edinburgh.  It  belongs  to  the  section  Soldanel- 
loides,  and  bears  two  to  three  flowers  clustered 
together  at  the  summit  of  a  scape  about  three 
inches  high;  the  flowers  are  deep  violet  in  colour, 
with  a  pronounced  mushroom-like  odour.  The 
leaves,  all  basal,  are  hairy,  an  inch  or  little  more 
in  length  and  half  as  wide,  distinctly  stalked,  ancl 
vfith  lobed  margins. 

It  occurs  at"  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet  in  dry, 
stony  soil,  in  sunny  positions.  Under  cultivation 
it  has  the  same  fault  as  so  many  other  species  from 
the  same  region — it  is  difficult  to  keep  through  our 
damp  winters,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  a  success 
in  the   open. 

J.  W.  B.,  Glasnevin. 


Primulas  for  the  Garden. 

Gardeners,  and  particularly  those  interested  in 
outdoor  gardening,  are  fortunate  in  the  enormous 
number  of  Primulas  now  available  with  which 
they  may  embellish  their  rock  gardens,  bog  gardeni 
and  borders.  From  Europe,  from  Asia  and  from 
America  they  come,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  them  are  amenal^le  to  outdoor  cultivation.  Of 
the  newer  introductions  there  are  some  which 
perhaps  we  do  not  quite  understand,  particularly 
as  to  wliether  they  are  truly  perennial  or  not,  or 
whether  they  like 'lime  or  the  reverse,  but  half  the 
interest  in  growing  plants  is  in  discovering  their 
habits  and  requirements,  and  enough  is  known  of 
many  of  them  to  make  it  worth  while  i^ersevering 
to  find  out  the  right  treatment. 

In  spite  of  the  many  new  introductions  from 
China  many  of  the  old  favourites  are  still  in  the 
front  rank  and  will  not  be  easily  ousted.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  13  not  much  to  beat  our 
common  Primrose,  Prinnila  vulgaris,  clothing  a 
shady  bank  or  hedge  side,  and  opening  its  ever 
welcome  flowers  so  early  in  the  year.  There  is  a 
handsome  large-flowered  form  of  the  common 
Primrose  called  Evelyn  Arkwright,  which  is  well 
worth  growing.  The  Oxlip  Primula  elatior  and 
the  Cowslip  Primula  officinalis  are  both  delight- 
ful species  worth  growing  in  our  gardens,  and 
flourish  in  ordinary  loamy  soil.  The  dainty  little 
I'rimula  farinosa,  is  the  type  of  a  section  which 
includes  also  Primula  Scotica,  a  little  gem  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  very  north  of  Scotland,  and  P. 
frondosa  from  the  Balkans.  All  like  moist  soil 
with  a  mixture  of  peat  and  a  half-shady  position. 
Of  the  three,  P.  Scotica  is  the  most  difficult  to 
keep;  P.  frondosa  is  quite  accommodating  and 
flowers  freely  every  year,  bearing  quantities  of  its 
dainty,  ro'sy,  purple  flowers  held  above  the  rosettes 
of  mealy  leaves;  it  responds  to  dividing  and  re- 
planting annually  after  flowering.  P.  farinosa, 
known  also  as  the  Bird's  Eye  Primrose,  is  smaller, 
with  lilac  flower-  each  with  a  yellow  "  eye," 
the  variety  magellanica  has  flowers  of  a  bluer 
shade. 

To  the  Auricula  section  belong  most  of  the 
older  species  best  known  in  gardens,  and  which 
are  found  wild  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Europe.  The  names  of  many  of  them  have  been 
much  confused  and  are  far  from  right  still  in 
gardens  and  nurseries,  though  l)otanists  and  those 
who  have  made  a  special  '-tudy  of  European 
Primulas  have  done  much  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos. 

Primula  Auricula  is  a  variable  species,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  true  wild  plant  is  very  often  met 
with  in  gardens  and  nurseries.  It  apparently  re- 
sponds to  cultivation  in  growing  to  a  larger  size 
and  in  producing  larger  flowers,  but,  in  any  case, 
the  best  forms  met  with  in  gardens  are  decidedly 
worth  having.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  the 
leaves  often  mealy,  but  sometimes  not.  The 
Munich  form  is  a  pretty  and  fairly  easily  grown 
plant  rejoicing  in  loamy  soil  with  lime  in  it ;  it 
is  known  as  P.  Auricula  monacensis,  and  ha? 
narrower  leaves  than  the  commoner  forms  of 
Auricula,  and  heads  of  slender,  yellow  flowers. 
The  pretty,  yellow-flowered  P.  Obristii  is  also 
considered  a  variety  of  P.  Am-icula,  as  also  are 
P.  Balbisii,  with  large  yellow  flowers  and  green 
leaves,  and  P.  bellunensis,  also  yellow,  both  being 
grouped  under  P.  Auricula  var.  ciliata.  Another 
yellow-flowered  species  of  the  Auricula  group 
is  P    Palinuri  from  Southern  Italy.     It  has  large 
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ample  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour  and  forms  a 
woody  rootstock.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  golden 
yellow  borne  in  an  umbel  on  a  tall  scape  held 
well  above  the  foliage.  When  doing  well  this  is 
a  handsome  L=;pecies  and  likes  a  rich  loamy  soil 
and  sun.  For  years  a  good  clump  flourished  in  a 
sunny  border  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glas- 
nevin,  in  deep  soil,  receiving  an  annual  top- 
dressing  of  sand,  peat  and  leaf -mould.  It  will  do 
equally  well  on  the  rock  garden  given  similar 
conditions. 

P.  marginata  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  tlic 
.species  related  to  P.  Auricula,  and  in  one  form 
or  another  is  to  be  foiuid  in  most  garden.^  where 
alpines  are   grown.     The  ornamental    character  of 


small  rosette  of  smooth,  green  leave.^  and  pro- 
duces a  flower  scape  from  six  to  eight  inches 
high,  bearing  at  its  summit  niunerous  lilac 
fiower.>   each   with   a  conspicuous  wliite    "  eye." 

P.  viscosa  is  much  confused  with  P.  hirsuta, 
and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  Primvdas 
grown  in  gardens  as  P.  viscoia  are  really  forms  of 
hirsuta.  One  form  of  P.  viscosa  which  seems 
generally  correct  is  P.  viscosa  var.  cynoglos-i- 
folia,  but  although  placed  with  others  of  similar 
habit  on  the  rock  garden  at  Glasnevin  it  has 
failed  more  than  once  to  become  established. 

There  i'S  a  group  of  European  Priumlas  with 
comparatively  small,  rather  stiff,  smooth  leaves, 
which  contains  some  of  the  prettiest  species,  and 
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Ilic  leaves  is  in  itself  sufficient  attiaciioii.  ImiI  the 
flowers  produced  in  Marcli  and  Ainil  are  also 
beautiful.  The  leaves  arc  prettily  i-ierrated  along 
their  margins  and  furnished  below  with  a  mealy 
powder,  which  shows  on  the  margins  from  above. 
The  flowers  vary  in  size  and  colour,  .some  l)eing 
pale  lilac  and  others  of  an  almost  violet  shade; 
the  )>est  form  known  to  the  writer  is  that  called 
Jjinda  I'ope,  wliich  has  hand'iome  broad  leaves 
and  heads  of  large  flowers  deep  lilac  in  colour. 
P.  marginata  alba  is  not  of  much  decorative 
value,  not  being  pure  white. 

P.  marginata  is  easily  grown  in  gritty  loam  and 
leafsoil,  in  a  half-sliady  position.  When  the 
sterna  become  long  and  bare  tlie  j)lants  should  be 
lifted  after  flowering  and  replanted  down  to  the 
leaves,  and  an  annual  top-dressing  of  loam  and 
leaf-soil  is  Vjeneficial.  P.  carniolica,  from  South 
Austria,  is  a  lovely  species  and  growj  well  in 
conditions    that    suit   P.    marginata.     It    forms    a 


they  are  generally  easy  to  manage.  P.  '.>pectabilis 
Jfinus  a  rosette  of  smooth,  stiff  leaves,  .somewhat 
viscid  and  fairly  broad  in  comparison  to  their 
length.  Tiie  flower  scape  grow.-;  some  four  or  five 
inches  high,  liearing  several  delightful  rosy 
mauve  flowers;  loam,  leafsoil  and  sharp  grit  suits 
it,  and  a  half-shady  position.  P.  glaucescens, 
often  grown  as  P.  calycina,  is  an  attractive 
species,  and  was  well  shown  in  Dublin  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  Tully  Nurserie-j.  From  rosettes 
of  smooth,  grey-green  leaves  arise  the  rather 
sliort  flower  scapes  carrying  several  fairly  large 
flowers,  which,  in  tlie  best  form,  are  of  a  fine 
ro-;e  colour.  P.  longol^arda  is  also  grown  at  Glas- 
nevin; it  is  similar  to  l)ut  smaller  than  glauce- 
scens and  was  classed  by  Pax  as  a  sul)-";pecics  of 
P.  spectabiliSj  but  by  others  is  considered  a  variety 
of  the  former.. 

P.  Wulfeniana,  from  the  Austrian  Alps,  is  a  good 
doer,  and  does  not  object  to  a  fair  amount  of  sun. 
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Tho  leaves  are  comparatively  short,  stiff,  smooth 
and  sharp  pointed.  The  flower  scape,  three  to 
four  inches  or  less  high,  carries  one  or  two  deep 
rose-coloured  flowers. 

P  clu'-iana,  from  the  same  region,  also  flourislies 
in  gritty  loam  and  half  shade.  The  leaves  are 
smooth,"  light  green,  with  cartilaginous  margins, 
which  "are  also  ciliated;  the  flower  scape,  some 
four  or  five  inches  high,  hears  tjeveral  fairly  large 
rose-coloured  flowers.  Certain  species  of  the 
Auricula  section  are  distinguished  by  havnig  the 
leaves  and  often  the  flower  scapes  furnished  with 
.••lands  which  give  off  a  somewhat  sticky,  reddish 
fluid.  Among  others  P.  pedemontana  ii  to  be 
met  with  in  gardens,  and  bears  above  the  rosettes 


other  forms  are  white  or  pale  pink,  and  some  have 
rather  small  flowers.  The  delightful  plant  known 
as  P.  pubescens  alba  is  apparently  to  be  con- 
sidered a  form  of  P.  hirsuta.  as  also  are  ciliata 
superba.  a  magnificent  variety  with  large  violet- 
colovTred  flowers,  and  ciliata  purpurea,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Walker  and  the  now  i)opular  variety  "  The 
General." 

P.  integrifolia  l)elongs  to  the  section  with 
colourless  glands  and  is  not  too  common  in 
gardens  though  fairly  easy  to  grow.  It  has  been 
described  as  free  flowering,  but  this  is  not  our 
experience  at  Glasnevin,  where  it  has  been  grown 
in  a  granite  moraine,  and  certainly  increased  but 
never  flowered  freely.     It  bears,  rather  sparingly. 


of  glandular  leaves  umbels  of  rosy  purple  flowers 
often  with  a  white  "  eye." 

P.  oenensis.  also  known  as  daonensis,  comes 
from  the  high  Alps  of  the  South  Tyrol.  The 
leaves,  like  others  in  this  section,  are  sticky,  and 
the  flowers,  carried  in  umbels,  are  rose-coloured, 
each  with  a  white  centre. 

P.  villovsa  is  a  pretty  plant  with  glandular 
leaves  and  short  flower  scapes  surmounted  by  one 
or  two   pale  rose-coloured    flowers. 

P.  commutata  is  also  in  cultivation  and  re- 
sembles the  above  species,  and  is,  in  fact,  now 
looked  upon  as  a  variety;  flowers  l)right  rose. 

P.  cottia  is  an  interesting  little  plant,  sticky  in 
all  its  parts,  and  bearing  mnbels  of  rose-coloiared 
flowers. 

P.  hirsuta  is  one  of  the  best  and  showiest 
specie.>  for  the  garden  and  is  frequently  offered 
as  P.  viscosa,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  smaller 
leaves,  which  are  also  furnished  with  reddish 
glands,  and  in  the  shorter  flower  scape.  The 
best    forms    have   large   rose-coloured  flowers,    but 


lilac  or  purplish  rose-coloured  flowers  on  rather 
short   scapes. 

P.  Allioni  is  a  dainty  gem  but  not  too  amen- 
able to  cultivation  on  the  rockery.  Some  years 
ago  the  late  Mr.  Ball  collected  several  plants  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  grown  in  pots  they  have 
flourished  and  even  increased,  so  that  division 
could  be  carried  out.  but  when  planted  in  various 
positions  on  the  rock  garden  they  nearly  always 
perish  or  iDecome  poor  and  weak  during  winter. 
For  the  Alpine  house  this  is  an  interesting  little 
plant  forming  rosettes  of  small  green  glandular 
leaves,  and  bearing  on  a  very  short  scape  several 
comparatively  large,  pale  pink  flowers,  each  with 
a  white  "eye."  . 

P  tyrolensis  is  a  pretty  species  with  green 
leaves,  glandular,  as  in  the  others  of  this  section, 
and  bearing  one  or  two  large  rose-coloured  floweri 

on  short  scapes.  ^     ,  .  ,    ^,     n  ^    tvt  . 

P.  deorum,  from  Bulgaria,  ot  which  the  late  Mi. 

Bali    also    collected    specimens    in   that    country, 

grew   for  some  years  in  the   bog  garden    at    Gias- 
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uevin  but  finally  vanished,  and  it  luiv-  since  been 
tried  in  a  moraine  without  success.  It  flourishes, 
or  used  to,  in  the  O'Mahony's  garden  on  the 
Wieklow  mountains,  and  appears  to  like  a  stony 
medium  with  plenty  of  moisture  below.  The  rather 
thick,  lance-shaped  leaves  are  surmounted  by  a 
one-sided  m)ibel  of  violet-coloured  flowers.  P. 
Glutinosa,  also  cultivated  at  Glasnevin,  grows 
well  enough  in  a  pot,  but  is  less  happy  out.  The 
flowers  are  described  as  blue-purple,  but  I  cannot 
remember  having  seen   them. 

P.  minima,  the  so  called  Fairy  Primrose,  was 
also  brought  from  Bulgaria,  and  flourished  for  a 
time,  but  latterly  failed  to  do  so  well.  It  was 
planted  in  gritty  soil  in  half  .'^hade.  It  bears 
small  smooth  leaves  and  produces  short  flower 
scapes  carrying  one  or  two  comparatively  large, 
pale  pink  flowers;  a  de-irable  little  plant  worth 
jjcrsevering   with. 

Hybrids. 

In  addition  to  the  species  of  European  Primulas 
there  are  many  natural  hybrids  of  considerable 
l)eauty,  such  as  P.  Arctotis,  with  lilac  flowers; 
Berninse.  rosy  purple  discolt)f,  lilac;  Facchini, 
rosy  purple;  Fosteri,  rosy  purple;  Heerii,  jjurple; 
Muretiana,  purple;  Peyritschii,  crimson  purple; 
J'nrtae,  red;  Venusta,  purple,  and  many  others. 
Most  of  these  are  in  cultivation  and  were  to  be 
obtained  from  our  home  nurserymen  and  from 
Continental  .-ources  before  the  war.  Hybrids 
liave  also  been  produced  in  cultivation  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cite  P.  +  Marven  as  an  ex- 
ample, while  numerous  crosses  have  been  made 
between  the  highly  developed  Auricula  of  florists 
with  certain  species,  and  of  these  more  will  yet  be 
heard. 

Primulas   froji   Asia. 

From  the  Himalaya,  China  and  Japan  comes  a 
vast  array  of  Primulas,  happily  in  many  cases 
good  garden  plants.  Some  of  the  later  introduc- 
tions from  Chiiui  are  not  yet  quite  understood,  and 
appear  to  l)e  little  more  than  biennials,  but  others 
are  truly  perennial  and  easily  grown.  The  older 
and  better  known  species  came  from  the  Hima- 
layan region  and  from  Japan  before  collectors 
had  explored  parts  of  China  and  sent  home  seeds. 
Dried  specimens  of  some  of  the  newer  Chinese 
species  liad  been  known  to  botanists  long  before 
seed.'*  were  sent  home  and  ])lants  raised  in  this 
eonntry. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Primulas, 
before  the  advent  of  so  many  new  ones,  was 
P.  japonica,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  yet 
outclassed.  In  it*  I)est  forms  of  deep  dark  red. 
salmon  pink  and  pure  white,  with  yellow  "  eye," 
it  is  most  effective.  Grown  in  rich,  moist  soil 
it  will  throw  up  its  scapes  to  a  lieight  of  two  feet 
or  so,  carrying  tier  al)0ve  tier  of  handsou'ie 
(lowers,  which  last  lontrer  in  bloom  than  thos  ■ 
ot  the  nmch-vaunted  Chinese  P.  pulverulenta. 
Another  old  favourite  from  Japan  is  P.  Sieboldii. 
a  free  grower  in  peat  and  leaf-iiionld.  and  bearing 
freely    its  umbels  of    white    or    pink   flowers. 

There  are  other  species  from  .fapan,  but  thev 
are  not  as  yet  so  well  known  in  trardens,  though 
])0.ssibly  in  a  few  years  they  will  become  more 
conunon.  A  nmnber  of  Indian  Prinudas  have  been 
well  known  and  appreeiated  for  many  year;. 
One  need  only  mention  P.  denticidata  and  its 
varietv  Cashmiriana,  P.  rosea,  P.  capitata,  and 
lately',  P.  Wintevi.  J.  \V.   P.,  Glasnevin. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Sarcococca  ruscifolia. 

From  Sir  John  Koss  of  Bladensburg  come  charm- 
ing fruiting  sprays  of  this  new  Chinese  evergreen. 
Tiie  berries,  produced  in  clusters  of  from  two  to 
four  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  bright  crimson, 
and  of  great  ornamental  value.  The  short-stalked 
leaves  are  about  an  inch  long  and  half  as  wide, 
narrowed  to  a  sharp  point.  The  plant  is  also 
flowering  at  the  present  time,  the  small,  white 
flowers  being  fragrant.  This  is  a  useful  shrub  for 
shady  positions,  and  for  that  purpose  will  be  wel- 
come to  many  peoi)le. 


Helleborus  orientalis  .\nd  Hybrids. 
This  species  of  Lenten  Rose,  with  its  many  very 
beautiful  varieties,  has  always  been  a  difficidty  to 
the  gardener  who  grows  his  plants  for  the  house 
decoration  as  well  as  for  beautifying  his  borders 
and  shrubberies.  There  is  always  a  degree  of  un- 
certainty when  cutting  this  species  for  the  house. 
They  sometimes  last,  but  sometimes  they  do  not. 
■'  Put  them  up  to  their  necks  in  boiling  water," 
one  is  told  is  the  secret;  others  say  that  splitting 
the  stems  when  first  cut  answers,  but  even  doing 
all  this  and  more  will  not  make  them  satisfactory 
house  flowers  in  tlie  ordinary  cut  form.  Has  any 
one  tried  nipping  the  heads  off  close  to  the  flower 
and  floating  them  in  the  now  very  popular  flat 
l)owls  ?  Nothing  looks  better  in  the  bowl,  clear 
glass,  or  coloured  china.  They  look  like  miniature 
water  lilies,  and  are  reflected  in  the  clear  water. 
The  colours  are  varied,  pure  white,  white  with 
darkened  spot,  pink,  deep  crimson,  lemon  yellow, 
and  even  green,  are  all  to  be  had,  and  all  look  well, 
and,  above  all,  last  in  this  way.  Indeed,  in  this 
way  they  behave  like  the  ordinary  Christmas  Kose, 
and  last  until  the  stamens  fall  out. 

R.  M.    P. 

Early  Flowering  Rhododendrons. 

The  value  of  these  to  a  garden  i;  a  moot  point. 
Certainly,  if  weather  conditions  prove  favour- 
able it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  find  a  bush  of  the 
liybrid  R.  nobleanum  in  flower  at  Christmas  or 
New  Year  time,  and  it  is  equally  good  to  enjoy 
davuricum  and  parviflorum  in  February,  but 
alas  !  how  often  does  one  night's  frost  spoil  the 
endeavour  of  a  whole  year.  Nor  are  we  out  of 
danger  in  March.  Two  newcomers  which  have 
l)een,  eagerly  and  with  misgivings,  watched  for 
some  weeks  have  succumbed  to  recent  frosts;  they 
are  R.  Davidii  and  R.  oreodoxa.  The  former  set 
with  scores  of  tru.s5es  giving  great  promise, 
reached  the  stage  of  showing  the  deep  pink  colour 
of  the  buds,  and  in  a  few  days  more  would  have 
opened  out  its  pale  pink,  or  nearly  white,  bells, 
but  repeated  frosts  before  the  middle  of  the  month 
-aid  no  !  and  only  a  few  of  the  flowers,  somewhat 
))rotected  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bush,  are  left 
to  open. 

R.  oreodoxa,  which  was  attem))ting  to  flower 
for  the  first  time  and  bore  only  oiu^  truss,  was  in 
exactly  the  same  condition;  the  deep  red  buds 
were  on  the  point  of  opening  when  frost  super- 
vened, and  \v(>  nuist  wait  another  year  iind  hoj)e 
for  better  luck.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  loth 
plants  are  placed  facing  north-west,  protected 
from  any  sun  until  late  in  the  day,  l)ut  this  fact 
did   not    save  them. 
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Amateur   Fern  Growing. 

By  H.  D. 

(Continued). 

Greenfly  are  very  likely  to  appear,  especially 
on  some  ierns,  such  as  T'olypodys  and  Maiden- 
hairs. .J?hey  are  not  likely  to  be  troublesome  if 
ntlier  plants  than  ferns  are  excluded  from  the 
liouse.     liumigation  will  ^et  rid  of  theni  easily  ; 


the  house,  making  every  i^lant  attacked  look 
shabby  and  feel  sickly,  if  the  house  is  allowed  to 
become  too  dry  in  summer.  If,  however,  not 
only  are  the  plants  well  %Aatered,  but  the  floor 
kept  well  watered,  and  so  the  whole  air  of  the 
house  thoroughly  saturated  with  moisture,  thrip 
is  not  likely  to  appear.  If  it  does,  fumigate  twice 
in  one  week,  and  ply  the  watercan. 

Scale  (or  hug)  is  another  common  scourge.  It 
again  tends  to  affect  the  same  kinds  of  plants 
as   thrip.      To  the  inexperienced  it   may   easily 
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two,  or  at  m.ost  three,  fumigations  in  the  season 
will  sufiice.  Several  excellent  (!)  materials  for 
this  purpose  may  be  obtained  front  garden- 
supply  lirms,  and  the  directions  for  their  use 
followed — so  no  more  need  be  said  here. 

Thrii)  is  a  bad  pest,  but  should  not  appear. 
It  affects  mostly  ferns  with,  hard  or  firm  texture 
of  leaf,  such  as  Harts-tongues,  Cyrtomiums,  »kc. 
A  grey  appearance  will  be  seen  on  the  leaf  in 
diffused  patches  :  on  turning  it  over  there  will 
be  seen  small  black  insects  about  tV^Ii  of  an  inch 
long,  generally  lying  close  to  the  veins  of  the 
leaflet,  some  immature  forms  may  be  seen, 
smaller  and  pale  yellow,  almost  white  in  colour. 
These   will   appear  and   spread   rapidly  through 


escape  detection,  being  mistaken  for  natural 
scales  on  the  plant.  They  are  like  limpets  that 
we  see  on  seashore  rocks,  but  only  about  the  size 
of  a  nullet  seed.  They  will  be  found  stuck  along 
the  leafstem  and  back  of  the  mid-rib  and  main 
veins.  If  a  plant  is  found  badly  affected,  the 
best  treatment  is  to  pull  it  up  and  put  it^  in  the 
fire.  If  lightly  affected  the  only  way  of  clearing 
it  is  to  sponge  and  rub  off  the  scales  with  water 
and  soft  soap.  This  is  a  most  laborious  proce.ss, 
and  is  likely  not  to  be  accomplished  without 
considerable  iujury  to  the  plant.  So  as  we  are 
out  for  pleasure,  we  will  jjuII  up  and  l>urn  this 
lightly  affected  plant  also. 

Another  enemy    may    be   mentioned — namely, 
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catorpillarf^.  Either  by  night  a  motli  may  make 
ius  way  in  through  the  inch-open  roo£  A'ontilatoT. 
or  another  ventilator  if  forgotten  ;  or  a  butter  11  y 
may  get  in  by  day.  It  may  then  doposit  eggs 
on  a  fern  or  ferns,  and  you  know  nothing  about 
it  till  some  day  a  fern  is  found  terribly  mutilated, 
and  on  exaiaination  a  whole  drovf-  of  cater- 
pillars is  found.  There  is  nothing  for  it  tlicu  but 
to  pick  them  off  and  destroy  them,  Avateliing  for 
them  day  after  day,  for  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
all  will  be  found  at  the  first  search.  To  guard 
against  this  it  might  be  well  to  cover  the  space 
of  each  ventilator  witli  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc. 
This  has  an  additional  advantage  in  that  it 
breaks  up  the  air  coming  in  and  prevents  a 
<Iiaugli(.  which  is  so  hurtful  to  the  plants  in  their 
growing  stage. 

Tiio  last  enemy  we  will  consider,  is  reserved  as 
the  bonnc-hourhe.  The  Hun  eneniy  of  fern 
growers,  whose  method  is  frightfuluess.  whom 
we  cannot  beat  alone,  luit  will  require  f;iithful 
co-operation  from  allies,  to  even  kei'p  iiiin.  iu 
any  sort  of  control.  Sinn  Fein  is  his  \\'aicliwor<l, 
anil  if  you  do  not  look  out  he  will  win  and  Viave 
tlie  rockery  to  himself,  devastate  your  most 
t  reasured  places,  ruin  your  most  cherished  objects, 
and  drive  you.  in  despair,  to  leave  him  undisputed 
master.  This  is  the  character  of  the  i-ern  \\ecvil. 
lo  is  a  small  dirty-black  or  browtiisli  beetle  (or 
weevil),  about  •{  inch  long,  with  faint  greyisi.i 
luarking  on  tlie  back,  and  the  head  prolonged 
into  a  pointed  beak  or  snout  (characteristic  of 
wefvi's  generally),  its  outer  covering  is  very 
liard,  so  that  if  it  falls,  say  on  a  stone  or  the 
cement  floor,  it  bounds  away  like  a  marble.  Its 
progression  is  slow.  By  day  it  lies  hidden 
amongst  the  scales  on  the  crown  of  the  plant,  or 
in  loose  earth  near  the  plant,  or  small  plants 
growing  close  to  it,  and  is  then  almost  impossible 
to  find.  By  night  it  creeps  up  the  frond  and  eats 
a  semi-circular  piece  out  of  the  edge  of  a  leaflet. 
When,  soon,  a  number  of  these  pieces  are  cut 
out,  tlie  disfigurement  is  great,  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  a  frond  is  destroyed.  Yddtnl  to  tliis,  t!ie 
excrement  voided  scalds  and  discolours  the  leaf 
wherever  it  falls,  ll  prefers  to  al!  others,  fronds 
of  good  strong  texture,  such  as  Harts-tongues, 
Polypodys,  Cyrtomiums,  and  such  like  ;  as  a  rule 
it  avoids  .Maidenhairs,  an  I  will  not  touch  fdmy 
ferns- — proliably  because  it  does  not  like  wet  and 
damp.  If, hoping  to  catcli  the  marauder,  you  g<i 
out  at  night  with  a  light,  you  can  see  him  busy 
at  work  if  you  ap})roach  cautiously,  but  on 
attem|;ting  to  secure  him,  your  breath,  even 
shaking  the  leaf,  down  he  drops  like  a  stone, 
aud  hops  off  any  hard  object  he  may  strike,  and 
so  n;ay  come  to  rest  a  yard  away  from  where 
you  thought  he  fell.  There  he  will  lie  absolutely 
iiiotionh'ss  for  about  a  cjuarter  of  an  hour  before. 
he  veutui'es  to  sljr,  and  sneak  off  very  (juielly 
and  slowly  to  slu'Uer.  Your  night  hunt  will  be 
successful  if,  having  seen  ten  or  a  dozen,  you 
secure  one.  Usually  ymi  will  not  have  even  one 
for  your  trouble.  Sometimes  an  odd  one  comes 
out  to  teed  liy  day  or  towards  evening,  and  these 
you  have  mure  chance  of  securing  :  even  then  tlie 
chances  are  in  his  favour.  J-Jut  worse  is  yi^t  to 
come.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  tVie  soil 
at  the  base  of  the  crown,  amongst  tin;  fern  ;oots. 
grubs  hatch  out  from  these  and  proceed  to  live 
entirely  on  the  fern  roots,  eating  them  away,  up 
to  the  very  I'ootstock  ;  as  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen 


may  be'found 'under  one  fern.  Naturally  the 
plant  dies,  unless  it  is  a  particularly  large  specimen 
and  strong  sturdy  grower  ;  the  result  is  that  all 
our  more  delicate  and  sniall  growing  forms  .soon 
succumb,  and  none  are  left  to  us  ])ut  the  com- 
moner sturdy  kinds,  which  can  grow  quicker  than 
the  weevils  can  i-at.  These  grubs  grow  to  about 
I  inch  long,  ratlier  fa.t  and  rounded,  pure  white, 
with  little  pale  yellow  heads,  and  are  hardly  seen 
to  move.  On  one  occasion  we  had  a  large  poly- 
stichuni  which  formed  a  specially  fine  crown  of 
folded  fronds,  giving  great  promise  of  a  splendid 
plant  next  season.  Being  evergreen  no  fronds 
were  removed.  In  the  spring  we  watched  for  the 
unfolding  and  wondered  that  they  were  so  late, 
other  ferns  liad  ]'Ut  up  young  fresh  green  all 
around,,  and  the  old  fronds  of  this  particular  fern 
were  gradually  d>"ing  and  looking  the  more 
shabby  beside  the;  others.  We  stooped  to  pull 
off  a  particularly  faded  frond,  instead  of  cutting 
it.  when,  lo  !  the  whole  big  ])lant  came  up  in  our 
hand.  There  was  not  a  root  left  remaining  on  it. 
We  had  befoi'e  contemplated  moving  it  to  another 
more  roomy  poshion,  but  did  not  do  so,  as  it 
would  have  necessitated  taking  down  several 
rocks  and  a  very  large  mass  of  soil,  on  account 
of  its  immense  si)read  of  roots.  Yet  now  the 
weevil  grubs  had  shorn  it  of  oxovy  one.  On 
searching  througlt  the  soil  underneath  where  it 
had  stood  we  found  about  2(i  grubs. 

The  adult  weevils  may  be  caught  and  destroyed 
if  the  ferns  are  in  pots,  by  standing  the  pot  in 
ih  bucket  of  Avater  which  covers  the  soil.  Up 
comes  the  Aveevil  in  a  few'  moments,  climbing  in, 
for  him,  a,  great  hurry  up  a  leaf  stem  or  anything 
tViai;  is  aboA'e  water,  then  we  can  secure  liim  wit.h 
certainty  and  staiui>  on  him  with  grim  satis- 
faction." But  this  iiiethod  requires  (;onstant  un- 
remitting application.  We  could  hardly  plunge 
all  the  plants  in  a  house  on  one  day  ;  even  if  we 
did,  some  grubs  might  remain,  which  could  not 
come  up  ;  they  Avould  soon  mature  and  continue 
their  evil  customs.  If  we  decided  to  do  six  plants 
every  day  till  the  whole  collection  w  as  gone  over, 
we  would  find  that  of  the  six  we  did  on  ^londay 
some  were  visited  on  Monday  night  by  weevils 
from  adjoining  i)lants,  who  had  wandered  round 
for  a  change  of  diet,  or  who,  having  observed 
Avhat  you  had  been  at  during  the  day,  considered 
that  their  locality  was  unhealthy,  and  had  moved 
lo  the  fresh  fields  you  had  left  untenanted  for 
them.  Besides  all  this  our  fernery  lias  no  jiots, 
and  one  cannot  sink  a  whole  rockery  in  a  bucket 
of  water,  so  friend  weevil  laughs,  and  fares 
sumptuously. 

Again,  a  hunt  for  the  grubs  may  be  quite 
successful,  but  one  cannot  root  u])  every  plant 
now  and  t.hen  to  look  for  them.  The  only  satis- 
factory solution  is  not  to  introduce  them.  Get 
young  ])lants,  exa.mine  every  j)lant  carefully  :  if 
semicircular  notches  appear  on  the  sides  of  the 
leaves  of  any,  suspec^t  the  whole  lot.  Do  not 
bring  one  into  the  house  till  you  have  first 
j)lunged  every  one  to  see  if  any  adult  weevils  are 
])resent.  Then,  still  working  outside  the  house, 
turn  every  plant  out  of  its  pot,  and  cA^en  at  the 
risk  of  th''  inevitable  injury  to  the  roots,  ])i('k 
outi  ev(^ry  lut  of  soil  from  the  i-oots  with  a  pointed 
stick,  and  even  tlien  Avash  them  in  .a  buckeu  of 
water.  Plant  the  ferns  at  once.  They  will  receive 
a  S(;vere  check,  a.nd  you  may  lose  some,  but  these 
are  A'ery  minor  evils  comijared  to  that  of  intro- 
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duciug  the  v/eevil.  Burn  the  soil  that  wns  shaken 
out  of  the  roots. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  enoniies  ^^  e  A\ill  discuss, 
and  will  turn  to  consider  the  friends. 

Fio^s  are  the  first.  They  are  indispensable. 
They  do  no  harm  of  any  kind.  They  will  keep 
the  woodlice  in  check,  and  also  the  \Aornis  ;  that 
is  their  business  ;  tliey  will  keep  at  it  day  and 
night,  and  so  beat  yoii  at  it.  Get  a  round 
dozen  of  them,  and  in  the  late  spring  add  another 
dozen  of  small  little  fellows  in  their  first  spring 


go  down  their  throats  with  certainty,  to  be 
follo\^  ed  by  as  many  more  as  present  then\selves, 
till  froggie  becomes  "so  helplessly  distended  that  he 
can  scarcely  move.  It  is  good,  therefore,  to 
catch  one  in  the  greenhouse  now  and  then,  and 
let  him  out  in  the  garden  for  fresh  air.  exercise 
and  varied  diet  •  after,  in  a  week  or  so,  when  you 
see  one  in  the  garden  looking  sleek  and  fat  he  is 
again  transferred  to  the  greenhouse.  In  the 
spring  they  will  revel  in  and  spawn  in  a  pan  of 
water,  if  it  is  left  for  them,  at  other  times  they 


PliniUT-A      DIXTK  ri  AT  ' 


of  youth  :  they  will  go  for  young  woodlice  and 
other  sniall  deer  that  would  be  beneath  the  notice 
of  their  more  sober  elders,  besides  they  are  more 
active,  and  it  is  surprising  where  they  will  climb. 
On  fine  da\  s  they  may  be  found  perched  amongst 
plants  on  the  liighest  part  of  the  back  wall. 
Their  environment  being  so  curtailed,  and, 
possibly,  their  diet  being  so  unvaried,  they  retain 
their  diminutive  size  for  several  years,  but  arc 
quite  happy.  If  the  drainage  hole  in  the  floor  is 
not  trapped  as  recomniended,  they  will  infallibly 
find,  the  one  ^^■ay  out,  and  rejoice  and  grow 
enoruiously  fat  in  the  free  and  varied  living  to 
be  found  in  a  town  garden.  Huge  lob-worms, 
that  one  would   not  think    there  was  room    for, 


do  not  want  it.  Toads'  would  serve  an  equal 
purpose,  but  we  have  not  got  them  in  Ireland. 
Lizards  are  an  excellent  help,  but  they  are  rare 
here  and  hard  to  get.  They  are  very  lively, 
attractive,  and  active  hunters. 

These,  unless  you  have  weevils,  a.re  all  the  pets 
yoii  need  accommodate  in  the  fern  house.  If 
weevils  are  present  the  frogs  will  take  toll  of 
them,  but  will  not  be  able  to  keep  them  dowai. 
We  must  again  invoke  Dame  Na.ture  to  fight 
Nature.  Search  the  garden,  througli  every  bit 
of  rubbisli,  under  stones,  fallen  leaves,  cVrc,  for 
the  large  red  centipedes — big  fellows  about 
1^   inches  long. 

(To  he  continued). 
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Allotments. 

A\  interesting  publii'atinn  wliic-h  lias  just  !>crii 
issnecl  is  tlio  "  Annual  Year  Bonk  of  tlio  Bflfast 
(uirdeii  Plots  Association."  This  Year  Book  con- 
tains, besides  the  usual  report  and  Ijalance  sheet. 
much  useful  information  for  allotment  holders. 
The  schedule  is  also  enclosed  for  the  Third  Annual 
Show,  which  will  l)e  held  in  Belfast  during  Sin>- 
tember,  IDl'J.  The  Association  has  proved  the 
value  of  competitions  for  plot  holders,  and  it  is 
intended,  by  an  enlarged  scheme  of  advertising,  to 
bring  this  year's  show  more  prominently  before 
the  public.  The  schedule  contains  28  classes,  antj 
it  is  interesting  to  record  that  last  year  tiiere  was 
a  large  increase  in  the  attendance,  both  of  plot 
holders  and  the  general  public.  Competitions  on 
the  plots  have  now  been  held  for  a  number  of  years. 
and  an  elaborate  scheme  has  been  prepared  tor 
this  season,  so  convinced  are  the  Association  of  the 
valiu'  of  these  competitions  in  giving  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  the  movement  generally.  The  Belfast 
(iarden  I'lots  Association  was  formed  for  the  ])ur- 
])Ose  of  providing  Allotment  Gardens  for  working 
uien  and  other  small  wage-earners  who  have  no 
gardens  attached  to  tlieir  dwellings.  Such  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  movement,  that  the  numlier 
of  allotments  under  the  control  of  the  Association 
now  total  4.fi.;4.  In  addition  there  are  more  than 
•J.OOO  i)lots  independ'/nt  of  the  Association  in  Bel- 
fast alone,  not  including  any  immediately  outside 
the  city.  The  large  majority  of  the  j)lots  are  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  statute  acre;  u  very  few  arc  larger. 
When  a  ]jlot  of  land  is  taken  over,  fo  include  the 
cartways  and  footpaths,  it  usually  works  out  about 
twelve  plots  to  the  acre.  Calculating  on  this  basis 
there  must  be  appro.ximately  550  acres  of  land  de- 
voted to  allotments  in  Belfast.  This  colunm  is  not 
the  place  1o  enlarge  on  this  subject,  but  who  can 
estimate  the  many  aflvantages  which  arise  from 
such  a  large  area  of  land  being  devoted  to  this  j)ur- 
pose  in  the  very  midst  of  an  industrial  connnunity  ? 
Skfj)  Sowing.— Except  on  light  soils,  we  found"  it 
impossible  to  sow  many  seeds  on  the  allotments 
until  the  end  of  March,  and  only  then  by  frc;- 
quently  turning  the  soil  and  expo.siny  it  to  dry 
wind.  Fortunately,  in  this  respect  the  month  of 
Marcl)  proved  favouiable.  and,  theref<u-e,  no  time 
should  now  be  lost  in  getting  the  large  bulk  of  the 
seeds  and  plants  in  the  ground.  Seeds  that  may  be 
left  until  May  include  Beans,  both  the  Kidney  and 
Runner  kinds;  also  the  maincrop  varieties  of 
Turnips  and  Beet.  Witli  these  few  exceptions,  work 
should  be  undertaken  this  month  in  real  earnest  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  as  so  much  depends  upon 


the  work  now.  wiiether  it  is  to  be  success  or  only 
a  half-hearted  attempt.  Keep  in  mind  the  neces- 
sity for  getting  a  fine  tilth  for  sowing  seeds.  Where 
birds  are  troublesome,  black  cotton  should  be 
crossed  and  re-crossed  over  the  seed  beds.  In  some 
allotments  mice  are  a  nuisance.  If  the  seed  is 
damped  and  then  dusted  with  red  lead  it  generally 
wards  off  these  i)ests.  With  regard  to  slugs  and 
siuiils,  dry  slaked  lime  or  soot  should  be  dusted 
along  the  rows.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  renew 
the  lime  or  soot,  as  the  case  nuiy  be.  after  rain. 

C.\ui.iFLOWKRS. — This  crop  is  not  always  as 
successfvd  as  it  might  be  on  allotments.  The  seeds 
are  often  sown  too  thickly,  and  the  seedling  plants 
left  to  become  overcrowded.  The  result  is.  long, 
spindly  plants  with  weak  leaves.  Seeds  may  V)e 
sown  in  the  autunui  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame, 
or  plants  raised  imder  glass  by  sowing  in  February. 
The  main  croi)  is  raised  from  seeds  sown  early  in 
April.  Transplant  the  seedling  plants  in  moist 
weather,  and  endeavour  to  grow  them  without 
checking  the  growth.  Cauliflowers  do  well  in  a 
rich,  moist  soil  made  firm. 

Broccoli. — Wt>  have  been  cutting  throughout  the 
winter,  on  our  demonstration  plots,  a  good  niuuber 
of  Snow's  Winter  White  Broccoli.  Unfortunately, 
in  large  towns,  the  heads  get  very  dirty  in  bad 
weather,  but  from  January  and  onwards  it  pro- 
vides a  useful  crop.  We  sow  this  variety  early  in 
April,  and  then  transplant  into  betU  fairly  thickly. 
.\fter  the  Potatoes  are  lifted,  the  Broccoli  is  planted 
out.  Potatoes  being  usually  well  manured,  no 
further  manuring  i>  required.  Too  nuich  nuinure 
for  Broccoli  results  in  soft  leaves,  and  the  plants 
do  not  stand  the  winter  so  well. 

Lkttuce. — Small  quantities  of  seed  should  he 
sown  I'very  fortnight.  In  the  suiinner  hettuce 
transi)laiits  badly,  and  seeds  should  be  sown  where 
the  croj)  is  to  remain. 

Onions. — Transplanting  Unions  is  an  operation 
which  requires  care.  In  every  case  the  young  roots 
should  be  luuidled  to  keep  them  intact.  Plant 
carefully,  not  sinking  the  stems  deeper  than  to 
keep  the  plants  ui)right.  Like  most  things,  how- 
evi-r,  there  is  an  excei)tion  to  this.  Soil  may  be 
drawn  higher  tl.an  the  level  of  the  grovnid  to  keep 
the  plants  upright.  When  the  roots  have  taken 
hold,  the  soil  should  be  drawn  away  from  the  necks 
to  allow  the  l)ulbs  to  develoi). 

Onion  Mildew  is  prevalent  on  allotiiieiits.  The 
first  indication  of  the  disease  is  the  ])resence  of 
small  white  patches  of  mildew  on  the  leaves.  In 
warm  and  moist  weather  the  mildew  rapidly  in- 
creases, but  dry  conditions  are  against  it.  If  the 
foliage  is  soft,  the  |)lants  may  be  sprayed  with  one 
ounce  of  liver  of  sulphur  to  hve  gallons  of  water. 
When  the  foliage  is  hard  the  quantity  of  water 
may  be  slightly  leduci'd;  but  if  the  solution  is  too 
strong  it  will  buiii  the  leaves.  Three  per  cent,  of 
sul))hate  of  iron  dissolved  in  water  can  also  be 
used,  and  will  not  injure  the  leaves.  i)roviding  the 
su li)hate  of  iron  is  pure.  Both  solutions  are  dieap 
and  easily  prepared. 

liKKKs. — If  the  seeds  have  not  already  been  sown, 
no  further  tinu-  should  be  lost,  so  that  good  plants 
may  be  obtained  to  plant  out  on  ground  that  is 
now  occupied  by  early  and  second  early  Potatoes. 

Fi.owi'.ii  BonDKK. — Hardy  Annuals  should  be 
sown  where  they  are  to  I't'main.  Such  kinds  as 
(iodetia  and  Clarkia  are  l)ad  to  transplant.  TIk; 
surface  soil  of  the  llowH'r  border  can  hardly  bt>  too 
line  for  sowing  ainiuals,  and  the  seedling  plants 
should  be  thinned  out  early.  Well  develojjod 
plants  groM-ing  in  rich,  moist  soil  will  produce  a 
lovely  musi   of  bloom. 

G.  H.  O. 
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Southern  and  Western  Counties. 

By  T.  E.  ToMALiN,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  K.P.,  Bess- 
borough,    County   Kilkenny. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Many  of  the  showiest  annuals  if  sown  during 
this  month  will  give  a  lasting  display  from  mid- 
July  onwards.  These  include  Clarkia  Lavatera, 
Malope,  Eschscholtzia.  Larkspurs.  Nigella. 
Mignonette,  Linunr  rubruin,  Sweet  Sultan  and 
Cornflower.  Assuming  that  the  ground  for  tliese 
was  well  dug  or  trenched  and  enriched  witli 
manuie,  as  advised  in  this  column  in  Janu;t.ry, 
all  that  will  be  necessary  now  is  to  tread  the 
surface  evenly  when  dug  and  rake  it  fine.  Sow 
the  seeds  evenly  and  thinly,  rake>  them  in  lightly, 
and  water  well  afterwards  with  a  fine  rose. 
Thinning  is  im])ortant  and  should  be  st;i.rted  as 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
and  subsequently  at  fortnightly  intervals  until 
the  required  space  is  given. 

Pentstemons  rooted  in  cold  frames  should  be 
planted  out  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible  to 
get  the  best  results.  They  require  a  distance  of 
15  inches  apart  each  way.  Violas,  also,  may  be 
planted   during  this  month. 

The  herbaceous  Lobelias,  which  include 
Cardinalis  and  its  vaiieties,  as  well  as  Syphilitica, 
Rosea  and  Carmine  Queen,  are  anrongst  the 
most  useful  subjects  for  summer  and  autumn 
display.  To  get  the  best  results  they  shovild  be 
lifted  and  divided  annually,  about  the  middle  of 
April.  Replant  single  shoots  witli  roots  attached, 
at  9  inches  apart  each  way,  in  well  manured 
ground,  and  water  copiously  in  dry  weather 
throughout  the  svrmmer. 

Sweet  Peas  r-aised  in  pols  and  boxes  should 
be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good 
order.  If  they  are  allowed  to  become  rather  dry 
before  planting,  it  will  be  easy  to  shake  each 
plant  out  of  the  soil  singly,  with  all  its  roots 
intact.  Water  well  after  planting  and  stake 
with  small  twiggy  branches.  If  cold  drying  winds 
prevail  they  should  be  protected  for  a  few  days 
with  small  spruce  boughs. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

Onions. — If  the  main  crop  has  been  raised  in 
boxes  they  should  be  planted  as  early  in  the 
month  as  possible,  when  T.he  ground  is  in  good 
order.  Tread  or  roll  the  ground  firmly  and 
di'aw  lines  at  15  inches  apart,  dibbling  in  the 
young  plants  at  (i  to  9  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
It  is  important  noc  to  plant  too  deeply  or  a  thick- 
necked,  non-keeping  crop  will  result.  Water 
in  well  after  planting,  and  hoe  between  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  so.  Frequent  dustings 
of  soot  during  showry  weather  will  immensely 
benefit  this  crop. 

Cauliflowers  raised  imder  glass  and  properly 
hardened  off,  may  now  be  planted  ovrt  in  ricii 
ground.  Eighteen  inches  apart  each  way  wil' 
provide  space  enough  for  this  early  batch,  but.  2 
feet  will  not  be  too  much  to  allows  later  plantings. 

Parsley  and  Lettuce  raised  indoors  should  also 
be  planted  now. 


Seakale  sets,  if  prepared  during  the  winter  and 
laid  in  ashes,  may  now  be  plantinl.  Insert  the 
thongs  or  crowns  vertically,  so  that  the  top  is 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  the  crowns 
are  to  be  lifted  for  forcing  they  should  be  planted 
iir  rows  2  feet  apart,  and  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows, 
but  if  they  are  to  be  covered  where  they  grow  it 
is  better  to  plant  three  in  a  triangle  at  1  foot 
apart,  allowing  2  feet -each  way  between  each 
clump. 

Autumrr  and  winter  Broccolis,  Kales  and 
Savoys  shorrld  be  sown  during  this  month,  also 
Cauliflowers  for  succession.  Autumn  Broccoli 
require  sowing  early  in  the  month,  winter  kinds 
al)out  the  middle,  "and  the  late  spring  varieties 
near  the  end  of  the  month. 

Sow  also  more  Peas  for  succession,  and  Broad 
Beans  ;  and  Carrots  for  nrain  crop. 

Celery  seedlings  should  now  be  pricked  out 
into  rich  soil  in  a  cold  frame  at  8  inches  apart 
eaich  way.  Keep  them  well  watered  and  dust 
over  with  soot  at  forf  nii^htlv  intervals. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Pruning.— Xewly  planted  fririt  trees  should 
now  be  pruned,  and  the  leading  growths  shortened 
to  about  a  thii-d  of  their  original  length.  This 
applies  to  trained  trees  on  walls  as  well  as  to 
bush  and  standard  trees  in  the  operr.  If  dry 
weather  supervenes  they  should  be  well  midched 
in  good  time  with  stra^vy  rnanirre.  See  that  all 
stakes  and  ties  are  in  good  order  aird  suitably 
placed,  as  it  will  not  be  easy  to  see  them  after 
this  month  when  the  foliage  has  covered  them. 

Strawberries. — It  is  rrsually  recommended  to 
Mulch  Stra^^■berry  beds  with  cleair  straw  during 
]May,  and  for  new  beds  this  is  doubtless  the  best 
plan.  But  irr  the  ca.se  of  older  beds  t.hat  ha.ve 
somewliat  exhaiisted  the  soil  it  is  \\vli  to  midch 


PkIMULA    MoOltEAXA, 

The  best  of  the  capitata  set. 
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with  a  good  layer  ol'  licli  stable  littev  duviniT 
April.  The  manurial  contents  of  this  will  then 
l)e  washed  down  by  rains  to  the  roots  oi"  the 
plants,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  crop,  leaving 
a  clean  and  sweet  surface  for  the  fruits  to  lest  on. 
iROST  AXD  Fbuit  Blossom. — (!ontinue  to 
allord  protection  to  early  flowering  Plums  and 
F'eaches  on  walls  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  bef-in 
to  open.  A  double  thickness  of  garden  netting 
liung  over  the  trees  whenever  frost  threatens 
will  often  save  the  ciop.  The  netting  should  be 
kept  clear  of  the  trees  by  long  poles  leant  against 
the  top  of  the  wall. 

Midland  and  Northern  Counties. 

By   W.    Roberts,   Gardener   to  Lady  Emily   Bury 
Charleville    Forest,   Tullamore,    King's   County. 

TlIK  XlXtHEX  Gakdkx. 
(JOMPl-ETK  planting  of  Potatoes  wlienever  the 
ground  can  be  got  in  suitable  condition.  Apply 
manure  to  Asparagus  beds,  also  make  new  beds 
wherever  necessary,  and,  if  preferi-ed,  seed  may 
be  sown,  but  I  prefer  the  plants,  as  the  latter 
is  slow  and  troublesome.  A  sowing  of  Globe 
Beet  may  be  made  for  earh  supplies  :  also 
Carrots  for  main  crops.  This  crop  requires  a. 
good  deal  of  care  in  some  soils  to  bring  to  per- 
fection and  it  will  pa.y  to  give  them  a  little  extra 
attention  at  time  of  sowing  in  the  way  of  some^ 
line  old  potting  soil  for  covering  the  seed  and  of 
being  very  careful  at  time  of  thinning,  selecting. 
if  possible,  showery  weather  for  the  operation, 
so  as*  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  (Jarrot  fly. 
On  deep  sandy  or  loamy  soils  the  intermediate 
or  long  varieties  do  well,  ))ut  on  shallow  ov 
i-eteiitive  clays  the  stump-rooted  kinds  do  best. 
'I'owards  the"  end  of  the  month  a  few  Fiench 
IJcans  may  Ije  sown  on  a  sheltered  border,  also 
some  of  the  second  early  section  of  Peas,  and  for 
succession  Broccoli.  Borecole,  Cauliflower.  Savoy. 
iV:c.  Plant  out  Onions  raised  under  glass  in 
.January  :  also  s])ring-grown  Lettuce  from  frames. 
Tills  is'a  good  time  to  renovate  any  box  edging 
requiring  it,  or  make  up  gaps,  and  also  clip  and 
generally  tidy  up  those  not  recpiiring  renovation. 
J^KUlf  Housi-JS,  <S:c. — This  department  will 
rec^uire  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  now. 
Peaches  will  retpiire  disbudduij,',  tying,  syringing, 
and  also  a  strict  watch  be  kept  for  green  fly. 
Tobacco  powder  apj)licd  with  a  rubber  duster 
and  washed  ofi  the  following  morning  is  a  good 
remedy  if  taken  in  time,  but  Avhere  badly  attacked 
a  vapouriser  will  be  best.  The  vineries  a\  ill  by 
now  also  require  the  usual  attention  in  tying, 
thinning,  stopping  and  watering,  the  latter 
o))eiation  being  far  more  important  than  a  good 
many  think,  as  given  good  drainage  it  woulil  Ix- 
very  dilTicult  to  say  when  they  iiad  enough,  and 
even  on  properly  made  outside  borders  the  same 
remark  more  or  less  a])plies,  as  they  are  nmch 
too  often  left  depending  on  an  occasional  shower 
of  rain  at  a  time  when  they  require  an  enormous 
amount  of  moistuie.  Melons  and  Cucumbers 
will  also  begin  to  givts  trouble,  not  to  mention 
Tomatoes,  which  of  late  years  have  almost  ousted 
everything  else  out  of  ihe  houses  in  some  places. 
They  have  become,  so  generally  grown  and  so 
comparatively  easy  to  grow  that  it  ii-'  admo.st 
imnecessary  to  give  any  cultural  directions,  and 
1  will  content  myself  with  giving  one  only— that 
isj   wherever   possible   obtain    a   fresh   supi)ly   of 


loam  for  your  ijlants  every  year  and  avoid  all 
farmyard  mamu'e  xmtil  you  have  your  plants  in 
full  bearing,  when  a  slight  mulching  may  be 
given,  or  better  still  in  the  way  of  liquid  manure. 
A  good  juauy  seedlings  will  require  pricking  off 
into  frames  now,  such  as  Asters  and  half  hardy 
annuals  generally.  A  dressing  of  soot  raked  in 
will  help  to  check  slugs  at  time  of  iiricking  off, 
and  a  sharp  look  out  kept  afterwards,  or  they  will 
do   a  lot.  of   damage. 

Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland, 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was  lield 
at  the  offices,  5  Molesworth  street,  Dublin,  en  the 
14th  ult.,  Mr.  H.  P.   Goodbody  presiding. 

ludges  Avere  nominated  for  the  Spring  Show  to 
111'  lield  in  the  covered  yard  of  Lord  Iveagh's 
Dublin  residence,  entrance  by  Earlsfort  Terrace, 
on  the  loth  inst. 

A  collection  of  violets  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
by  Mrs.  Stanistreet,  the  Rectory,  Newmarket-on- 
Fergus.  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Cultural  Certi- 
ficate. Mr.  C.  Palmer,  Farmleigh  Gardens. 
Castleknock,  was  elected  a  practical  member,  and 
Dr.  Neill  Watson,  Islington,  Terenure,  an  annual 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  Interim  Forestry  Authority  of  the  Recon- 
struction Conuuittee  received  a  deputation  repre- 
senting tlie  above  Society,  the  Irish  Forestry 
Society,  the  Landowners'  Convention,  and  the 
Surveyors'  Institution,  at  tlu>  offices  of  the  Tim- 
ber Controller  for  Ireland,  at  G  Hume  Street, 
Dublin,  on  the  14th  ult.  Among  those  represent- 
ing the  various  bodies  stated  being  the  Marquis 
of  Headfort,  Viscount  Powerscourt.  liord  Clon- 
curry,  Messrs  A.  E.  Moeran,  V.  C.  Le  Fanu,  H. 
Jiruen,  G.  F.  Stewart,  R.  E.  Maimsell  and  S.  .1. 
Browne,  the  Interim  Forestry  .Authority  consist- 
ing of  Lord  Lovat.  Mr.  Aclaiid  (Cluiirman).  and 
Mr.  T.  B.  Ponsonby.  Various  views  as  set  forth 
Ijy  the  representatives  of  the  bodies  attending 
were  discussed,  and  important  points  raised  on  the 
question  of  afforestation  as  affecting  Ireland,  all 
of  which  are  matters  for  consideration  wlien  the 
]Mi  inaiieiif     forestry    Authority    comes    into    being. 

With's  Artificial  Manures. 

With's  Chemic.\l  MANUiiK  Co.  \\;is  iuuiiilcd  many 
years  ago  l)y  the  late  G.  H.  With,  a  trained 
"chemist;  and  that  he  was  successful  in  devising 
satisfactory  foruuUas  for  the  preparation  of  the 
various  manures  sold  by  the  Company  is  evi- 
denced from  the  success  which  attends  their  use. 
The  I'niversal  Manure  largely  used  in  the  grow- 
ing of  vegetable?,  including  Potatoes,  has  given 
marvellous  results  in  various  i)arts  of  the  country. 
Since  the  extension  of  allotment  gardening  Willi's 
Cniversal  Manure  has  sprung  into  further  pro- 
minence and  is  relied  on  by  many  ])lotholders. 
It  is  sold  in  14  lb  bags,  a  convenient  size  and 
weight  for  the  plotholder.  and  with  every  order 
complete  directions  for  use  aie  given.  Other 
spcialities  of  equal  worth  are  With's  Fiawii 
Manure.  Vine  Manure,  Cucumber  Manure  and 
Fruit  Grower  Manure.  Readers  should  consult 
our  advertisement  columns  for  further  informa- 
tion regarding  these  useful  aid-  to  increased  pro- 
duction. 
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The   Vegetable    Products    Committee 

IRISH     BRANCH 

President— The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Headfort. 
Hon,  Secretary— Sir  Frederick  W.  Moore,  M.R.I.A. 
Hon.  Treasurer — D.  L.  Ramsav,  J.P. 


With  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  the  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE 
has  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  LORD  CHARLES, 
BERESFORD  for  supplying  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Jam,  &c.,  to  the 
NORTH  SEA  FLEET,  in  connection  with  which  the  IRISH 
BRANCH  has  been  registered  at  the  Head  Offices,  London, 
and  through  whom  all  enquiries  respecting  Ireland's  con- 
tributions to  the  project  should  be  made. 

"  The  most  ample  expression  of  our  thankfulness  can 
neyf&r  repay  the  debt  which  the  people  of  these  Islands  OMfe  to 
the  gallant  Officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  who,  t>y  their  cease- 
less vigil  on  the  danger-strewn  ^M/aters  of  the  North  Sea,  are 
maintaining  us   in  comparative  peace  and  quiet." 

The  Committee  of  the  Irish  Branch  appeal  for  help  in  main- 
taining, as  far  as  possible,  regular  supplies  to  the  NAVAL 
BASE  allocated  to  them,  both  by  Gifts  of  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts and  contributions  of  money  to  supplement  the  supplies 
by  purchase  in  the  Market.  Such  gifts  are  urgently  required 
to  keep  up  the  supply  during  the  trying  winter   months. 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  invite  enquiries,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  in- 
formation and  particulars  as  to  forwarding  gifts,  on  application. 
Remittances  to  be  made    to  MR.  D.  L.  RAMSAY. 

Offices  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 

5   MOLESWORTH  STREET.  DUBLIN 
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Berries* 


seems,  peiliaps,  hardly  suitable 
just  as  "  spring  is  a-comin  in 
to  consider  winter  effect  in  our 
gardens;  but,  as  at  this  season 
one  must  make  plans  for  the 
future,  I  will  not  ask  for  tolera- 
tion. In  the  spring  and  summer  almost  every 
garden  in  Ireland  is  a  joy,  but  when  all  the 
vivid  colour  of  autumn  has  passed,  and  the 
herbaceous  border  is  a  series  of  ghosts — the  rock 
garden  barely  a  memory,  and  the  water  garden 
surrounded  by  dank,  decaying  vegetation,  then 
we  say  to  our  guests,  "  You  duii't  want  to  see 
the  garden,  do  you?    There's  nothing  in  it." 

Now,  this,  to  me,  savours  of  idleness.  Nature 
does  not  treat  us  thus.  I\Iy  autumn  and  winter 
are  spent  a  good  deal  alone,  and  I  depend 
greatly  for  companionship  and  interest  on  what 
I  find  out  of  doors,  so  I  can  tell  you  with  assiu-- 
ance  that  if  the  gardens  are  depressing  and 
bare,  the  wild  places  are  not. 

All  along  the  hedgerows  are  berries — rose- 
hips, sloes,  spindle,  viburnum,  and  all  over  the 
fields  hedges  burn  with  haws. 

A  little  thought  and  arrangement  might 
easily  bring  some  of  that  colour  into  our  imme- 
diate surroundings. 

Last  summer,  strolling  along  the  lanes  in  the 
evenings  here,  we  were  struck  by  the  beautiful 
heads  of  blossom  on  the  Viburnum  bushes 
growing  along  the  ditches — almost  as  lovely  as 
Viburnum  plicatum — and  still,  the  gift  was  not 
complete,  for  in  the  autumn  came  gorgeous 
leaves,  and  far  into  winter  the  bunches  of  bril- 
liant berries  lasted. 

This  gave  us  an  idea,  so  we  went  out  and 
stole  some  from  beside  the  King's  highway  and 
planted  them  in  a  clearing  in  a  grove,  where 
they  are  now  budding  bravely. 

Then  we  worked  out  another  plan — why  not 
a  hedgerow  of  snowberries  and  spindle  ?  Rather 
a  charming  colour  scheme  that,  isn't  it?    Pink 


and  white  against  a  background  of  Thujas  or  a 
yew  hedge — and  if  you  could  combine  privet 
berries,  still  more  attractive. 

Then — oh  !  there  are  any  amount  of  things- 
Buckthorn  berries,  all  the  Cotoneasters  (giving 
frigida  first  place),  Pernettyas,  Pyracanthuses, 
Barberries,  and  Ivy  berries.  I'oor  old  Hedera  ! 
He  is  regarded  as  a  nuisance  and  a  thing  to  be 
kept  down — so  he  is — but  really  his  fruit  is  very 
handsome,  and  there  are  places  where  he  can 
be  allowed. 

Some  years  ago,  I  dug  up  two  snowberry 
suckers  from  an  annoying  grove  of  them,  and 
planted  them  in  my  "  grey  garden,"  one  at 
each  end.  Every  March — early — I  have  cut 
each  stem  rigorously  down  to  about  three  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  the  result  is  a  splendid 
crop  of  extra  large  berries.  Only  this  autumn, 
the  gardener  asked  me  ' '  where  I  got  the  special 
kind  of  Snowberry  with  such  big  fruit."  I  glee- 
fully told  him  that  they  came  from  the  parent 
grove  which  he  had  been  trying  to  exterminate 
from  a  dank,  shady  spot,  and  the  berries  he 
admired  were  only  the  result  of  light,  sun, 
better  soil,  and  my  hard  pruning.  Of  course, 
in  some  places  and  in  some  seasons,  the  birds 
will  hardly  leave  you  a  fruit  on  your  bushes  and 
shrubs,  you  must  chance  your  luck.  Last  year, 
our  Cotoneaster  horizontalis  were  gemmed  with 
berries  right  or  into  February.  This  year, 
scarcely  any  were  left  by  December.  But  not 
all  are' bird  diet^snowberries,  spindle,  privet, 
and  buckthorn  are,  I  think,  safe. 

Some  of  the  Crataeguses  keep  their  fruits  quite 
late  too.  Then,  there  are  the  great,  fat,  jammy 
looking  hips  of  Rosa  Eugosa,  another  briar  rose 
(I  don't  know  its  name)  has  wicked  little  black 
ones,  and  Eosa  nitida  is  decked  cheerfully  en 
■suite  with  crimson  berries  and  stems. 

On  a  lower  level,  you  have  the  lovely  orange 
scarlet  seeds  of  Gladwin  or  Iris  Foetidissima, 
which  birds  won't  eat;  the  handsome  spires  of 
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Wild  Arum,   as  dangerously  attractive   as  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Effect,"  by  C.  E.  Fielder, 

sprays    of    Woody  Nightshade    berries,  graded  Y.M.H. 

from^  emerald  green  through  yellow  and  orange  This  goes  very  fully  into  the  subject — dealing 

to  scarlet.  "  '^vith  leaf  effects,  the    value    of   bark    colouring, 

Besides,  there  is  the  infrequent  crop  on  -Juni-  and  also  berries. 


I'kknkttva   .\n  (ito.VATA.    Willi    wiini:   iii;i;i;ii;s 


pcrus  communis  and  liiitchcr's  lii'iKiin,  that 
<|uaint,  rather  pathetic,  prehistoric  plnnl  which 
has  no  longer  any  leaves  proper  but  cldilmlcs  or 
Itranches  which  have  taken  up  the  work  of  tlic 
leaves,  and  right  on  these  they  bear  their  icd 
fruits,  like  fairv  dessert  set  out  on  little  green 
dishes. 

Jn  the  "  Journal  of  the  lioyal  Horticultural 
Society,"  February,  1910,  there  is  a  most  in- 
teresting   article    on    "  Trees    and    Shrubs    for 


\\  r  lia\('  three  plants  of  l)erl)eris  virescens, 
tile  winter  coloui-ing  in  the  stems  of  which  is  a 
constant  joy — but  there  ought  to  l)e  thirty  cf 
them,  a  great  tumbling  lump  with  a  dark  green 
liackground.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  have  one 
plant  of  any  of  these  winter  effects — plant  them 
generously  in  a  wide  colour  scheme,  or  not  at 


A\'iili(ler   I'oiind 
ijare  hotrililr  tini( 


in   tile     winter   luontlis,    that 
from  December  to  March,  till 
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the  buds  begin  to  show,  and  note  how  Httle  there 
is  to  please  the-  eye  except  berries. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  if  you  have  thought 
\\inter  devoid  of  colouring,  go  forth  into  the 
roads  and  fields  next  November  to  March  and 
observe  what  Nature  has  provided  as  a  feast  for 
the  "  smale  foule  " — also,  incidentally,  your 
pleasure,  and,  coming  home  to  your  own  garden, 
wonder  why  there  is  "'  nothing  to  look  at." 

I  began  this  intending  to  talk  only  about 
berries — and  now  I  find  that  I  am  digressing. 

There  is  so  much  to  say  about  winter  colour — 
even  in  stems  and  barks;  in  fact,  all  the  dainty 


My  method  of  striking  cuttings  under  cloches 
IS  to  make  up  a  bed  of  good  sandy  soil,  about 
one  foot  in  depth,  in  a  warm,  sunny  position, 
and  in  an  area  to  hold  double  the  number  of 
cloches  that  will  ht  on  the  bed. 

One  species  under  a  cloche  is  the  rule  for 
success;  for  instance,  if  cuttings  of  Saxifraga 
and  Helianthemum  be  jDut  together  one  will  root 
before  the  other,  and  if  you  are  not  careful  you 
will  lose  both. 

The  cuttings  are  put  in  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. After  the  cuttings  are  inserted  give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  through  a  fine  rose. 


Anemone  pui.satii  t.a   alba 


devices  with  which  Nature  consoles  us  for  the 
lack  of  flowers  and  leaves,  that  it  were  better 
that  I  should  stay  my  pen,  except  to  write 
Finis. 

Muriel  E.  Bland. 
March,  1919. 


The  Propagation   of  Alpines 

Ix  the  March  number  of  Jkish  Garde.xixg  refer- 
ence was  made,  by  Mr.  IMurray  Hornibrook,  to 
the  French  method  of  striking  Alpine  cuttings 
under  cloches. 

I  enclose  a  photo  of  same,  a  practice  I  have 
followed  for  some  time  and  with  great  success. 


I  always  found  it  beneficial  to  whitewash  the 
side  of  the  cloche  most  exposed  to  the  sun;  this 
saves  a  lot  of  attention  and  watering.  As  soon 
as  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  the  whitewash  may 
be  removed;  admit  air  gradually,  and  finally  re- 
move the  cloche  altogether  to  a  new  position  on 
the  bed,  to  be  used  again.  About  a  fortnight 
after  the  cloche  is  removed  the  cuttings  are 
ready  for  potting  into  three-inch  pots ;  plunge 
into  sand  or  ashes  in  a  shallow  frame  and  keep 
close  for  a  few  days  until  fresh  root-action 
begins.  Admit  air  gradually,  and  finally  re- 
move the  lights  altogether.  Some  Alpines, 
given  this' treatment,  from- cuttings  taken  in 
June,  make  good  plants  for  planting  out  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Angus  Slater. 
March  17th. 
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Rhododendron   taliense. 

There  is  no  published  rucurd  of  this  evergreen 
Chinese  Rhododendron  tiowering  in  the  British 
Isles,  though  first  introduced  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  during  his  1903-190-4  Veitchian  Expe- 
dition. It  is  distinct  in  habit,  forming  a  com- 
paratively dwarf,  rounded  bush  at  present, 
though  as  a  wild  bush  it  is  said  to  reach  a  height 
of  15  feet  to  25  feet.  The  leaves  are  dark  green 
above,  tawny  beneath,  with  a  decidedly 
leathery  texture,  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate  in 
shape,  H  inches  to  4  inches  long,  and  about 
one-third  of  this  in  width.  The  Howers  are 
described  as  about  1  inch  in  width  and  depth, 
up  to  ten  or  twelve,  occasionally  more,  Howers 
in  a  compact  truss.  The  colour  is  said  to  var\ 
from  milky  white  to  cream  and  yellow,  and 
sometimes  a  flush  of  pink. 

li.  taliense  is  found  at  considerable  elevation. 
The  Abbe  Delavay  collected  specimens  in 
Yunnan  about  1885,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  sent 
home  seeds  from  Western  Szechuan  in  1903-04, 
and  from  Tachien-lu  in  1908-10.  This  note  is 
perhaps  more  concerned  with  its  further  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  George  Forrest  in  1900,  as  he 
is  responsible  for  the  illustration  of  the  plant 
growing  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Tali  and 
Lichiang  ranges  at  an  elevation  of  11,000 
to  14,000  feet.  Cultivated  specimens  max 
easily  be  confused  with  li.  ]*rzewalskii,  which 
it  most  nearly  resembles.  In  fact,  some  of  Mr. 
Forrest's  numbers  may  prove  to  be  this  species. 

A.  O. 


NOTICE 


y?  EADERS  are  invited  to  submit  questions 
bearing  on  gardening  in  any  of  its 
branches,  it  is  our  desire  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  gardening  in  Ireland,  and  we  are 
in  touch  with  experts  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  every  assistance. 

We  are  always  open  to    consider  articles 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  photographs 
of  gardens  or  plants— for  publication,  if  suit- 
able ;    senders  will  oblige  by  stating  whether 
payment  is  desired  in  the  event  of  publication. 


Cyclamens. 

The  accompanying  photo  of  the  Cyclamen  Ciaut 
White  was  taken  fourteen  months  after  sowing 
the  seed,  and  shows  what  may  be  exj^ected  from 
these  fine  winter-flowering  plants.  The  seed 
was  sown  at  the  end  of  July  in  heat  and  grown 
in  heat  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
the  plants  being  kept  potted  on,  before  they  got 
pot-bound.  From  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 
end  of  August  they  were  grown  in  a  frame, 
syringed  in  sunny  weather,  and  given  light 
shading  from  hot  sun.  At  the  end  of  August 
they  were  brought  into  a  warm  greenhouse, 
when  the  Hower  spikes  were  beginning  to  show 
freely.  The  plants  were  stimulated  with  liquid 
manure,  and  uccasionalh  with  Clav's  Fertiliser. 

A.  S. 

Fruit    Prospects. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  (2ist  April)  to  pro])hesy 
with  regard  to  the  fruit  crop  for  tiiu  coming 
season.  The  blossoming  jjeriod  is  a  critical 
time,  and  hail  and  frost  often  do  irreparable 
damage  to  the  bloom.  The  prospects,  how- 
ever, are  good,  and  given  a  favourable  spell  of 
weather  during  the  next  few  weeks,  there 
should  be  an  excellent  crop  of  fruit.  The 
season  is  a  late  one,  and  the  si)ring  has  been 
extremely  harsli,  consequently  there  is  no 
danger  of  premature  blooming.  Flower  buds 
are  numerous  on  the  apple  trees,  and  swelling 
fast,  though  on  some  varieties  they  are  yet 
quite  dormant.     This  is  all  to  the  good. 

Varieties  of  Apples  like  Lane's  P.  Albert, 
Lord  Grobvenor,  Golden  Spire,  Newton 
Wonder,  &c.,  which  cropped  heavily  last  season, 
should  have  the  flowers  or  fruit  thinned  if  neces- 
sary. This  will  relieve  the  strain  of  over 
cropping,  and  enable  the  trees  to  carry  better 
fruit.  The  (juestion  of  feeding  such  trees  also 
arises,  and  sh(juld  not  be  neglected.  D, 

Trees   and   Shrubs. 

TdW.MiiJ.s  the  eiul  of  April  there  was  a  remark- 
able imi)rovement  in  the  number  of  woody 
plants  in  flower.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
winter  vanished,  at  least  in  the  day-time,  and 
spring  arrived.  Although  the  nights  remained 
cold  and  even  frosty,  the  warm  sun  coaxed 
many  shrubs  into  flower. 

The  wonderful  improvement  in  the  popuhii' 
Foiftijiliids  is  evidenced  l)y  the  oiiening  of  such 
handsome  varieties  as  F.  intcnurdia  driisijiora, 
which  well  merits  the  varietal  name  from  tlie 
dense  way  in  which  the  flowers  are  ])roduced ; 
F.  'uttcrnieiJia  aprctdhili.'i  is  deeper  in  colour 
than  the  type  and  flowers  more  freely,  making 
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a  striking  bush.  F.  suspensa  atrocaidis,  intro- 
duced by  ^Ir.  Wilson,  has  dark,  purplish  shoots 
and  pale  j^ellow  liowers,  freely  produced;  it  is 
a  notable  and  beautiful  shrub,  deserving  of  wide 
recognition.  AnielancJtier  canadensis^  the  June 
Berry  of  Canada  and  the  States  of  America, 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  small  flower- 
ing trees,  rarely  failing  to  provide  a  wealth  of 
blossom  in  April,  followed  by  reddish  berries  in 
June,  while  the  leaves  change  to  delightful  red 
and  yellow  shades  in  autumn.  The  flowers,  as 
a  rule,  do  not  last  long,  but  as  the  tree  is  small 
and  does  not  occupy  much  space,  its  beauty 
can  be  enjoyed  in  various  positions. 

Water  Lilies. 

Nymphj.a,    Ordkh  Xympileace.e. 

A  GF.xus  of  magnificent  and  most  desirable 
aquatic  plants;  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
the  cultivation  of  these  plants  will  be  more  ex- 
tended, with  the  introduction  of  the  new  hardy 
iiybrids  which  have  given  colours  hitherto  un- 
known among  the  hardy  ^Yater-Lilies.  Their 
handsome  leaves  and  beautiful  flowers  render 
them  ornaments  to  any  garden,  whether  they 
are  grown  in  the  open  or  in  tanks  imder  glass. 

They  thrive  best  in  a  situation  open  to  the 
sun,  and  may  be  grown  in  barrels,  basins, 
streams,  creeks,  rivers  and  lakes. 

A  natural  basin  may  be  formed  in  a  river  by 
planting  for  protection  against  floods  such 
aquatics  as  the  Giant  Reed  Mace,  Acorus 
calamus  and  Iris  pseudo-acorus  in  shallow 
water. 

The  plants  should  be  tied  to  stakes  driven 
into  the  bed  of  river. 

Soil . — For  barrels  and  artificial  l)asins  place  a 
good  layer  of  loamy  clay  at  the  bottom,  and 
four  or  five  inches  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf- 
mould  for  planting  tubers  in,  then  fill  up  with 
water. 

PJaniing. — The  best  time  is  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  end  of  June.  When  planting  in 
lakes  or  ponds  use  shallow  baskets  filled  with 
soil,  plant  tubers,  then  tie  down  and  sink  where 
required. 

Varieties  suitable  for  tubs,  barrels,  basins, 
and  small  ponds: — Nymphsea,  Laydekeri, 
N.  pygmea  alba,  X.  Ellisiana,  and  N.  odorata. 

Varieties  suitable  for  rivers,  lakes,  and  large 
ponds: — N.  Gladstoniana,  N.  alba,  N.  Marli- 
acea  carnea. 

Propagation. — By  division  in  spring;  a  small 
portion  of  the  rootstock  with  a  bud  will  soon 
make  a  good  plant,  with  ordinary  cai'e. 

By  seeds  sown  in  spring  in  small  pots  of  soil 
sunk  in  water  and  placed  in  a  warm  tempera- 
ture. AxGUs  Slater. 

14th  April,  1919. 


Hardy  Plant  Notes. 

DoRONicuM  Miss  Mason  is  quite  a  good  early- 
flowering  form  of  the  Leopard's  Bane,  and  was 
open  early  in  April  on  a  sunny  border.  At  this 
time  it  was  not  more  than  six  inches  high,  the 
bright  yellow  flower  heads  looking  very  bright  in 
the  cold  days  we  then  endured.  Like  others  of 
its  kind  it  is  easily  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  autumn  or  spring. 

Vnleridiin  pttii  (ivreii.  though  of  little  account 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  is  quite  attractive  in 
spring,  when  the  leaves  and  young  growths  assume 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  Later  in  the  year  the 
plant  is  green  and  of  little  value  from  a  decorative 
point  of  view;  it  should  therefore  be  planted  in 
some  position  where  it  will  not  be  in  the  way  of 
better  summer  plants. 

Anemone  pulsafiUa  ulba  has  not  the  merits  of 
the  violet  coloured  type,  yet,  when  seen  in  good 
clumps  or  masses,  it  is  not  without  value  in  April. 
The  white  flowers  generally  do  not  seem  so  large 
as  those  of  the  conunoner  form,  but  are  neverthe- 
less ^effective  in  contrast.  A  loamy  soil  containing 
lime  suits  the  Pasque  Flower  very  well. 

Anemone  hiandci  scythinica  is  a  really  beauti- 
ful variety  of  A.  blanda  differing  from  the  type  in 
having  the  petals  pure  white  wifliin  and  deep  blue 
without.  It  is  difficult  to  say  at  which  stage  the 
flowers  are  more  attractive,  in  the  bud  when  the 
blue  is  most  in  evidence,  or  when  fiflly  open,  show- 
ing the  glistening  white  inner  side  of  the  petals. 
The  plant  sows  itself  freely,  and  the  seedlings 
come  wonderfully  true,  though  occasionally  some 
have  wholly  blue  flowers,  and  good  forms  can 
often  be  picked  out.  A  moist  position  in  peaty  soil 
or  leaf-mould  suits  it  admirably. 

Tiflips  of  garden  origin  have  been  little  seen  in 
our  gardens  of  late  years,  if  we  except  those  lucky 
places  where  Darwins  and  Cottage  Tulips  thrive 
and  do  not  "  break."  Happily,  however,  many  of 
the  more  robust  wild  species  have  remained  with 
us  and  have  been  a  source  of  delight  to  many. 

TtiJipa  pniestons,  Tuliergen's  variety  is  worthy 
of  notice,  being  hardy  and  prolific,  so  that  a  stock 
may  soon  be  acquired  by  carefully  lifting  the  bulbs 
annually,  taking  care  of  the  small  ones  as  well  as 
the  large.  The  pointed  flowers  are  bright  salmon 
red  in  colour,  and  look  remarkably  well  when 
grouped  in  the  rock  garden  in  a  warm  sunny 
position. 

Tiilipn  pohjrhromn  has  pale  pink  flowers,  the 
petals  yellow  at  the  base  inside;  the  leaves  are 
comparatively  long  and  slender,  mostly  lying  flat 
on  the  soil. 

Tulipn  pulrhelln  is  a  pretty  little  species  with 
pink  flowers  a  shade  deeper  than  those  of  poly- 
chroma  and  with  narrow  wavy  leaves  close  to  the 
soil  also. 

Tiilipo  prnecox  is  a  tall  strong  grower  remmi- 
scent  of  the  Cottage  or  Darwin  varieties.  The 
globiflar  flowers  are  rich  red  with  dark  blotches  at 
The  base  of  the  segments. 

Tiilipn  Fosterinno  was  a  blaze  of  colour  up  to 
the  middle  of  April  and  attracted  much  attention. 
The  huge  scarlet  flowers  are  readily  seen  from  a 
considerable  distance,  and  never  fail  to  win  the 
warmest  praise  from  every  visitor. 

Tulipn  Greigii  is  somewhat  of  an  enigma  and 
does  not  lend"  itself  to  lifting  annually  so  weH  as 
some  others.  It  is  an  attractive  species,  however, 
and  our  greatest  success  with  it  has  been  in  plant- 
incT  close  to  the  base  of  a  sunny  wall,  in  loam  and 
sand    and    then   "leaving   well  alone,"    There    it 
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comes  up  every  year  flowering  irregularly,  that  is. 
all  the  bulbs  do  not  flower  at  the  same  time  but 
keep  on  appearing  for  several  weeks.  The  leaves, 
too,  vary,  some  being  spotted  and  streaked  with 
brown,  and  some  almost  wholly  devoid  of  any 
marking.     The  flowers  are  orange  red. 

Muscari  botryoidi's  album  is  a  chaste  and  pretty 
bull)ons  plant  for  the  rock  garden  or  border  of 
select  things.  The  dense  spikes  of  pure  white 
flowers  look  most  attractive  against  a  dark  back- 
ground of  rock,  or  spearing  through  a  carpet  of 
some  low,  green  creeping  plant. 

Narc'issus  hill  ho  radium.  the  Hoop-petticoat 
Daffodil,  is  not  invariably  a  success  when  ])laiito(l 
under  conditions  that  suit  its  more  robust  hrctluen. 
Jt  seems  to  require  warmer  soil  in  a  position 
where  the  bulbs  will  get  well  ripened  in  smnmer. 
Here  it  seems  to  have  established  itself  in  a 
granite    moraine,    well    exposed    to    the    sun  and 


or  large  quantities,  and  is  a  sure  remedy  for 
"  Fly  "  when  used  according  to  directions, 
and '  tobacco  solutions  are  equally  good.  The 
Quassia  and  Tobacco  Washes  are  also  effective 
against  the  Rose  Sawfly,  which  frequently  does 
nnich   damage  to  the  young  leaves. 

Mildew,  which  makes  its  appearance  later  in  the 
year,  is  unialiy  dealt  with  by  applying  sulphur 
in  one  form  or  another  to  the  leaves.  When  the 
I)lants  attacked  are  few  in  number  it  may  ])e  suffi- 
cient to  dust  the  affected  leaves  with  ordinary 
sulplnn-.  but  when  the  attack  is  bad  and  many 
j)lants  have  to  be  gone  over  spraying  will  be 
necessary.  Potassium  sulphide,  ol)tainable  from 
chemists,  may  he  used  at  the  rate  of  two  o\mces 
dissolved  in  tiirce  gallons  of  water,  or  lime-sulphur 
solution  applied  according  to  directions  will  pro- 
bably be  equally  effective.  Various  other  pro- 
prietary   remedies    can  be   obtained,  but    it   is    of 
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slightly  sheltered  from  above  by  the  branches  of 
a  pine.  It  is  now,  in  the  middle  of  April  flower- 
ing freely.  B. 

The  Rose  Garden, 

The  Rose  season  seems  likely  to  l)e  late  this  year 
judging  from  the  siuall  aiiHunit  of  growth  evident 
on  Implies  cut  Inick  in  March.  This  may  be  all  \<> 
tlie  good,  for  early  growth  in  Roses  is  liable  to  l)e 
"  nipped  "   in   May   just  as  other  things  are. 

What  the  summer  may  hold  in  store  in  the  way 
of  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases  is  not  ye) 
evident,  but  tiiere  is  little  doubt  the  usual  visi^i- 
tinns  will  manifest  themselves  in  due  course.  It 
will  Ite  well,  therefore,  in  these  times  of  scarcity 
and  restrictions  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
acquiring  some  stock  of  materials  for  coml)ating 
the  various  pests.  Greenfly  is  very  often  the  flrst 
pest  to  appear  and  should  lie  promptly  dealt  with 
by  syringing  or  spraying,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  with 
some  suitable  insecticide.  Various  proprietary 
materials  ar(>  obtaimihle  from  seedsmen  and 
simdriesmen.  Orflinary  soapy  water  from  the 
wash  tuV)  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  despised,  and 
not  a  few  cottage  gardeners  never  use  anytbini: 
else.     Quassia   Extract  can   be  purchased  in  small 


flrst  importance  that  the  attack  whether  of  insects 
or  fmigi,  should  be  dealt  with  immediately  on 
being  noticed   and   not  left   until  it  has  spread. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  there  will  i)e  little 
to  do  among  Roses  except  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
for  pests;  the  soil  should  be  kejjt  free  from  weeds 
and  loose  on  the  surface  by  hoeing  frequently 
whenever   the   Weather    permits. 


Potato   Spraying   in   Gardens   and  on 
Allotments. 

EvKRY  really  up  to-date  gardenei'  and  allotment 
liolrler  who  grows  Potatoes  now  sprays  them  to 
I)revent  their  damage  by  blight.  In  the  pa-;t  the 
work  of  spraying  has  been  a  somewhat  delicate 
and  tiresome  job.  It  has  ))een  necessary  to  dis- 
solve the  sulplnite  of  copj)er  and  soda  crystals,  or 
lime  used  for  the  making  of  Burgundy  or  BordeaiLX 
nii.vture,  in  separate  vessels,  to  mix  them  with 
the  utmost  care,  to  test  the  strength  of  the  blend 
wiih  litmus  paper,  and  so  on.  There  is  no  doubt 
that     many     small    growers    who     would    ntherwise 
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have  sprayed  their  Potato  crops  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season  have  refrained  from  doing  it 
more  than  once  (or  have  not  done  it  at  all)  owing 
to  the  complexity  of  the  process.  These  small 
growers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  they  need 
liave  no  more  bother  witli  their  spraying.  The 
Mond  Nickel  Co..  the  Proi)rietors  of  the  famous 
"  Maple  Brand  "  of  Copper  Sulphate,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  all  the  effective  Potato  sprays, 
have  this  season  introduced  a  Potato  spra/ing 
mixture  with  the  topical  and  attractive  laoel  of 
"  Blighty."  We  can  imagine  the  Agriculturists 
and  allotment  holders  of  the  country  after  a  trial 
of  this   mixture,  which    is   of   the  standard   2   per 


turn  yellow.  Easy  separation  at  the  junction  be- 
tween stalk  and  spur  is  the  best  way  to  tell  when 
hard  fruit  is  fit  for  gathering.  Fruit  that  requires 
nuu'h  force  to  detach  it  will  not  keep  long.  All 
fruit  for  storing  should  be  gathered  when  per- 
fectly dry,  and  at  intervals  when  it  readily  leaves 
the    spur. 

Handle  carefully,  as  slight  bruises  destroy  the 
tissue  and  cause  decay.  Separate  the  small  and 
defective  from  the  clean  and  fine  sample. 

Soft  fruit  should  be   gathered  when   just   ripe. 

In  storing  fruit  for  proper  preservation  low 
temperature,  still  atmosphere  and  darkness  are 
essential.     Low  temperature   and  the  exclusion  of 
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cent,  strength  and  is  made  ready  for  use  by  the 
mere  addition  of  cold  water,  declaring  in 
parody  of  the  words  of  the  well  known  soldiers' 
song,   that  "  Blighty  is   the  spray  for   us." 

The  mixture  was  thoroughly  tested  last  year 
by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Food  Production 
Department  and  warmly  praised  by  them.  It  is 
available  in  packets  of  1  lb.  and  upwards,  and 
will  be  tried  by  a  large  number  of  our  readers. 


The  Gathering  and  Storing  of  Fruit. 

The  different  varieties  of  fruit  are  influenced  in 
the  period  of  ripening  and  gathering  by  soi]. 
climate,  season  and  cultivation.  A  practical  eye 
can  readily  detect  the  changed  appearance  which 
Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  assume  in  ripening.  In  most 
cases  colour  becomes  brighter  and  the  green  parts 


atmospheric  air  (draughts)  allows  ripening  to 
proceed  very  slowly.  Stillness  of  atmosphere  re- 
tains the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  by  the  ripening 
fruit,  and  which  acts  as  a  powerful  preserver. 

Unsteady  temperature  is  injurious.  Warm  air 
brought  into  contact  with  cold  fruit  causes  a  de- 
posit of  moisture  on  its  surface,  and  when  the 
atmosphere  is  colder  than  the  fruit  it  loses 
moisture  and  consequently  shrivels.  Tempera- 
ture of  fruit  room  36  degrees;  never  higher  than 
40  degrees.  Apples  and  Pears  keep  well  when 
stored  in  a  suitable  room,  just  separated  on  per- 
forated shelves.  The  choicest  fruit  may  be 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  ,     ,      ■,  . 

Shallow  boxes  made  of  white  deal,  deeper  at 
the  end^  than  the  sides,  answer  well  for  storing 
fruit-  these  may  be  placed  one  above  another  and 
moved  without  trouble.  Cleanliness  and  sweet- 
ness are  indispensable  throughout. 

A.     te. 
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Notes  and  Abstracts. 

Of  great  interest  to  gardeners  is  an  article  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  Journal  of  thr  Boonl  of 
Agriculture  and   Fisheries. 

Dr.  Walter  Collinge,  of  St.  Andrew's  University, 
has  for  many  years  made  a  clo^e  study  of  the 
habits  of  our  wild  birds,  particularly  as  to  their 
food.  This  is  a  question  of  much  importance  to 
gardeners,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  difficult  to  estimate 
fairly  whicli  are  beneficial  and  which  are  not. 
Undoubtedly  some  birds  do  consideral)le  damage 
to  fruit  buds,  and  also  to  fruit,  but  numy  also  de- 
vour insects  and  cattMpillars,  which  are  even  more 
inimical  to  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  Dr. 
Collinge's  article  goes  into  the  matter  thoroughly. 
and  while  too  long  to  reproduce  in  its  entirety  we 
give  below  the   sunnnary. 

"  After  exauiining  the  stomach  contents  of  798 
adults  and  lOfi  nestlings  embracing  8  species  of 
wild  birds,  the  opinion  has  been  formed  that  :  — 

"  I.  The  Jackdaw.  Yellow  Bunting,  Great  Tit. 
Blue  Tit,  Song  Thrusli  and  Fieldfare  are  distinctly 
beneficial. 

"2.  The  Great  Tit,  Blue  Tit  and  Fieldfare  are 
beneficial  to  such  an  extent  that  their  protection 
is  advisable. 

"  'A.  In  spite  of  the  injuries  it  commits  it  would 
1)6  unwise  to  recommend  any  repressive  measures 
for  the  Chaffinch. 

"  4.  The  Starling  has  been  allowed  unduly  to 
increase.  At  the  present  time  it  is  far  too 
nxunerous,  and  the  injuries  it  commits  are  far 
greater  than  the  benefits  it  confers.  Temporary 
repressive  measures  would,  no  doubt,  help  to  re- 
store a  more  normal  population  of  tliis  l)ird  with 
considerable  benefit  to  l)ot]i  the  faruier  and  tlie 
fruit  grower." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  article  will  be 
is-ued  as  a  leaflet. 


articles  from  wood.  Owing  to  the  importance  of 
the  beekeeping  industry  we  venture  to  draw  our 
readers'  attention  to  the  illustrated  instructions 
on  the  construction  of  a  \V.  B.  C.  hive.  Many 
other  useful  articles  as  well  as  toys  are  dealt  witli. 


As  a  supplement  to  the  March  number  of  the 
.Imintd]  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  find  Fisheries. 
the  Board  lias  issued  a  companion  copy  entitled 
The  f'ultirnfion,  Composition  and  T)isetise.-<  af  fjic 
I'litoto.  The  important  matter  of  cultivation  is 
very  fully  and  exhaustively  dealt  with  from  start 
to  finish,  including  preparation  of  the  soil,  uuuuir 
ing,  spraying,  choice  of  variety,  change  of  seed, 
sprouting,  whole  versus  cut  "  seed,"  time  of  plant- 
ing, depth,  distance  apart;  in  fact  no  detail  is 
omitted.  Potato  diseases  are  ably  dealt  with  by 
the  Board's  expert  in  fungus  diseases,  and 
coloured  illustrations  are  given  of  diseased  Potato 
leaves.  Photographs  of  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
plots  are  instructive,  and  the  dread  Wart  Disease 
is  illustrated  and  described.'  Other  diseases  are 
dealt  witli  p(|\uilly  fully.  Practical  hints  on  .spray- 
ing anfl  the  results  of  spraying  trials  are  of  great 
value,  while  not  the  least  interesting  and  valuable 
feature  of  the  supplement  is  the  report  of  the 
famous  Orrnskirk   trials. 

Tlie  whole  publication  is  one  every  gardener  and 
farmer  should  liave  by  him,  and  it  can  be  c)l)taineil 
from  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fi-heri(>s. 
.■;  St.  .lames'  Scpiare.  London,  S.W.I,  fur  the 
modest  price   of  sixpence,  post   free. 


Beekeepers  will  l)e  interested  in  tlie  April  num- 
ber of  7'he  Wiiiidirorler.  a  useful  and  instructive 
publication  issued  at  the  small  price  of  ff)urpence. 
and  obtainal)le  from  Messrs.  Evans  Brothers.  I,td. 
Montague  House.  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C.l. 
The  object  of  The  WoodirorJcer  is  to  give  plain 
practical    instriictions    in   the    making    of    simple 


The  arrival  of  the  March  number  of  Berger's 
Mercury  is  a  reminder  that  the  spraying  season 
is  not  yet  over.  After  fruit  trees  have  been 
sprayed  for  the  caterpillars  of  the  Winter  Moths 
there  will  still  be  Potato  spraying  to  carry  out, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  have  the  materials  in  stock. 
Berger's  make  a  speciality  of  such  materials  and 
su])ply  them  in  any  quantity  ready  for  dilution. 

Irish  Reconstruction  Problems. 

IIOJiTICULTUR.\L    IvESOUItCES. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Dul)lin  Society 
a  series  of  lectures  was  delivered  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months.  To  Sir  Frederick  Moore 
was  entrusted  the  duty  of  dealing  with  Ireland's 
Horticultural  Resources,  and  the  text  of  his 
lecture  is  now  published  by  tlie  Society  and  sold 
at   the  price  of  sixpence  per  copy. 

The  author  has  gone  fully  into  the  possibilities 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  and  from  long  ex- 
perience is  able  to  give  definite  advice  and  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  lines  along  which  development  can 
take  place.  His  remarks  on  fruit  growing  are  of 
especial  importance  in  view  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  encoiu'aging  fruit 
growing  in  Ireland.  Sir  Frederick  has  lieen 
closely  identified  with  the  movement  from  the 
beginning  and  can  speak  with  first  hand  know- 
ledge of  the  results  and  probable  development. 
We  cannot  reproduce  the  whole  lecture  here,  but 
the  gist  of  his  remarks  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  :  — 

"  Grow  a  limited  number  of  varieties,  and  these 
in  as  large  numbers  as  possil)le  in  each  individual 
case;  cultivate  thoroughly  on  tlie  most  up-to-date 
lines,  grade  fruit  carefully,  and  adopt  standard 
receptacles  for  marketing,  and  make  f|uality  the 
watchword." 

In  conclusion  he  says  : — "  I  regard  the  great 
liope  of  the  future  to  be  small  areas,  intensively 
worked,  the  work  being  done  largely  by  the  owner 
and  his  family  with  as  little  hired  labour  as 
possible.  Horticultural  methods,  not  agricul- 
tural !  The  gardener  expects  to  get  more  out  of 
the  soil  than  the  farmer,  and  he  succeeds  in  doing 
so." 

Journal  of  the  Kew  Guild. 

This  annual  pu])lication  is  again  before  us,  and 
will  be  eagerly  read  l)y  all  those  who  have  been 
employed    in   the   famous   gardens  at    Kew. 

The  fr()ntis})ie(^e  is  a  fine  photograph  of  Mr. 
George  Stanton,  an  old  Kewite  for  many  years 
head  gardener  at  Park  Place,  one  of  the  finest 
estates  in  the  Thames  Valley.  Mr.  Stanton  is 
President  of  the  Guild  for  the  current  year. 

The  letters  from  soldier  Kewites  are  of  great 
interest,  as  are  tho-e  from  old  Kewites  in  various 
j)arts  of   the  world. 

No  less  tlian  24  Kew  men  made  the  great 
sacrifice  during  the  war.  The  obituary  list  is 
altogether  a  heavy  one.  Let  us  hope  that  never 
again  will  the  pages  of  the  Journal  contain  so 
many  sad  records  of  young  men  lost  through  war. 

Next  year  we  hope  to  see  the  Directory  of  old 
Kewites  restored ;  it  is  invaluable  for  keeping  in 
touch   with   old  friends. 

The   task  of   the   Editor   has  been  a  heavy  one 
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for  the  last  few  years,  but  we  trust  that  hence- 
forth his  labours  will  be  lighter  and  that  Kew  men 
will  rally  to  his  assistance  in  acquainting  him  of 
their  whereabouts,  and  in  eommunicating  items  of 
news  likely  to   be  of  interest  to  old  friends. 

B. 

Manuring  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Bushes. 

(Continued.) 
Apart  from  other  considerations  previously 
mentioned  it  will  be  quite  obvious  that  different 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  or  ))ushfs  may  require  different 
manurial  treatment,  and  also  that  a  tree  in  its 
old  age  requires  even  more  careful  attention  than 
in  its  youth,  assuming  that  the  object  of  manuring 
is  to  assist  the  tree  to  carry  maximum  crops  of 
high  quality  fruits  over  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

Thorough  Cultiriifion  shoiild  be  considered  the 
first  essential  part  of  any  manurial  scheme  or 
system;  attention  should  he  particularly  paid  to 
the  dvainaijp  of  the  land  in  which  the  trees  are 
growing.  If  the  ground  is  at  all  waterlogged  the 
soil  water  soon  gets  sour  and  is  imfitted  for  the 
use  of  the  plant,  while  the  lack  of  air  in  such 
soils  will  also  militate  against  effective  root  de- 
velopment and  action.  Trees  existing  inider  such 
conditions  usually  develop  weakly  growths,  which 
soon  fall  victims  to  canker  or  other  disease?. 
Surface  cultivation  should  also  be  vigorously 
carried  out.  Where  grass  or  other  plants  com- 
pete with  the  trees  for  water  and  its  containing 
salts  or  food  elements,  stmited  growth  results, 
with  consequent  development  of  small  fruits. 

Surftice  CuJtivatinn  not  only  gets  rid  of  these 
competitors  but  also  helps  to  check  the  loss  of 
water  through  evaporation,  as  a  loose  layer  of 
soil  or  mulch  acts  as  a  nearly  impassable  barrier 
between  the  soil  water  which  lies  below,  and  in 
addition  ventilates  the  soil,  so  that  roots  breathe 
and  develop  more  freely.  Other  usefid  germs  of  life 
in  the  soil  become  stimulated,  and  various 
chemical  and  other  changes  take  place,  which 
result  in  an  increased  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
consequently   increased   production   of  fruit. 

Pruniufj,  whether  of  branches  or  roots,  should  be 
carried  out  efficiently  and  with  care,  otherwise  the 
value  of  expenditure  on  manure  may  be  entirely 
lost. 

Bush  or  Berry  Fruit. — These,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  gross  feeders  and  benefit  by  liberal  applica- 
tions of  manure  and  water,  particularly  so  if  the 
soil  happens  to  be  of  a  sandy  or  gritty  nature. 
Farmyard,  cow  or  horse  manure  will  give  good 
results,  but  the  latter,  unless  partially  rotted,  is 
not  as  suitable  as  the  two  former.  Applications 
are  best  made  during  the  autumn  by  spreading 
the  manure  in  a  circle  of  four  feet  diameter  at  the 
rate  of  al^out  half  a  hundred  weight  to  each  plant, 
where  the  plants  are  matured  specimens,  and 
forking  it  into  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  about  nine 
inches.  A  dressing  of  basic  slag  on  the  surface, 
at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  sho)ild 
be  given  after  the  forking  over  has  been  done. 
In  the  early  spring  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes  or 
sulphate  of  potash  should  be  given,  the  former 
at  the  rate  of  six  ounces  to  the  square  yard  and 
the  latter  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to  the  squjire 
yard.  If  no  slag  was  applied  in  the  autumn'an 
application  of  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  two 
ounces  to  the  square  yard  should  be  made,  and 
as  growth  commences  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  or 
nitrate   of    ammonia    (Ammonium   nitrate)   should 


be  given  during  showery  weather  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  the  square  yard.  Two  applications 
within  a  month  of  each  other  will  be  of  value. 
Where  seaweed  is  available  a  compost  can  be 
made  by  using  equal  quantities  of  seaweed  and 
horse  manure,  and  api)lying  it  as  a  topdressing 
in  the  spring.  Soot,  shoddy  from  woollen  mills, 
&c.,  rape  dust,  hop  cleanings  and  some  other  bye- 
products  of  industries  are  valuable  if  applied 
with  care.  The  supply  of  lime  in  the  soil  should 
be  regularly  maintanied,  and  annual  or  biennial 
dressings  of  about  four  ounces  to  the  square  yard 
will  prove  of  great  value.  Bushes  so  cared  for  will 
produce  top  quality  fruit,  and  it  is  only  the  fruit 
of  top  quality  that  is  worth  growing".  Poultry, 
pigeon,  or  sheep  droppings,  if  available,  should 
be  mixed  with  about  six  times  the  quantity  of 
loam  or  sand  where  the  garden  soil  is  tenacious 
to  form  a  compost  before  being  applied  to  the 
soil.  In  such  a  case  less  of  the  other  fertilisers 
should  be  subsequently  used. 

Liquid  manures,  made  in  the  usual  manner  to 
supply  the  different  necessary  food  elements,  will 
also  be  of  value  during  the  growing  season,  more 
especially  where  extra  large  fruits  are  desired. 
Such  manures  should  always  be  applied  in  a 
dilute  form. 

Stone  Fruit  (Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines. 
Plums,  Cherries.  &c.). — With  the  stone  fruits  great 
care  should  be  taken  at  all  times,  as  they  appear 
to  be  more  sensitive  in  many  ways  than  most 
fruits.  Inefficient  drainage,  lack  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  over  dryness  at  any  period,  a  plague  of 
aphides.  overdoses  of  fertilisers  containing 
nitrogen,  are  all  factors  which  may  militate 
quickly  against  success.  As  a  general  rule  it  can 
be  said  that  over-manuring  for  these  trees  is  worse 
than  none  at  all,  and  that  lime,  which  should  be 
used  freely,  is  the  dominating  factor. 

With  young  trees  very  little  farmyard  manure 
should  be  used,  and  that  only  in  a  partially  rotted 
condition.  Basic  slag,  superphosphate,  wood 
ashes  and  sulphate  of  potash  should  be  used  as 
recommended  for  the  Berry  fruit.  Occasional 
applications  of  soot  will  supply  the  necessary 
nitrogen.  Where  the  trees  are  getting  older, 
carrying  heavy  crops  and  showing  signs  of  re- 
duced vigour,  recourse  should  be  had  to  heavier 
applications  of  farmyard  manure,  poultry  com- 
post and  liquid  manures  (taking  care  to  keep  the 
branches   and  fruits   sufficiently  thinned). 

Apples  and  rears. — In  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth  these  also  need  careful  treatment  to  secure 
the  natural  vigour  without  that  extreme  sappiness 
which  is  inimical  to  successful  cultivation.  For 
the  first  three  years,  excepting  on  sandy  or  chalky 
soils,  cultivators  should  rely  mainly  on  potassic 
and  phosphatic  fertilisers,  but  where  little  growth 
is  being  made  owing  to  the  stocks  being  of  a  too 
dwarfing  nature,  or  through  other  cause?,  attempts 
should  be  made  to  induce  vigour  by  means  of 
hard  pruning,  heavy  applications  of  farmyard 
manure,  occasional  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  of  liquid  manures,  keeping  the  balance  by 
judicious  applications  of  basic  slag  or  other  phos- 
phatic fertilisers. 

Wood  ashes,  sulphate  of  potash,  seaweed  or 
other  suitable  sul)stances  containing  potash,  will 
help  to  produce  those  large,  rich-coloured  fruits 
so  often  seen  at  exhibitions.  Many  of  the  very 
old  trees  in  this  country  can  be  made  really  profit- 
able by  such  means,  and  by  careful  attention  to 
spraying  and  other  cultural  details. 

with  such  trees  their  feeding  roots  are  often  at 
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some  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  from 
the  soil  surface.  A  circular  trench  cut  out  about 
18  inches  deep  and  12  inches  wide  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  tree  trunk,  and  occasionally  filled 
with  liquid  manure,  will  work  wonders.  Holes 
can  also  be  })oretl  with  a  crowbar  at  intervals  of 
five  feet  and  similarly  filled.  In  otlier  casei  the 
only  otlier  remedy  for  such  trees  will  be  top-graft 
ing  with  some  suitable  variety,  as  recommended 
in  gardening  books  published  over  a  century  as/o. 
It  will  be  understood  that  in  the  peaty,  sandy 
and  limestone  soils  more  potash  will,  a~  a  rule, 
I>e  necessary  than  in  the  loamy  and  clayey  soils. 
The  latter  are,  of  course,  more  prevalent  in  this 
coimtry,  thanks  to  the  Ice  age.  althotigh  the  under- 
lying rock,  some  distance  below,  may  be  a  liine- 
'-tone. 


2.  Superior  Work. — Clean  plots,  freedom  from 
weeds;  general  appearance  of  plots. 

o.  Quantity  and  quality  of  produce,  freedom 
from  disease  and  insect  pests,  also  misshapen 
specimens;  proportion  of  essential  or  necessary 
vegetables,  such  as  Potatoes,  Cal>bagos,  &.C.,  and 
of  those  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  hut  are 
frequently  used  and  expeiisire  fi,  Inn/. 


Show    Co.mi'ktitiox. 


as    <i(i(t(l 


1.  .Judges    will    look    for  faulfy  as    \ 
specimens. 

2.  Large  and  small  specimens  mixed  t.Tgether 
obtain  less  points  than  specimens  which  are 
uniform  in   character. 

•'!.  Size   does   not    necei^sarily    indicate   quality. 


t'YCr.AMlJX.      (ilANT      WlIITi;. 


14    montlis   fron 
SJafrr. 


At  the  moment  supplier  of  potash  are  still  difTi- 
cult  to  obtain;  Gorman  supplies  are  coming  in  and 
prices  should,  therefore,  drop. 

W,   IT.  .1. 

Competitions  for  Allotment  Holders. 

Hints  to  Competitors. 

Thk  following  notes  may  prove  lieljjful  to  those 
Allotment  Holders  who  intend  to  compete  for 
[irizes  at  the  shows,  and  also  to  those  who  purpose 
entering  for  the  Plot  Competitions.  The  judge/! 
of  allotuients  usually  take  the  following  fjoints 
into  consideration  :  — 

1.  ArriiiKjrnu'vt  of  Crops. — Provision  for  rota- 
tion and  successiomd  crops? — f.f/.,  early  and  lali 
varieties  of  different  vegetables,  winter  vegetables, 
such  a-i  Potatoes.  Leeks,  Celery,  Turnips,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Onions,  &c. ;  seed  beds  for  special  crops; 
utilisation  of  odd  spaces  for  "  Salad  '  crops,  such 
as  Lettuce  or  Radish   (or  other  intercrjp-;) 


4.  .Judges  usually  pass  over  those  specimens 
which  are  over  ripe,  damaged,  bruised  or  soft,  or 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  tlie  scrubbing  brush 
too  vigorously  applied. 

5.  Collections  of  vegetables  should,  as  a  rule. 
1)0  made  up  of  distinct  kinds,  such  as  Tunii))s. 
Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Beans  and  Potatoes,  ratluM- 
than  of  two  or  more  varieties  of  the  same  kind — 
'.f/.,  British  Queen  and  .Arran  Chief  Potatoes. 
American  Wonder  and  Pilot  Peas,  &c.  The  niuu- 
ber  of  Potatoes.  Cabbages,  &c.,  of  each  variety 
included  in  a  collection  of  vegetal)les  should  be 
the  same  as  the  mnnber  allowed  in  the  individual 
vegetable  classes — e.g.,  {\  Potatoes,  .'{  Cabbages, 
r;  Onions.  Several  points  are  specially  considered 
iu  dealing  with  individual  exhibits — viz.,  Pota 
toes  shoidd  not  be  extremely  large,  unshapely, 
spotted,  or  have  deep  eyes.  They  should  l)e  even 
sized,  clean,  spotless,  free  from  holes  or  excre- 
scences, with   sb;il!ow   eyes    and    undamaged   skin. 

W.     H.    .loiINS, 

Instructor  in   Horticulture. 
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Amateur   Fern  Growing* 

By  H.  D. 
{Coiitin\ied.) 
Gently  secure — they  are  very  easily  injured — 
every  one  found  and  transfer  it  to  the  grreen- 
house.  Hunt  frequently  for  them,  and  get 
all  that  can  be  found.  These  are  carnivorous 
beasts;  they  live  on  eggs,  larvae,  and  small 
insects.  They  burrow  through  loose  earth  and 
under  plants  and  leaves,  and  if  they  come  across 
the  eggs  or  grub  of  the  weevil,  will  doubtless 
make  a  hearty  meal  off  them.  And,  again,  like 
the  frogs,  that  is  their  business,  and  they  will 
keep  always  at  it.   and  the  constant  hunt  tells 


had  been  changed  except  the  introduction  of  the 
centipedes,  so  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  give  them  the 
credit  of  the  \ictory.  There  is  some  confirmation 
of  this  in  the  fact  that  no  new  centipedes  were 
introduced  after  about  the  fourth  season,  and  that 
in  two  or  three  y^ears  the  characteristic  leaf- 
cuttings  began  to  appear  again  and  become  more 
abundant.  This  would  look  as  if  the  centipedes 
had  diminished  in  numbers  either  by  escaping 
through  crannies  in  the  frame  work  of  the  house, 
or,  what  is  more  likely,  were  devoured  by  the 
frogs.  It  would  be  well  therefore  to  niake  an 
occasional  himt  amongst  rubbish  in  the  garden 
and  catch  any  centipedes  that  may  be  found, 
so  as  to  keep  up  the  stock  in  the  house. 


Water  Lilies  .\t  Home. 


in  the  end.  It  is,  unfortunately,  tiue  that  our 
favourite  frogs  refuse  to  discriminate  between 
them  and  lawful  game,  so  svv'allow  them  with  as 
much  gusto  as  they  would  a  "  slater."  So  it  is 
up  to  us  to  keep  up  the  supply  and  hope  for  their 
agility  and  secretive  habits  to  escape  the  frog- 
danger  till  they  have  done  some  good  work 
amongst  the  weevil  grubs. 

The  season  after  we  thovight  of  this  plan  of 
fighting  the  weevil  there  was  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  devastation  it  caused.  The  second 
sea.son  we  felt  sure  there  was  less  damage  done. 
The  third  season  we  were  really  surprised  to 
find  how  little  injury  there  was  con^pared  with 
even  the  previous  year.  The  fourth  season  it  was 
with  difficulty  any  trace  of  it  could  be  found,  and 
not  one  \\  eevil  was  seen  the  whole  year.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  something  had  occurred  to 
diminish  its  numbers  very  greatly,  and  nothing 


There  is  little  more  to  be  said.  The  two  most 
important  things  to  remen^ber  in  managing  a 
rock  fernery  in  an  unlieated  green-house  are  : — 
(1)  Do  not  \\ater  the  ferns  overhead  ;  (2)  leave 
thejii  \\ithout  water  during  the  winter  months. 

This  article  has  been  written  by  a  town- 
dwelling  amateur  for  amateurs,  and  gives  them 
the  result  of  over  twenty  years'  experience.  His 
fernery  has  not  all  the  advantages  set  forth  in 
the  advice  here  given,  for  from  time  to  time 
ideas  have  suggested  themselves,  which  it  is  certain 
would  have  been  a  great  improvenient  liad  they 
l)een  thought  cf  when  the  fernery  was  being  made. 
Tor  instance,  any  stone  available  was  used,  which 
included  much  limestone,  also  river  sand  was 
used  for  the  compost,  which  also  contained  much 
limestone  .sand.  It  took  us  some  time  to  find 
the  explanation  of  why  some  ferns— f.r/.,  Blechnum 
spicant,  utterly  refused  to  grow  with  us,  and  we 
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have  never  been  able  to  grow  them,  for  to  Jo  so 
woxild  require  complete  renewal  of  the  rockery 
from  its  foundation.     One  example  is  enough. 

We  fear  the  professional  gardeners  will  rub 
their  eyes,  esijecially  at  the  list  of  ferns  we 
propose  to  grow  without  any  jjrotection  from 
frost  except  the  glass  above  them.  The  fernery 
has  been  visited  by  professionals,  and  when  tliey 
have  seen  certain  ferns  growing  luxuriantly, 
asked  how  we  managed  to  keep  tlie  frost  out  in 
winter  ?  and  when  told  tlnxt  we  did  not.  they 
appeared  so  sceptical,  tliat  we  believe  th'-y  did 
not  believe,  but  did  not  like  to  say  so.  Tiie  list 
given  is  niuch  smaller  than  the  list  tried.  Many 
refused  to  adapt  themselves  to  our  conditions, 
so  we  did  not  persist  in  trying  to  force  ihem  to 
do  so,  but  tried  another  kind,  and  so  on.  One 
example:  Pteris  tremula  is  a  well-known,  hand- 
some common  fern.  It  does  so  well  in  the  warm 
weather  that  it  is  impossible  to  harden  it  off  for 
winter,  as  fresh  fionds  go  on  appearing  right  into 
the  autumn.  The  result  is  that  they  get  sickly 
with  the  cold  and  damp  oft",  or  are  actually 
killed  by  the  frost.  The  "  damping  "  and 
mildew  rapidly  spreads  to  other  fronds,  and  the 
few  that  do  not  actually  die  are  greatly  dis- 
figured and  most  unsightly.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  probably  struggle  through  till  spring,  and 
again  make  growth,  but  it  has  been  tlirown  back 
so  much  that  it  has  nothing  of  its  former  vigour 
and  beauty.  The  second  winter,  if  there  is  any 
decided  frost,  usually  finishes  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  I'teris  tremula  crispa  seems  more  hardy, 
and  we  havt^  had  a  plant  growing  well  for  the 
last  six  or  eight  vears,  w  hich  included,  remember, 
the  frosts  of  1910-17  and  the  frost  of  11)17-18. 
No  more  severe  condition  could  be  given  than 
to  place  a  plant  in  a  hanging  wire-ba'-ket,  within 
two  feet  of  the  glass  roof,  and  one  foot  of  the  glass 
front,  yet  under  these  conditions  we  have  some 
adiantums  now  that  were  bought  over  17  jears 
ago,  and  there  never  has  been  any  artificial  heat 
in  the  house  all  that  time.  The  secret  is — keejiing 
them  dry  in  winter  If  one  has  succeeded  in 
inducing  town  plant  lovers,  to  try  fern  culture, 
under  conditions  which  do  not  necessitate  either 
too  great  sacrifice  of  time,  too  nmch  slavery,  or 
too  niuch  disappointment  in  results,  oiu-  will 
feel  that  a  great  additional  pleasure  has  been 
added  to  that  afforded  by  writing  these  notes. 

II.  C.  D..  DrHLiN,  ini8. 

Primulas  for   the   Garden. 

{('o)if'niiU'il . ) 
P.  CAi'iTATA  is  nmeh  involved  in  nomenclature, 
various  plants  having  been  grown  under  this 
name— viz.,  P.  pseudo-capitata,  P.  lacteo-eapitata 
and  P.  Mooreaiia,  the  last  perliajjs  the 
best  of  all,  larger  in  size,  more  perennial 
in  habit,  and  with  fine  heads  of  deep  violet- 
coloured  flowers  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  It 
has  been  grown  at  Glasnevin  for  many  years,  at 
first  as  P.  eapitata,  but  was  subsequently  named 
as  above  by  Professor  Balfour  of  Ediiilmrgh.  The 
other  species  ailiided  to  are  smaller.  mon^ 
"  mealy,"  and  usually  die  after  flowering,  hut  all, 
including  Mooreana,  "  set  "  seed  abundantly, 
and  a  pinch  should  be  sown  every  year.  P. 
Winteri,  introduced  a  few  years  ago.  flowers  early 
and  is  much  like  a  pale  blue  "  Primrose  "  witli 
powdery  leaves.  It  objects  strongly  to  overhead 
moisture,  especially    in    winter,    and    should     be 


planted  in  good  soil  and  under  an  overhanging 
stone.  It  can  also  be  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  and 
so  far  a>  our  experience  goes  requires  to  be 
artificially  pollinated  to  get  seeds,  and  even  then 
they  are  sparingly  produced,  and  after  sowing 
nuiy  lie  many  months  before  germinating.  The 
incomparable  P.  Eeidii  is  also  from  the  Himalaya, 
and  belongs  to  a  .-ection  which  contains  several 
gems,  but  alas  !  few  of  them  are  good  doers,  and 
although  seeds  of  several  have  been  received  at 
Glasnevin  repeatedly,  and  have  germinatetl 
freely,  nothing  would  induce  them  to  pit,-;s  the 
seedling  stage.  P.  Keidii,  however,  succeeds  fairly 
well  as  a  pot  plant  and  is  a  beauty  for  the  Alpine 
house  with  its  heads  of  large,  pure  white  flowers 
two  or  three  together.  Out  of  doors  it  succumbs 
to   winter  damp. 

P.  sikkimensis,  the  sq  called  Himalayan  Cow- 
slip, is  well  known  to  lovers  of  Prinudas  and  is 
a  good  doer,  perennial  and  flowering  freely.  Seed- 
are  produced  in  quantity  and  germinate  readily. 
It  is  well  to  raise  young  stock  periodically,  for 
tiiough  perennial  the  old  plants  weaken  and  be- 
come   unsatisfactory. 

P.  reticulata  is  in  the  way  of  P.  sikkimensis  and 
grows    equally   well. 

Chinese  Primulas. 

Turning  now  to  Primulas  from  China  we  are 
confronted  with  a  vast  array  of  species,  many  of 
them  perhaps  as  familiar  to  readers  as  some  of 
the  older  ones  from  Europe  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  l)een  grown  and  distributed  in  large 
quantities  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so.  Quite 
a  number  of  them  are  excellent  bog  ])lants,  and 
a  wonderful  race  of  hybrids  is  already  in  existence 
from  crosses  between  various  species.  Looking  at 
the  moisture  lovers  first  we  have  P.  Reesiana,  a 
strong  grower  sending  up  tall  scapes  carrying 
whorls  of  pale  purple  flowers;  P.  Poissonii,  rich 
j)urple.  Init  at  Glasnevin  likes  drier  conditions 
than  some  others;  P.  pulverulenta,  a  vigorous 
species  carrying  whorls  of  reddish  purple  flowers 
on  "mealy"  scapes;  P.  Wilsoni,  in  the  way  of 
P.  Poisnnii  but  with  smaller  flowers;  P.  Bulley- 
ana,  a  gorgeous  species  carrying  whorls  of  orange 
yellow  flowers  on  tall  scapes,  and  the  taller  P. 
iielodoxa  with  clear  yellow  flowers,  and  the 
smaller,  but  altogether  delightful.  P.  Cock- 
burniana.  with  whorls  of  deep,  rich  orange 
flowers;  the  last  named  is  the  least  i)erennial  nl 
the  set  mentioned,  and  seeds,  which  are  produced 
treely,  should  l)e  sown  annmdiy.  P.  Cdck- 
hurniana  does  better  in  rich  loam  and  leaf-soil 
and  in  a  more  elevated  position  than  in  the  bog 
proper.  P.  X  T^nique.  Warley  Hybrid.  &c..  are 
the  result  of  crossing  P.  pulveruenta  with  P. 
Cockburniana.  Another  Chinese  species  becom- 
ing popular  is  P.  Veitchii,  somewhat  in  the  way 
of  the  .Japanese  P.  Sieboldii  but  hotanically,  of 
course,  quite  distinct.  It  grows  well  in  peat, 
loam  and  leaf-soil,  and  flowers  freely,  bearing 
numerous  whorls  of  pink  flowers.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  seedlings  of  this  and  other  species  such 
as  Btdleyana,  Cockburniana.  dfec.,  vary  consider- 
ably in  size  of  flower  and  intensity  of  colour,  and. 
beyond  doubt,  as  time  goes  on,  much  improved 
garden  forms  or  strains  will  be  produced. 
Qmmtities  of  BuUeyana  and  Cockburniana  have 
been  raised  and  planted  out  at  Glasnevin.  and 
some  of  the  forms  when  they  flowered  proved 
wretched  in  their  pimy,  narrow-jjct ailed  flowers 
and  washy  colour;  needles?  to  say  they  were 
weeded    otit. 
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p.  liehiangensis,  also  in  cultivation,  is  in  the 
way  of  P.  V^eitchii  but  less  hairy;  it  is  just  find- 
ing its  way   into   gardens. 

P.  sinolisteri  is  ui  eultivation  but  has  not  proved 
altogether   satisfactory    in  the   open   at   Glasneviii. 

In  the  so  called  Muscarioides  section  are 
several  species  of  interest  and  which  are  now  to  be 
found  in  gardens.  P.  deflexa  forms  rosettes  of 
leaves  and  bears  purplish  blue  flowers  arranged 
in  a  close  spike  on  a  fairly  tall  scape;  it  is  not 
a  plant  of  great  decorative  merit,  the  flowers 
being  small  and  deflexed,  as  the  name  suggests. 
P.  Giraldiana  is  another  of  the  same  set,  at  first 
called  P.  Muscarioides  owing  to  the  Muscari-like 
flower  spike.  P.  Littoniana  is  the  be-?t  and  most 
striking  of  the  lot,  producing  from  the  rosette  of 
hairy  leaves  a  remarkable  spike  of  flowers  with 
red  calyx  and  blue  corolla;  in  its  opening  stages 
this  is  a  remarkable  and  pretty  plant.  All  of 
them  require  to  be  raised  frequently  from  seeds. 
They  flourish  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat, 
but  it  must  be  well  drained.  P.  Forresti  and  P. 
rufa  are  two  delightful  yellow-flowered  species. 
The  former  has  an  unhappy  knack  of  dying  off 
in  winter  and  is  evidently  averse  to  our  moist 
winter  climate,  but  P.  rufa  is  more  satisfactory. 
The  two  species  are  remarkably  alike  in  other 
respects.  They  seed  freely  and  the  seeds 
germinate   readily. 

P.  Knuthiana  Iuk  powdery  leaves  and  heads 
of  pale  lavender  flowers.  It  has  not  succeeded 
out  of  doors  and  is  only  doing  moderately  well  in 
pots. 

P.  Maxiraowiczii  is  disappointing,  forming  as  it 
doe?  a  rosette  of  handsome  leaves  but  producing  a 
tall  scape  bearing  several  whorls  of  chocolate-red, 
poor  flowers;  it  has  no  decorative  merit. 

P.  nutans  when  well  grown  is  a  fine  species, 
bearing  several  comparatively  large  blue  flowers, 
but  it  has  not  been  an  unqualified  success  in  the 
open  at  Glasnevin.  Perhaps  it  was  planted  in 
too   moist    a   position. 

P.  pulchella  and  P.  pulchelloides  are  both  good 
and  worth  persevering  with,  but  they  have  not 
proved  good  doers  here;  they  grow  freely  enough 
in  sunnner  but  the  crowns  invarial)ly  damp  off  in 
winter,  even  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame. 

P.  secundiflora  is  an  interesting  and  pretty 
plant  with  drooping  purplish  red  flowers,  but 
it  has  an  irritating  habit  of  failing  to  appear  in 
spring. 

P.  sinopurpurea  gave  great  promise  at  first, 
flowering  freely  both  out  of  doors  and  in  pots;  it 
did  not  appear  the  following  spring  after  flower- 
ing on  the  rock  garden  though  pot  plants  con- 
tinue to  grow.  It  is  an  attractive  species  densely 
furnished  with  golden  farina  and  carrying  a  head 
of  large  flowers,  violet  coloured  with  a  white 
"  eye."  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that,  like  many 
others,  it  fails  after  flowering.  On  this  and  other 
points  we  have  much  to  learn  regarding  many  of 
the  newer  species  from  China,  and  first  results  are 
not  to  be  taken   as  conclusive. 

P.  vinciflora  comes  freely  from  seeds;  large 
quantities  were  raised  here  a  year  or  two  ago, 
carefully  pricked  out  in  boxes  and  wintered  in  a 
cool  house.  They  never  reached  the  flowerinir 
stage.  A  second  attempt  is  in  progress  now  and 
youngsters  pricked  out  last  summer  have  survived 
so  far  and  are  beginning  to  grow;  P.  pinnatafida 
is  in  the  same  state. 

P.  Willmottiae,  like  a  small  P.  Forbesii. 
flowered  once  in  a  pot  and  vanished  without  pro- 


ducing seeds;  I  cannot  speak  of  it,  therefore,  as  a 
garden  plant. 

In  the  collection  at  Glasnevin  there  are 
numerous  other  Chinese  species  more  or  less  in 
the  experimental  state  and  from  a  cultivator's 
ponit  of  view  I  cannot  say  much  of  their  garden 
value.  That  many  of  them  are  beautiful  tliero 
is  no  denying,  but  up  to  the  present  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  them,  our  damp  winter  being 
the  chief  drawback.  P.  Menziesii  was  raised 
under  the  name  of  P.  tibetica  but  is  quite  different 
from  that  species,  which  is  a  minute  plant  bear- 
ing tiny  pink  flowers.  P.  Menziesii  on  the  other 
hand  forms  rosettes  of  hairy  leaves  and  produces 
tallisli  flower  scapes  surmounted  by  a  loose  head 
of  rather  large  blue  flowers,  which  are  sweetly 
scented.  Seeds  are  usually  produced  in  fair 
al)undance;  l)ut  the  plants  are  not  so  good  after 
flowering  though  a  few  form  new  rosettes  and 
grow  again  the  next  year;  it  is  best,  however,  to 
sow  seeds  whenever  they  can  be  got. 

American   Primulas. 

These  are  few  in  number,  and  fewer  still  are 
connnon  in   gardens. 

P.  farinosa  var.  magellanica  alluded  to  under 
farinosa  is  easily  grown  from  seeds  and  grows 
well   under  conditions   that  suit   the  type. 

P.  Parryi,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has 
reddish,  purple  flowers  each  with  a  yellow  eye; 
they  are  borne  in  umbels  on  stems  springing 
from  among  fairly  large  leaves.  It'  flowers  in 
spring  and  should  be  planted  in  loamy  soil  in  a 
half   shade  situation. 

P.  Rusbyi  is  an  attractive  species  from  New 
Mexico  and  is  rather  sensitive  to  winter  damp. 
The  flowers  are  reddish  pui'ple,  each  with  a  yellow 
eye  and  a  mealy  calyx;  they  are  borne  in  umbels 
of  six  or  more  on  stems  eight  or  nine  inches  high. 
It  is  easy  to  grow  in  a  pot,  and  seeds  freely  when 
pollinated.  On  the  rockery,  as  stated,  it  often 
fails   in  winter. 

P.  suffrutescens  is  a  most  interesting  species  of 
a  sub-shrubby  nature,  and  hailing  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  For  some  reason  it  does  not  succeed 
well  at  Glasnevin,  even  as  a  pot  plant.  Good 
specimens  have  been  obtained  on  several  occa- 
sions but  in  a  short  time  they  begin  to  lose 
colour  and  drop  the  leaves.  One  is  inclined  to  fall 
back  on  the  "  lime  hating "  excuse,  but  further 
trial  is  perhaps  necessary.  It  has  been  tried  in 
peat  but  was  no  happier  there  than  in  loam,  and 
no  better  in  sim  than  in  shade.  When  doing 
well  it  bears  fine  trusses  of  pink  flowers  and 
narrow  leaves  on  rather  woody  stems. 

J.    W.   B.,    Glasnevin. 


Anemone    apennina. 

In  the  list  of  herbaceous  plants  for  shady  places 
(Irish  Garuening.  page  18)  the  above  is  included. 
Anemone  apennina  deserves  more  than  passing 
notice.  For  planting  in  the  grass,  partially 
shaded  by  trees  or  shrubs,  it  is  a  fine  subject  and 
is  most  effective  when  established.  It  is  equally 
effective  in  the  semi-wild  garden  at  Stormans- 
town  House,  Co.  Dublin.  Grown  under  such 
conditions  the  Anemone  is  a  glorious  sight  at  the 
present  time   (mid-April).  ^- 
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Allotments. 

Allotments  in  Public  Parks. — We  understand 
the  London  County  Council  have  given  notice  to 
the  holders  of  allotments  in  their  parks  that  the 
land  may  again  he  required  l)y  the  Council  early 
in  1920.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries 
do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  decision 
arrived  at  hy  the  Council,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  that  the  cultivation  of  allotments  in 
parks  was  purely  a  war  measure,  and  that  the 
Council  have  to  consider  the  purposes  for  which 
the  land  was  originally  acquired.  This  will  no 
douht  inflict  a  hardship  on  many  who  worked 
hard  at  a  time  when  the  foodstuffs  of  the  nation 
were  anything  hut  plentiful.  Many  of  the  nien 
responded  to  a  personal  appeal  from  the  Prime 
Minister.  May  we  recall  those  words  uttered  in 
the  spring  of  1917  : — "  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
for  the  safety  of  the  nation — for  the  life  of  the 
nation — that  we  should  put  forth  every  effort  to 
increase  production  for  this  year'o  harvest  and 
the  next,  and  that  we  should  do  it  innnediately." 
Tlie  part  allotments  played  in  helping  to  increase 
the  food  supply  has  received  testimony  from  the 
highest  ((uarters,  and  surely  it  is  not  unrcason- 
alilf  to  hnjic  that  wiiere  it  is  neces-ary  to  remove 
allotments  from  parks,  that  other  land  should  he 
provided,  so  far  as  is  possihle  within  the  reach 
of  the  workers'  homes.  If  the  public  authorities 
provide  means  of  recreation  such  ai<  liowling 
greens  and  golf  courses,  facilities  can  also  quite 
easily  he  given  to  meet  what  is  now  an  earnest 
demand   for   allotments. 

Club-root. — Allotment  holders  freciuently  visit 
the  markets  at  this  period  of  the  year  to  jjurcha-se 
young  plants  of  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower.  A 
word  of  advice  is  necessary.  Before  Imying  the 
plants  should  be  examined  very  carefully,  and  if 
the  roots  appear  swollen  and  fleshy  they  should 
be  left  alone,  it  )>eing  highly  probable  such 
plants  are  infected  with  club-root.  It  is  po>^sible, 
of  course,  that  the  swellings  may  have  l)een  pro- 
duced by  the  gall  weevil  or  the  Cabbage  root-fly. 
and  cases  sometimes  occur  when  the  same  ])lant 
is  attacked  by  all  three.  To  the  i)lotholder  it  is 
all  "  grul).""  Although  Cabbage  root-fly  and 
club-root  are  often  on  the  same  plant,  there  is 
nothin"  of  the  grul)  aljout  club-root,  which  i.^  a 
fungoid  disease,  and  a  most  pernicious  one.  It 
is  quite  capable  of  remaining  at  rest  in  the  soil 
when  there  are  no  Cabbages  or  turnips  to  attack, 
and  tlien  ri-sume  o])erHtions  when  any  of  the 
Cabbage  family  are  planted.  Diseased  plants 
should  always  i)e  burnt  or  buried  deeply.  IMants 
left  to  decay  in  the  ground  infect  the  soil  for  a 
number    of  years.     Unless  lime    is    applie(l    where 


the    disease   is    found    sooner    or   later   it    will    be 
impossible  to   grow    Cabbages. 

luKNii'S  OK  Greens. — A  standard  plot,  30  feet 
by  90  feet,  would  require  to  get  a  good  dressing 
for  club-root  from  three  to  five  cwts.  of  lime. 
Allotments  which  have  been  under  cultivation  a 
few  years  are,  owing  to  neglect  in  destroying  dis- 
eased plants,    hot-beds   of  disease. 

PoT.\TOES. — The  whole  of  the  crop  should  now  be 
planted,  although  good  crops  can  ije  procured 
from  ;sprouted  sets  planted  early  in  May.  In  the 
case  of  early  Potatoes  which  have  appeared 
through  the  soil,  the  tops  should  have  finely 
broken  soil  drawn  to  them  if  any  danger  is 
-uspected  from  frost. 

Transplanting  crops;  if  this  work  could 
be  done  in  showery  weather  so  nnich  the  better. 
Early  grown  Cauliflowers,  Lettuce  and  a  few 
greens  Avill  want  planting.  Some  of  the  crops  will 
also  require  thinning  out,  and  this  also  should  be 
done  in  showery  weather  if  possible.  If  Carrots 
and  Parsnips  are  thinned  out  to  half  their  re- 
quired distance,  when  the  final  thinning  is  done 
juany  of  the  plants  will  have  grown  large  enough 
for  use.  It  ii  a  good  plan  directly  seedlings 
appear  through  the  ground  to  conunence  hoeing. 
Besides  checking  weeds  this  will  benefit  the 
seedlings.  If  the  Dutch  hoe  were  used  more  on 
plots  less  watering  would  be  required.  Kidney 
Beans  will  require  sowing;  we  find  the  most  con- 
venient way  1.5  to  sow  a  double  line.  Sow  the 
seeds  about  two  inches  deep  and  si.x  inches  apart. 
The  seedling  plants  are  particularly  .susceptible 
to  cold,  damp  weather.  Rianier  Beans  should 
also  be  sown.  A  good  many  odd  corners  can  be 
used  for  Bean<,  especially  where  there  are  fences. 
Cheap  method  of  staking  is  to  grow  the  plants 
by  a  wall  facing  south,  using  string  for  them  to 
run.  Quite  a  good  crop  can  be  obtained  by 
nipping  off  the  shoots  and  making  the  i)lants 
form   a  small  bush. 

Beet  should  now  be  sown.  When  the  seed  io 
sown  too  early  the  roots  become  coarse  and  the 
plants  are  apt  to  go  to  seed.  Sow  in  drills  one 
foot   apart,   covering   the  seed   one    inch    deep. 

Vegetable  Marrow. — Marrows  grow  very  well 
on  the  heaps  usiudly  seen  on  plots.  They  will, 
however,  grow  equally  well  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  On  new  plots  a  raised  moiuid  can 
readily  i)e  nuide  with  turves,  and  the  centre  fillcHl 
with  decayed  refuse  and  loam.  On  these  mounds 
sow  several  seeds  together  about  one  inch  deep, 
and  cover  them  with  a  small  pot— a  jam  pot  will 
do.  Remove  the  weaker  plants,  leaving  only  the 
strongest.  All  that  is  then  reciuired  is  occasional 
watering  and  thinning  of  the  shoots.  Some  pro- 
tection may  be  necessary  at  night  for  young 
plants  when  sown  early.  A  favourite  way  is  to 
raise  young  plants  on  a  shelf  in  the  house,  and 
transi)lant  outside  when  one  new  leaf  is  made. 

Onion  Fly.— The  maggot  of  the  Onion  Fly 
chiefly  attack.;  the  spring-sown  plants.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  prevalent  on  autunni-sown  plants. 
Therefore  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  is  to 
sow  Onions  in  the  autunni.  Failing  this,  raise 
young  i)lants  inside  and  transplant  during  April 
and  May.  If  preventive  means  are  to  be 
any  use  it  mu>t  be  done  Ixiorc  ihe  fly  deposits 
eggs  on  the  Onions.  Egg  laying  begins  in  Ai)r)l 
or  May  according  to  the  weather.  One  T)art  soot 
to  two  parts  of  lime  is  useful,  also  jjaraffin  mixed 
with  sand.  If  it  is  noticed  that  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  some  of 
the  plant.;  droop,  remove  these,  as  several  genera- 
tions are  i)roduced   in  one  season.         G.  H.  B. 
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Southern  and  Western  Counties. 

By  T.  E.  ToMALiN,  Gardener  to  the  Eight  Hod. 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  K.P.,  Bess- 
borough,    County   Kilkenny. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Biennials. — Early  in  the  month  Wallflowers  may 
be  sown,  also  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Verbaseums  and  Foxgloves.  It  is  best  to  sow  in 
shallow  drills  at  least  one  foot  apart  to  facilitate 
hoeing  between.  This  is  al.so  the  best  time  to  sow 
Aquilegias,  Delphiniums,  Lychnis  clialceclonicum, 
Gaillardias,  and  St.  Brigid  Anemones  for  autumn 
planting. 

Incarvillea  Delavayii. — This  lovely  plant  suc- 
ceeds well  if  sown  outdoor.s  now  in  a  partially 
shaded  position.  In  autunm  carefully  take  up  the 
young  tubers,  which  will  have  formed  by  then, 
and  store  them  in  moist  sand  in  a  frost-proof 
structure.  The  following  April  these  may  be 
planted  in  their  permanent  position  in  good  soil, 
to  which  some  peat  has  been  added,  burying  the 
tuber.j  to  a  depth  of  about  four  inches.  A  few  of 
them  usually  flower  the  first  year,  but  they  will  bv 
in  full  beauty  the  second  year.  As  the  plants  are 
apt  to  die  out  after  a  few  years  it  is  advisal)le. 
and  quite  easy,  to  save  a  pinch  of  seed  annually 
and   grow   on  in   the  manner  described   above. 

Annuals. — Attend  well  to  the  thinning  of 
annuals  sown  m  April,  and  dust  regularly  witli 
•ioot  to  ward  off  slugs.  Any  gaps  may  be  made 
good  with  the  thinnings,  which  should  be  care- 
fully  transplanted,  and    well   watered    in. 

After  the  middle  of  the  month  a  start  may  be 
made  with  the  planting  of  the  less  tender  bedding 
plants,  such  as  Calceolarias,  Asters,  Marguerites, 
Antirrhinums,  &c. 

During  showery  weather,  when  other  work  i.i 
impracticable,  Box  edgings  may  be  clipped,  grass 
verges  trinnned,  and  Violet  runners  prepared  for 
planting,  which  should  be  done  as  early  in  May 
as  possible. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

The  earliest  border  of  Potatoes  should  have 
constant  attention.  Keep  the  soil  drawn  up  over 
the  shoots  until  they  are  earthed  up  to  the  fullest 
extent.  After  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  some 
light,  strawy  litter  availal)le,  with  which  they 
may  be  covered  in  the  event  of  a  late  frost. 

The  Garden  Swede  is  a  useful  vegetable  to 
supplement  the  winter  supply.  They  may  now  be 
sown  in  drills  drawn  at  18  inche.5  apart.  A  very 
little  nitrate  of  soda  sown  in  the  drills  at  the 
same  time  will  hasten  the  young  seedlings  past  the 
Turnip  Fly  stage.  Early  in  the  month  sow  also. 
Beet,  Salsafy,  Savoys,  Colewort,  and  the  latest 
Broccolis.  After  the  middle  of  the  month  it  will 
be  safe  to  sow  Runner  and  Dwarf  Beans  in  the 
open. 

New  Zealand  Spin.\ch  may  also  be  sown  now  in 
shallow  drills  five  feet  apart.  This  is  indispen- 
sable where  a  constant  supply  of  Spinach  is  re- 
quired. It  revels  in  the  hottest  weather  when 
other  Spinach  is  rushing  to  seed,  and  one  sowing 
made  now  will  provide  a  constant  supply  of  young 
tips  from  July  until  frost  destroys  the  plants. 

Trenches  ..-should  now  be  made  for  Celery.  If 
single  rows  are  preferred  the  trenches  should  be 
1  foot  wide,  9  inches  deep,  and  3  feet  apart.  For 
double  rows    they   should    be  18  inches   wide    and 


four  feet  apart.  The  ridges  may  be  cropped  with 
Lettuces  and  Dwarf  Beans,  which  will  be  finished 
before  the  soil  is  required  for  earthing  up  the 
Celery. 

Marrow  and  Tom.\to  Plants  mu-st  be  gradually 
hardened  off  to  have  them  ready  for  planting  out 
in  June. 

The  earliest  Leeks  may  now  be  planted  in  deep 
drills  drawn  with  a  hoe,  or  in  trenches,  if  the  latter 
method  is  preferred.  The  rows  should  be  18 
inches  apart,  and  the  plant  one  foot  apart  in  the 
rows. 

Sow  Autocrat  Peas  now  for  August  picking. 
This  variety  under  proper  conditions  keeps  free 
from  Mildew,  and  is   a   continuous   cropper. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Mulching  should  now  be  attended  to,  especially 
in  the  case  of  trees  planted  late  in  the  season.  It 
is  a  good  plan  also  to  mulch  all  wall  fruit  trees, 
as  the  mulching  renders  the  soil  less  liable  to 
crack  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  also  makes  it 
possible  to  attend  to  the  trees  during  wet 
weather,  by  ol^viating  the  injurious  effects  of 
treading  on  wet  and  sticky  ground.  In  these  days 
of  manure  scarcity  it  is  not  possible  to  nuilch  all 
the  trees  with  stable  litter,  neither  is  it  desirable 
for  the  health  of  the  trees.  My  practice  is  to 
mulch  part  of  the  trees  with  manure,  and  the  rest 
with  lawn  grass  mowings,  alternating  the  treat- 
ment each  year. 

Grafts. — Freshly  grafted  trees  should  be  ex- 
amined at  intervals.  In  dry  weather  the  clay 
sometimes  cracks,  and  when  this  occurs  some  damp 
moss  should  be  bound  around  it.  Provide  sup- 
ports for  the  young  shoots  growing  from  the 
scions,  and  let  the  supports  extend  beyond  the 
growing  tips  so  as  to  prevent  birds  alighting  on 
these  and  breaking  them  off.  Many  j^romising 
grafts  are  ruined  by  the  neglect  of  this  precau- 
tion. 

Autumn  Fruiting  Raspberries  should  be 
thinned  to  the  required  number  of  shoots,  so  that 
these  may  develop  to  the  best  advantage,  in  dry 
weather  keep  the  hoe  going  amongst  fruit  trees 
and  bushes,  and  remove  all  suckers  from  the  base 
of  trees  as  they  appear. 
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Midland  and  Northern  Counties. 

By   W.    Roberts,   Gardener   to  Lady  Emily   Bury 
Charleville    Forest,    Tullamore,    King's    County. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Thin  newly  sown  Asparagus  and  watch  beds  in 
bearing,  and  do  not  cut  these  too  late.  It  is  an 
old  maxim  that  none  should  be  cut  after  the 
1st  June,  and  it  is  not  a  l)ad  one,  though  I  fear  in 
many  eases  circumstances  prevent  its  being  ad- 
Jiereii  to.  Tomatoes  may  be  planted  out  of  doors 
in  sunny  i-pots  where  houses  are  not  avaihible, 
though  I  have  yet  to  meet  anyone  in  districts  1 
write  for  who  speaks  very  enthusiastically  ai)out 
their  results.  Tlic  case  usually  is,  a  few  fruits 
ripen,  and  tlie  rest  have  to  be  hung  up.  &c. 
However,  I  tliink  the  principal  cause  of  failure 
is  too  strong  and  rampant  a  growth,  "  and 
ordinary  inteUigence  will  suggest  how  to  overcome 
this,"  too  little  attention  to  removal  of  lateral 
growth,  portion  of  the  leaf,  &c.,  and  generally 
letting  all  the  light  and  air  possible  to  the  fruit. 

Prepare  Celery  trendies  and  transplant  when- 
ever ready,  and  avoid  anything  in  the  way  of  a 
check.  There  are  several  methods  of  planting. 
Some  recommend  the  bed  system,  others  three 
rows  to  the  trench,  others  two  and  others  one, 
the  di.?tanc5  between  the  trenches  being,  of  course, 
the  number  of  rows  that  have  to  be  earthed  up. 
Personally,  I  favour  the  single  row,  as  they  can  be 
planted  fairly  close  and  are  easier  handled  in 
every  way,  a.s  well  as  practically  trenching  the 
plot    for    future    crops. 

Sow  Beans  for  late  crop  and  Dwarf  and  Runner 
Beans  for  main  crop.  Plant  out  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cauliflower.  Lettuce,  &c.,  and  thin  Carrots  Onions, 
Parsley,  Spinach,  &c.  Marrows,  Gourds  and 
Ridge '  Cucumbers  may  be  planted  out  towards 
end  of  month,  but  means  of  protection  will  have 
to  be  kept  handy  in  case  of  frost.  Give  litter  to 
Strawberries  in  good  time  to  keep  the  fruit  clean, 
and  just  before  or  at  flowering  time  a  dressing  of 
superphosphate,  a  small  handful  to  each  i)lant, 
will  be   found  very  beneficial. 

Fruit  Houses  .\nu  Garden. 
Peache.5  by  all  reports  I  have  lieard  promise 
very  well  this  year  in  either  heated  or  unheated 
structures,  the  latter  having  ap]jarently  escaped 
the  amount  of  frost  capable  of  injuring  them.  I 
find  that  in  cold  houses  or  cases  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  let  them  grow  a  bit  more  before  thinning  or 
disbudding  than  is  usually  done  wliere  heat  is 
employed,  and  not  be  too  methodical  as  to 
•syringing,  especially  on  any  but  very  fine  morn- 
ings. This  latter  remark  applies  also  to  cold 
vineries.  Disbudding  in  this  case  is  "  the  sooner 
done  tlio  better."  lie  vineries,  1  have  two  small 
houses  that  have  been  grown  entirely  without 
artificial  heat  for  the  last  two  year.-,  and  at  pre- 
sent they  promise  as  well  as  ever  I  saw  them,  and 
one  of  them  contains  muscat  of  Alexandria  only, 
so  that  if  this  sort  of  thing  continues  one  can  only 
wonder  at  the  number  of  years  we  have  been 
"  chasing  the  shadow."  Appleis  Pears.  Plums, 
itc.  promise  very  well,  also  bush  fruits,  and  given 
favourable  weather  conditions  good  crops  should 
be  the  order.  A  spraying  of  arsenate  of  lead  to 
those  that  have  set  their  fruits  will  help  to  banish 


the  many  leaf  pests,  moths,  &c.  Attend  to 
newly  planted  trees,  especially  on  walls,  with 
water  during  dry.  harsh  weather.  Keep  the  hoe 
going  among  all  bush  fruits  and  other  planta- 
tions, as  the  old  saying  of  a  "  stitch  in  time,"  &c., 
applies  very  much  here. 

Flower  Garden. 

Many  half-hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  during  and  towards  the  end  of  thi.^ 
month,  according  to  locality,  and  quite  a  brilliant 
display  may  be  had  for  a  very  small  outlay.  1 
always  think  they  look  best  in  masses  rather  than 
in  lines,  though,  of  course,  the  amount  of  space 
available  affects  this.  There  is  sucli  a  plentiful 
■•ui)ply  of  these  on  the  market  nowadays,  and  of 
such  diversity  in  colours,  that  the  most  fastidious 
taste  may  be  satisfied.  The  ground  should  not  be 
too  rich,  and  fairly  firm,  and  a  little  soot  raked 
in  before  sowing  will  help  to  ward  off  insect 
trouble,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  big  enough, 
that  i>-.  when  they  have  grown  what  is  called  the 
"  rough  leaf."  thin  out  pretty  severely,  otherwise 
the  best  results  will  not  be  oljtained.  The  thinning 
should  be  done  during  showery  or  dull  weather, 
and.  if  necessary,  water  nuist  be  applied  with 
a  fine  rose  or  sprayer  to  settle  the  soil 
round  those  left  to  flower.  These  remarks 
api)ly  to  hardy  ainiuals  which  have  been  already 
sown.  Annuals  i)reviously  raised  in  heat  may  l)e 
hardened  off  ready  for  planting  out  in  beds  or 
borders,  and  in  favoured  districts  the  old 
fashioned  bedding  plants  "  which  alas  !  have  in 
some  i)iaces  quite  disappeared."  may  be  put  into 
permanent  quarters,  but  further  north  and  in 
i-older  districts  it  is  best  to  defer  mitil  next  month. 
Grass  on  lawns  will  now  begin  to  grow  rapidly 
and  must  l)e  mown  regularly  to  ol)tain  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  sole  or  foundation.  I  find  this  a 
good  time  to  prune  many  of  the  early  flowering 
<hrubs ;  this  means  simply  cutting  out  the  old 
flowering. wood  and  generally  keeping  the  bushes 
in  shape. 


Killing  Weeds. 


A  GOOD  Arsenical  Weed-killer  is  the  most  effective 
and  lasting  preparation  for  keeping  garden  and 
other  walks  free  from  weeds,  and,  unfortimately, 
during  the  war  the  price  of  arsenic  advanced  more 
than  that  of  almost  all  other  chemicalv-.  This  year, 
however,  it  has  dropped  enormously  in  price,  and 
Messrs.  Mark  Smith,  Ltd.  (the  makers  of  Smith's 
"  Perfect  "  Weed-killer,  Liquid  and  Powder)  are 
abli-  to  announce  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  jjrices  of  their  Weed-killers.  Mr.  D.  M. 
Watson.  Horticultural  Chemist,  61  South  Great 
George's  Street,  Dublin,  i.-  Irish  Agent  for  these 
])reparations,  and  his  advertisement  (giving 
prices,  &c.)  will  be  found  on  page  viii.  Smith's 
Weed-killer  is  recognised  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom   as   the    Standard    Weed-killer. 
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The   Vegetable    Products    Committee 

IRISH     BRANCH 

President—The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Headfort. 
Hon.  Secretary — Sir  Frederick  W.  Moore,  M.B.I.A. 
Hon.  Treasurer— D.  L.  fiamsay,  J.P. 


With  the  rocof  nition  anil  approval  of  tha  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  the  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE 
has  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  LORD  CHARLES 
BERESFORD  for  sapi^lying  Vefetablas,  Fruit,  Jam,  &c.,  to  the 
NORTH  SEA  FLEET,  in  connection  with  which  tha  IRISH 
BRANCH  htfi  been  registered  at  the  Head  Offices,  London, 
and  through  whom  all  anquiries  raspecting  Ireland's  con- 
tributions to  the  project  should  ba  made. 

"  Tha  most  ampla  axprassion  of  our  thankf  ulnass  •m.n 
novar  ropay  tha  tfabt  whUh  th«  peopla  of  thasa  Islanc&s  owa  «a 
the  callant  Offlcars  and  man  of  tha  Navy,  who,  by  thoir  seasa- 
!•■•  viail  on  tha  dani:or-atravfn  vvatara  of  tha  North  Swa,  ara 
nnafntalnInK  us   In  oonnparatlva  paaoa  and  quiat*" 

The  Committee  of  the  Irish  Branch  appeal  for  help,  in  main* 
taining,  as  far  as  possible,  regular  supplies  to  the  NAVAL 
BASE  allocated  to  them,  both  by  Gifts  of  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts and  contributions  of  money  to  supplement  the  supplies 
by  purchase  in  the  Market.  Such  gifts  ara  urgently  requirc^d 
to  keep  up  the  supply  during  the  trying  winter   months. 

Tha  Hon.  Secretaries  invite  enquiries,  and  will  ba  pleased  to  gire  in- 
formation and  particulars  as  to  forwarding  gifts,  on  application. 
Remittances  to  be  made   to  MR.  D.  L.  RAMSAY. 

Offices  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 
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Rhododendrons  at  Rowallane  in  April. 


]-)>  H.  Ahmytagk  Moork. 


HAVE  been  glad  to  read  a  note  m 
Irish  Gardening  for  April  on 
early  flowering  Rhododendrons, 
and,  in  view  of  the  much  in- 
creased interest  now  being  so  de- 
servedly taken  in  the  genus,  I 
venture  to  refer  to  some  of  the  species  which 
have  flowered  here  during  the  present  month.  At 
the  outset  I  may  mention  that  very  little  injui'v 
has  so  far  resulted  from  frost  here  this  month, 
and  that  Rhododendrons  have  consequently 
enjoyed  a  favourable  season  for  flowering.  Both 
Rh.  Davidii  and  Rh.  oreodoxa  (?)  have  bloomed 
here,  the  latter  in  some  profusion.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  former  as  given  by  "  B. "  in  the  note 
previously  referred  to  does  not  correspond  with 
the  plant  under  this  name  originally  sent  out 
by  V^eitch  of  Coombe  Wood,  nor  with  that  de- 
scribed in  Bean's  "  Trees  and  Slnnibs."  It  is 
also,  I  believe,  doubtful  if  the  true  Rh.  oreo- 
doxa is  in  this  country.  The  plant  here  is  lui- 
doubtedly  that  given  by  Bean  as  Rh.  haemato- 
cheilum.  In  any  case,  neither  species  has,  so 
far,  proved  itself  worthy  of  much  enthusiasm. 

A  well-grown  plant  of  the  Rh.  sutchuenense 
has  expanded  some  fine  trusses  of  pale  lavender- 
pink  flowers  of  good  size  and  substance.  Set 
amidst  long,  pointed  leaves  of  rich  green,  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  plant  is  very  striking,  and 
its  whole  character  and  aspect  entitle  it  to  rank 
high  amongst  Wilson's  introductions.  Rh. 
fulgens,  near  by,  brilliant  of  colour,  stiff  and 
compact  of  truss,  provides  a  striking  contrast, 
and  makes  the  enthusiastic  hybridist  wonder  as 
to  how  these  two  would  mate.  Rh.  Shilsoni, 
with  over  fifty  well-developed  trusses  in  scarlet- 
crimson,  stands  out  as  magnificent,  whether 
viewed  from  near  or  far.  Horticulturally,  one 
can  scarcely  imagine  anything  finer  than  such 
a  plant  in  the  bright  light  of  an  April  day.  Rh. 
ciliatum,  probably    iinrivaHed    for    fi-eedom    of 


flo^^■er,  yields  solid  masses  of  l)loom  in  the  rock- 
garden,  but  I  must  make  special  mention  of  the 
Caerhays  variety,  a  lovely  flower  of  palest  shell- 
pink,  delicate  and  refined,  like  a  miniature 
Griffithianum.  Rh.  oleifolium,  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  racemosum,  but  better  both  in 
colour  of  flower  and  habit  of  growth,  promises 
well  as  a  rock-garden  shrub.  Rh.  flavidum, 
pale  primrose,  a  delicate  little  flower  of  infinite 
grace  and  chami  amidst  diminutive,  bronze- 
green  leafage,  stands  attractively  at  the  base 
of  a  bold  rock  on  a  carpet  of  Viola  gracilis.  A 
verv  conspicuous  plant  here  is  the  as  yet  un- 
identified No.  8939  of  Forrest.  The  flower  is 
of  a  brilliant  scarlet-crimson,  freely-borne, 
even  on  young  plants,  in  a  loose  truss,  each 
individual  bloom  well  shown.  The  plant 
has  a  good  bushy  habit,  and  has  so  far  proved 
itself  perfectly  hardy  here.  From  every  point 
of  view  it  would  seem  to  possess  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  really  first-class  shrub.  Its  identifica- 
tion will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  forthcoming.  So 
far  it  is  said  to  bear  affinity  to  Rh.  neriiflorum, 
a  very  attractive  species  which  has  not  as  yet 
flowered  here. 

For  such  as  Rh.  polylepis  (Harrovianum), 
longistvlum,  Sargentianum,  Yanthinum,  and 
its  variety  lepidanthum,  there  is  no  apparent 
cause  for  enthusiasm,  though  lack  of  good 
colouring  is  partly  recompensed  by  hardiness  of 
constitution  and  freedom  of  flower. 

Rh.  lutescens  improves  each  year,  and  though 
the  pale  yellow  flowers  have  neither  size  nor 
lasting  qualities,  there  is  a  grace  and  lightness 
about  a  good  plant  in  full  bloom  which  has  a 
decided  atraction. 

Rh.  Hanceanum  flowers  here  in  iMay,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  be  included  in  this  cate- 
gory, but  it  well  deserves  recognition,  and  as 
a  fow-growing,  free-flowering  shrub  for  rock- 
work  it  must    prove    a   valuable    introduction. 
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From  seed  of  this  species  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  raise  a  pigmy  sport — just  a  dark 
green  cushion  bursting  with  creamy-yellow 
riowers,  a  sort  of  mossy  saxifrage  on  a  grand 
scale.  In  a  very  different  class  stands  Kh. 
Thomsoni  of  richest  blood-red  crimson,  a  noble 
plant  for  any  garden,  and  one,  moreover,  which 
is  pro\-ing  of  especial  value  to  the  hybridist.  The 
jiale  yellow  flowers  of  Eh.  campylocarpuni, 
can-ied  literally  in  hundreds  of  trusses  on  a 
well-established  plant  here,  seem  to  attract 
visitors  almost  more  than  any  other.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  striking  object  at  its  best,  and  the 
hardiness  of  the  plant  is  by  no  means  the  least 
desirable  of  its  attributes.  Of  quite  a  different 
type  comes  Rh.  .Jacksoni,  a  caucasicum  hybrid 
oi  weeping  habit,  with  rosy-pink  flowers — a 
hardy,  free-flowering  plant,  of  which  the  white 
variety  forms  a  very  desk-able  associate.  There 
is  here  a  distinctly  richer-coloured  form  of  the 
typical  Ilh.  racemosum — a  plant  that  proves  a 
happy  companion  for  the  lovely  Osmanthus 
])e]avayi. 

Kb.  arboreum  in  its  many  forms  needs  no 
detailed  reference,  and  yet  it  must  always  rank 
as  an  indispensable  adjvmct  to  the  Ehododen- 
dron  garden  It  is,  perhaps,  seen  at  its  best 
when  boldly  massed  for  distant  effect  in  wood- 
land clearings  or  partially  shaded  })()sitions. 
Similar  treatment  may  well  be  applied  to  Kh. 
compamdatimi  and  its  liybrids. 

Eh.  Davidsonianum,  Eh.  charianthum,  and 
Eh.  Bailey i  (a  new  species  from  the  Brahma- 
])utra  Eiver  of  considerable  promise)  are  coming 
into  flower  as  the  month  closes.  They  are  each 
distinctly  good  shrubs  of  much  ornamental 
value — the  first  two  being  6i  the  Yunnanense 
type,  and  the  latter  of  the  lepidotum  series. 

26th  April,  1910. 


Campanulas   of    Annual  or 
Biennial    Duration. 

I.v  the  beautiful  family  of  Bellflowers  there  are 
some  distinctly  annual,  some  biennial,  and  a 
few  that  if  not  strictly  biennial  are  at  least  un- 
satisfactory perennials. 

The  annuals,  naturally,  should  be  sown  every 
spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  suitable  in 
April,  and  it  is  usually  best  to  sow  where  they 
are  to  flower  in  preference  to  transplanting  from 
j)ots  or  pans. 

The  biennials  may  be  sown  in  .Mav  or  .June  in 
l»ans  of  sandy  soil,  and  should  be  kept  close 
and  shaded  in  a  cold  frame  until  germinated; 
admit  light   and  air  gradual! v,   and   when   the 


seedlings  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  handle 
easily,  prick  out  into  pans  or  boxes  as  many  as 
are  required.  If  returned  to  the  frame  and  kept 
lightly  shaded  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  in  sunny 
weather,  the  seedlings  will  make  rapid  head- 
way, and  by  autumn  will  be  sturdy  young 
plants.  If  well  grown  in  early  autumn  some 
may  be  transferred  to  the  border  or  rock  garden, 
as  the  case  may  be,  otherwise  planting-out 
may  be  deferred  to  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity in  spring. 

Campanula  abictiiia,  if  not  strietly  biennial, 
is  certainly  not  a  reliable  perennial,  and  it  is 
well  to  sow  a  pinch  of  seed  annually  to  ensure 
always  having  a  stock  of  flowering  plants.  The 
true  plant  is  quite  a  desirable  one  for  the  rock 
garden,  being  of  tufted  habit,  forming  dense 
mounds  of  rich  green  leaves,  sumiounted  in 
early  sununer  by  many  lovely  bright  blue 
flowers.  The  total  height  when  in  flower  is 
about  nine  inches,  but  this  may  be  exceeded  if 
the  plants  are  growing  in  shade. 

Canjpatiula  harhata  is  another  species  which 
often  lives  more  than  two  years,  but  after  the 
first  time  of  flowering  is  rai'ely  satisfactory. 
Again  then  it  is  well  to  sow  seeds  annually  to 
liave  in  stock  a  supply  of  vigorous  young  plants. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautifid  members  of 
the  genus,  the  flowers  being  carried  on  a  spike 
about  a  foot  high,  the  charming  pale  blue 
riowei's  being  furnished  with  long,  soft  hairs, 
hence  the  specific  name  barbata  (bearded). 
There  is  a  fine  pure''white  variety  which  comes 
true  from  seeds,  and  a  colony  of  this  flowering 
on  the  rockery  is  hardly  exceeded  in  beauty  by 
any  other  hardy  plant. 

Campanula  Erinus  is  an  annual,  dwarf  in 
stature,  and  slightly  hairy  in  all  its  parts.  The 
flowers  vary  tln-ough  blue,  ])ink,  and  white,  and 
are  rather  attractive  when  seen  in  a  mass.  It 
is  suitable  for  sowing  on  the  rock  garden  among 
small-growing  bulbs  that  will  die  df)wn  "early, 
or  about  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  stone  steps 
in  sunny  positions. 

Campanula  lon<p'>ifiihi  is  a  biennial  suitable 
for  the  border  or  roekei'v.  it  is  a  tall  growei', 
reaching  two  feet  in  heiglit  in  suitable  positions. 
The  first  season  a  rosette  of  leaves  is  formed 
lying  close  to  the  soil,  and  the  ff)llowing  year 
a  tall  spike  of  beautiful  dark,  })nrple-bhie 
flowers  is  produced.  At  flowering  time  the 
foliage  becomes  rather  sparse,  and  it  is  advis- 
able to  plant  somewhat  closely  to  ensure  a  good 
mass  of  colour. 

Cant paniiht  inacroul ijhi  is  an  annmil,  but 
should  be  sown  in  slight  warmth  in  early 
si)ring,  and  grown  on  for  planting  out  in  May, 
or  it  may  be  sown  in  autumn  and  wintered 
seeiu'e  froiu  frost,  thereafter  pricking  out  in 
spring  and  gi'owing  on  for  planting  out.    When 
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in  tiower,  the  plant  is  composed  of  many 
branching  stems  bearing  numerous  flowers, 
which  keep  on  opening  in  succession  for  several 
months  in  summer  and  autvmm.  The  flowers 
are  reddish  purple,   with  deeper  reticulations. 


to  flower.  It  is  what  botanists  call  ))W)wcarpic 
— that  is,  it  flowers  only  once.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, plants  two  years  old,  if  well  grown,  will 
prod\ice  their  striking  spikes  of  large,  pale  blue 
flowers.     This  is  a  rockery  plant,   and  rejoices 


The  leaves  and  stems  are  furnished  with  stiflish 
hairs,  and  the  style  and  stigma  are  very  promi- 
nent. A  group  of  this  species  always  attracts 
attention. 

Campanuhi  uiirahiViH  can  scarcely,  perhaps, 
be  described  as  a  biennial,  since  the  plants  may 
live  several  vears  erg  becoming  strong  enough 


riHODODBXDROX     YUNXAXEXSE     AT     GlASXEVIN. 

Still  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Chinese  species. 

in  a  horizontal  position  not  too  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun.  A  crevice  exposed  to  the  dechmng 
ravs  of  the  afternoon  sun  seems  to  siut  it  well, 
and  certainlv  when  in  flower  it  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  Campanulas,  as  our  fllustra- 
tion,  reproduced  from  a  former  issue,  well 
shows. 
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Campanula  patula  is  a  biennial,  usually  sow- 
ing itself  freely  and  coming  up  in  the  paths  and 
elsewhere  in  the  rock  garden.  It  is  a  tallish 
plant,  approaching  two  feet  when  in  flower,  and 
is  then  distinctly  attractive  in  border  or 
rockery.  The  flowers  ai-e  produced  in  loose 
panicles,  are  long-stalked,  and  light  blue  in 
colour;  quite  a  good  plant,  liking  a  fairly  good 
soil.    It  is  occasionally  found  wild  in  England. 

Campanula  pyramidal  is,  commonly  called  the 
Chimney  Bellflower,  is  a  well-known  green- 
house biennial,  but  is  quite  hardy  under  proper 
conditions.  If  grown  entirely  in  pots  dense 
pyramidal  spikes  of  blue  or  white  flowers  are 
produced  four  or  five  feet  high;  grown  under 
hardier  conditions,  the  plants  do  not  attain 
such  propoi-tions,  but  are  nevertheless  attrac- 
tive. If  grown  almost  entirely  in  the  open,  a 
light,  well-drained  soil  is  essential,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  old  mortar  rubble  added  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage. In' the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin 
many  seedlin'gs  continually  appear  in  an  old 
wall,  in  the  reserv^e  part  of  the  grounds,  near 
which  the  pot  plants  from  the  consei-vatories 
are  stood  when  out  of  flower.  The  seeds 
formed  on  these  plants  And  their  way  into  the 
crannies  of  the  wall,  and  grow  there  and  flower, 
when  in  turn  they  shed  their  seeds,  and  so  the 
wall  is  never  without  a  crop  of  the  Campanula. 

Campanula  sibirica  is  a  biennial  with  some- 
what the  habit  of  C.  longestyla,  but  the  flowers 
are  neither  so  large  nor  so  good  in  colour.  The 
flowers  are  drooping,  of  a  bluish  violet,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  furnished  with  stifi  hairs. 

Campanula  spicata  is  a  biennial  producing 
spikes  of  closely-set  blue  flowers.     The  spikes 
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T^  EADERS  are  Invited  to  submit  questions 
bearing  on  gardening  in  any  of  its 
branches.  It  is  our  desire  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  gardening  m  Ireland,  and  we  are 
in  touch  with  experts  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  every  assistance. 

We  are  always  open  to  consider  articles, 
and  woula  be  glad  to  receive  photographs — ■ 
of  gardens  or  plants  for  publication,  if  suit- 
able ;  senders  will  oblige  by  stating  whether 
payment  is  desired  in  the  event  of  publication. 

Contributions  should  reach  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the   15th  of  each  month. 


attain  a  height  of  a  foot  or  rather  more  in  suit- 
able conditions,  and,  owing  to  the  habit  of  the 
plant,  it  is  advisable  to  plant  rather  closely  for 
effect. 

Campanula  thijrsoidea,  also  biennial,  makes 
a  suitable  companion  to  the  last  named  species. 
It  ])roduces  dense  spikes  of  pale  yellow  flowers 
in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  preceding,  and  is 
ecpially  attractive  on  the  rockery. 

Seeds  of  all  should  be  collected  carefully  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
strictly  annual  species,  it  is  advisable  to  sow 
at  once.  Where  a  large  and  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  plants  is  grown  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter  to  remember  to  sow  seeds  of  all 
those  that  are  biennial  or  monocarpic.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  good  lule  to  sow  a  pinch  of  seed  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe.  j_  ^y    J3^ 


Buttercups    for   the    Rockery 
and    Small    Bog. 

A.MoXG  the  many  delightful  j)lants  which 
ghulden  our  hearts  in  springtime  none  are  more 
interesting  than  the  various  species  of  Ranun- 
culus, this  being  the  botanical  name  of  the 
73uttercup.  True,  they  are  mostly  yellow,  but 
they  vary  considerably  in  habit  and  height,  in 
size  of  flower,  and  shape  of  leaf,  and  one  or  two 
have  white  flowers.  Speaking  generally,  their 
I'equirements  are  simple,  though  there  are  ex- 
ceptions; nevertheless,  a  collection  of  these 
Buttercups  will  give  a  great  deal  of  jileasure 
with  very  little  trouble. 

The  following  have  all  flowered  during  May, 
and  were  a  source  of  much  pleasure,  contribut- 
ing much  to  the  beauty  of  the  rock  garden  in  fi 
season  wlieii  most  plants  were  late,  and  we  were 
weary  waiting  for  the  tai'dy  Itlossoms  of  our 
treasures. 

Ranunculus  alpestris  is  a  dainty  gem  with 
tiny,  lobed,  dark-gi'cen  leaves,  from  among 
which  arise  the  flower  stems,  scarcely  more 
than  three  inches  high,  carrying  the  pure  wliite 
llowei's. 

It.  aiiiplexicaulis  is  a  general  favourite,  grow- 
ing IVoiu  six  to  nine  inches  high,  and  producing 
glaucous,  acuminate,  stem-clasping  leaves  sur- 
inounled  by  numerous  pui'e  w  liite  flowers,  each 
with  a  central  "  boss  "  of  golden-yellow 
stamens. 

R.  carpaticus,  the  Carpatliian  liuttercup,  is 
a  haiulsome,  robust  species,  bearing  fairly  large 
palmate  leaves,  and  above  them  striking  golden- 
vellow  flowers;  height  when  in  flower  about  a 
foot. 

R.  eassubicus  is  all  fact  ive,  reaching  a  height 
of  about  nine  iiiclies  wlieii  ill  flower.     The  lowt.'r 
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leaves  are  comparatively  large  and  kidney- 
shaped,  but  the  leaves  on  the  flower  stems  are 
finely  divided;  the  flowers  are  a  bright,  shining 
yellow. 

R.  gramineus,  with  narrow,  grass-like  leaves, 
is  an  interesting  and  pretty  plant,  flowering  in 
early  May,  the  bright,  yellow  flowers  appearing 
freely  and  making  a  good  show. 

E.  illyricus  is  a  taller  grower,  but  quite  suit- 
able for  the  small  bog.  Reaching  a  height  of 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches,  it  bears 
numerous  divided  leaves,   fiu-nished  with  soft 


The  three-parted  leaves  are  softly  hairy  on  both 
surfaces,  the  segments  of  the  stem  leaves  being 
narrow  and  nearly  entire. 

E.  Thora  is  attractive,  though  the  flowers  are 
rather  small,  but  produced  two  or  three  on  each 
stem.  The  leaves  are  roundish,  extending  up 
the  flower  stem,  and  are  rovn:idish  in  outline, 
inclined  to  be  glaucous. 

Several  other  less  common  species  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  cultivation,  but  the  above 
are  those  most  readily  obtainable.  _  All  flourish 
in  moist,  but  well-drained  peat  and  loam,  and 
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Cratfegus    tanacetifolia. 

hairs  and  bright  yellow  flowers  throughout  May 
and  later. 

E.  m'illefoliatus  has  very  much  divided  basal 
leaves,  and  the  almost  leafless  flower  stems 
bear  fairly-  large  rich  yellow  flowers. 

E.  monspeliacus  is  an  interesting  tallish 
grower,  reaching  eighteen  inches  in  height. 
The  leaves  are  divided  into  three  lobes,  and  are 
silvery  in  appearance,  due  to  the  covering  of 
soft,  woolly  hairs.  Each  flower  stem  carries 
several  bright  yellow  flowers. 

E.  montanus  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  flower 
and  one  of  the  most  attractive,  the  glistening 
rich  yellow  flowers  just  above  the  dark-green 
leaves  at  once  arresting  attention.  Height  when 
full-grown  about  six  inclies. 

E.  nyssanus  bears  abundantly  its  bright 
yellow  flowers  on  stems  a  foot  or  more  high. 


are  suitable  for  the  small,  boggy  recesses  found 
in  most  rock  gardens,  where  they  are  happy  in 
company  with  the  smaller  Meeonopses,  Dode- 
catheons,  I'rimulas  of  various  kinds,  Cypre- 
pediums,  and  many  other  moisture  lovers. 

B. 

Floral  Fete:  Chelsea  Hospital  Grounds. 

June   24th,    25th    and    26th. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  organising  a 
great  Fete  to  help  to  defray  the  cOot  of  sending 
large  consignments  of  tools  and  seeds  to  our  Allies 
whose  coiuitries  were  devastated  during  the  war. 
The  event  will  be  a  notable  one,  and  all  will 
wish  that  fine  weather  may  prevail,  and  that  a 
huge  financial  success  will  result,  betokening  the 
gratitude  of  all  gardening  people  for  the  im- 
munity of  our  own  gardens  and  fair  lands  from 
the  ravages  of  war. 
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Notes, 


Magnolias. 

The  late  season  has  suited  the  Magnohas  ex- 
tremely well,  and  though  in  some  earlier  dis- 
tricts the  flo\vers  of  some  suffered  from  severe 
weather  in  the  end  of  April,  yet  in  the  Dublin 
district  they  have  seldom  been  finer. 

]\Iagnolia  conspicua,  the  Chinese  Yulan  en- 
Lily  Tree,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
larger  growers,  and  bears  abundantly  its  large 
pure  IV hit c  flowers  on  the  practically  leafless 
branches. 

Magnolia  Houlangiana,  another  ])opular  kind, 
is  a  hybrid  between  ]\1.  conspicua  and  M.  obo- 
vata,  and  differs  from  the  former  in  that  the 
flowers  are  always  more  or  less  coloured  with 
reddish  purple  on  the  outside  of  the  petals. 
This  hybrid  and  its  forms  are  more  common  in 
gardens  than  tlie  pure  white  Yulan,  and  in 
favourable  seasons  makes  a  tiuly  fine  disi)lay. 
In  cold  districts  the  Magnolias  are  probably 
better  grown  as  wall  plants,  for  though  gener- 
ally hardy  enough,  they  enjoy  warmth  and  sun- 
shine, and  respond  in  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
In  Scotland  they  are  frequently  found  adorning 
walls. 

Magnolia  stellata  is  a  much  smaller  slirub 
than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  flowers  earlie)', 
with  the  result  that  not  infrequently  a  frosty 
night  ruins  the  season's  display.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  such  an  attractive  plant  when  furnished 
with  its  pure-white  star-like  flowers  that  it  is 
worthy  of  a  sheltered  positipn^  where  it  could 
be  afforded  some  artificial  protection. 

Osmanthus  Delavayi. 

E.vcil  succeeding  year  emphasises  the  value  of 
this  Chinese  shrub  tor  warm  and  sheltered  posi- 
tions in  our  gardens.  It  forms  an  attractive 
flowering  evergreen  busli  on  one  of  the  lawns 
at  Kew,  though  a  phmt  on  a  warm  south  wall 
is  flowering  more  freely.  The  growth  of  the 
shrubs  under  notice  suggest  that  in  the  milder 
parts  of  the  country  Osmanthus  Delavayi 
would  make  a  most  useful  ami  attractivf  hedge 
of  moderate  si/e. 

A  sturdy  ])usii,  tliickly  clDtheil  wilh  siii;ill, 
dark  green  leaves,  it  is  ornamental  thi(jughout 
the  year.  In  April  the  l)ranches  are  wreathed 
with  small,  dainty,  white,  ttibular  blossoms, 
which  are  pleasingly  fragrant.  Cuttings  made 
of  moderately  Arm  young  slioots  root  freely 
under  a  bell-glass  towards  the  end  ol  the 
summer.  The  bushes  appeal'  to  thrive  in  most 
soils,  provided  they  are  well-drained  and  freely 
cultivated. 


A  native  of  Yunnan,  Osmanthus  Delavayi 
was  flrst  introduced  to  Europe  by  the  Abbe 
])ela.vavi,  who  sent  seeds  to  M.  Maurice  de 
Vilmorin  in  IHOO.  A.   O. 

Rhododendron  Augustini. 

This  unique  and  attractive  Chinese  species 
flowered  freely  dui'ing  the  early  part  of  May, 
and  is  likely  to  become  popidar  when  better 
known  and  nujie  plentiful  in  commerce. 

The  colour  of  the  flowers  varies  in  different 
plants,  some  being  slightly  darker  than  others, 
but  the  prevailing  tone  is  blue,  though  pink  and 
white  varieties  have  been  noted.  In  its  bluest 
forms  it  is  a  most  pleasing  shrub,  growing  at 
least  four  feet  high,  and  very  likely  more  in 
time.  The  leaves  are  oblong  lanceolate,  scaly 
on  the  under  surface,  and  with  a  strong  aro- 
matic fragrance  when  bruised.  It  is  much  to 
be  hoj)ed  that  the  new  Chinese  species  of 
lihododendrons  now  flowering  annually  will  be 
raised  from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers  in  prefer- 
ence to  gi-afting. 

Rhododendron  flavidum. 

Among  the  wealth  of  Rhododendron  species  in- 
troduced from  China  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  this  is  one  of  the  most  distinct.  It  can 
be  best  descril)ed  as  a  small  shrub  of  close, 
bushy  habit,  eminently  suited  to  the  rock 
garden,  or  tlie  sheltered,  nai'row  border  of  select 
small  shrubs,  which  each  year  becomes  in- 
creasingly interesting.  In  happy  siu-roundings 
IC  flavidum  forms  a  rounded  bush  during  April, 
freely  clothed  with  primrose-yellow  blossoms 
about  one  inch  in  diameter. 

It  is  fign)('i|  in  the  Bdiiinicnl  Miujazine,  tab. 
H82G,  as  il.  priiniiliniun.  A  native  of  West 
Szechiu'U,  China,  the  species  was  flrst  intro- 
duced by  M:    !■:.   H.  Wilson  in  lOO,"). 

Cuttings  made  of  the  half-ripe  yoimg  shoots 
root  ea)'ly  in  August,  inserted  in  peaty  soil  and 
covered    with   a   bell-glass.  A.   O. 

Viburnum  Carlesii- 

Tins  delightlnl  shrub  from  Korea  is  one  of  the 
successes  o[  the  piesent  backward  season. 
llaicly  has  it  flowered  more  fively,  charming 
all  w  ith  its  compact  corynd)s  of  wax-like  white 
flowers  and  delicious  perfume.  A  well-drained 
position  in  good  loamy  soil  suits  it  perfectly, 
while  tlu!  neat  habit  of  growth  is  an  advantage 
whe)-e  space  is  limited.  The  only  drawback,  if 
sucli  it  may  be  called,  is  that  the  leaves  are  apt 
to  be  attacked  by  hhicl:  ihj  in  summer.  A 
timely  application  of  an  insecticide  will  du 
iiwa\   wit  h  this. 
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Prunus  Sargentii, 

A  NATIVE  of  Japan,  this  Cherry,  one  of  the 
Cerasus  group,  flowers  during  April,  in  advance 
of  the  popular  pseudocerasus  and  serrulata 
varieties.  In  most  years — 1919  being  no  ex- 
ception— the  trees  are  a  wealth  of  blossom. 
The  individual  flowers  are  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  arranged  in  clusters  up  to 
six  in  number,  a  glowing  rich  blush  jiink  in 
colour.     The  fruit  is  a  small,  black  Cherry. 

Prunus  Sargentii  was  first  received  at  Kew 
from  Professor  Sargent  of  the  Ai-nold  Arbo- 
retum in  1893.  Numerous  packets  of  seeds 
have  come  to  hand  since.  Native  Japanese 
trees  are  said  to  attain  a  height  of  60  feet  to  80 
feet,  furnishing  valuable  cherry-wood  timber. 

A.  0. 
Crataegus  tanacetifolius. 

(The  Tansy-leaved  Thorn.) 

This  handsome  Eastern  thorn  is  not  by  any 
means  common,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  and  useful.  Slow-growing,  form- 
ing a  much-branched  roundish  head,  it  is  emi- 
nently suitable  for  planting  as  a  lawn  specimen 
in  public  parks  or  pleasure  grounds.  The  much- 
cut  leaves  are  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  and  the 
fragrant  white  flowers,  produced  in  typical 
clusters,  are  often  an  inch  or  more  across. 

Fruits  are  freely  produced,  and  are  nearly  as 
large  as  small  crab-apples  arid  of  a  yellow  colour 
when  ripe.  They  are  sweetish  when  matvu'e, 
and  in  a  public  garden  are  much  sought  after  by 
the  small  boys  cf  the  neighbourhood  who  are 
not  content  with  those  lying  on  the  gi'ound,  but 
have  recourse  to  frequently  drastic  methods  of 
augmenting  the  supply.  Although  fi'uiting 
freely,  the  percentage  of  fertile  seeds  produced 
is  small,  accounting,  perhaps,  for  the  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  most  of  the  plants  offered  for 
sale  are  budded  or  grafted,  and  indeed  other 
species  altogether  are  often  offered  imder  the 
name  of  C.  tanacetifolius. 

Apple  Blooming  Periods. 

The  first  variety  to  flower  this  season,  amongst 
a  collection  of  nearly  200,  was  Irish  Peach,  which 
commenced  to  open  on  the  1st  May.  The  last 
variety  to  open  its  flowers  was  Eoyal  Jubilee,  on 
18th  May.  This  fact  is  of  interest  as  showing  a 
difference  of  nearly  three  weeks  in  the  periods 
of  blooming  of  these  two  varieties.  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Bismarck,  Allington  Pippin,  Golden 
Spire,  and  many  others  were  in  full  bloom  about 
the  12th  May.  At  the  present  time  (24th)  the 
following  are  in  full  bloom  and  quite  fresh  :  — 
Annie  Elizabeth,  King  Edward  VII.,  Sandring- 
ham  and  Royal  Jubilee,  the  latter,  however,  being 
the  last  to  open.  D. 


Housing,  Healthy  and   Horticulture. 

More  than  one  writer  in  Irish  Garukntng  has 
before  now  advanced  the  view  that  the  light 
place  for  a  man's  plot  is  beside  his  house. 

Not  long  ago  we  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
housing  difficulty  and  the  allotment  difficulty 
might  be  conveniently  solved  by  restricting  the 
number  of  houses  on  an  acre  to  )3uch  a  number 
as  would  allow  of  a  decent  sized  garden  being 
attached  to  each. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  our  Parliamentary 
representatives  rightly  place  great  importance  on 
the  provision  of  gardens  and  open  spaces  in  any 
L^cheme  of  housing  adopted  in  Ireland.  In  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Housing 
Bill  Sir  Edward  Carson  pleaded  for  care  in  the 
selection  of  sites  for  houses;  "he  had  seen  street 
after  street  in  schemes  which  had  been  carried 
out  most  uninteresting  in  look  with  no  play- 
(jrounds,  not  a  particle  of  garden,  or  flowers,  or 
trees  anuwiiere  visible."  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin 
followed  and  likewise  emphasised  the  importance 
of  flow'ers.  "  One  of  the  finest  things  the  London 
Covmty  Council  had  done  was  when  tJiey  got  a 
vacant  piece  of  ground  to  grow  flowers."  Con- 
tinuing, Mr.  Devlin  said  :  "  But  in  Ireland  they 
rushed  up  a  series  of  commonplace  buildings,  like 
a  great  workhouse,  with  neither  flowers  nor  grow- 
ing grass  nor  anything  of  beauty  to  flre  the  cJiildren, 
witti  a  sense  of  u-Jtat  was  beautiful."  Here,  at 
last,  is  a  genuine  attempt  to  make  the  garden 
city   movement   compulsory. 

Gardening  people  and  flower  lovers  generally, 
whether  amateurs  or  professionals,  will  heartily 
endorse  the  claim  for  more  garden  space  whether 
in  the  form  of  yjarks  and  playgrounds  or  a-? 
gardens  in  connection  with  the  proposed  new 
dwellings.  Apart  from  the  general  uplifting  in- 
fluence of  fresh  green  grass,  beautiful  flowers  and 
trees,  gardening  is  the  most  unselfish  of  hobbies, 
consequently  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  gardens,  large  or  small,  are  always  ready 
to  help  other.,  to  acquire  a  garden,  and  generally 
assist  in  stocking  it  when  obtained. 

This  question  of  public  gardens,  children's  play- 
grounds and  street  trees  has  a  profound  interest 
and  importance  for  the  Councillor.5  of  our  cities 
and  towns.  Beyond  doubt  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  every  city  and  town  in  Ireland  will  have  to 
organise  and  maintain  its  gardens  and  play- 
grounds, and  the  planting  of  street  trees  can  no 
longer  be  left  in  a  haphazard  sort  of  way,  but 
must  be  done  systematically  by  skilled  men  who 
know  their  bivuness.  Large  cities  like  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
&c.,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  towns,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  properly  equipped  Parks  Depart- 
ment controlled  by  a  Parks  Committee.  Belfast 
has  a  system  of  parks  with  a  superintendent  in 
charge,  and  Dublin  has  recently  made  a  move  in 
the  same  direction  controlled  from  the  Borough 
Engineer's  Department,  and  skilled  men  are  being 
employed  to  carrv  out  the  horticultural  schemes 
of  the  city  council.  Street  trees  are  now  becoming 
a  feature  in  Dublin;  disused  space.s,  formerly  a 
reproach  and  an  eyesore,  are  being  cleaned  and 
formed  into  playgrounds  for  the  children  and  a 
new  park  is  in  course  of  formation  at  Clontart. 
All  this  is  to  the  good  and  an  encouraguig  sign 
of  an  awakened  interest  in  ^something  more  than 
bricks  and  mortar.  ■      -r    t      j 

The  opportunities  for  gardening  in  Ireland  are 
unrivalled,  and  in  the  great  housing  scheme  which 
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we  hope  soon  to  see  in  operation  there  will  i)e 
endless  opportiniities  of  providing  for  gardens, 
large    and    small,  public   and  private. 

It  is  therefore  of  immediate  importance  that 
all  council  and  corporations  concerned  slioiild 
consider  how  they  are  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
gardening  part  of  the  scheme. 

The  allotment  movement  has  still  to  l>e  kept  in 
mind,  and  its  undoubted  success  shows  clearly 
how  keen  the  majority  of  men  and  women  are  to 
have  a  garden.  In  several  recent  appointments 
of  park  superintendent's  it  is  significant   that  one 


The  Nursery. 


During  this  montli  cuttings  of  many  early  flower- 
ing shrubs  and  rock  garden  plants  inay  be  taken. 
At  this  -eason  they  can  mostly  be  rooted  under 
bell  ghisses  or  in  cold  frames. 'and  any  quantity 
rcciiiired  may  be  put  in  when  ready.  It  is 
essential  that  the  soil  be  made  very  sandy  and 
that  it  be  raised  sufficiently  to  ennire  quick 
drainage.  Some  prefer  pure  sand,  and  it 
answers  very  well  provided  the  cuttings  can  be 
removed    as   soon   as  they  are  well   rooted;   other- 


Rhodoj)kxi)]:().\'    Davi  dsonia.vitm    at   Glas.\i;vix  (i>ay;'e  82). 


of  the  stipulations  was  lliat  tlie  appniiitrd  |):'r- 
son  should  be  in  control  of  the  lity  allotnit  iits, 
and  should  also  be  pre[)an'd  to  give  lectures  and 
jjractical  instruction  to  plotliolders,  or  to  provide 
such   instruction. 

We  earrif^slly  comisel  the  citizens  of  every  town 
of  any  size  in  Ireland,  esi)ecially  where  there  is 
congestion,  to  urge  on  their  representatives  the 
necessity  for  appointing  a  competent  gardener  to 
supervio^e  and  nmnage  the  gardening  afifairs  of  the 
town  or  city;  to  assist  plotholders,  lay  out  and 
maintain  open  spaces  and  playgrounds,  advise  on 
the  selection  of  trees  for  streets,  and  generally  to 
look  after  all  matter-;  in  coiniection  with  garden 
ing;  and  it  is  just  as  essential  that  there  sluiiiid 
be  a  gardens  or  parks  connnittee  as  a  lighting, 
water,  gas  or  electricity  committee.        J.  W.  B. 


wise  they  grow  so  freely  and  ramify  to  sneh  an 
extent  in  the  saiul  that  they  receive  a  severe 
c-heck   when  disturbed. 

If  the  frame  or  bell  glasses  are  ))lace(i  in  a 
suiniy  position  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend 
c-losely  to  watering  in  bright  weather  otherwise 
the  soft  cuttings  will  .soon  shrivel  u]).  On  the 
other  hand,  if  in  a  shadv  i)osition  too  nnich  water 
will  result  in  "  damping  off."  The  latter  position 
is  th(i  most  convenient  for  most  people  who  cannot 
afford  time  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  if 
the  cuttings  are  well  watered  innnt>diately  they 
are  put  in  little  more  will  bo  wanted  initil  they 
are  rooted;  the  cuttings  .should  be  aired  for  a  few 
minutes  every  fine  mornnig  to  allow  of  li'.e  escape 
of  superfluous   moisture. 

During  June  cutting-  of  l'"nrsythias,   i^)(■k  Roses, 
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and  other  shrubo  making  young  growths,  may  be 
inserted,  and  mossy  Saxifragas,  double  Arabis, 
perennial  Candytufts,  and  other  rock  garden 
plants  which  have  passed  out  of  flower  and  are 
making  new   growths   will   usually  tstrike  freely. 

A.. 

Dodecatheons- 

American  Cowslips. 

The  Dodecatheons  are  spring  or  early  summer 
flowering  plants  as  we  know  them,  though 
American    writers    separate   them    culturally    into 


They  are  truly  perennial,  rarely  failing  to  appear 
every  year,  and  seem  indifferent  to  the  hardest 
winter. 

The  first  to  flower  here  is  D.  Jeffreyi,  a  robust 
grower,  forming  long,  fleshy  leaves  and  producing 
a  tall  flower  stem  of  two  feet  or  more,  carrying 
numerou>3  drooping  flowers  of  a  reddish  purple 
colour. 

Soon  after  Jeffreyi  comes  D.  integrifolium,  an 
altogether  smaller  plant  with  shorter  leaves  and 
the  flower  stem  not  more  than  a  foot  or  so  high. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  rosy  purple  and  look 
extremely    attractive     in     a     half-shady     position. 


two  divisions,  viz. — those  which  flower  in 
winter  and  re^t  during  sunnner,  and  those  which 
rest  in  winter  and  flower  in  July  and  August. 
In  our  climate  no  such  well  marked  difference  is 
observable,  at  lea?t  among  those  ordinarily  found 
in  cultivation.  Again,  some  botanists  have  con- 
sidered that  the  majority  of  the  forms  belong  to 
D.  Meadia,  but  others  have  separated  theui  into 
distinct  species. 

In  any  case  for  the  rock  garden  in  idiady,  moist 
positions  the  Dodecatheons  are  of  the  greatest 
value  and  are  always  admired.  They  may  be 
grown  well  in  company  with  the  smaller  Mecon- 
opses.  Primulas  such  as  P.  japonica,  isikkimensis, 
reticulata,  denticulata.  secundiflora,  &c.,  and  add 
much  interest  and  beauty  to  the  moist,  half- 
shady    recesses    usually  devoted    to    such    plants. 


About  the  same  time  D.  Meadia  begins  to  throw 
up  its  flower  spikes,  and  in  one  or  other  of  its 
forms  continues  for  several  weeks.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  varies  considerably  in  this  species,  and 
varietal  names  have  been  given  to  several. 
Variety  lilacina  has  lilac  purple  flowers,  album 
pure  white  and  very  attractive,  while  others  have 
rosy  purple  flowers. 

D.  Lemoinei  reprei^ents  a  series  of  garden  forms 
the  result  of  crossing  D.  Meadia  and  D.  Jeffreyi. 
They  are  of  robust  habit,  free  flowernig  and 
.giving  various  beautiful  shades.  Atropurpureum 
is  well  described  in  its  varietal  name;  compactum 
is  a  dwarf  form  with  purplish  violet  flowers,  and 
■Vobustum  is  a  strong  grower  with  purplish  rose 
flowers.  .  ,.  , 

D.  Cleveland!  i.3  a  vigorous  grower  with  purplisn 
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blue  flowers,  and  grows  up  lo  eighteen  inches  in 
heighth,  making  a  fine  display. 

D.  Henderson!  has  thick,  blnnt  leaves  and  rosy 
purple  flowers  on  stems   abont  a  foot  high. 

Other  forms  occasionally  met  with  are 
D.  eliipticum,  D.  alpinum,  D.  patulum  and 
D.  frigidum.  but  the  nomenclature  is  somewhat 
confused,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
plants  passing  nnder  these  names  are  always 
right.  B. 

Insect  Pests  of  Fruit. 

Black   Currant   Mite. 

This  pest  is  one  that  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  every  gardener  concerned  with  fruit  produc- 
tion. No  absolute  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered 
that  will  completely  eradicate  it  from  fruit  planta- 
tions when  once  it  has  gained  admittance.  Men 
of  science  are  devoting  umch  time  to  the  --tudy  of 
the  life  history  and  habits  of  tlie  Mite,  and  also 
to  devi.iing  means  for  its  destruction.  This  is  a 
work  in  which  all  can  help.  The  practical  culti- 
vator by  close  observation  may  learn  much,  and 
by  experiments  in  the  way  of  spraying  through- 
out the  seasons  as  far  as  possible,  and  ))y  removing 
hit/  })U(Js  in  the  dormant  time  may  do  much  to 
add  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  concerning  this 
menace  to  the  future  of  the  Black  Currant  crop. 

The  months  of  May  and  June  are  said  to  be  the 
time  when  the  mite,^  are  on  the  move  seeking 
new  buds  in  which  to  take  up  their  quarters. 
Spraying  at  this  time  should  be  destructive  of  vast 
nmni)ers.  and  woidd  ])0-sibly,  in  a  season  or  two, 
ch-ar  a  plantation.  Tlie  right  spray  fluid  to  u.5e 
is  still  a  matter  of  experiment,  but  there  is  some 
probability  that  lime-sulphur  solution  may  be 
efficacious  owing  to  its  adhesive  properties, 
though  it  is  proi)erly  a  fungicide.  Paraffin  emul- 
sion i.^  also  worthy  of  consideration,  while  Quassia 
Extract   has  also  Ix-^n   reconnnended. 

Apple  Aphides. 

By  Fred.  V.   Theobald. 
South-Eastern  Agricultural    College,   Wye.   Kent. 

The  so-called  "  Aphis  "  or  "Blue  Bug"  blight 
of  Apples,  and  to  a  minor  extent  of  Pears,  is  in 
some  years  one  of  the  worst  ills  fruit-growers  and 
gardeners  have  to  contend  with  in  this  country.^ 
The  terms  Aphis,  Dolphin  or  Blue  Bug  "blight" 
are  couunon  names  in  all  fruit-growing  districts. 
They  apply  to  dauuige  done  by  several  species  of 
plant  lice  or  anliides. 

Out  of  the  eight  species  of  aphides  recorded  as 
attacking  the  Apple  in  Great  Britain  only  four  are 
of  general  imi>ortance.  These  are  :  (i)  the  Blue 
Bug  or  Kosy  Apple  Aphis  (Aphis  mnJ'ifoVuf'. 
Fitch);  fii)  the  Green  Apple  Aphis  {Ai>hh  pomi. 
Be  Geer);  (iii.)  the  Oat  Anple  Aphis  (S}}>]iocnry7ir 
avemxi,  Fabr.),  and  the  Woolly  Aphis  or  American 
Blight  (Hchizoncura  lanidrra,  Hausmann). 

The  following  article  deals  only  with  the  first 
three,  which  are  leaf,  blosi5om,  shoot  or  fruit 
feeders,  unlike  the  Woolly  Aphis,  which  feeds  on 
the  wood  and  roots  as  a  rule,  but  which  in  very 
bad  attacks  may  spread  also  to  the  leaves  and 
fruit.  This  latter  insect  is  dealt  with  in  the 
Board's  Leaflet  No.  34.  By  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  harm  is  done  by  the  Aphis  maHfoli;i\ 
but  in  some  years  and  in  certain  localities  the 
Green  Apple  Aijhis  (Apliis  pomi)  and  th('()at 
Apple  Aphis  {Hiphdcorync  urcnsp)  are  of  I'onsider- 


al)le  importance.  The  life  histories  of  many 
Aphides  are  now  well  known.  A  definite  annual 
migration  may  take  place  between  two  totally 
different  host  plant>',  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Hop  Aphis  (Fhorodon  liumidi),  which  annu- 
ally migrates  from  the  hop,  to  winter  on  the  Sloe 
and  Damson,  in  the  egg  stage,  and  in  the  various 
'■  gall-forming  "  Poplar  Aphides  (Thecabius 
(ifpnis,  &c.).  which  leave  the  Poplars  in  summer 
and  fiy  to  such  plants  as  I{<tniinriihis,  Gnnphn- 
lium,  &c.,  and  then  Imck  to  winter  on  the  poplars 
in  the  egg  stage. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  kinds  which 
a]>i)arently  have  erratic  and  local  migratory 
habits.  The  Apple  Aphides — ApJiis  mnIifoH;i\ 
Apliis  jxnni.  and  the  Woolly  Aphis  {Srhizuneura 
Idnigrrd)  come  in  this  group,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  w^riter  has  been  able  to  trace  in  this  country. 

The  more  salient  features  of  most  destructive 
plant  lice  on  fruit  are  known,  and  as  such  alter- 
nate host  plants  as  damsons  sloes,  plantains,  &c., 
cannot  be  exterminated,  the  matter  is  more  of 
scientific  than  of  practical  importance. 

l)umu{)p.  Caused  hy  Apple  Aphides. — The  dam- 
age occasioned  by  the  three  species  of  Apple  pest^ 
mentioned  below  is  mainly  to  the  foliage  and 
young  wood,  but  al.>o  to  some  extent  to  the  fruit, 
which  they  stunt  and  deform;  wdiilst  one,  the  Oat 
Aj)ple  Ax)his  (Siphoeorynr  arenre),  may  damage 
the  blossom  as  well  as  the  leaves;  and  in  some 
seasons  similar  damage  is  done  by  the  Blue  Bug 
or  Ro.-y  Apple  Aphis  (.4.  mdlifoJiiv).  The  Green 
A])ple  Aphis  (.4.  pdrni)  mainly  attacks  the  young 
idioots,  and  so  densely  do  the  insects  cluster,  on 
them  that  they  cheek  the  growth.  They  do  not, 
however,  produce  such  distortion  as  is  caused  by 
A.  nidUfntin'.  The  laist-named,  by  means  of  the 
constant  puncturing  of  the  leaves  by  its  proboscis, 
causes  these  to  curl  up,  and  beneath  this  shelter 
the  lice  reproduce,  in  certain  seasons,  at  a  great 
rate.  The  foliage  becomes  r<mothered  and 
poisoned  by  their  honey-dew  and  other  excretions 
and  turns  brown;  in  some  cases  the  lice  produce, 
earlier  in  the  year,  yellow  or  rosy-red  galled 
masses  on  the  leaves.  Later  they  may  swarm  on 
the  leaf-stalkr-,  shoots  and  fruitlets,  and  V)y  their 
l)unctures  deform  them.  The  leaves  may  fall  and 
only  a  few  stunted  and  galled  Apples  remain.  The 
crop  is  now  and  then  completely  ruined  by  this 
pest  and  the  trees  have  a  serious  set  back  for  the 
next  season    and  probably   for    a  longer  time. 

The  Green  Apple  Aphi.^  (.4.  pomi)  may  on 
occasions  produce  a  certain  amount  of  leaf-curl, 
])iit  never  to  the  same  disastrous  extent  as  is 
caused  by  .4.  m<difo]i:r.  Moreover,  it  never 
occurs  in  such  vast  numbers.  Tt  imiinly  feeds 
upon  the  young  top  growthi?,  and  although  pro- 
ducing but  little  deformed  growth,  it  nevertheless 
checks  the  health  of  the  tree,  especially  when  on 
young   stock. 

The  Oat  Apple  Aphis  {H.  aveiur)  does  little 
liarm  as  a  rule,  except  where  it  invades  the 
l)lossom  trusses,  in  which  case  the  writer  has  very 
often  seen  appreciable  damage  done.  Tt  produces 
little  or  no  leaf  curling,  appears  earlier,  and 
matures  and  flies  away  much  sooner  than  the 
other  two  kinds. 

A  lijii'iiid nic     (if    flir    Species. — 

(d)  Alate  or  Winged  Viviparous  Fe.male.«;  :  — 

1.  .4.      mdlifoJiir. — Cornicles      black,      rather 

long.     Abdomen    red    and   black. 

2.  A.    pomi. — Corniclo^     black.     r;ither     long. 

Abdomen  green   with  black   lateral  spots. 
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0.  S.  .1 1- en  a' .—Cornicles  pale  brown  to  green. 

rather    short,     constricted    at    base    and 
apex.         Alxlonien     green,      with      black 
lateral  spots. 
(6)  Apterous        or       Wingless       Viviiwrous 
Females  :  — 

1.  A.    »i«/(7o/(.i'.— Blue-black,    slatey-grey    or 

pink.     Cornicles        long,       black;        fat, 
rounded,   and  more  or  less  mealy. 

2.  A.    pomi. — Green;     not    mealy.     Cornicles 

long  and  black. 

3.  S.   arena'. — Green;    not   mealy.      Cornicles 

rather    short,    constricted    at     base     and 
apex,  brown  and  green. 

(c)  Oviparous    Females;   all  Apterous  :  — 
1.  A.   maJifoJia'. — Yellow,   lemon  yellow,   dull 
greenish     yellow     or     grey;     head     dark. 


black  eggs  are  laid  singly,  and  are  at  first  pale; 
they  hatch  out  during  early  April.  The  young  at 
first  live  freely  on  the  tops  of  the  bursting  buds 
and  then  enter  them.  As  the  young  mature  into 
what  are  spgken  of  as  "  Mother  Queens,"  the 
leaves  may  either  curl  up  and  protect  them,  or 
the  insects  may  remain  for  a  short  time  fully  ex- 
posed. These  females  soon  produce  living  young 
with  great  rapidity  in  some  seasons,  and  the  pro- 
geny of  these  as  they  grow  cause  the  leaf  to  curl 
up  and  enclo.se  them  and  their  parents.  Owing 
to  the  constant  sucking  of  the  aphides  and  their 
excrement,  the  leaves  become  scorched,  and  some- 
times fall  off.  As  the  insects  increase  in  numbers 
tliey  pass  to  the  shoots  and  stop  the  growth  of 
the  internodes,  and  deform  them,  a  marked 
'■  stubby  ■'  appearance  being  produced,  even  on 
fairlv  old  trees. 


M.VGXoi.iA  Ca.mpi;ellii  (.soft  pii  kj. 


Cornicles  pale  yellow  to  dusky  yellow. 
darker  at  tips. 

2.  .4.    pomi. — Green    to    dull    yellow;    head 

darkened,   cornicles  black,   cauda    black. 

3.  S.    (irt-naj. — Green,     dull    green,     greenish 

yellow  or  yellow;  head  brownish.  Cor- 
nicles short.  In-own  to  black;  constricted 
at  base  and  apex ;   cauda  dusky  In-own. 

(f/)  Males  :  — 

1.  A.      maJifolia\ — ^Yinged.     Abdomen      dull 

reddish  and  deep  blackish-brown  to 
brown. 

2.  A.  pomi. — Apterous.    Dull  greenish-yellow. 

green  or   yellowish-l)rown. 

3.  S.   orrna:-. — Winged.     Abdomen   black   and 

dull  green,  with  dark  lateral  spot.?. 

Life-Historie.'t. — The  Blue  Bug  or  Rosy  Apple 
Aphis  (A.  mnlifolipe)  passes  the  winter  on  Apples 
and   Pears    in    the    egg    stage.     The    small,  .-hiny. 


In  June  and  July  these  apterous  viviparous 
females  give  rise  to  a  winged  generation  of  in- 
sects, which  often  occur  in  dense  masses  on  the 
branches  and  stems,  and  are  sluggish  in  habits. 
When  very  abundant  they  swarm  all  over  the 
tree;  when  less  plentiful  they  seem  to  collect 
under  the  branches.  Previous  to  the  alatse 
appearing,  the  apertte  also  seem  to  wander  about 
in  a  restless  manner,  and  many  are  caught  in  old 
grease-bands.  Most  of  the  winged  dolphins  _  die, 
but  others  undoubtedly  fly  away  in  July.  Where 
these  latter  fly  to  in  this  country  has  not  yet  been 
traced.  In  America  and  Canada  they  are  said 
to  fly  to  the  plantains  {Plantago  spp.).  None  have 
yet  been  found  on  the  plantains  in  this  country, 
either  above  or  below  ground.  The  writer  has 
carefully  noted  some  thousands  of  these  plants 
pulled  during  the  past  season  for  rabbit  food,  and 
no  trace  of  A.  mnlifoJia'  has  been  seen  in  a  district 
where    this    species    is    very  prevalent.     Moreover, 
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the  writer  has  completely  failed  to  get  alatie  of 
malifolnje  to  reproduce  on  riuntayv.  Un  the  other 
hand  they  have  done  so  on  the  Guelder  Ross 
{Vihiinunn  opidus).  The  only  plant  louse  found 
conunonly  on  plantains  in  Britain  is  the  green 
Aphis  plantufjinis  of  Kaltenbach,  so  often  seen  on 
the  roots,  leaves  and  flower  stalks;  it  is  a  specie.; 
of  very  similar  structural  form  but  is  undoul)t- 
edly  distinct.  The  writer  has  failed  repeatedly  to 
cultivate  this  speciei  on  the  Apple.  It  is  a  well- 
known  and  "  attended  "  species. 

Alate  females  of  irmlifolne  commence  to  return 
to  the  Apples  late  in  September,  but  the  majority 
do  so  in  October  and  even  on  into  November. 
These  returning  migrants  jiroduce  the  apterous 
egg-laying  fenuiles  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
traced,  some  alate  males;  but  some  of  the  latter 
appear  later,  and  it  is  probably  nornuil  that  the 
alate  nudes  fly  back  from  some  host  plant  to  the 
Apples,  at  about  which  tiuie  the  oviparous  females 
are  mature.  On  two  occasions  the  writer  has 
found  this  insect  on  the  Apple  trees  right  through 
the  year. 

The  Green  Apple  Aphis  {Aphis  pnmi).  which 
mainly  lives  on  the  top  shoots  and  is  found  also 
densely  packed  beneath  the  leaves  or  in  scattered 
group-S  may  curl  the  foliage,  but  never  to  the 
same  extent  as  does  the  Blue  Bug.  Like  the 
latter  it  winters  in  the  egg  stage  on  the  Apple  and 
spends  its  whole  life  normally  on  the  Apple  and 
Pear.  The  writer,  however,  has  recently  found  it 
in  several  localities  on  thistles  {Cor(htiis).  both  as 
alatae  and  apterae.  In  two  instances  alatie  taken 
from  tlie  apple  liave  produced  large  colonies  when 
transferred  to  species  of  Carduus  which  have  been 
covered  with  muslin.  This  is  what  may  be  called 
an  "  erratic  migration."  It  may  be  necessary  for 
the  continuity  of  the  species,  yet  it  is  neverthe- 
less very  unusual;  just  as  the  migration  of  the 
Woolly  Aphis  to  the  elm  appear?  to  be  in  this 
and  some  other  countries.  In  any  case,  the  aphis 
returns  to  the  Apple  and  Pear  in  autmnn,  and 
the  eggs  laid  on  them  hatch  out  from  mid-A])iil 
to  early  May.  It  increases  very  slowly  at  first, 
but  later  in  Jmie  and  July  it  frequently  does  so 
very  rapidly,  especially  on  young  stock.  Winged 
feuiales  may  l)e  found  froiu  the  end  of  June  to 
well  into  August,  and  these  migrate  to  other 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  and,  it  seems,  sometiuu*; 
to  thistles.  Undoubtedly  this  species  occurs 
nornudly  all  the  year  on  the  Apple  and  Pear, 
both  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  In  October 
the  sexual  forms  appear;  the  males,  inilike  thon; 
of  the  other  two  species  dealt  with  here,  are  wing- 
less. The  ovii)arous  fenudes,  when  pregnant, 
swarm  on  to  the  shoots  and  deposit  their  eggs. 
The  ova  are  pallid  at  first,  but  soon  becouie  shiny 
black;  they  are  laid  in  masses  all  over  the  young 
wof)d. 

The  Oat-Apple  Aphis  {Sijilioi-oii/iir  a  nun)  -.xi-n 
passes  tlie  winter  on  the  A))i)lc  in  the  egg  stage, 
and  sometimes  on  the  Pear.  The  eggs,  wliich 
are  mostly  laid  singly,  hatch  out  in  April,  and 
the  young  are  to  be  found  on  the  first  leaves.  The 
wingle.s,  females  coming  from  the  larvse  continue 
to  increase  throughout  May,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  alate  females  appear  and  fly  off  luitil  mid- 
June  to  corn,  especially  to  cultivated  and  wild 
oats,  but  also  to  barley,  wlieat  and  griv^ses.  By 
October,  the  corn  feeders  give  rise  to  winged 
fenudes,  which  fly  back  to  the  Apple  and  Pear 
and  produce  yoimg,  which  become  egg-laying 
females,  and  later  on  alate  males  return  and 
fertilise  them.  The  pregnant  females  then  lay 
eggs  on  the  trees,  often  as  late  as  November. 


I'lrccidiuii  mill  Trinttncni. — The  matter  of 
Ijrevention  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  various  host-plants  of  the  Aphideis  cannot  be 
removed.  This  nuiy  be  specially  noticed  in  the 
case  of  Alibis  inalifoliae  and  Siphocuryne  avenie, 
for  it  cannot  be  hoped  to  destroy  all  the  count- 
less plantains  or  whatever  other  plants  they 
attack,  and  certainly  not  the  cereals  and  wild 
grasses. 

Reliance  nnist  consequently  be  placed  on 
treatmi'Ut.  This  nuiy  be  carried  out  by  (1)  timely 
spraying,  or  (2)  dusting  or  dry-spraying  the 
attacked  trc(>s.  If  either  of  these  methods  be 
adopted  in  the  autunm,  so  as  to  kill  the  exposed 
oviparou.3  fenudes  and  thus  prevent  egg-laying,  it 
nuiy  prove  a  preventive  in  the  true  sense,  for 
there  can  be  no  blight  in  the  following  year.  The 
treatment,  or  what  may  be  called  the  preventive 
treatment  in  the  autumn,  nuist  be  very  thorough, 
a?  a  few  apterous  egg-laying  fenuiles  left  nuiy 
deposit  eggs,  and  in  the  spring  the  young  from 
them  may  produce  a  vast  progeny. 

/\ny  spray  used  against  theise  pests  must  be 
a])i)lied  heavily,  really  as  a  "  wash,"  and  not  a 
fine  mist.  Th(>  spray  should  be  applied,  when 
possible,  after  rain.  If  rain  comes  after  the 
spraying  so  much  the  better,  an  the  moisture 
carries  the  wash  into  all  curled  leaves  and 
crevices.  On  the  other  hand  a  powder  or  dust- 
S7)ray  should  be   applied  in  dry  weather. 

In  the  case  of  the  leaf-curling  Apple  Aphis  (.4. 
itiiilifdJin)  it  is  almost  useless  to  spray  when  the 
leaf-curling  has  definitely  started,  as  even  with 
such  very  peru'trative  washes  as  nicotine  and 
pyridine  a  large  number  of  the  insects  are  not 
touched  and  subsequent  iswarms  may  occur. 
finless  spraying  for  the  "  Blue  Bug  "  is  done  when 
the  insects  are  (unte  young,  that  is,  before  the 
so-called  "  Mothei-  Queens  "  have  started  to  curl 
the  young  leaves,  it  i-  d()ui)tful  if  spring  spraying 
is   worth   the  cost. 

With  the  more  open-feeding  species,  such  as 
Apliis  jioini  and  Siphocorync  nvenfr  it  is  very 
different,  for  any  good  aphis  w'ash  will  kill  them 
readily.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  the  most 
pernicious  form?.  It  seems  to  the  writer,  from 
various  experiments  carried  out  during  the  last 
15  years,  that  autumnal  spraying  is  of  special 
value  in  this  particular  ca-se.  Spraying  to  jkill 
the  egg-laying  forms  of  all  three  species,  which 
might  be  called  (|ua>?i-prevention,— appears  tcr  be 
the.  most  satisfactory  method  of  control.  When 
the  Apples  and  Pears  are  harvested,  fruit  growers 
are  not  anxious  to  spray  again,  but  the  writer 
feels  convinced  that  if  they  wish  to  do  away  with 
the  often  serious  damage  cauied  by  the  leaf  curl- 
ing aphis,  they  should  do  so. 

Another  method  of  prevention  has  been  found 
most  satisfactory  for  the  "  Blue  Bug,"  namely 
spraying  with  lime  and  salt.  This  should  be  done 
when  the  l)ud.;  are  swelling  and  just  beginning  to 
burst.  The  young  hatched  aphides  are  killed,  and 
many  that  uuiy  hatch  later  are  ])revented  from 
entering  the  opening  buds.  Some  authorities  ad- 
vise lime  wash  alone,  but  the  writer  has  found 
that  even  a  small  (|uantity  of  salt  has  a  most 
beneficient  effect.  The  wash  is  nuide  of  1  to 
H  cwt.  of  lime;  5  lb.  of  salt;  1(K»  gallons  of 
water. 

The  lime  has  to  be  slowly  slaked  and  run 
through  coarse  sacking  into  the  water  in  which 
the  salt  has  l)een  dissolved.  With  siutable 
sprayers  thi-;  thick  wash  can  be  put  on  with  ease, 
l)ut  readily-cleaned  nozzles  should  be  used.  The 
best  white' lime,  .-md   as  pure  as  possible,   iinist   be 
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obtained.  This  also  undoubtedly  checks  attacks 
of  Apple  Sucker,  cleans  the  trees,  and  the 
materials  are  washed  off  into  the,  soil  and  greatly 
improve  the  health  of  the   trees. 

For  killing  most  young  aphides  in  spring  soft 
soap  and  water  alone  are  (Sufficient  if  the  fluid  is 
applied  heavily,  just  after  the  buds  have  burst. 
The  most  successful  results  obtained  have  been 
with  10  lb.  of  soft  soap  to  100  gallons  of  isoft 
water. 

If  the  treatment  is  left  until  the  leaves  are  well 
opening  out  then  nicotine  at  the  rate  of  8  ounces 
Pyridine  has  been  found  effectual  if  used  at  a 
greater  istrength,  namely  40  ounces,  and  as  it  is 
nuich  cheaper  than  nicotine  it  may  be  recom- 
mended. Its  penetrative  power  into  curled  leaves, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  as 
great  as  nicotine.  Pyridine  as  an  aphis  killer  is 
certainly  of  great  value  as  a  substitute.  As  it  is 
the  curling  of  the  leaves  that  make  aphides  so 
difficult  to  deal  with  even  with  nicotine  or  pyri- 
dine, we  have  to  look  for  other  treatment.  Hence 
it  is  in  autumn,  when  all  three  species  return 
to  the  Apples  and  Pears  and  do  not  curl  up  the 
leaves,  that  it  iseems  they  should  be  attacked.  The 
aphides  are  then  freely  exposed,  and  at  that  time 
a  more  potent  and  normally  cheaper  insecticide 
may  be  safely  used,  namely,  paraffin  emulsion. 
Any  possible  damage  to  the  foliage  will  not 
matter  and,  moreover,  a  heavy  washing  may  be 
given  and  the  drippings  will  fall  on  the  defoli- 
ated matter  and  kill  a  large  percentage  of  the 
egg-laying  females  that  may  have  fallen  with  the 
leaves.  Thus  the  possil)ility  of  a  spring  brood, 
in  any  case  a  large  spring  brood,  is  negatived. 
If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  lime  spraying  should 
be  employed  in  early  spring. 

One  other  point  in  connection  with  the  "  Blue 
Bug "  is  worthy  of  comment,  namely,  the  part 
ants  play  in  distribution.  The  writer  has  time 
and  again  watched  ants,  which  attend  the  plant 
lice  for  their  rich  excretion.5,  carry  the  aphides 
off,  not  only  from  leaf  to  leaf,  but  from  tree  to 
tree.  There  is  no  doultt  whatever  that  ants  play 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  dispersal  of  the 
"  Blue  Bug "  over  a  plantation.  Consequently 
all  possible  steps  must  be  taken  to  eradicate  ant 
nests.  This  may  be  done  by  digging  in  naptha- 
lene  or  pouring  boiling  water  into  holes  made  in 
the  nests. 

Natural  Enemies. — Aphides  have  several 
natural  enemies.  None  appears  to  control  them, 
however,  until  they  have  done  the  harm.  These 
natural  enemies  are  (1)  parasitic  insects,  (2)  pre- 
daceous  insects,  and  (3)  fvmgoid  enemie-.  The 
parasitic  enemies  are  snuill  hymenopterous  in- 
sects, called  Chalcid  Flies;  the  predaceous  are 
Tiady  Bird  Beetles  and  their  larvae  or  CoccinpUidiP; 
the  Aphis  Lions  or  larvje  of  the  Lace  Wing  Flies 
{('In  !/sopi(J»i);  the  Slug  or  Leecli-like  larvae  of 
the  Hover  Flies  {Syrphi(J;r) ;  and  the  maggots  of 
certain  Gall  Midges  iCfruJomyidn').  The  latter 
seem  to  be  most  abundant  in  North  Britain.  None 
of  these,  however,  appears  to  be  of  any  practical 
help  on  a  large  scale,  and  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  them  as  a  means  of  checking  "  Aphis 
Blight.=." 

The  fungoid  enemies,  of  which  there  are  many, 
also  appear  too  late  to  stop  an  epidemic,  and 
when  they  attack  late  colonies,  that  is  after 
all  the  damage  has  been  done,  a  few  Plant 
liice  escape,  enough  to  jiroduce,  under  favour- 
a1)le  circumstances,  a  l)light  in  the  following 
season,  with  which  the  fruit  grower  has  to  con- 
tend.— Jmirnnl  of  the  Board  <>f  A(/riciiUurr, 
April,    1919. 


The  Rose   Garden. 

Suckers. — These  are  a  never-ending  source  of 
trouble  to  the  rose  grower  and  are  invariably 
worst  just  when  the  legitimate  growths  are  be- 
gnuinig  to  lengthen.  The  cutting  back  of  the 
shoots  ni  March  and  early  April,  usually  after 
some  growth  has  been  made,  naturally  reduces 
the  area  over  which  the  sap  was  flowing  and  con- 
sequently the  roots,  which  belong  to  the  stock,  are 
over  supplied  with  moisture,  and  latent  buds  on 
the  stock  are  stinuilated  into  growth  and  appear 
through  the  soil  as  suckers.  Their  early  removal 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  rose  proper  is  to 
survive,  and  it  is  well  to  examine  all  cut  back 
roses  carefully  and  get  the  suckers  away  as 
completely  as  possible.  Sometimes  they  appear  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  plant,  in  which 
case  they  should  be  followed  back  to  the  base 
and  carefully  pulled  off;  in  every  case  the  suckers 
should  be  got  away  as  close  back  to  the  stock  as 
possible.  Early  and  prompt  attention  in  spring 
and  early  summer  will  nearly  rid  the  beds  of 
suckers  for  the  season. 

But  few  roses  are  in  flower  now  in  the  last  week 
or  so  of  May,  with  the  exception  of  Rosa 
Willmottiaj,  a  mass  of  small,  pale  pink  blossoms; 
the  lovely  but  ephemeral  Rosa  Eca;,  which  on  a 
hot  wall  opens  its  small,  rich  yellow  flowers  to 
the  warm  sun;  Rosa  Hugonis,  primrose  yellow, 
and  a  white-flowered,  four-petalled,  unnamed 
species  from  China,  apparently  near  to  Rosa 
sericea.  Teas,  hylirid  Teas  and  hybrid  Perpe- 
tuals  are  only  making  growth,  though  June  will 
see  many  of  them  blossoming.  Green  fly  is 
already  taking  toll,  but  dilute  tobacco  water  or 
Quassia  Extract  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
attack.  The  leaf-rolling  maggot  or  caterpillar  is 
also  in  evidence  and  should  be  assiduously  looked 
for  and  destroyed. 

Broccoli. 

This  most  useful  vegetable  was  unusually  good 
this  spring,  particularly  during  April  and  early 
May,  when  other  vegetables  were  very  scarce. 
The  varieties  Snow's  Winter  White,  Leamington. 
April  Queen  and  Late  Queen  gave  heads  of  fine 
size  and  extra  good  quality.  The  plants  received 
no  manure,  having  been  planted  on  ground  from 
which  a  good  crop  of  Tripoli  Onions  was  obtained. 
The  soil  is  a  heavy  one,  and  the  plants  developed 
slowly  and  firmly  during  the  growing  period. 
Rats  damaged  a  number  of  heads  in  the  centre 
of  plot  l)y  cutting  through  the  stem  and  eating 
the  fruit  close  to  the  ground,  with  the  result  that 
the  heads  toppled  over  and  were  useless.  This  pest 
was  effectively  dealt  with  by  placing  small  bits 
of  Rodine  paste  on  the  ground  in  the  evening. 
The  paste  was  not  touched  by  the  hand  and  any 
unused  pieces  were  gathered  up  on  the  following 
morning.     One  application  was  sufficient. 

Myosotis  White  Pearl 

This  deliglitful  white  Forget-me-Not  has  flowered 
beautifully  during  May  and  is  certainly  an 
acquisition  to  the  spring  garden.  Associated  as 
an  edging  with  Wallflowers  it  has  been  most 
effective,  and  massed  in  the  half-shady,  moist 
parts  of  the  rock  garden  it  has  won  many  ad- 
mirers. White  Pearl  is  readily  raised  from  seeds, 
and  comes  quite  true,  among  several  hundreds 
raised  not  one  varying  from  the  pure  pearly  wliite 
of  the  original.  It  was  raised  and  fixed  by  Mr. 
E.  Bowers,  of  the  Munster  Institute,  Cork,  and 
was  included  in  the  trials  of  Mvosotis  carried  out 
by  the     R.    H.   S.  at  Wisley  in  'l917. 
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Potato  Spraying. — Anangfiiu-nts  for  the  spraying 
of  Potatoes  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 
Many  Allotment  Associations  and  District  Coun- 
cil-: liave  provided  facilities  whereby  allotment 
holders  may  have  the  plots  sprayed  at  a  minimum 
of  expense  and  trouble.  The  Belfast  Garden 
Plots  Association  have  generously  provided  a 
number  of  Knapsack  sprayers,  and  the^e  are  let 
out  to  the  local  committees,  who  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  the  supply  of  spraying 
materials  and  labour.  Some  I'rban  Councils  pro- 
vide spraying  machines,  material  and  lal)otir,  and 
tlien  spray  tlie  allotment'>  at  a  fixed  charge  per 
plot.  Many  schemes  are  in  force,  and  the  two 
suggestions  above  can  be  adapted  to  meet  local 
requirements.  Whatever  scheme  is  adopted  it  is 
essential  that  some  person  with  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  the  subject  should  supervise  the  pre- 
paration of  the  spraying  mixtures,  and  see  that 
the  mixture  is  properly  applied,  because  not- 
withstanding the  great  increase  in  the  acreage  of 
Potatoes  sprayed  on  allotments,  very  rmsatis- 
factory  results  have  been  obtained  owing  to  faulty 
preparation  of  the  mixture,  and  insufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  correct  methods  of  spraying.  Leaflet 
No.  14,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  cleals  with 
this  subject. 

Celery. — It  is  usual  to  prepare  the  trenches 
for  this  croj)  during  the  winter  months,  and  during 
the  spring  and  early  suuuner  utilising  the  ridges 
for  early  crops  of  Radish,  Lettuce,  SiC.  Many 
private  gardeners  take  a  pride  in  a  properly  pre 
pared  Celery  trench  smartly  finislied  off.  The 
trench  should  be  sufficiently  wid(>  to  take  a 
double  row  of  Celery,  and  plenty  of  good 
manure  dug  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Allot- 
ment holders,  as  a  rule,  have  not  much  conveni- 
ence for  raising  plants  under  glass,  and  the  best 
way  is  to  visit  the  nursery  wliere  celery  plants 
are  for  sale,  see  that  the  plants  are  properly  lifted, 
and  get  tliem  planted  in  the  trenches  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  the  soil  is  dry  and  there  is  no  pro- 
spect of  rain  give  a  heavy  watering.  Sliading  is 
often  Jjeneficial  for  a  few  days  after  transplant- 
ing. Leafy  liranches  spread  over  the  tops  of 
the  trenches  will  serve  the  purpose. 

T'RANSPLANTiNfi. — Mauy  Cauliflower.  Broccoli, 
and  other  plants  are  ready  to  plant  out.  An  old 
fashioned  method  is  worthy  of  general  adoption. 
Prepare  a  suiall  tub  or  bucket  of  mud  by  mixing 
soil  and  water  and  dip  the  roots  in  the  mixture. 
Plants  of  the  Cabbage  family  seldom  suffer  from 
transplanting  when  so  treated  and  do  not  reouire 
watering.  Plant  as  deeplv  as  possible  without 
covering  the  centre  of  the  plant,  making  the 
ground   firm. 

Seed  Sowing. — Tlie  last  sowing  of  Peas  can  now 


be  made.  Lettuce  should  be  sown  where  it  is 
likely  to  remain;  this  crop  does  better  during  the 
summer  when  not  transplanted.  Other  seeds 
that  can  be  sown  are  Beet,  especially  tlie  Globe 
variety.  Carrots,  French  and  Runner  Beans,  also 
Swede  and  White  Turnips.  In  odd  corners 
Radish,  also   Mustard    and    Cress  can   be   sown. 

Thinning. — All  our  seeds,  with  the  exception  of 
Peas,  have  germinated  well  and  require  thinning. 
This  will  l)e  done  during  moist  weatlier  if  possible. 
Parsnips.  Onions,  Carrots  and  Turnips  will  re- 
quire first  attention,  and  then  the  ground  will  be 
deeply  hoed  between  the  rows. 

Pests  and  Diseases. — We  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble  last  season  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Turnij)  Fly.  The  perfect  insect  is  easily 
seen,  having  two  prominent  golden  stripes  on  his 
back  or  ratlier  wing  case,  as  it  is,  to  be  correct, 
a  Beetle.  The  Beetle  is  only  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  long,  and  plaj'S  havoc  on  the  rows  of 
seedling  Turnips,  devouring  the  seed  leaves. 
They  are  es])ecially  active  in  hot,  dry  weather. 
We  dusted  the  rows  with  soot  and  lime,  using  two 
parts  of  lime  to  one  of  soot.  On  new  plots 
Leather  Jackets  are  often  troublesome.  Allotment 
holders  do  not  usually  associate  Leather  Jackets 
with  Daddy  Longlegs,  but  they  are  one  and  the 
same.  The  grubs  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants. 
Birds  are  fond  of  these  grubs,  and  turning  the 
ground  up  in  the  autumn,  exposing  it  to  the 
frost,   is  useful,   as  also  is  lime. 

Allotment  holders  should  now  examine  Celery 
plants  for  the  Celery  Leaf  Spot.  Dark  spots  first 
show  on  the  leaves,  which  gradually  extend  until 
practically  the  whole  plant  becomes  infected.  It 
would  he  a  useful  thing  if  all  Celery  jjlants  ^^-ere 
sprayed  on  the  plots  at  the  same  time  as  the 
spraying  of  Potatoes  is  carried  on,  using  the  same 
solution.  The  maggot,  which  also  attacks  Celery, 
can  be  seen  when  the  leaves  are  held  up  to  the 
light.  In  this  case  pick  off  all  the  affected  leaves 
and    burn   them. 

Broad  Beans  are  invariably  attacked  with 
Black  Fly.  When  the  plants  have  reached  a  fair 
height  this  does  not  matter  so  much;  the  tops  can 
be  broken  off  and  burnt.  Occasionally  the  plants 
are  attacked  in  the  young  state,  or  on  plants  which 
liave  been  sown  late,  before  they  are  very  much 
grown.  In  such  cases  paraffin  emulsion  may  be 
1  sed,    or    even  soap   suds    from    the  wash-house. 

Carrot  and  Onion  Fly.— The  l)eds  of  spring 
sown  plants  will  benefit  if  soot  is  scattered  broad- 
cast, especially  after  thinning.  This  will  help  the 
plants  and  ward  off  the  fly.  The  soot  sticks 
better  after  a  shower  of  rain,  or  whei^  the  dew  i.s 
on  the  plants.  Should  rain  occur,  however, 
immediately  after  the  application,  the  operation 
should  be  renewed. 

The  Flower  Border. — During  this  month  sow 
seeds  of  Wallflowers,  Polyanthus,  Canterbury 
Bells.  Sweet  Rocket  and  other  biennials  or 
perennials  desired.  Thin  out  Annuals  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough,  giving  the  plants  plenty 
of  room  to  develop.  All  the  bedding  plants,  such 
as  Geraniums,  should  now  be  in  the  border. 
Sweet  Peas  should  not  be  allowed  to  tumble  by 
postponing  the  staking.  If  so.  they  seldom  re- 
cover in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Many  of  the 
herbaceous  plants  will  also  require  staking.  Place 
three  slicks  around  a  clump,  choosing  stages 
wliich  will  he  tall  and  strong  enough  just  to  sup- 
port the  plant.'),  and  loosely  tie  with  twine  as 
growth  proceeds.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  flower  border  when  the  grass  is  cut 
and   th.'   .■d._^^^   trimmed.  G.    IL   O, 
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The     Month's    Work. 


Southern  and  Western  Counties, 

By  T.  E.  ToiiALix,  Gardener  to  the  Eight  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  K.P.,  Bess- 
borough,    County   Kilkenny. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Planting. — Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
complete  the  planting  of  summer  bedding  plants, 
and  the  filling  of  vases  and  window  boxes  as  eai]y 
in  the  month  as  possible.  For  vases  on  wind- 
swept terraces  or  window  boxes  in  ccpDsed  posi- 
tions it  is  best  to  rely  on  subjects  of  proved 
adaptability,  and  many  charming  combinations 
are  possible  with  these.  For  instance,  white 
Marguerites  may  be  edged  with  pink  or  lof-e- 
coloured  Ivy-leaved  Geranium,  and  the  valuable 
soft  yellow  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis.  which 
flowers  until  late  autumn,  gives  a  charming  effect 
if  edged  with  Vjlue  trailing  Lobelia.  In  all  cases 
put  in  plenty  of  plants,  so  that  the  vase  or  box 
may  quickly  become  well  furnished.  Fuchsias, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hardy  kinds,  require  a 
sheltered  situation,  as  they  suffer  badly  if  ex- 
posed to  high  winds ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
Begonias  started  indoors,  which  can  now  be 
safely  planted  outside.  If  dry  weather  prevails, 
overhead  waterings  should  be  given  every  evening 
mitil  the  plants  are  well  established,  after  which 
the  frequent  use  of  the  Dutch  hoe  will  do  much 
to  promote  growth. 

Staking. — Dahlias  and  herbaceous  plants  that  re- 
quire staking  should  be  attended  to  before  they  are 
likely  to  fall  down,  as  when  the  latter  occurs  it 
means  double  labour  afterwards  and  usually  an 
indifferent  result.  Stakes  should  be  as  iniobstru- 
sive  as  possible,  but  forethought  must,  of  course, 
be  exercised  as  to  the  height  and  strength  of 
stakes  required  by  the  different  subjects  when 
fully  grown.  For  Carnations  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  the  spiral  wire  stakes  sold  by  most  seeds- 
men, as  with  these  no  tying  is  necessary. 

Annuals  such  as  Malope,  Clarkia,  Cornflower, 
See.  are  best  supported  by  branchy  peasticks, 
which  should  be  inserted  amongst  them  when 
they  are  about  a  foot  high.  If  this  is  done  with 
careful  regard  to  their  height  when  in  flower,  the 
stakes  will  then  be   scarcely  noticeable. 

Climbers. ^ — The  young  growths  of  Clematis  and 
many  other  climbing  plants  should  be  attended 
to  at  weekly  intervals  at  this  season,  and  until 
they  conunence  to  flower,  after  which  very  little 
further  attention  is  necessary. 

The   Vegetable   Garden. 

Planting. — Tomatoes  and  Marrows  may  now  be 
planted  out  of  doors.  Tomatoes  require  a  warm, 
sunny  position  and  good  soil,  no  fresh  manure, 
but  a  good  dusting  of  bone  meal  or  superphos- 
phate forked  into  the  ground  before  planting 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  Liquid  manure 
should  not  be  given  until  a  full  crop  of  fruit  has 
set.  When  5  or  6  trusses  of  fruit  have  set  on  a  plant 
it  should  be  stopped  at  the  leaf  above  the  last 
truss,  as  that  will  be  quite  as  many  as  the  plant 
will  have  time  to  perfect  in  any  average  Irish 
sinnmer. 


Contuiue  to  plant  Cauliflowers  as  the  plants 
become  large  enough.  These  require  rich  soil 
and  plenty  of  liquid  manure  during  dry  weather 
The  earliest  Brussels  Sprouts  will  now  be  fit  to 
transfer  to  their  permanent  position.  The  ground 
for  these  should  be  firm  and  not  too  rich.  They 
should  be  planted  at  three  feet  apart  each  way. 

Celery  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  ready.  On 
no  account  should  the  plants  be  allowed  to  become 
drawn  and  crowded  before  doing  so.  Plant  nine 
inches  apart  in  well  manured  trenches,  and  water 
copiously  after  planting.  Frequent  dustings  with 
soot  well  watered  in  afterwards  will  prevent  the 
leaf  mining  maggot,  besides  greatly  encouraging 
the   growth  of  the  plants. 

Sowing.— Midseason  and  late  Peas  may  be 
sown  up  to  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  is  a 
good  plan  at  this  season  to  sow  Peas  in  shallow 
trenches,  at  the  bottom  of  which  some  old  hot- 
bed material  has  been  dug  in  deeply.  Scatter 
the  seeds  thinly  along  the  trench  and  cut  down 
enough  soil  from  the  sides  to  cover  them.  This 
system  to  a  great  extent  prevents  drought  and 
consequent  mildew,  and  the  trench  greatly  facili- 
tates watering,  should  a  long  spell  of  hot  weather 
render  this  necessary. 

A  sowing  of  Coleworts  may  still  be  made  to 
provide  plants  for  ground  cleared  of  early  crops, 
and  a  border  should  also  be  sown  with  Short  Horn 
Carrots  for  using  in  a  young  state  during  autumn 
and  winter.  Dwarf  Beans,  Spinach,  Lettuce  and 
Turnips  should  be  sown  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
or  so  to  ensure  a  succession  of  these  vegetables. 


An  American  Cowslip   (page  89). 
Dodecatheon    integrifolia. 
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IRISH     GARDENING. 


Cucumbers  may  now  be  planted  in  tbe  cold 
frames  from  which  annuals  have  been  cleared. 
It  is  best  to  plant  in  a  small  mound  of  good  soil, 
just  enough  to  plant  in,  consisting  of  three  parts 
good  loam  to  one  part  of  manure,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  bone  meal.  Afford  air  to  the  frames  with  care, 
and  close  early  in  the  afternoon  after  syringing 
the  plants  and  surroundings.  When  five  or  six 
leaves  have  been  formed  take  out  the  point  of 
the  shoot,  to  encourage  the  production  of  fruit- 
ing lateral  growths,  which  should  be  stopped  at 
one  leaf  beyond  the  fruit.  When  roots  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  give  a  topdressing  of 
similar  compost.  This  will  require  doing  every 
Aveek,  and  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  soak  the  plants 
with  water  before  applying  the  soil. 


Thk  Fruit  G.\rden. 

Melons  may  be  grown  in  cold  frames  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  that  just  described  for  Cucum- 
bers, except  that  no  manure  except  bone  meal 
should  be  given  until  a  crop  of  fruit  has  been 
set.  Wlien  this  has  been  secured  a  rich  top- 
dressing  may  l)e  applied,  and  plenty  of  water 
afforded  until  the  fruits  approach  nuiturity,  when 
(Irier  conditions  must  prevail  to  encourage  the 
ripening  process. 

W.\LL  Trees. — Tie  in  the  leading  shoots  on  young 
Phun  trees  now  and  stop  all  other  growths  at  the 
fourth  leaf.  Older  trees  that  have  covered  their 
allotted  space  should  have  their  shoots  stopped 
in  tlie  same  way,  doing  the  top  half  of  the  tree 
first,  and  letting  a  week  elapse  before  the  growths 
on  the  lower  half  are  pinched.  In  this  way  the 
balance  of  vigour  will  be  maintained,  and  any 
check  in  the  flow  of  sap  to  the  fruits  will  be 
avoided.  If  heavy  crops  have  set,  a  little  thin- 
ning may  be  done  at  this  stage,  but  do  not  re- 
move too  many,  because  some  always  drop  during 
the  stoning  period,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
fruits  of  Apricots  and  Peaches.  Wall  trees  bear- 
ing good  crops  require  frequent  and  copious 
waterings  with  well  diluted  liquid  uiainire.  after- 
wards nuilching  them  with  strawy  manure  or 
short  grass  from  the  lawns.  Strawberries  should 
1)0  netted  before  they  connnence  to  colour.  The 
nets  are  best  hung  on  wires  supported  by  poles 
five  feet  high.  A  roll  of  three  feet  wire  netting 
should  be  placed  around  the  bed  next  the  ground 
and  nailed  to  the  i)osts,  and  the  Strawberry  net 
fastened  to  the  top  of  the  wire  netting.  This 
metliod  preserves  the  net  from  rotting  on  the 
groinid.  besides  enabling  the  fruit  to  be  picked 
in  couifort. 


Midland  and  Northern  Counties. 

By   W.    Roberts,   Gardener   to  Lady  Emily   Bury 
Charleville    Forest,    Tullamore,    King's    County. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Do  no  cut  Asparagus  too  late.  Givt>  mauure 
water  if  possible,  and  a  dressing  of  salt  will  be 
very  beneficial.  A  few  Peas  and  Beans  nuiy  still 
be  sown  for  late  crops.  The  early  varieties  of 
round-seeded  Peas  generally  give  the  l)est  results 
from  the.se  late  sowings.  Continue  to  plant  out 
Jiroccoli,  Cauliflower.  &c.,  and  give  water  plenti- 
fully until  started  into  growth.    Transplant   uiain 


crop  Celery  witli  unusual  care;  sow  Chicory  and 
plant  out  Lettuce;  also  make  another  small  sow- 
ing of  the  latter.  Attend  to  the  thinning  of  all 
crops,  such  as  Onions,  Parsley,  Turnips,  &c., 
choosing  showery  weather  for  the  operation. 
Ridge  Cucumbers  may  be  put  out  where  required 
for  pickling.  Earth  up  main  crop  Potatoes,  and 
where  spraying  is  adopted  have  everything  in 
readiness.  Sow  Endive  and  full  crop  Turnips, 
and  keep  the  hoe  going  on  all  and  every  occasion 
auiongst  growing  crops  with  a  view  to  keeping 
clean  and  preventing  too  much  evaporation  during 
dry  and  hot  weather.  This  is  a  good  time  to  pre- 
pare Mushroom  beds  where  these  are  appreci- 
ated; they  can  be  made  either  inside  or  out  with 
equal  success  providing  the  correct  material  is 
obtainai)le — viz.,  good  sweet  horse  manure,  failing 
which  my  experience  is  that  you  are  only  courting 
failure. 

Flower  Garden. 

Conqjlete  all  bedding  out  as  soon  as  possible  so 
as  to  obtain  the  maxinnun  amount  of  flower  as 
early  as  possible.  Thin  all  annuals  sown  outdoors, 
and  sow^  the  various  biennials  and  perennials  for 
transplanting  in  autumn,  and  there  is  still  time 
to  sow  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Primula.  &c.,  where 
not  already  sown.  Put  Chrysanthenunns  into 
flowering  pots,  and  attend  to  the  staking  of  any- 
thing requiring  same  in  time,  as  it  entails  double 
labour  if  things  are  allowed  to  fall  over. 

Fruit  Garden  and  Houses. 

A  sluirp  look  out  will  have  to  be  kept  for  pests 
of  all  sorts  on  wall  trees  such  as  Plums,  Pears,  &e., 
and     either     pick     off     and     destroy,     as     in     the 
case    of    the   various    caterpillars,    or    wash    with 
some    safe    insecticide   in  the    case  of    ajjliis,  &c. 
Also  pay   attention  to  thinning  the  fruits;  this   is 
an  operation  tliat  pays  from  every  point   of  view, 
and  should  be  carried  out  wherever  possible.  Keep 
the  soil   stirred  al)out  the.  roots  of   all  wall  fruits, 
and    water     if     required,     and    nudch    with      any 
sort  of  old  hotbed   material,  leaf  soil;   short   grass 
from      lawns    will     greatly      assist.     Strawberries, 
which   seem  to   me   to   be   considerably  later   than 
last   year,    will    require    to    have    nets    ready    for 
])rotection   against   birds,  as  they  generally   attack 
the    early    fruits   most,    esfjecially   if   the    weather 
is  dry   and   hot.     Where  a  conveniently  sized  plot 
is  kept   for  dessert   purposes  it  is   a   good   plan  to 
raise  the  net  on  wires  or  strings  so   as  to  enable 
one  to  gather  in  couifort.  but  for  general  purposes 
I  find  it  suffices  to  stretch  the  nets  along  or  across 
the  rows,   the  foliage   ])eing  sufficient  to   keep   the 
nets  clear  of  the  fruit.     Anywhere   that  forcing  is 
still    carried    on,  the  end   of  the   month  is  a  good 
time   to  layer   the  early  batch  of   runners,   and   it 
always  pays  to  select  the  best  runners,  it  being  a 
waste  of   time    to    take    them    ha])hazardly    wlien 
layering   for   this   purpose.     Work   in    the  vineries 
and   ])eaeh-houses    will    consist    of    stopping,    tying, 
thinning,  .syringing  and  damping,  as  well  as  water- 
ing.    Vines    in    the    early    houses  showing    colour 
will    require   a    constant  circulation    of  air.     Some 
growers    recommend(>d    a    little    left    on    at    night, 
but  I  would  only  advise  this  wliere  artificial   heat 
is  employed,  at  least  for  the  ])resent  montli.    Those 
iilreacly  thiinied  and  swelling  will   be  benefited   l)y 
an    iijjplication  of  some  reliable   aitific'ial   or  weak 
liquid'  manure,     and    a     good    dressing     of    lime 
watered  in  is  of  great  help  at  this    period, 
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'X'HE  Department  of  Agri- 
culture desires  us  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Vital  Import- 
ance of  thorough  and  effective 
spraying  of  the  Potato  Crop, 
both  as  a  preventive  of  the 
blight  and  as  an  important 
factor  for  increasing  the  yield. 
Timely  and  thorough  Spraying 
offers  an  Effective  Barrage 
to  the  advance  of  this  insidious 
foe. 
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Cart   Sprayer,  3  and  5  row 
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The   Vegetable    Products    Committee 

IRISH     BRANCH 

President— The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Headfort. 
Hon.  Secretary— Sir  Frederick  W.  Moore,  M.R.I.A. 
Hon.  Treasurer— D.  L  Raimsay,  J.P. 


With  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  the  VEQETABLE  PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE 
has  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  LORD  CHARLES 
BERESFORD  for  supplying  Vegetables,  Fruit,  J?im,  &c.,  to  the 
NORTH  SEA  FLEET,  in  cionnection  with  which  the  IRISH 
BRANCH  has  been  registered  at  the  Head  Offices,  London, 
and  through  whom  all  enquiries  respecting  Iroland's  con- 
tributions to  the  project  should  be  made. 

"  The  moat  ample  expression  of  our  thankfulness  can 
never  repay  the  debt  which  the  people  of  these  Islands  owe  to 
the  gallant  Officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  who,  by  their  cease- 
less vigil  on  the  danger-strciwn  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  are 
maintalnlns  us   In  comparative  peace  and  quiet." 

The  Committee  of  the  Irish  JBranch  appeal  for  help  in  main- 
taining^ as  far  as  possible,  regular  supplies  to  the  NAVAL 
BASE  allocated  to  them,  both  by  Gifts  of  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts and  contributions  of  nioney  to  supplement  the  supplies 
by  purchase  in  the  Market.  Such  gifts  are  urgently  required 
to  keep  up  the  supply  during  the  trying  winter   months. 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  invite  enquiries,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  in- 
formation and  particulars  as  I  to  forwarding  gifts,  on  application. 
Remittances  to  be  made    to  MR,  D.  L.  RAMSAY. 

Offices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 

5   MOLESWORTH  STREET.  DUBLIN 
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Rhododendrons  at  Rowallane  in  May* 


B\  H.  Armytage  ^Ioore. 


Where  a  representative  eolleetion  of  Fihodo- 
dendrons  is  grown  the  number  of  ^lay-flowering 
plants,  both  species  and  hybrids,  is  so  extensive 
that  only  a  selection  from  them,  can  be  refeiTed 
to  within  the  limits  of  an  article  such  as  this. 
Amongst  species,    a  first-rank  position  must 


gardens.  Ajjart  from  the  extreme  brilliancy  of 
the  flowers,  its  good,  compact  habit,  and  ap- 
parent hardiness,  the  plant  possesses  the  fur- 
ther conspicuous  merit  of  starting  late  into 
growth,  and  thus  escaping  the  terrors  of  spring 
frosts. 


Photo  hi)] 


Rhododendron  Loderi,    v.\r.    Pretty  Polly, 

Royal   Botanic    Garden.s.    Glasnevin.  [W.  E.Tiei-ithkl-. 


be  assigned  to  Eh.  neriljiorum  (mentioned  in 
my  previous  notes  under  Xo.  8939  of  Forrest), 
whose  season  of  flowers  extends  well  into  May, 
though  brilliant  blooms  were  noticeable  from 
mid-April  onwards.  I  need  add  little  to  the 
description  of  this  plant  that  I  have  previously 
ventured  to  give  in  the  pages  of  Irish  Gardex- 
iXG,  except  to  say  that  in  Rh.  neriiflorum  we 
have  a  plant  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  en- 
thusiasm, and  one  which  seems  destined  to 
take  a  proud  place  in  all   good  Rhododendron 


In  RJi.  callimorphum  we  have  another  out- 
standing plant  which  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion here  this  season.  Of  neat,  compact  habit, 
the  leaves  are  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  blue- 
white  beneath,  as  in  Rh.  Thomsonli.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  a  loose  yet  shapely  truss, 
the  bursting  bud  being  of  a  brilliant  cherry-red, 
fading  off  as  the  blooms  expand  to  a  delicate 
salmon-pink,  faintly  tinged  with  lilac,  beauti- 
fully marked,  with  a  striking  crimson  blotch  at 
the  base  of  the  bell-shaped  corolla.     The  effect 
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of  a  group  of  i)lautri  in  lull  liower  at  the  base 
of  a  bold  rock  has  been  very  effective  here 
(luring  the  past  month. 

RJi.  Bailciji  may  fairly  be  tlescribed  as  both 
interesting  and  attractive.  Hailing  from  tli'j 
Brahmaputra  River,  at  the  Thibet-JBurmese 
l)end — a  district  probably  not  collected  from 
before — this  species  was  introduced  by,  and  has 
been  named  after,  its  discoverer,  Col.  ]^ailey. 
It  belongs  to  the  lepidotum  series,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  larger  leaves  and  conspicuous 
lacemose  truss  of  petunia-coloured,  saucer- 
shaped  flowers.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaf 
is  of  a  pleasing  grey -green,  and  the  imder  sur- 
face orange-brown.  The  whole  plant,  v>hen 
well-flowered,  presents  a  delicate,  graceful  ap- 
pearance, and  at  once  fills  the  eye  as  something 
i)oth  distinct  and  striking.  Amongst  a  batch 
of  Rh.  Baileiji  seedlings,  we  find  a  number  of 
diminutive  jilants  of  dainty  appearance,  and 
more  sparsely  flowered  than  the  type,  which 
Professor  Balfour  informs  me  may  prove  to  b- 
a  distinct  species,  /i'/'.  fli ijoducinh ,  wliieh  is 
known  to  inhabit  a  neighbouring  station  in 
Bhutan. 

Rh.  zaleucum  flowered  here  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  and  has  certainly  not  done  itself 
justice  as  3'et.  The  fiower  is  not  unlike  that  of 
R]i.  areotrcphcs,  ranging  in  colour  frf)m  white 
1o  pink  and  sha<les  of  lilac.  The  young  foliage 
is  almost  worthy  to  rank  with  A)i(Jroi}K>da 
jdponica  for  effect  of  colour,  and,  in  addition, 
the  underside  of  the  leaf  is  of  a  beautiful  blue- 
white.  This,  indeed,  ought  to  prove  a  valuable 
shiub  for  the  rock-garden. 

The  true  Rh.  chariantlnnii  is  a  ilclightful 
free-flowering  ])lant  of  the  yunnaiiense  type, 
whose  colour  may  be  described  as  a  blending 
of  mauve  and  pink.  Jiikewisc,  7?//.  Dariil- 
>i<)nianuiii,  with  lather  more  ])ink  than  iiiau\i\ 
a  profuse  bloomer  and  good  grower.  liojh  of 
these  are  vai'iable  species,  with  many  Iwtcv- 
Tuediate  forms,  but  they  are  all  characterised 
by  extreme  freedom  of  flower,  delicate  shades 
of  colour,  and  good,  upright  habit.  Tn  this 
category  RJi .  AuijiiHtinii  should  also  be  placed, 
the  blue-lilac  colouring  in  some  specimens 
i)eing  (]uite  remarkable,  though,  perhaps,  to 
some  eyes  the  ])iihT  shades  may  well  yruw 
more  attractive. 

Rlt.  n'lnth'uiiini,  pale  purple,  and  /.'//.  rlmr- 
topliiiIliiiH ,  nearly  white,  are  both  decorative 
subjects,  which  matur"  their  growth  rapidly 
after  flowering,  and  some  de\clop  into  sha])ely 
six-feet  bushes.  RJi .  viUo.su m,  bristling  with 
liairs,  alike  on  leaf  and  stem,  j/roduces  Ijlooms 
of  varying  shades  of  reddish  purple,  some  of 
which  are  certainly  striking,  if  not  i)arficularly 
attractive.  A  bed  of  RJi.  areofn-iiJns  was  re- 
markable for  a  multitude  of  flowers,  praeticalK- 


hiding  e\  eiy  leaf,  the  colour  s  arying  from  white 
to  pink  and  mauve.  RIt.  decuntiit  has  developed 
five  tiusses  of  bloom,  and  the  delicate  fragrance 
of  the  pure  white  blossoms  no  less  than  their 
size  and  substance  make  this  a  plant  of  high 
garden  value,  and  one,  moreover,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  develop  into  a  conspicuous  specimen. 

.\gainst  a  north  wall,  both  Rh.  Kdgwortliii 
and  Rib.  scsteriamnn  have  flowered  attrac- 
tively, the  latter  in  particular  with  twenty-nine 
fully  exjianded  blooms,  })roviding  a  beautiful 
object  to  look  upon,  and  shedding  a  delicious 
fragrance.  Under  a  cool  rock  Rh.  aHtiinnicum 
opened  several  white  funnel-shaped  flowers, 
somewhat  resembling  a  white  Lapageria.  The 
foliage  is  neat,  and  distinetly  aromatic. 

h'h.  Kit  nii.schaticii  III ,  ])roverbially  parsi- 
monious of  bloom,  opened  a  few  isolated 
flowers,  and  is  develo])ing  into  an  attractive 
mat  of  green.  There  is  really  less  virtue  in  the 
(■ulti\atiou  of  this  spi'cies  than  is  eoinnionly 
sup|)Ose(l.  and  perha))s  if  people  would  cease  to 
irritate  the  |)lant  with  Sphagnum  Moss  and 
j)anes  of  glass,  and  content  themselves  with 
setting  it  firmly  into  sandy  peat  on  the  north 
side  of  a  big  stone,  a  hap])ier  future  might  be 
in  store  for  what  is  really  (juite  a  sociable  little 
subject. 

I  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  say  as  much 
for  Rh .  Chaiiiacrifitu^,  but  as  we  are  beyond  his 
season  we  can  disregard  his  sulking  hal)its  for 
the  ])resent. 

\  ten-year-old  j)lant  of  lih.  il lifpthiainini , 
raised  here  from  Indian  seed,  has  borne  its  first 
flowers,  of  miexpected  whiteness,  on  a  stalk  of 
pale  green,  the  whole  truss  without  a  single 
tinge  of  pink,  and  apparently  distinct  from  th(> 
typical  plant,  both  in  colour  and  m  the  more 
bell-sha]>e(l    formation  of  the   llowi'r. 

////.  ['(/.ST//;,  with  beautiful  clusters  ol'  shell- 
pink  blooms,  ])r(jvides  a  chaiming  subject  foi' 
the  lock-garden  in  early  .May.  This  is  surely  i\ 
plant  which  richly  deserves  more  extended  cul- 
ti\atioH  than  it  hitherto  appears  to  have  met 
with.  ////.  iiidlcinii  and  its  various  forms  pro- 
\iilc  ailiiiiiable  decoration,  and  are  well  worthy 
of  such  shelter  as  they  usiiall_\-  appeal'  to 
reipiire. 

As  regards  May-flowcriiig  hybrids,  a  very  ex- 
tensive list  might  easily  be  compiled,  but  the 
I'ollowing  selection  can  be  confidently  recom- 
tneiideil  for  gt'ileial  cult  i\  at  ion  : — /*//(/,•  I'cail. 
W  hllr  (!rm,  Lmhi's  IVliHr.  Durlirss  of  I'nrl- 
1(111(1.  Min.  K .  f\  SliiliiKi,  Ciinlhid.  I'ldnicllicii.-;, 
IhKjshol  li'iihii,  I  )(iiic(isl  cr,  l.ddii  l)cciri<, 
( '(icoiKi ,  .J.  (1.  Milldis.  ( Idiiii  IJcl  I  ii ,  ,1  (dm 
Wdlcrcr,  Vird.  ]\'dl('icr,  l.ddii  llrcij  llijcrldu, 
AVicc,  Strafrqi.^f ,  I'',r('rcslid  n  ii  iii .  l^'dsl  luisii  ni 
II.  id..   Mm.  W.  Aqnrw. 

I'Oth  .Tune,  lOlo; 
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Hardy   Calceolarias. 

The  gorgeous  Calceolarias  of  the  greenhouse 
are  objects  of  much  admiration,  and  never 
fail  to  attract  visitors  at  iiower  shows  and  in 
public   gardens. 

To  the  lover  of  the  outdoor  garden,  and 
especially  to  one  who  is  interested  in  rock 
gardening,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  several 
species  and  at  least  one  hybrid  may  be  grown 
in  the   open. 

There  are  two  sections — viz.,  herbaceous 
species  and  shrubby  species,  looked  at  from 
a  gardening  point  of  view. 

To  the  first  section  belongs  C.  plantaginea, 
a  low  growing  plant  spreading  by  means  of 
short  side  growths;  the  leaves,  formed  in 
rosettes,  are  broadly  ovate  with  toothed  mar- 
gins and  attain  a  considerable  size  in  moist 
positions.  The  flowers,  produced  on  slender 
stems,  nine  inches  to  a  foot  high,  are  a  fine 
bright  yellow,,  a  good  i)lant  nzaking  a  fine 
show. 

C.  polyrhiza  increases  rapidly  by  means  of 
wide-spreading  rhizomes,  and  quickly  finds 
its  way  into  conditions  which  suit  it.  At 
Glasnevin,  where  it  was  originally  planted  in 
a  small  bog,  it  spread  vip  a  bank  on  one  side 
and  established  itself  among  the  roots  of  ferns 
growing  there  ;  it  appears  to  like  rather  drier 
conditions  than  C.  plantaginea.  The  leaves 
are  long  and  narrowed  into  a  petiole  and  are 
softly  hairy  on  both  surfaces.  The  flowers, 
produced  singly  on  slender  stems,  have  a 
rounded  "pouch"  yellow  with  numerous 
reddish  brown   spots  underneath. 

Calceolaria  John  Innes  is  a  remarkably  fine 
plant  raised  at  the  John  Innes  Horticultui'ul 
Institute,  Surrey.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing 
the  two  species  previously  mentioned,  and 
combines  the  good  qualities  of  both  parents. 
In  habit  it  closely  resembles  C.  plantaginea, 
forming  a  comparatively  compact  mass  in- 
creasing by  short  side  growths ;  the  leaves  are 
intermediate,  narrower  than  those  of  C.  jilant- 
aginea,  but  not  showing  the  distinct  petiole 
of  C.  polyrhiza.  The  flowers,  produced  in  pairs, 
are  carried  on  wiry  stems  nine  inches  to  a 
foot  in  height ;  they  are  longer  than  either  of 
the  parents,  the  pouch  widening  as  it  expands, 
becoming  somewhat  wedge-shaped.  The  coloiu- 
is  bright  yellow,  with  a  few  brown  spots  on 
the  underside  of  the  pouch. 

Shrubby   Speciks. 

Of  these  there  is  a  considerable  number,  but 
only  a  very  few  can  be  grown  outside,  and  these 
only  in  the  milder  parts  of  the  country,  or  in 
very  slieltered  positions. 

C.  alba  is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  with 
narrow    dark    green    leaves,    slightly    toothed. 


The    tlowers,    produced    in   branched    racemes 
are  small  and  pure  white.     The  whole  plant  is 
somewhat  viscid  or   clammy.      This   makes   an 
mterestmg   wall  plant,    and   is  worth  persever- 
mg  with  where  good  plants  are  appreciated. 

C.  integrifolia  is  fairly  hardy  ni  mild  locali- 
ties or  with  shelter.  The  leaves  are  oval, 
tapering  to  a  blunt  point,  dark  green  above, 
grey  below  with  prominent  veins.  The  flowers! 
produced  in  clusters  on  long  stems,  are  bright 
yellow,  and  make  a  good  display  from  July 
fmwards. 

C.  Sinclaiii  is  an  attractive  plant  where  it 
succeeds,  but  cannot  be  reckoned  as  hardy, 
though  it  lives  in  a  cold  frame,  and  is  frequently 
subjected  to  frost.  Where  it  can  be  kept  fairly 
dry  in  winter  it  seems  to  survive  all  right,  and 
a  position  should  be  selected  accordingly  when 
planting  in  the  open.  The  base  of  a  wall,  or 
a  sheltered  dry  position  in  the  rock  garden, 
where  M'ater  could  be  applied  in  summer,  would 
seem  to  offer  the  greatest  hopes  of  success. 
C.  Sinclairi  forms  a  low-spreading  bush,  the 
leaves,  green  above  and  whitish  below,  are 
distinctly  stalked,  the  stalk  and  midrib  of  the 
leaf  being  tinged  with  a  dull  reddish  brown 
colour.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  I'eddish 
purple  spots. 

C.  violacea  is  certainly  one  of  the  hardiest, 
and  survives  in  a  variety  of  positions,  but  re- 
quires protection  from  cold  winds.  The  leaves 
are  oval  lanceolate  and  stalked,  while  the  light 
violet-coloured  flowers  are  marked  with  darker 
spots  below.  Given  shelter  in  winter  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  moisture  in  summer,  C. 
violacea  is  a  most  attractive  and  distinct 
])lant  wortliy  of  a   place   among  choice  things. 

X.,   Dublin. 

At   Powerscourt 

With  the  Dubhn  Microscopic  Club. 

On  Saturday,  the  28th  June,  the  Dublin 
Microscopic  Club  held  its  annual  outing  in 
the  magnificent  gardens  and  grounds  of 
Powerscourt. 

Lord  Powerscourt  gave  the  members  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  accorded  them  permis- 
sion to  go  where  they  liked  and  examine  every- 
thing  of  interest. 

The  magnificent  specimens  of  Pinus  radiata 
(insignis)  flanking  the  approach  to  the  entrance 
gate  gave  the  key  to  the  whole  place.  These 
noble  specimens,  splendidly  branched  and  of 
great  height  and  girth,  are  among  the  finest 
to  be  seen  anywhere.  Just  inside  the  entrance 
are  many  fine  old  Beeches,  with  clean,  straight 
boles  such   as  delight  the  forester's   eye. 

In  the  grounds  surrounding  the  mansion, 
and  surrounded  by  hills,  the  collection  of  trees, 
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particularly  Conifers,  is  remarkable,  and  tiie 
individual  specimens  are  such  as  are  rarely 
met  with. 

Noble  examples  of  the  Sitka  si)ruce,  Picea 
sitchensis,  were  a  feature  of  great  interest,  con- 
sidering the  Vidue  of  this  tree  for  fcji'estry 
])urposes. 

Other  Piceas  of  great  interest  and  beauty 
at  Powerscourt  are  P.  polita,  P.  morinda,  and 
P.   hondcensis. 

The  silver  firs  are  represented  by  fine 
specimens  of  Abies  grandis,  A.  nobilis,  A. 
nordmanniana  and  A.  pectinata.  Of  Pines, 
P.  excelsa,  P.  ])onderosa,  and  P.  cembra  were 
noted  as  very  large  trees.  Remarkable  si)eci- 
mens  of  Sequoia  gigantea,  rising  like  tall  spires, 
are  a  notable  feature,  while  the  Cedars  are 
represented  by  Cedrus  Deodara  and  Cedrus 
fitlantica  glauca,  both  fine  specimens. 

A  collection  of  young  Larches  planted  on  a 
sloj)ing  bank  was  examined  with  much  interest. 
Anicdig  others  were  noted,  Larix  europtea,  L. 
le])tolcpis,  L.  montana,  L.  Kurillensis,  i.^. 
occidentalis,    Ac,   are  all  doing  well. 

It  was  only  possible  to  take  a  passing  glance 
at  the  fine  plantations  of  Douglas  Fir,  Pseu- 
dotsuga  Douglasii,  planted  closely  on  strictly 
forestry  lines,  but  the  fine  healthy  appearance 
and  good  growth  of  the  trees  were  favourably 
commented  on.  Other  interesting  Conifers 
seen  were  fine  sj^eeimens  of  Cupressus  obtusa 
aurea,  and  C.  pisifera  squaiTosa,  both  so  de- 
sirable as  ornamental  trees  in  parks  and  gar- 
dens. Fitzroya  j)atagonica  was  much  admired, 
this  uncommon  Patagonian  and  Chilian  twc 
being   rarely  seen  in  such  fine  condition. 

Of  hardwoods  there  are  fine  examples  of 
Sycamore  and  Beech,  and  the  (tlier  com- 
moner trees  of  our  woods  and  parks. 

Xf)tliofagus  betuloides  near  the  lake  is  i)ro- 
biibly  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the 
country,  and  was  examined  with  mnch  in- 
terest by  the  members  of  the  j)arty.  Jt  is  one 
of  the  evergreen  Beeches  of  South  America, 
l)earing  closely  placed  ovate,  toothed  leaves 
dotted  with  glands  on  the  lower  siu'face.  Tlie 
liandsome  and  distinct  a|)))earance  r)f  this  tree 
was   iTuicli   admired. 

In  the  gardens  jjroper  the  abundant  fruit 
crop  was  noticed,  togethei-  with  the  well- 
managed  aj)pearance  of  the  vegetable  (piarters 
and   flower  bordeis. 

Mr.  Lee,  head  gardener,  is  a  well-known 
competitor  at  our  Dublin  shows,  and  bis  Swt'et 
Peas  are  marvels  (4  skilful  cultivation. 

In  the  gardens  the  party  was  again  nirt  !)>• 
Lord  Powerscourt,  wlio  very  kindly  conducted 
the  members  through  the  mansion  house. 
The  magnificent  rooms  and  halls  were  a  source 
r)f  wonder  and  admiration,  while  intense  in- 
terest  was   added  to  the   four  l)y  the   presence 


of  Lord  Powerscourt,  who  kindly  explained  the 
history  and  origin  of  the  beautiful  j^aintings, 
wonderful  ceilings,  and  other  objects  of  art 
contained  therein,  many  of  them  brought  from 
far  countries  by  Lord  Powerscourt 's  ancestors. 
Not  the  least  interesting  was  an  immense  array 
of  war  trophies  collected  by  Lord  Powerscomt 
on  the  battlefields  of  France  and  the  Darda- 
nelles during  the  late  war  when  serving  with 
his  regiment.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  de- 
liglitful  tour  the  members  were  kindly  enter- 
tained to  a  bountiful  tea  on  the  terrace,  to 
which  tliey  were  ready  to  do  amj)le  justice. 

The  return  to  Dublin  was  accomjjlished 
witliout  incident,  and  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  present  that  the  outing  had  been 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Club.  Visitor. 

In   the   North, 

To  the  gardener  whose  time  is  mostly  spent  in 
the  Dublin  district  a  visit  to  the  north  is  always 
a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration.  The  gardeners 
of  the  north,  whether  professionals  or  ow-ners, 
are  enthusiasts,  and,  moreover,  appear  to  enjoy 
a  visit  from  anyone  interested  in  plants  and 
gardens. 

In  the  first  week  of  -June  a  garden  still  I'etains 
miich  of  its  vernal  fairness — in  the  north  there 
was  no  lack  of  beauty  and  interest. 

The  first  garden  visited  w;is  at  The  Bush, 
near  Antrim,  the  home,  as  many  of  our  readers 
know,  of  ■Mr.  H.  D.  M.  J^arton,  and  the  rock 
garden  is  something  to  remember.  The  follow- 
ing plants  were  noted  at  random  as  we  wandered 
through  the  glades  and  valleys  of  the  rockery, 
which  covers  at  j)resent  just  about  one  acre:  — 

/'.  ]]'(ir(Hi. — Tile  Bush  variety  is  a  handsome 
and  stril'ini;  jilaiit,  ipiite  2  feet  high,  bearing 
handsome  und)els  of  sweet-scented  flowers,  a 
shade  jtaler  than  the  type,  but  the  flower  stems 
are  nuich  taller.  Cyprepediuni  maciantJion, 
with  its  dark  rose-coloured  "pouches,"  was 
doing  well  on  a  moist,  shady  ban!';,  in  company 
witb.  ('.  r«/rrf>///.s. 

r utddria  grandifloid ,  witli  pi^ndulous  yellow 
flowers,  flourishes  near  by.  Silrnr  .l.s/rr/r/.s, 
though  not  uncommon,  was  very  vigorous  and 
sti-iking,  with  its  heads  of  diU'k  I'ed  flowei's  ;  and 
not  far  away  the  dwarf  RUoiloiUniiiini  h'n  mtx- 
chaticion,  about  4  inches  liigh,  but  a  foot 
across,  was  carrying  several  rosy-red,  wide-open 
flowers.  This  tiny  species  evidently  enjoys  a 
cool,  moist  soil,  and  spreads  by  means  of  under- 
ground runners.  .Mi-.  Lartfin  lielieves  that  Rh . 
Ka)iiisc]i(iliciini  sliould  be  planted  in  a  cool, 
shady  position  in  suitable  soil,  and  left  alone. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  this  little  ravine,  and 
exposed  to  the  sun,  J.cvinid  Iloirrllii  flourishes 
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on  a  sunny  bank,  and  several  plants  were  carry- 
ing up  to  five  umbels  of  their  characteristic 
pink  tloM'ers. 

High  upon  another  bank  the  brilliant 
Habi'antJius  pyatensis  was  a  perfect  blaze  of 
orange  red,  the  flower  spikes  so  numerous  as 
to  almost  hide  the  leaves.  No  coddling  is  given 
here,  but  soil  well  drained  and  free  exposure  to 
sun  and  air.  Near  by  Pentstcniun  Davidsuiii. 
a  fine  mass,  was  smothered  with  flowers,  a  sight 
to  fill  one  with  envy  and  admiration. 

Vcrunica  pijiohefoDnis.  —  An  uncommon 
Speedwell  from  China  was  noted  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  wide,  spreading  mass  of  the  hand- 
some Didutliiis  superbu^,  with  fringed  pink 
flowers.  AUusuriis  crispus,  the  Parsley  Fern, 
collected  in  the  Lead  Hills  of  Tianarkshire,  gave 
tufts  of  bright  green,  most  refreshing  to  the 
eye.  Terminating  a  sloping  bank,  a  huge  bush 
of  Rosa  Moijesii  was  just  coming  into  flower, 
showing  many  buds  and  a  few  open  flowers  of 
rich  crimson.  Fine  masses  of  a  hybrid  WaU- 
fioivcr,  l^nown  as  ]Miss  King's  variety,  gave  a 
rich  orange  tone.  Lithospermiim  prostratinn . 
literally  in  square  yards,  gave  that  wonderful 
blue  effect  only  equalled  by  some  Gentians. 
Far-spreading  colonies  of  vigorous  Primulas,  for 
which  The  Bush  is  famous,  met  the  eye  on 
every  side.  In  addition  to  P.  Wardii,  P.  pid- 
rcrulenta  was  there  in  hundreds,  also  marvel- 
lously beautiful  hybrids  of  P.  bidleyana  X.,  P. 
coclxburniana,  which  crop  up  spontaneously, 
and  establish  themselves  by  little  rivulets  in 
boggy  places,  lighting  the  whole  garden  with 
their  colour.  A  remarkable  and  most  attractive 
group  was  that  of  Camassia  Cusiclii,  with  fine 
spikes  of  dark  blue  flowers;  a  moist,  boggy 
position  seems  to  suit  it  well.  IMinndu-; 
radicans  was  covering  quite  a  large  area,  and 
beginning  to  open  its  quaint  flowers.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  discovery  at  The  Bush  was 
Priniida  Knutliiana ,  growing  in  rather  hard,  dry 
soil  at  the  base  of  a  tree,  and  throwing  out 
stolons  which  run  along  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  at  some  inches  from  the  parent 
plant  form  new  plants.  This  species  has 
baffled  more  than  one  grower,  but  Mr.  Barton, 
who  takes  a  special  interest  in  Primulas,  seems 
to  have  discovered  the  secret.  In  the  more 
formal  garden  many  beds  are  filled  with  Violas, 
which  ai'e  favourites  at  The  Bush,  and  her- 
baceous borders  were  gay  with  Poppies,  Lupins, 
Irises  and  other  June-flowering  herbaceous 
plants. 

Hardy  fruit-growing  is  carried  on  extensively 
l)y  Air.  Barton,  and  manv  aci'es  are  covered  by 
(xooseberries  and  Black  Currants,  carrying 
heavy  crops;  there  is  also  an  orchard  of  nine 
acres,  chiefly  planted  with  Bramleys. 


The  Donard    Nurseries. 

^  Our  next  visit  was  to  the  Donard  Nurseries  at 
Newcastle,  Co.  Down,  where  we  were  most 
generously  entertained  by  the  pi-oprietor,  Mr. 
James  Coey,  an  enthusiastic  plantsman. 

Here  we  soon  noted  a  bed  of  Primula  japonica 
atrusanguinea,  with  handsome  dark  blood-red 
flowers.  The  yellow  fruited  form  of  Cotonecistcr 
frigida  was  pointed  out,  though,  of  course,  not 
in  fruit.  Potentella  Veitchii  was  seen  flowering 
in  abundance — a  plant  that  sliould  be  in  every 
garden  where  sluaibs  are  grown. 

Pyras  erythrocarpa,  a  form  of  P.  arbutijolia, 
was  noted  flowering  freely.  This  Pyrus  forms 
a  bush  6  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  is  valuable 
on  account  of  the  brilliant  colour  assumed  by 
the  leaves  in  autumn;  then,  too,  the  fruits  be- 
come red,  and  form  an  additional  attraction. 

A  rapid  growing  form  of  Casta  no  psis  cJiry- 
sophylla  was  pointed  out.  It  is  an  interesting 
plant,  as  there  is  said  to  be  two  forms,  one 
growing  faster  than  the  other. 

Viburnum  phlehotrichum,  a  Japanese  plant, 
forms  a  nice  bush,  and  is  useful  for  fruiting  in 
autumn. 

Kahni(i.<i  flourish  in  the  non-calcareous  soil  of 
Newcastle,  and  we  noted  thriving  bushes  of  K. 
Angustifolium.  A  semi-double  rich  yellow  rose 
species,  of  Chinese  origin,  was  one  of  the  finest 
things  noted.  With  something  of  the  habit  of 
Rosa  Hugonis,  it  is,  however,  more  vigorous 
and  of  a  richer  colour,  the  two  growing  side  by 
side  in  the  nursery. 

Leptospermums  are  a  feature  at  Donard 
Nurseries,  and  fine  exhibits  have  appeared  at 
the  leading  shows  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms. There  is  a  remarkably  fine  stock  of  the 
various  red  and  pink-flowered  forms,  as  well  as 
some  "  breaks  "  in  habit,  which  may  lead  to 
the  fiu'ther  use  of  this  interesting  and  pretty 
genus  of  New  Zealand  shrubs. 

Lomatia  jerruginea  (L.  ])innatifolia)  is  repre- 
sented by  a  fine  stock  of  'healthy  young  plants, 
hardily  grown  in  the  open,  and,  should  be  very 
suitable  for  those  who  m.ay  wish  to  try  this 
striking  Cliilian  shrub. 

Eucn/phia  eordifolia  was  similarly  noted,  and 
Rhododendron  nepalense  was  said  to  be  the 
best  red -flowered  form  of  the  Arboreum  set. 

An  uncommon  shrub  is  Sphacele  campanu- 
lata^  here  represented  by  numerous  bushes, 
covered  with  bright  blue  flowers.  Although 
not  to  be  recommended  as  generally  hardy,  thi;i 
labiate  is  a  pretty  plant  for  a  sheltered  nook, 
^^•here  it  could  be  protected  in  severe  weather. 

A  plant  called  Olearia  gummifera  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  a  form  of  0.  stellulata,  and 
is  probably  the  plant  sometimes  known  as  0 
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titilhilntd  lunciorciihahi :  cjf  looser  habit  than 
the  type,  and  with  larger  and  more  spreading 
flower  cor3aBbs. 

Stijrax  japonicitni  was  noted,  and  is  a  desir- 
able small  tree,  bearing  in  its  season  pendulous 
white  flowers  of  considerable  beauty.  Juni- 
perus  communis  aureus  is  an  attractive  low- 
growing  golden  variety,  suitable  for  the  rfjck 
garden.  We  noticed,  too,  a  pale  pink  Broom, 
said  to  be  the  result  of  crossing  Ctjtisits  DaUi- 
morci  with  another  species.  A  remarkable 
dark,  j)ur])lish  red-flc)wered  IhnUllrin  of  tlic  B. 
CoJvlJlri  type  was  noted,  and  near  by,  on  a 
wall,  a  most  floriferous  plant  of  FrenHnitia 
Cdlijoniicu,  which  apparently  enjoys  full  sun, 
with  its  roots  in  a  hard  gravel  path. 

In  the  frames  are  stocks  of  many  fine  things 
in  pots,  including  Alpines,  among  them  being 
several  of  Mr.  Groves'  hybrid  Campanulas. 
Altogether,  we  felt  that  the  Donard  Nurseries 
are  destined  to  add  to  the  fame  already  enjoyed 
by  Irish  commercial  gardens. 

{To  he  coutiiiiicd.) 


Primula    deorum. 

TiiK  original  })lant  of  Primula  deorum,  photo- 
graphed when  in  flower  by  the  late  Mr.  Ball,  is 
still  alive  at  Mucklagh,  but  owing  tf)  over- 
crowding by  other  things,  is  not  flowering  this 
year.  A  much  laiger  patch  subseejuentl^y  im- 
ported has  increased,  and  is  now  in  flower.  1 
attribute  the  flourishing  conditiin  of  P.  deo)'um 
at  Mucklagh  entirely  to  my  having  imitated  as 
far  as  y)ossible  the  conditions  surrounding  it  in 
its  native  habitat.  In  the  Balkans  it  grows  at 
from  8,000  feet  to  9,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  invariably  in  very  moist  situations — that  is, 
situations  moist  with  running  water  both  winter 
and  summer.  /  Iiarr  never  found  if  in  a  liine- 
atoiie  (listricf  noi'  in  a  spot  wlicif  the  water  was 
stagnant.  I  have  always  found  it  in  open 
spots,  fullv  e.xposed  to  the  snu.  'Die  best 
flowerinij  spikes  I  ever  saw  were  in  a  clump 
that  had  grown  right  across  a  mountain  rill,  and 
through  the  roots  of  ^\•hi(•h  the  ^\■ater  had  to 
flow.  O'.Maiki.nv,   Mucklagh. 

.Mav  2(),   lOHl. 


Rhododendron    Loderi— Pretty    Polly. 

Tuis  iiia^rnlin.Mif  iiybrid  is  ijiie  of  a  series  raised 
by  Sir  Edmund  Loder  at  I^eonardslee,  in 
.Surrey.  It  originated  from  crossing  PJiododen- 
dron  Fortunei  with  Rhododendron  (iriflitlii- 
anum.  Pih.  Loderi  itself  is  practically  pure 
white   when   expanded,    but  some    of   tlie   seed- 


lings showed  certain  variations  in  colour,  and 
were  given  distinctive  names,  and  one  or  two 
have  received  the  Award  of  ]\lerit  of  the  Eoyal 
Horticultural  Society.  The  subject  of  our  note 
flowered  finely  in  the  Pioyal  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Glasi:evin.  this  spring,  and  was  a  source  of 
the  greatest  admiration.  The  inniiense  flowers, 
six  inches  in  diameter,  anil  as  many  as  ten  in 
a  truss,  are  a  lovely  jjale  pink  in  colour,  the 
effect  of  a  well-flowered  plant  being  truly  re- 
markable. The  large,  handsome  leaves  are 
themselves  conspicuous,  and  would  give  the 
plant  high  rank  as  an  evergreen,  even  without 
flowers.  Growth  does  not  begin  too  early, 
lience  there  is  seldom  danger  from  frost. 

Other  colour  varieties  are  Patience,  pure 
\\hite,  w  ith  green  inside  the  tube.  An  equally 
fine  form,  which  flowered  in  the  National  Col- 
lection at  Glasnevin  last  year — Pink  J_)iamond, 
a  good  pink;  Diamond,  pure  white;  Queen 
i\Iary,   pink;  and  Sir  Jose])h  Hooker,  white. 

London  Pride — Saxifraga  umbrosa. 

Although  a  common  enough  plant  in  most 
gardens,  it  is  usually  relegated  to  a  siufless 
corner  as  l)eing  "  useful  for  growing  in  the 
shade."  But  what  a  very  different  plant  it 
appears  when  given  a  fair  chance,  a  chance 
to  throw  up  its  graceful  spikes  of  small  daintily 
nuu'ked  ])ink  flowers,  which  it  does  freely,  and 
which  seem  so  well  suited  to  the  glossy  dark 
foliage.  As  a  cut  flower  for  house  work  it  makes 
a  light  and  elegant  decoration,  blending  in  witli 
many  of  the  early  s])ring  flowers.  As  to  its 
hardiness,  it  seldom  fails  wlicrc  v\vr  it  is 
asked  to  grow,  and  can  be  ti'aiis]ilaiited  with 
little  danger  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year, 
provided  water  is  su))plied  aftei'  moving.  If 
all  plants  wcfc  as  easily  satisfied  and  gave 
sucli  satisfactory  results,  a  gai'dener's  motto 
would  not  lu'cd  to  be  "  patience." 

U.  M.   P. 

Dianthus. 

Maw  unlcs  and  arliclcs  iu  piaisc  of  the  \ai'ie- 
ties  of  Dianthus  have  ai)peared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  pages  of  Irish  Gakdkxing,  but 
being  so  popular,  and  many  of  them  so  easily 
])ropagated,  a  few  moi-e  notes  may  be  accept- 
alilr.  They  ai-e  such  truly  "  sumuicr 
tlowers,  their  delieiously  sweet  scent,  wliicli 
lliey  all  appeal'  to  lia\e,  tlieii'  clear  coloui-s. 
altliougli  not  always  brilliant,  and,  above  all, 
their  love  for  the  sunshine  gives  them  a  stand- 
ing in  all  gardens.  The  small  double  white 
of  earl\  June,  Mrs.  Sinkins,  a  large  well- 
known  doubli'  white,  .Mer  Majesty,  very 
like        Mrs.        Sinkins,       but       latei-,      are      old 
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favourites,  eas\-  to  propagate,  and  always  ^^■el- 
come.  And  as  well  as  these  there  are  charm- 
ing little  species  in  all  shades,  shapes  and 
sizes,  suitable  for  borders,  rock  gardens,  or 
beds. 

Dianthus  fragrans,  white  with  fragrant 
fringed  flowers.  D.  monspessulauus,  single 
pink  flower,  also  fringed.  D.  plumarius,  if 
grown  from  seed,  will  give  au  endless  range 
of  colours.  D.  alpinus,  bright  |)ink,  with  large 
flowers  on  veiy  short  stems,  and  D.  subacaulis, 
which  forms  a  regular  cushion  of  green,  from 
which  come  small   pinky  flowers. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  treasures 
in  this  genus.  R.  ^I.    P. 


Notes  from   my  Rock  Garden. 

By  Amahanthe. 

Each  of  these  summer  days  adds  a  fresh  beaiity 
to  my  rocK-garden;  for  some  months  past  it 
has  been  lovely  and  interesting — the  latter  it 
always  is  to  me. 

On  last  New  Year's  Day,  amidst  falling  rain 
but  with,  high  hopes,  I  planted  a  great  many 
nevv  treasures — little,  tuft}-,  interesting-looking 
plants,  neatly  packed,  and  labelled  in  the  ex- 
pert's manner,  that  had  arrived  by  post  that 
day,  and  now  they  are  making  their  debut  ai 
my  rock-garden  with  great  beauty  and  grace, 
and  gaining  much  admiration. 

This  most  fascinating  stv'le  of  gardening  is 
growing  in  popularity  every  day,  and  is  less 
arduous  than  many  other  forms  of  gardening. 
The  little  children  of  the  hills  reward  us 
hugely  for  any  care  and  consideration  that  we 
may  bestow  upon  their  requirements,  and  a 
knowledge  of  their  habit  of  growth  will  enable 
us  to  grow  plants  that  might  be  thought  im- 
possible. Owing  to  the  structural  arrangement 
of  the  rocks  and  stones,  less  than  "half  the 
proper  gardener's  work  is  done  upon  his  knees,' 
while  weeds  do  not  torment,  as  in  beds  and 
borders;  so  that  "the  cast-iron  baci\  with  a 
hinge  in  it,"  longed  for  by  gardeners,  can  be 
almost  dispensed  witn. 

New  plants  and  old  favourites  make  a 
wonderful  wealth  of  beaut}-  just  now.  Asthore, 
the  exquisite,  sweetl.y-scented,  new  salmon- 
pink  Primula,  with  faintly  lilac-tinted  edge, 
stands  out  beautifully  from  the  cool,  grey 
stones.  The  prostrate  sprays  of  iEthionema 
persicum,  fair  in  form  and  colour,  neither  pink 
lilac  nor  white,  intermingle  with  the  Primula, 
and  gather  round  its  feet.  From  the  same 
group,  and  of  very  siiitable  company,  blooms 
the  blush  Primula  japonica.  Changing  to 
white,  with  large,  orange  eye,  the  lovely  blue 


P.  capitata,  silvery  and  powdery,  by  favour  of 
these  hot  days,  is  hastening  to  don  its  gala 
attire,  and  join  the  party.  At  a  safe  distance 
a  large  colony  of  firey  Scarlet  Lissadell  Hybrid 
Primula  blazes  away;  much  stone-work  and 
plants  judiciously  intervene  between  it  and  the 
chimps  of  demure-looking  P.  sikkimensis.  One 
of  the  same  family,  but  not  easily  recognised 
as  such  by  the  uninitiated,  its  drooping,  canary- 
coloured  scented  and  powdered  bells  are  very 
beautiful,  and  it  is  a  popular  Primula  at  pre- 
sent. 

The  varieties  of  beautiful,  hardy  Primulas, 
powdered  and  unpowdered,  are  legion,  but 
almost  all  are  very  desirable  to  grow.  Sikki- 
mensis is  very  happily  placed  with  me  near  a 
natural  spring,  which  gives  the  dampness  it 
loves,  while  the  suitable  company  above  it  in- 
cludes Columbine  Helense  and  (3entians;  and 
still  higher  the  Aubrietia-named  Lavender,  com- 
bined with  the  silvery-marbled  Cyclamen 
leaves.  The  white  and  pink  varieties  of  this 
latter  plant  are  lovely  in  autumn;  while  the 
foliage,  like  that  of  the  many-silvery  Ar- 
temesias,  is   a  great  asset. 

Yet  one  more  Primula  I  must  not  ignore — 
the  opal-tinted,  pure,  and  dignified  P.  involu- 
crata,  now  at  its  best,  amidst  a  mass  of 
Turquoise  Omphalodes  Cappodocica,  the 
younger  and  more  beautiful  sister  of  our  dear 
old  favourite,  Blue-E^-ed  I\Iary ;  but  this  group 
is  waning. 

The  last  few  days  have  brought  out  many 
beautiful  rock  Violas.  The  indispensable  Y. 
gracilis,  Bowie's  tiny,  velvety  Black,  Gold 
Dust,  Bosniaca,  all  very  choice,  and  easily 
grown,  the  latter  an  unusual  lovely  rose  shade. 
Amongst  these  treasures  the  dazzling  beauty  of 
Areuaria  montana  shines  out  conspicuously — 
from  its  slender  root-stems  sheets  of  glistening 
drajjery  hang  down. 

The  glowing,  hazy  heat  of  the  days  begins  to 
give  place  to  a  fainter  bluey  haze ;  some  of  the 
flowers  grow  ^^•ear3• ;  a  mass  of  Anthemis 
Cupaniana  folds  back  its  snowy  petals  towards 
the  silvery-scented  leaves  in  a  way  peculiarly 
its  own  ;  each  blossom  of  the  tiny  gem  Helichry- 
sum  bellidioides  shuts  up  tightly  for  the  night ; 
I  gather  up  my  belongings,  and  leave  the  sweet 
flowers  to  go  asleep. 

Notice. 

THE  ENGLISH  ROCK  GARDEN, 

Mr.  Eeginald  Farrer's  extensive  work  on  the 
Rock  Garden  is  now  completed,  and  Messrs.  Jack 
will  publish  it  immediately.  It  is  in  two  volumes 
and  contains  200  illustrations. 

We  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  referring 
more  fully  to  this  sumptuous  work  very  soon. 
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/tlUIUN'i:.\IAS     IX     THK      KOCK     GaHDF.X     AT      ( i  I.ASNK  V 1  \. 

The  y^thionemas. 

Whkn  happily  (jiact'd  tln'ic  aif  tew  more  cliaiiiiing 
and  satisfactory  alpines  than  the  various  species 
of  ^thionema..  Annually  they  flower  with  the 
t^reatost  freedom,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  seem 
jx-rfectly  hardy  if  given  the  right  conditions. 

They  must  have  perfect  drainage  and  a  free  ex- 
posure. Poor,  stony  soil  suits  tliem  hetter  than 
a  richer  medium,  causing  a  harder  growth;  in  fact, 
most  of  them  under  sucli  conditions  become  woody 
at  the  l)ase,  the  woody  portion  slowly  increasing 
each  year.  Thus  they  will  come  through  the 
iiardest  winter.  The  position  should  also  lie 
sharply  sloping;  even  an  old  wall  is  preferai)le  to 
a  flat  pocket  in  districts  notoriously  wet  in  winter. 

Seeds  are  nearly  always  procuraVjle,  and  it  is 
advisable  after  flowering  to  leave  sufficient  to  en- 
sure a  supply,  otherwise  most  of  the  roots  should 
be  cut  back  just  behind  tlie  flower  spike. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  popular  si)ecies  are 
Jl'ltliiDveinii  (ji(i iiiliflorii  and  A.  j/uIcIipIIii m ,  tlie 
former  l)earing  long  r;icemes  of  rosy  ])ink  floueis 
and  the  latter  pale  j)ink  lilossoms  of  nnieli  lieaiity; 
both  have  pretty  glaucous  leaves. 

A.  anifunum,  which  has  lately  become  fairly 
connnon  in  gardens,  may  be  described  as  a  largei- 
edition  of  A.  pulrJielhim,  having  larger  flowers  of 
soft  pale  pink  carried  on  rather  stoiner  shoots. 

.4.  c'/nldfii III  is  unique  in  its  suljjhur  yellow 
flowers,  and  is  wortliy  of  inclusion  among  choice 
rock  plants.  It  repays  some  attention  in  cultiva- 
tion, for  it  is  inclined  to  be  of  somewhat  leggy 
growth,  if  left  to  itself.  Immediately  after  flower- 
ing tlu>  growths  should  be  well  shortened  back, 
leaving  only  sufficient  to  obtain  seeds;  so  treated 
it  will  remain  stocky  for  years  and  flower  freely. 
Seedlings  of  tliis  species  should  be  7)inclu'(i  once 
or  twice  in  spring  and  early  sunnner  to  make 
hushy  young  plants.  A  group  of  .1.  cnnhihini 
several  feet  square  never  fails  to  win  admiialioii 
when  in  full  flower. 


A.  (inn  lie  is  a  slender  growing  little  plant  with 
something  of  the  habit  of  .1.  puh-heUinn.  but  less 
vigorous,  and  with  heads  of  deep  pink  flowers;  it 
grows  quite  well,  however,  in  a  sunny  position  in 
gritty  soil. 

An  old  favourite  is  A.  iheiideum,  forming  a 
dense  mass  of  twiggy  shoots  clothed  with  small 
ulaucous  leaves,  and  bearing  heads  of  pure  white 
flowers.  .4.  persicum  forms  neat  b\ishes  of  wiry 
stems,  bearing  glaucous  leaves  and  terminated  by 
rosy  lilac  flowers.  .4.  srhistosum  is  a  somewhat 
spreading  grower,  the  twiggy  stems  lying  flatter 
than  most,  but  it  is  effective  when  bearing  its  pink 
blossoms.  Here  it  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory 
in  behaviour,  odd  branches,  and  sometimes  whole 
jjlants  dying  off  muu-countably  in  the  middle  of 
sunnner.  .4.  uiipi/sififolid  forms  a  close  little  tuft  of 
slioots  and  leaves  quite  luilike  the  other  species. 
It  l)ears  a  few  white  flowers,  but  is  more  of 
hotanical   than   horticultural   interest. 

Dublin  Bay. 

Gardeners    and    Foresters    under    the 
Department    of    Agriculture. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  annoiuicement  in  our 
advertising  columns  relative  to  courses  of  training 
in  horticulture  and  forestry  to  be  held  during  the 
year  1919-20  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Horticultural  School  attached  to  the  Albert 
Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  will  be 
open  to  two  classes  of  resident  students,  viz.  :  — 
(1)  Horticultural  Instructors  in  Training,  and  (2) 
App)rentices.  No  applicant  will  be  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  the  first  mentioned  course  who  has  not 
had  from  five  to  seven  years'  continuous  experi- 
ence of  gardening.  Ap])licants  for  admission  as 
apprentices  will  not  be  recjuired  to  have  had  any 
special  exjjerience  of  this  nature. 

Students  adnntted  as  Horticidtural  Instructors 
in  Training  will  receive  an  allowance  of  10s.  per 
week,  and  he  ])rovided  witli  board  and  resWence  at 
the  College.  Apprentices  will  be  j^'ovided  with 
board  and  residence  at  the  College,  and  will,  after 
some  months'  training,  b(>  eligible^  to  receive  in 
addition  an  allowance  of  5s.  per  week. 

The  course  for  Horticultural  Instructors  in 
Training  will  provide  facilities  for  the  study  of  the 
sciences  l^earing  on  horticulture.  Indoor  instruc- 
tion will  be  suj)])lemented  by  work  in  garden  and 
orchard,  special  attention  being  devoted  to  fruits, 
vegetables,  ))lant  diseases  and  insect  i)ests.  In  the 
ease  of  the  ai)prentic(>s.  outdoor  instruction  will  be 
sup])lemented  by  s])ecial  classes  designed  to  enable 
ail  a5)prentice  to  understand  the  principles  under- 
lying horticultural  ])ractice. 

.\rrjuigements  have  also  been  made  for  a  course 
(it  instruction  for  non-resident  pupils,  open  to  both 
male  and  female  .students.  These  students  will  be 
recjuired  to  lake  part  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
daily  in  all  the  operations  carried  out  in  the 
College  gardens.  They  will,  in  addition,  receive 
class-room  instruction  in  the  sciences  bearing  on 
gardening  operations.  No  remuneration  will  be 
allowed  in  the  case  of  these  extern  st\idents.  Tlie 
instruction  will  be  j)rovided  free. 

Applicants  for  ai)prenticeships  in  forestry  are 
luit  expected  to  have  had  any  special  knowledge 
of  forestry,  iiut  preference  is  given  to  those 
wlio  have  had  e\|)eri(Miee  of  work  in  woods. 
A  pn  rent  ices  will  lie 
rate  of  Wages  fi.ved  hy  tin 
l5oard  for  Ireland  in  ihe 
wor-kineii  in  t  he  (list  riet  in  w 
working, 
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The  Department  also  offer  valuable  scholarships 
in  horticulture  and  forestry  tenable  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin.  The  scholarships  are 
renewable  for  a  total  course  of  four  years,  and  en- 
able the  holders  to  obtain,  free  of  cost,  the  most 
advanced  technical  and  scientific  training. 


The  Rose  Garden. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  June, 
though  even  now,  past  the  middle  of  the  month, 
good  flowers  are  by  no  means  plentiful. 

Some  of  the  free-growing  singles  are  conspicuous, 
particularly  the  Penzance  Briars.  These  are 
scarcely  roses  for  the  small  garden,  as  they  must 
be  allowed  to  develop  freely  to  get  the  maximum 
effect.  All  the  pruning  they  require  as  a  rule  is  a 
thinning-out  after  flowering.  Very  striking  is 
Lucj/  liertnim,  one  of  the  best  of  the  set,  with 
large  flowers  of  a  clear,  rich,  rose  colour;  others 
are  the  vigorous  Anne  of  (Teirstein,  crimson;  Flora 
M'lvor,  white  tinted  rose;  Lddy  Penzance,  copper, 
shaded  rose;  Lord  I'enzance,  fawn  and  yellow; 
Meg.  MerUees,  rosy  crimson.  Perhaps  Sosa 
Moi/esii,  now  in  full  beauty,  is  finer  in  colour  and 
better  in  habit  than  the  Briars,  but  for  vigour  and 
sweetness  it  will  be  long  ere  the  latter  are  out- 
classed. 

Among  climl)ers  but  few  are  yet  producing 
flowers,  though  the  large  semi-double  Una,  with 
palest  yellow  flowers,  which,  when  fully  open,  are 
almost  white,  has  been  adorning  the  arches  for 
some  days.  On  a  wall  Bosa  hrvujatd  has  opened 
its  large,  pure  white  single  flowers,  and  if 
less  attractive  than  the  charming  B.  hwlyata 
Anemone,  with  its  immense  single  pink  blossoms, 
is  more  amenable  to  cultivation.  The  latter  is 
supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  li .  UrvUjuta,  with  some 
other  species,  but  is  decidedly  tender,  though 
flourishing  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

Dwarf  roses  are  now  showing  bud  freely,  but 
nothing  like  a  display  is  yet  to  be  seen.  However, 
by  the  time  these  notes  appear,  flowers  will  be 
more  plentiful,  and,  with  favourable  weather,  July 
should  bring  much  beauty  to  the  rose  garden. 
The  so-called  dwarf  Polyanthas  deserve  to  be 
widely  known  and  freely  planted  by  all  who  love 
breadths  of  colour  in  the  garden.  Already  quite  a 
number  of  them  are  opening  their  flowers,  and 
they  have  the  merit  of  continuing  in  bloom  until 
winter;  in  fact,  quite  beating  the  "  bedding  " 
plants  and  the  herbaceous  borders  in  the  way  they 
maintain  their  brilliance  to  the  last. 

Some  complaints  of  disease  are  about  already, 
A  correspondent  lately  sent  specimens  of  leaves 
affected  with  leaf  spot  Septoriu  rasa  rum.  An  effec- 
tive method  of  dealing  with  this  fungus  is  to  spray 
with  Potassium  Sulphide  at  the  rate  of  J  oz.  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  or  if  the  attack  is  slight,  and  the 
plants  few,  dust  the  affected  leaves  with  Flour  of 
Sulphur. 

Aphis  or  Greenfly  will  continue  to  be  trouble- 
some unless  carefully  watched  and  sprayed  at 
once.  Here  the  roses  were  sprayed  twace  at  an 
interval  of  about  a  month  with  tobacco  solution, 
hence,  "  Fly  "  is  hardly  evident. 

The  long  spell  of  drought,  though  broken  by  a 
thunderstorm  early  in  the  month,  is  still  having 
a  retarding  effect  on  roses  in  light  soils,  and  more 
rain  would  be  welcome  at  least  to  the  roses.  In 
such  soils  keep  the  surface  well  loosened  with  the 
hoe,  and  on  hot  evenings  an  overhead  sprinkling 
will  be  beneficial. 


Nothofagus    Obliqua. 

This  fine  Chilian  Beech,  more  conunonly  known 
as  Fagus  obliqua,  is  growing  with  great"  freedom 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin  and  is 
apparently  perfectly  hardy.  It  has  come  through 
the  very  severe  winters  of  the  last  few  years  quite 
unscathed  and  promises  to  be  an  elegant  tree  of 
slightly  weeping  habit.  The  leaves  are  from  two 
to  three  inches  long  and  from  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  wide,  toothed  on  the  margins  and 
somewhat  glaucous  on  the  under  surface.  The 
specimen  in  the  Arboretum  at  Glasnevin,  is,  per- 
haps, about  thirty  feet  high  and  has  been  planted 
only  a  comparatively  short  time,  not  more  than 
eight  or  nine  years. 

N.  Antarctica,  near  by,  also  seems  like  becoming 
established  but  is  much  younger  and  has  not  yet 
made  such  good  annual  growth. 

X. 


The  Flowering  of  Fruit  Trees. 

In  common  with  plants  of  all  kinds,  fruit  trees 
surpassed  themselves  this  year  in  the  prodigious 
wealth  of  bloom  produced.  Never  did  our  fruit 
gardens  present  a  fairer  sight  or  give  greater 
promise  of  a  fine  yield.  As  a  correspondent 
pointed  out  last  month,  it  is  perhaps  early  to 
prophesy  as  to  the  crop,  but  it  is  possible  now  to 
see  fair  indications  of  at  least  an  average  crop  of 
apples,  even  a  large  crop  in  some  instances.  The 
long  drought,  however,  caused  some  concern,  and 
sonie  complaints  have  come  in  of  whole  trusses  of 
flowers  failing  to  set,  although  neither  fungus, 
disease  nor  grub  could  be  discovered.  Fortunately 
the  wealth  of  bloom  was  so  great  that  there  is 
every  hope  that  there  will  be  a  good  average  crop 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  present  issue  of 
Irish  Gardening  will  be  seen  an  illustration  of 
part  of  the  fruit  garden  at  Carrigoran,  Co.  Clare, 
where  the  cultivation  of  fruit  is  a  feature. 


^ 


In  the   Fbuii:  Garden  at  Carrigoran, 
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Viburnums. 

SOiME  of  the  most  attractive  shrubs  in  June  are 
the  Viburnums,  the  best  of  which  iiower  at  tliis 
season.  Generally  speaking,  ine  mosi  attractive 
species  are  deciduous  though  the  e  -ergreens  are 
of  considerable  merit  for  their  foliage.  There  is 
not  much  difficulty  in  cultivation  but  good  soil 
is  essential  to  proper  development;  poor,  dry  soil 
results  in  stunted  growth  and  a  poor  display  of 
flowers.  Slielter  is  necessary  for  such  species  as 
V.  rhytidophyllum.  whose  large  handsome  rugose 
leaves  suffer  in  exposed  positions,  and  V.  macro- 
cephalum.  which,  though  Chinese,  and  discovered 
long  ago  by  Robert  Fortune,  is  tender  a-i  I  should 
be  planted  in  a  sunny  position  protected  from 
harsh  east  and  north   winds. 

A  large  luunber  of  «ew  species  have  been  mtro- 
(iuced  from  China  during  the  last  decade  or  so. 
and  some  distinct  and  useful  shrubs  are  included 
among  them,  and  some  of  not  very  much  garden 
value.  The  following  selection  includes  some  of 
the  best  that  have  come  under  the  writer's  observa- 
tion but  by  no  means  includes  all  the  species 
amenable  to  cultivation  in  the  open  ;n  tius 
country. 

It  may  l)e  a  convenience  to  separate  them  into 
evergreen  and  deciduous  species  as  a  guide  to 
intending  planters. 


Evergreens. 

T'.  curiaccum  forms  a  large  bush  and  has  every 
appearance  of  making  a  small  tree  if  encouraged 
to  develop  in  that  direction.  The  flowers  are 
white,  produced  in  corymlis  from  July  onwards, 
but  are  not  of  much  decorative  merit.  The  leaves, 
however,  are  large  and  handsome,  up  to  six  inches 
(jr  more  in  length  and  half  as  wide,  and  of  a 
[x'culiar  blue-grey  colour  on  the  upper  surface, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  wa.xy  layer  which  comes 
nff  when  rubbed.  A  native  of  China  and  the 
Himalaya  this  makes  a  distinct  plant  for  a  large 
shrubbery  and  would  doubtless  do  well  in  an  open 
woodland  or  margin  of  a  plantation. 

V.  JtiirUJW  forms  a  low  compact  nu^ss  though 
spreading  laterally  to  some  extent.  The  leaves 
are  of  good  texture,  shining  dark  green  above  and 
in  shade,  at  least  six  inches  long  and  about  a 
third  as  wide.  The  flowers  are  not  of  nuich 
account,  being  whitish,  but  as  a  low  evergreen  for 
a  shady  position  this  species  is  quite  desirable. 
Introduced  from  China  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  V.  Davidii  is  now  fairly  well  known  in 
collections. 

V.  (hiiKi iitfiinifoliuin  is  said  to  be  allied  to  the 
above  but  differs  in  habit,  being  more  erect, 
with  every  appearance  of  ultimately  reaching 
a  considerable  height.  The  leaves  also  are  not  so 
large  but  nevertheless  attractive,  and  in  its  way 
it  may   be  more   useful  than   V.   Davidii. 

r.  Hdrrjjauiiin  is  quite  an  attractive  species  of 
neat  habit,  the  })ranches  clothed  with  roundish 
iivate  leaves  half  an  inch  or  so  long  and  deej) 
dark  green  in  colour.  The  flowers  produced  in 
umbels  are  wiJiite   and   not  unattractive. 

r.  Jlrnij/i  is  a  most  distinct  shrub  said  to  reach 
a  considerable  height,  but  here  at  least  not 
nourishing  and  suffering  badly  each  winter.  Else- 
where in  Ireland,  however,  I  have  seen  it  doing 
well.  The  narrow,  oblong  leaves  are  dark  lustrous 
green  above,  while  the  inflorescence  is  distinctly 
))ranched  in  the  form  of  a  panicle.  The  flowers 
are  not  particularly  showy  but  are  followed  by 
red  fruits,  which  ultimately  become  black. 


V.  odoratiss'nnum  is  better  known  in  Irish 
gardens  as  V.  Awafuki,  and  is  a  handsome  ever- 
green, particularly  where  it  can  be  grown  in  the 
open;  in  many  places  it  requires  the  shelter  of  a 
shady  wall.  When  growing  well  the  leaves  will 
make  quite  six  inches  in  length  and  nearly  half  as 
wide,  and  are  of  a  fine  glossy  green  colour  The 
flowers  are  white  and  sweetly  scented,  produced 
in  large  panicles,  but  not  very  freely  as  far  as  I 
have  seen.  Certainly  one  of  the  best  evergreen 
species  for  mild  districts,  and  worthy  of  wall  cul- 
ture where  the  climate  is  less  favourable. 

T'.  projiinqvuni  is  one  of  the  Chinese  set  intro- 
duced from  China  by  E.  H.  Wilson  on  several 
occasions.  It  was  thought  to  be  less  hardy  than 
some,  and  was  given  a  sheltered  position  but 
rapidly  outgrew  its  space,  and  other  plants  in  the 
open  are  proving  quite  hardy.  Quite  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  Viburnums,  but  of  no  outstanding 
merit  so  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

V.  rJij/fidipJiyllum  has  received,  perhaps,  more 
attention  than  most  of  the  newer  Chinese  species, 
and  is  certainly  a  handsome  and  striking  ever- 
green when  growing  in  good  soil  in  a  sheltered 
position.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  the  large 
leaves,  seven  or  eight  or  more  inches  long,  suffer 
from  harsh  winds  in  winter,  and  in  these  circum- 
stances present  rather  a  miserable  appearance. 
Where  happy,  however,  the  large,  deejjly-wrinkled 
leaves  always  attract  attention.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  large  flatfish  vunbels  and  remain  in 
the  bud  state  during  winter,  expanding  in  spring, 
and  followed  in  autiunn  by  red  fruits  soon  becom- 
ing l)iack.  The  ornamental  valu?  of  this  species 
lies  in  the  leaves. 

V.  Thius  only  calls  for  passing  reference.  As 
Lam-ustinus  it  is  w.{?ll  known  in  nearly  every  Irish 
garden,  and  is  not  exceeded  in  general  usefulness 
by  any  other  species  new  or  old ;  in  fact,  very  few 
can  equal  it.  Hardy,  evergreen  and  free  flowering 
over  a  long  period  in  early  s])ring,  what  more 
could  l)e  asked  of  any  shrub  !  We  are  apt  to  be 
carried  away  in  our  enthusiasm  for  new  things, 
but  all  reasonable  people  will  agree  that  no  new 
species  supersedes  the  La\u-ustinus. 

T".  utile  is  a  spare  habited  shrub  with  rather 
slender  branc-hes  and  snuillish  leaves  one,  two  or 
more  inches  long  and  white  on  the  under  surface. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  May,  as  is  usual  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  white  but  not 
particularly  showy.  The  fruits  are  dark  blue  or 
nearly  i)lack.  This  plant  has  lived  in  the  open 
but   f  am   not  convinced  of  its  hardiness. 

Deciduous   Species. 

T'.  hcf iilifiilhim  seems  likely  to  make  a  useful 
shrub  and  is  one  of  Wilson's  introductions  from 
China.  The  brownish  l)ranches  bear  leaves  two 
or  three  inches  long  and  varying  somewhat  in 
shape.  They  are  dark  green  above,  rather  paler 
beneath,  and  though  not  renuirkable  a  well 
grown  bush  is  distinct.  The  flowers  are  white, 
not  partiinilarly  attractive,  but  are  followed  by 
red  fruits  in  autumn. 

T'.  buddleifoUum  is  not  so  entirely  deciduous  as 
most  of  the  other  species  under  this  heading.  In 
sheltered  positions  at  least  it  will  carry  some  of 
the  old  leaves  right  through  till  spring.  The  leaves 
are  quit(>  handsome,  up  to  four  or  five  inches  long, 
broadly  lance  shaped  and  felted  below,  and  with 
hairs  iilso  on  the  upper  surface.  Flowers  white 
a,ud  fruits  black.  This  will  in  time  make  a  useful 
shrub. 

V.  Cnrhsii.  lately  written  of  in  this  Joiunal.  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  spring  flowering  shrubs 
in  the  garden.     In  habit  it  is  somewhat  sparse  and 
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open,  witli  ovate  leaves  up  to  three  inches  long, 
dull  greyish-green  in  general  effect.  The  clusters 
of  flowers  are  at  first  sliglitly  pink  but  soon  l)e- 
come  pure  waxy  white  and  are  deliciously 
fragrant.     This   species  is   a  native   of   Corea. 

V.  cotinifoliiim  forms  in  time  a  tall  shrub  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  Ijears  large  nearly  round 
leaves,  very  downy  below  and  sufficiently  so  above 
to  appear  grey  in  colour.  The  white  flowers  are 
produced  in  fairly  large  cymes,  and  are  followed 
in  autumn  by  clusters  of  fruits  which  ultimately 
are  black.  This  is  a  useful  shrub  for  large 
shrubberies  and  woodlands,  and  is  striking  in 
autumn  when  fruitinu  well. 


T.  mucrocpphahiiii  is  not  the  hardiest  member 
of  the  genus  but  bears  the  largest  flower  trusses 
of  any;  they  are  composed  of  sterile  flowers  only 
and  are  consequently  very  striking.  In  shelter  or 
on  a  wall  the  leaves  will  reach  four  inches  in 
length.  A  plant  is  growing  in  an  angle  of  the 
glasshouses  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin 
and  generally  flowers  fairly  well. 

T'.  Opiihis  var.  sfpiih.  "  The  Snowball  Tree." 
is  too  well  known  to  call  for  much  description.  It 
cannot  be  omitted  from  any  collection  of  shrubs 
where  Viburnums  are  included.  It  is  the  sterile 
flowered  form  of  the  "  Guelder  Rose  "  V.  Opulus, 
in   which   the    outer   flowers   only   are   sterile    and 


The   Guelder  Eose   Viburnum   opulus   sterile. 


T'.  hupclietise  is  one  of  the  Chinese  species  in- 
troduced by  Wilson,  and  thrives  remarkably  well 
in  Mr.  Armytage  Moore's  garden  at  Rowallane, 
Co.  Down.  There  it  has  grown  into  a  large  Vjush. 
and  when  I  saw  it  some  weeks  ago  looked  very 
promising.  I  have  pot  seen  the  fruit,  but  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  Mr.  Moore  described  it  as 
being  of  a  beautiful  red.  and  he  was  certainly 
high  in  praise  of  the  shrub,  which  he  described 
as  one  of  the  finest  things  he  possessed. 

V.  Loiitana,  the  '"  Wayfaring  Tree,"  is  an  old 
and  well  known  species  calling  for  little  descrip- 
tion. It  is  frequently  conspicuous  in  autumn 
when  dressed  in  its  niaiierous  clusters  of  red 
fruits,  which,   when  fully  ripe,  become  black. 

T'.  lohiiphi/Jhiin  is  again  one  of  Wilson's  intro- 
ductions from  Western  China,  and  is  likely  to 
become  popular  as  an  autimin  fruiting  shrub.  It 
is  in  the  same  series  as  V.  betulifolium,  V.  hupe- 
hense,  &c.,  and  has  obovate-pointed  leaves  and 
white  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  red  berries. 
Apparently  a  good  grower  this  should  be  a  tiseful 
plant  for  autumn  effect. 


showy,  the  centre  being  composed  of  compara- 
tively inconspicuous  fertile  flowers. 

V.  fomentosiim  is  a  fine  species  with  nearly 
horizontal  branches  arranged  in  tiers  and  furnished 
with  rather  oval  pointed  leaves.  The  flat  trusses 
of  flowers  are  very  evenly  arranged  along  the 
branches  and  are  composed  of  large  white  sterile 
outer  flowers  surroimding  numerous  small  perfect 
ones  in  the  centre. 

I',  tomenfosum  var.  pJimtum  is  much  showier 
and.  as  a  rule,  more  popular  than  the  preceding. 
It  is  similar  in  habit  but  all  the  flowers  are  sterile 
and.  as  a  consequence,  much  more  effective.  I 
lately  saw  a  very  large  bush  of  this  variety  in  full 
flower  in  the  grounds  of  Castlewellan  and  have 
rarely    seen    anything   finer  or   more    effective. 

y/Vfitchii  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
V.  Lantana  and  is  of  the  same  vigorous  habit. 
It  differs  from  V.  Lantana  in  botanical  characters. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  are  followed  by  red 
fruits  turning  black  as  in  the  latter  species. 

B. 
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Journal    of    the    Royal    Horticultural 
Society. 

Volume  44  contains  muneroiis  articles  of  much 
interest  to  gardeners  and  scientists.  Among  the 
chief  articles  are  '•  Soil  Making,"  by  Dr.  Russell; 
"  How  Amateurs  may  Secure  three  Successive 
Crops  a  Year,"  by  W.  Sutton,  F.L.S.;  "Food 
Value  of  Vegetables,"  by  F.  Stoker.  M.B.,  F.L.b. ; 
"  Root-Knot  Disease  of  Tomatoes,"  by  R. 
Robson.  M.Sc;  "  Experiments  with  Potatoes,' 
by  J.  Wilson  and  F.  J.  Chittenden,  F.L.S.;  "  Para- 
dise Apple  Stocks  :  Fruit  and  Blossoms,'  l>y 
R.   G.    Hatton,    M.A. 

I'seful  contributions  from  the  Wisley  Labora- 
tory include  "  Control  of  Narcissus  Eelworm."  l)y 
.1  K.  Ramsbottom,  N.D.H.;  "Effect  of  'Place' 
on  Yield  of  Crops,"  by  F.  J.  Chittenden;  "On 
Double  Stocks,"  by  P.  J.  Jarannllo  and  F.  J. 
Chittenden.  There  are  also  reports  on  Runner 
Beans,  Climbing  French  Beans,  Leeks,  Vegetable 
Marrows  and   Stocks,  all  at   Wisley. 

The  report  of  the  Consultnig  Chemist,  List  of 
Donors  of  Seeds  and  Plants.  Book  Reviews,  Notes 
and  Abstracts,  all  contribute  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  volume,  and  the  Society  is  to  hv 
contrratnlated   on   the   useful    work    achieved. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 

HORTICULTURAL  SECTION. 
The  Horticultural  tent  at  the  R.A.S.E.  Show  at 
Cardiff  was  unfortunately  not  in  a  very  central 
position  this  year,  but  those  who  have  found  it 
so  well  worth  a  visit  at  previous  "  Royals  "  will 
have  taken  some  trouble  to  find  it  and  been  well 
repaid. 

The  flowers  were  all  fresh  and  gay  and  appeared 
to  have  travelled  well,  but  owing  to  the  drought 
in  England  the  herbaceous  exhibits  were  not  so 
varied   as  usual. 

Messrs.  Arindale,  Sheffield,  made  a  feature 
of  English  Irises,  ti'he  best  of  which  were 
"Adorable."  white  with  i)etunia  streaks;  "  Lord 
Derby,"  pale  mauve;  "  La  Grandesse."  white. 
and  "  La  Nint."  a  large  purple  bloom.  Eremarus 
Bungeii,  yellow  with  orange  stamens,  was  also 
very  handsome. 

Delicate  Iiouquets  of  rose  and  blush  pink 
PjEonies  "  Nimrod  "  and  "  Perfection  "  showed 
well  in  front  of  some  spires  of  pale  bhie 
Delphiniums,  fronted  by  groups  of  misty  l)hii' 
Erigeron. 

Harkness  of  Beuale.  Yorks.  had  a  well  stag.'d 
exhibit  where  (Jrit-ntal  Poppies  made  vivid 
splashes  of  colour.  l)acked  by  a  hedge  of  iiifinitely 
varied  Lupins  shading  from  purple  to  pink  and 
white,  and  amongst  them  I  noticed  a  new  red- 
I)urple  which  was  very  effective.  Asperula 
Hexaphylia.  very  like  the  more  humble  Wood- 
1  nff,  but  on  a  tidier  stem,  made  a  delicate  lace- 
like edging  in  frf)nt.  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  re- 
vival as  I  was  told  that  "  it  is  an  old  friend  whidi 
had    IxH'U    lost." 

Gailhirdias  "  Mrs.  Lascelles  "  and  "  Mrs^ 
MacKellar,"  the  latter  a  bright  sienna-red.  looked 
very  gay  but  were  reported  to  be  only  half  tlTeir 
usual  size  owing  to  drought. 

A  new  Lupin.  "  Royal  Favour,"  is  a  delicate 
buff  pink,   rather   like   some  of  the  Verbascums. 

Geum  "  Mrs.  Bradshaw  "  and  Campanula 
Dahurica  Glomerata  made  a  very  rich  colour 
scheme  and  would  be  a  good  addition  to  an 
herbaceous  border. 

We  in  Ireland  are  accustomed  to  expect  much 
from     Me.ssrs.     Robertson     of     Rush     but     their 


Spanish  and  English  Irises  seemed  lietter  than 
ever.  Of  the  former  "  W.  T.  Ware,"  sulpliur; 
"  Beauty,"  mauve  with  an  orange  centre; 
"  Thunderljolt."  as  threatening  and  lurid  as  its 
name,  and  "  Czar  Peter,"  bright  purple  witli  an 
orange  centre,  were  amongst  the  finest,  while  of 
the  English  Irises  "  Prince  Oscar,"  red  purple,  and 
"  Cormac,"  a  cool  mauve  splashed  with  purple, 
were  the  most  attractive.  Gladiolas  "  Peach 
Blossom  "  in  recurring  clumps  made  this  stand 
a  fine  l)lending   of  pink,   purjjje  and   yellow. 

Messrs.  Godfrey  of  Exmouth  had  a  good  class 
of  Pelargoniums  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
cool  greys  of  Cineraria  Acantifolia  at  the  back. 
"Prince  John,"  dark  crimson;  "Ruby,"  well 
named;  "  Lt.  Warneford,"  handsomely  marked; 
"  Prince,"  rosy  with  dark  marking,  ancl 
"  Dazzler,"  scarlet-rose,  were  the  most  noticeable 
Pelargoniums. 

"  Pride  of  Exmouth,"  a  huge  and  luscious  pale 
mauve  scabious,  was  a  delightful  novelty,  and 
grouped    in    quantity  would  be    very    striking. 

Solanum  Wendlandii  tempted  one  greatly, 
but  as  it  is  not  hardy  at  Exmouth  is  only  for 
those  who  have  cool  houses. 

Petunia  "  Violet  Girl  "  is  the  darkest  purple  I 
have  met  and  also  looked  well  next  to  the  grey 
Cineraria. 

Escallonia  Langleyeiisis  is  not  particularly  new 
but  seemed  a  different  shade  from  those  I  have 
seen   before. 

A  new  Pyrethrum  with  pale  sulphur  flowers, 
like  a  Tansy,  quite  hardy  and  growing  in  a  bush 
about  fifteen  inches  high,  was  most  desirable,  but 
unfortunately  not  on  sale  as  all  of  it  is  being 
kept  for  propagation. 

Messrs.  Broauhead,  Wooldale  Nurseries. 
Thoxoskridge,  Huodersfield.  had  an  exhibit  of 
rock  plants  shown  as  well  as  ever  I  have  seen 
them.  Little  flat  terraces  of  dour  grey  rock 
backed  l)y  small  dark  pines  did  all  that  was  re- 
cjiiired  to  bring  into  prominence  the  not  very 
demonstrative  treasures  so  dear  to  the  rock  and 
alpine  enthusiast.  Most  of  these  plants  are  well 
known,  but  I  noted  specially  Sedum  crassifolia 
Poltsii.  delicate  ])ink  and  green,  almost  opal- 
escent; Cotyledon  simplicifolia.  yellow;  some  im- 
l)ortant  little  plants  of  Juniperis  communis  aurea; 
Allium  narcissiflora,  a  most  charming  burnt  rose 
colour,  with  four  flowers  in  a  head,  very  delicate 
and  (|naint:  Seini)ervivum  Allioni,  large  flat 
stars  shading  from  jjinkish  green  to  l)ronze ; 
Seuipervivum  Moggridgei  had  four  inch  stems  of 
I)rofuse  rose-pink  flowers  and  seemed  to  be  a  form 
of  Seuipervivum  arachnoideum ;  Sempervivinii 
Ldaucum.  a  flat,  obtuse-pointed,  pink  and  green 
rosette. 

Thymus  coccineum  was   specially    well    flowered. 

Calceolaria  Polyrhiza.  a  pixy  looking  ])erson. 
yellow    with    red   si)()ts,   quite    tiny   and    delicate. 

Messrs.  Rich  &  Co.,  Bath,,  had  a  very  showy 
Gaillardia,  "  Sunshine."  yellow  with  a  red  band 
next  the  centre.  The  filmy  green  of  Alchemilla 
major  was  cool  and  effective  on  this  stand,  and 
"  Louise  Sauvage,"  the  darkest  crimson  ramiiler 
rose  1    have  seen. 

Messrs.  .lARiMAN  of  Chard  had  four  varieties  of 
Sweet  Sultans,  yellow  sulphur,  white  and  mauve, 
which  reminded  me  that  these  delightful  tufty 
flowers  are  too  often  absent  from  herbaceous 
borders. 

Their  cut  Roses  were  very  good.  "  H.  V. 
Machin,"  crimson;  "Margaret  D.  Hamill." 
^rold;  "Mrs.  Charles  Russell."  bright  rose  with 
roundish    petals;    "  Coronation,"    like   a   pale    La 
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France,  and  "  St.  Helena,"  a  creamy  pinkish 
yellow,  were  among  the  best.  The  single  pillar 
roses  ■'  Diabolo,"  a  very  showy  rich  crimson,  tmd 
"  Lady  Curzon,"  like  a  huge  pink  wild  rose,  were 
wonderful,  and  "  Scarlet  Climber  "  double, 
should  find  a   place   with   a  dark  background. 

Dickson  of  Newtownardb  had  single  pillar 
Roses  of  the  most  wonderful  colouring  imaginable. 
■'  Irish  Firetiame,"  orange  buds,  opening  paler, 
and  bronze  foliage;  and  "  Irish  Afterglow," 
almost  scarlet.  "  Mrs.  C.  V.  Haworth,"  double, 
orange-rose  shot,  was  also  most  attractive. 

In  Sweet  Peas  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thing very  new. 

"  Mrs.  Forde,"  a  white  rose  with  a  reddish 
pink  edge,  was  rather  striking. 

Blackmore  and  Langdon's  Begonias  were 
lovelier  than  ever,  and  larger,  as  were  the  prices, 
quite  inisuitaljle,  alas  !  to  war  and  peace  taxed 
purses.  "  Mrs.  Brunton,"  pink  (only  a  guinea 
each!);  "Christopher  Spry,"  rose  pink,  and 
"  Moncrieff,"  fringe^edged  pink,  seemed  the  most 
desirable.  The  war  has  wrought  many  changes, 
and  one  missed  old  friends  among  the  exhibitors, 
but  what  was  to  be  seen  was  well  worth  a  visit. 

M.  B. 

Summer  Pruning  Deciduous  Trees, 

Towards  the  middle  of  July  most  deciduous  trees 
have  completed  their  annual  growth  and  are 
plumping  up  their  winter  buds.  From  that  time 
onwards  nuich  good  work  may  be  done  in  train- 
ing and  regulating  the  growth  of  young  speci- 
mens and  of  maintaining  older  trees  in  shape 
and  vigour  l:)y  the  removal  of  imnecessary 
branches. 

Every  one  who  has  specimen  trees  to  manage 
knows  quite  w^ell  that  young  trees  in  nursery 
quarters,  or  even  permanently  planted,  are  not 
in  the  same  position  as  yoimg  trees  planted  under 
forest  conditions.  In  the  forest  the  lower 
branches  are  automatically  killed  off  by  want  of 
light   and   the    leaders  grow   straight   upwards. 

In  the  nursei-y,  however,  where  the  trees  are 
transplanted  regularly  more  space  is  given  as  the 
specimens  grow;  hence  the  lower  branches  do  not 
suffer  so  nuich  from  want  of  light  and  continue 
to  grow.  By  a  judicious  shortening  of  the  side 
branches  in  sunnner  the  buds  on  the  higher 
branches  are  strengthened  and  will  start  away 
with  greater  vigour  the  following  spring.  Leaders 
that  may  not  l)e  developing  quite  satisfactorily 
may  be  greatly  a.ssisted  by  shortening  back  a  few 
of  the  side  branches  just  below  them.  The  follow- 
ing spring,  if  a  leading  shoot  is  not  so  straight 
and  strong  as  it  might  be,  it  may  be  shortened 
back  to  a  good  bud  aixl  will  break  away  vigor- 
ously. In  the  case  of  trees  with  opposite  buds, 
if  both  "  break  "  one  should  be  rubbed  off  early 
and  the  other   will  quickly  become  a   good   leader. 

Older  trees  that  may  have  become  too  dense  and 
are  not  growing  to  height  satisfactorily  may  have 
a  number  of  the  branches  thinned  out,  this  work 
being  more  readily  carried  out  while  the  leaves 
are  on,  and  the  most  suitable  branches  to  remove 
can  be  more  readily  seen.  Two  men  are  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work  properly,  one  in  the  tree  and 
the  other  on  the  ground  to  point  out  the  branches 
to  be  removed.  At  this  tome,  too,  young  trees  that 
may  have  been  planted  for  a  year  or  two,  but  are 
not  going  ahead  in  a  satisfactory  way,  will 
benefit  from  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure ;  this  will 
plump  up  the  buds  and  encourage  the  trees  to 
make  roots,  with  every  chance  of  a  good  start 
next  year.  Arbor. 


The    Apple   Crop. 

From  an  examination  of  the  trees  in  the  third 
week  of  June  one  is  better  able  to  estimate  the 
prospects  of  this  crop  than  was  possible  earlier 
in  the  season.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  judge  the 
Apple  crop  is  going  to  be  good.  It  is  possible, 
however,  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  fruit 
may  not  be  so  good.  The  prolonged  drought  of 
May  and  June  is  bound  to  have  an  effect,  and  if 
rain  does  not  soon  come  this  effect  w^ill  be  pro- 
nounced. 

Apple  sucker  was  present  in  the  flower  trusses 
of  several  varieties,  but  no  damage  to  signify  was 
done.  A  great  deal  of  bloom  and  fruitlets  dropped 
but  this  happened  to  trees  on  which  no  suckers 
were  attacking.  The  dropping  of  so  many  of  the 
fruitlets  was  in  itself  a  good  thing,  as  otherwise 
much  thinning  of  the  fruit  would  be  necessary. 
The  well-known  ermine  moth  caterpillar  was 
noticed  on  some  trees,  but  little  damage  was  done 
beyond  some  eaten  leaves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  tents.  Winter  moth  caterpillar  was 
observed  also,  but  only  in  isolated  cases. 

Indications  as  to  cropping  are  given  in  the 
following  list  of  well  known  varieties  :  — 

Veil/  yoof/.— Beauty  of  Bath,  Gladstone,  Royal 
Jubilee,  Domino,  Prince  Edward,  Early  Rivers, 
Frogmore  Prolific. 

Good. — Lord  Derby,  Bramley,  Hector  McDonald, 
King's  Acre  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Cat  Head, 
Bismarck,  Duch   Mignonne. 

Medium. — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Allington 
Pippin,    Grenadier,  Golden  Spire. 

Poor. — Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Thomas    Rivers'   Earlv   Victoria. 

D. 


Queries. 

Inciner.\tor  for  Garden  Rubbish. — A  corres- 
pondent would  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  could 
give  directions  for  making  an  incinerator  for 
burning  weeds,  &c. 


NOTICE 


T)  EADERS  are  invited  to  submit  questions 
bearing  on  gardening  in  any  of  its 
branches.  It  is  our  desire  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  gardenmg  in  Ireland,  and  we  are 
in  touch  with  experts  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  every  assistance. 

We  are  always  open  to  consider  articles, 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  photographs- — 
of  gardens  or  plants  — for  publication,  if  suit- 
able ;  senders  will  oblige  by  stating  whether 
payment  is  desired  in  the  event  of  publication. 

Contributions  should  reach  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the   1 5th  of  each  month. 


no 
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Allotments. 

Competitions. — Tlie  luoiitli  of  July  is  pro1)al)ly  the 
most  satisfactory  time  to  carry  out  tlie  jud<;inj: 
of  allotnieuts.  Wlien  the  adjudication  is  done 
later  many  of  the  best  cultivated  plots  are  not 
looking  their  best  owing  to  the  early  crops  having 
bi'f<n  removed  and  their  places  taken  by  newly 
jilanted  crops.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
[jublish  a  set  of  rules  for  judging  cottage  and 
allotment  gardens,  and  a  companion  judges'  sheet 
is  also  issued.  We  have  found  these  rvdes  useful 
and  have  adopted  them  with  slight  revision  to 
suit  our  own  local  conditions.  We  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  advise  plotholders  that  their  section 
will  be  judged  on  any  particular  day.  This  gives 
Jess  opportiuiity  to  the  man  wlio  makes  a  special 
effort  to  clear  up  for  the  day  of  judging,  and  als  > 
eliminates  the  possil)ility  of  transplanting  from 
outside  sources,  and  other  minor  species  of  fraud 
which  seem  inseparable  from  competitions  and 
shows  of  every  description.  Desj)ite  these  draw- 
backs the  competitions  have  proved  a  healthy 
stimulus.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  a  man  may 
not  desire  to  enter  for  the  competition,  he  usually 
cannot  help  but  observe  and  adopt  the  methods 
by  which  otlier  men's  crops  have  been  brouglit  to 
a  higlier  perfection  than  his  own. 

Gener.^l  Work. — If  the  Celery  crop  has  not  been 
planted  this  should  be  done  at  once.  For  details 
of  planting  see  the  Notes  for  June.  A  few  seeds 
of  ("abbage  nuiy  be  sown  at  the  end  of  tlie  month 
to  give  early  sujiplies  next  year,  but  the  main 
sowing  should  not  be  made  until  the  first  week  in 
August.  In  any  case  a  variety  that  is  not  suscej)- 
tible  to  "  bolting  "  should  be  chosen,  such  as 
Flower  of  Spring  or  Ellam's  Early.  A  few  more 
seeds  of  Lettuce  may  be  sown  for  succession.  If 
Parsley  is  .soiwn  now  it  will  be  useful  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  Stake  Peas  as  may  be 
required.  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet  and  Turnips 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  overcrowded  for 
want  of  thinning.  Where  crops  have  failed  quite 
a  szood  deal  can  be  done  l)y  sowing  seeds  of  vege- 
tables that  mature  quickly.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Early  White  Turnips,  Beet  of  the 
Globe  varieties  and  Early  Horn  Carrots.  Even  if 
sown  in  July  and  August  useful  crops  can  be 
obtained  before  the  winter.  It  is  essential,  of 
course,  that  the  plants  should  receive  no  check  in 
their  growtli  and  should  be  thinned  out  early. 
.Again,  should  the  weather  be  very  dry  a  goorl 
plan  would  be  to  make  the  drills  and  water  well 
i)efore  sowing.  The  above  remarks  apply,  of 
course,  more  to  vacant  ground  than  wliere  crops 
luive  failed.     All    the  ground    that   can    be  spared 


is  now  easily  planted  up  with  autumn   antl  winter 
crops. 

l.EEKS. — As  the  ground  becomes  available  Leeks 
should  be  transplanted.  The  objective  to  be  kept 
in  mind  when  growing  this  crop  is  to  get  a  good 
firm,  wliite  neck.  This  is  achieved  by  blanching. 
There  are  many  ways  of  planting  Leeks;  in  special 
cases  they  may  be  planted  in  trenches  and  treated 
the  same  as  Celery,  or  the  plants  may  be  grown 
on  tlie  surface  and  the  stems  wrapped  in  hrown 
paper.  The  method  we  usually  adopt  is  to  ])lam 
in  rows  about  twelve  inches  apart  and  about  nine 
inches  between  the  plants.  With  a  flat  dibber 
iioles  are  made  about  8  inches  deep  and  the  plants 
dropped,  with  just  sufficient  soil  to  cover  the  roots. 
The  holes  eventually  become  filled  up  and  by  this 
method  good  useful  i^eeks  are  obtained  without 
unnecessary  labour. 

Onions. — Potato  Onions  and  Shallots  will  be 
showing  signs,  by  the  leaves  turning  yellow,  that 
their  growth  is  complete.  Lift  the  plants  ajnd 
turn  the  base  of  the  bidbs  towards  the  sun. 
Occasionally  when  this  is  done  a  co^isiderable 
amoinit  of  rain  may  fall  and  the  ])lants  will  be 
liable  to  form  new  roots.  This  should  be  pre- 
vented by  turning  the  crop  or  removing  it  to  a 
shed.  When  properly  dried  tie  them  on  ropes  and 
store  away   for  use  as  required. 

Winter  Greens. — One  of  the  advantages  of 
cropping  an  allotment  in  a  systematic  manner 
is  the  lengthened  period  that  vegetables  nuiy  be 
obtained  from  the  plot,  and  allotment  holders 
should  now  be  keen  directly  potatoes  are  being 
lifted  to  get  the  ground  planted  with  winter 
greens.  In  fact,  with  Potatoes  of  a  dwarf  habit 
as  soon  as  this  crop  is  finally  earthed  uy). 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Savoys  and  Curled  Greens  may 
be  planted  between  the  rows.  Where  vacant 
ground  is  available  we  plant  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  and  allow  25  plants  across  the  plot  ("thirty 
feet). 

PoT.^TOEs. — As  th(>  growth  of  Potatoes  pr^.-ee^ds 
earth  the  plants  up.  This  simi>le  operat.'on  is  too 
often  improperly  done.  Sufficient  soil  is  not 
drawn  to  the  plants.  Ruiuiers,  high  jp  the  stejns 
of  the  plant,  which  will  produce  tubers,  are  nr>, 
covered.  Some  kinds  of  Potatoes  have  a  tendency 
to  throw  the  tubers  high,  and  if  they  are  not 
covered  with  soil  the  tubers  become  green  vith 
liglit  and  unfit  for  use,  or  else  they  are  diseased 
quic-kly,  being  exposed  on  the  surface.  Again,  en 
dry  soils,  or  in  a  dry  season,  it  is  a  bad  practice- 
to  earth  the  sides  of  the  furrow  like  the  roof  of  a 
liouse,  as  the  rain  is  east  off.  A  farmer  wJ.'O 
plants  with  a  good  width  between  the  dnils  and 
earths  uj)  with  a  ])lough  does  the  operation  better 
as  a  rule,  because  he  automatically  leases  a  flat 
top  lietween  the  plants 

PoT.\To  Spr.wing. — To  get  the  best  resu'ts  from 
spraying  at  least  two  applications  .should  be  given. 
We  have  been  using  the  1  per  revt  livr'jvr.d]! 
mi.ifurr,  i.e..  1  lli.  of  sidpltdjr  of  copper  iind  Ij  lln. 
of  irjisli'nii)  soda  fo  10  (itillons  of  inifcr.  This  being 
only  half  the  strength  we  usually  applied  means 
a  considerable   saving   in    the   cost  of  materials. 

The  Flower  Boroer. — Border  Carnations  may 
be  layered  this  month  and  cuttings  of  Pinks  in- 
serted in  sandy  soil;  also  cutting  of  Violas  and 
Pansies  may  be  taken.  Seedlings  of  Wallflowers 
should  be  thinned  out  early,  otherwise  one  does 
not  get  the  l)ushy  habit  in  this  plant,  and  the 
plants  become  long  and  seldom  make  good  speci- 
mens. 

G.  H.  O. 
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The     Month^s    Work. 
Southern  and  Western  Counties. 

By  T.  E.  ToMALiN,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  K.P.,  Bess- 
borough,    County    Kilkenny. 

The   Flower   Garden. 

The  Shrubbery. — Hardy  shrubs  that  will  be  in 
full  beauty  during  this  month  will  ifnelude  the 
Philadelphuses,  the  Eseallonias — of  which  J^angley- 
ensis,  witli  its  gracefully  arching  growths,  covered 
with  rosy  flowers,  is  one  of  the  best — Spiraeas 
(shrubl)y),  red  and  pink,  and  the  beautiful  white 
Spiraea  ariefolia,  Cistus  Laurifolius,  Cytisus 
Carlieri,  and  many  others.  Recently  planted 
specimens  will  require  watering  during  dry 
weather,  and  a  mulch  of  grass  mowings  will  be 
l)eneficial. 

Herbaceous  Borders  will  now  require  constant 
attention.  The  plants  will  be  growing  rapidly 
and  staking  and  tying  will  be  a  constant  need.  A 
natural  effect  should  be  aimed  at  in  this  work, 
as  the  best  grown  plants  will  fail  to  please  if  they 
are  clumsily  or  too  stiffly  tied  up.  If  short  twiggy 
peasticks  were  inserted  amongst  groups  of  annuals 
as  advised  last  month  the  plants  will  by  now  have 
grown  up  through  these  and  have  hidden  them. 
Annuals  staked  in  this  way  will  withstand  very 
heavy  rain  and  wind  storms.  The  borders  should 
be  hoed  frequently  to  keep  down  weeds  and  to 
conserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil. 

Flower  beds  filled  with  summer  bedding  plants 
will  soon  be  at  their  best.  If  watering  is  neces- 
sary it  should  be  applied  in  the  evt^ning  and  the 
soil  hoed  over  the  next  day,  as  oaie  good  water- 
ing followed  by  hoeing  has  a  nuich  better  and  more 
lasting  effect  than  frequent  applications  of  CjLd 
water  to  the  plants.  Remove  all  dead  flowers 
weekly  and  keep  the  edges  of  the  l:)eds  trim  and 
'neat. 

Border  Carnations  will  soon  be  in  full  beauty. 
To  prolong  the  flowering  period  pick  off  all  faded 
blossoms  and  keep  the  plants  well  watered.  As 
the  different  varieties  pass  out  of  flower  the  younu- 
shoots  should  be  layered.  Some  finely  sifted  SJil 
contai'ning  leaf  mould  and  sand  should  ])e  placed 
around  the  plants.  Select  the  strongest  growt''s 
and  cut  a  tongue  in  them  about  an  inch  long  com- 
mencing just  below  a  joint.  Press  the  shoot  down 
into  the  fine  soil  with  the  tongue  well  open,  peg 
it  in  place,  and  water  in  as  each  plant  is  finished. 
Suitable  pegs  can  be  cut  from  bracken  stems  or 
worn  bircli  brooms.  The  layered  plants  shoukl  be 
sprinkled  with  water  every  evening  during  dry 
weather. 

The    Vegetable    Garden. 

Planting. — The  latest  batches  of  Leeks  should 
now  be  planted  a'nd  thoroughly  watered  in  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  Autunm  Cauliflowers  and 
Broccoli  may  also  still  be  planted.  As  the  early 
crops  are  cleared  the  ground  should  immediately 
be  filled  up  with  Winter  Greens.  Curly  aind 
favmirite  Kales,  white  and  purple  sprouting 
Broccolis,  Savoys  and  Coleworts  will  form  a  i)ro- 
fitable  second  crop,  and  will  be  much  appreciated 
during  winter  and   early   spring. 

For  the  latest  Broccolis,  which  will  mature  in 
May  a^nd  June  of  next  year,  firm  ground  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  slow  and  sturdy  growth  to  with- 
stand  the   severe    frosts   of   winter.     The  site   of    a 


recently  cleared  Strawberry  bed  answers  their  re- 
quirements admirably.  The  Strawberry  plants 
sliould  be  cut  off  with  a  spade,  and  with  the  straw 
litter  be  burnt  on  the  ground  alnd  the  ashes 
scattered  over  it.  The  Broccoli  plants  may  be  put 
in  with  a  crowbar  if  the  ground  is  too  Hard  for 
the  dibber.  They  should  be  well  watered  in  with 
manure  water,  and  the  hoe  kept  going  amongst 
them  after  they   have  been  plalnted  a   fortnight. 

Sowing. — A  further  sowing  of  Dwarf  Beans  may 
still  be  made,  and  frequent  sowings  of  Lettuces 
for  providnig  autunm  Salads.  For  this  purpose  a 
sowing  of  Batavian  Endive  made  now  will  provide 
useful  heads  in  September  and  October,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  main  batch  ol 
Endive  for  winter  salading  must  be  sown. 

Spinach  Beet  sown  now  will  provide  a  yjlentiful 
supply  of  leaves  during  winter,  and  until  the  first 
true   Spinach   is  ready  in  the  spring. 

About  the  24th  of  the  month  is  a  good  date  to 
sow  Cabbages  for  early  spring  cutting.  The  plants 
from  this  sowing  will  be  readv  to  plant  in 
September  on  the  ground  now  occupiel  by  Onions. 
The  ground  should  not  be  dug  but  only  hoed  over, 
tVnd  drills  drawn  three  inches  deep  and  eighteen 
inches  apart,  in  which  the  Cabbage  plants  may  be 
dibbled  at  one  foot  apart.  At  ttie  first  hoeing  the 
drills  may  be  levelled  in  and  will  thus  provide  a 
slight  earthing  up  as  well  as  a  nia'ch  to  the  roots. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  make  a  lUrLher  sowing  of 
Cabbage  seed  a  fortnight  after  the  fi'st  for  succes- 
sion, and  in  case  the  earlier  and  .softer  plants  may 
be  injured  by  severe  weather.  All  seeds  of  the 
Cabbage  tribe,  which,  of  course,  includes  Turnips, 
should  be  moistened  with  paraffin  and  rolled  in  red 
lead  before  sowing;  this  will  effectually  prevent 
birds  interfering  with  them,  and  Lettuce  seeds 
may    be  similarly   treated. 

When  lifting  early  and  mid-season  Potatoes  the 
"  seed  "  for  next  season  should  be  carefully 
selected  first  and  placed  in  the  sprouting  boxes.  If 
the  weather  is  dry  these  may  then  with  advantage 
be  left  out  of  doors  for  a  few  days,  so  that  the 
"  seed  "  may  be  well  greened  before  storing  in  a 
lig^ht,  airy  slied  for  the  winter. 

The   Fruit  Garden. 

Thinning. — In  spite  of  the  wonderful  promise 
at  flowering  time  this  operation  will  be  necessary 
in  only  very  few  orchards  in  the  case  of  Apples 
this  season.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  bad 
set  of  this  fruit,  as  the  weather  conditions  seemed 
ideal  when  the  trees  were  in  flower.  At  that  time 
mild,  showery  weather  prevailed,  with  a  complete 
absence  of  frost,  and  rain  was  plentiful  here,  over 
four  inches  being  registered  during  the  month  of 
May. 

Plums,  however,  have  set  a  heavy  crop,  and  the 
final  thinning  of  these  may  now  be  carried  out. 
If  this  is  neglected  the  fruit  will  be  small  and  of 
poor  flavour,  whilst  the  trees  will  be  exhausted 
and  may  take  years  to  recover. 

Summer  priming  of  Apples  ajnd  Pears  should 
now  be  attended  to,  and  should  not  be  neglected 
in  the  case  of  trees  that  are  not  carrying  a  crop. 
Really,  it  is  the  more  necessary  for  these,  because 
the  absence  of  fruit  is  causing  them  to  grow  with 
greater  vigour,  and  the  removal  of  useless 
growths,  and  the  shortening  of  others,  is  essential 
to  allow  free  access  of  sun  and  air  to  all  parts  of 
the  trees,  so  that  the  fruit  buds  may  be  well 
developed  and  thoroughly  ripened  for  next 
season  This,  I  consider,  is  the  chief  advantage 
of  summer  pruning  in  all  cases,  although  incident- 
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ally  it  also  improves  the  current  year's  crop  in 
both  appearance  and  flavour  by  exposing  it  to  the 
air  and   sunshine 

Strawberries  should  be  layered  as  soon  as 
possible  to  have  strong  plants  for  planting  in 
August.  It  is  usual  to  trench  the  ground  for 
these  the  previous  winter,  and  then  crop  it  with 
mid-seascin  Potatoes.  When  these  -are  lifted  it 
is  only  necessary  to  rake  the  ground  level  before 
pla,nting  the  Strawberries  at  two  feet  apart  each 
way. 

G.^THERiNG  Fruit.— The  first  Plums  will  be  ready 
to  pick  at  the  end  of  the  month.  They  should  be 
gathered  when  perfectly  dry  and  used  or  marketed 
at  once.  Apples,  such  as  Early  Harvest  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  will  also  be  ripening,  and  are  best 
gathered  a  few  at  a  time  as  they  become  fit.  as 
they  do  not  imi)rove  with  keeping.  Pears,  such 
as  Jargonelle  and  Williams  are  best  picked  just 
before  they  are  quite  ripe,  and  allowed  to  mature 
in  a  cool  fruit  room.  They  must  be  closely 
watched  and  used  directly  they  become  mellow, 
as  they  only  last  about  two  days  in  good  condition 
wlicn   fully  ripe. 

Midland  and  Northern  Counties. 

By    W.    Roberts,    Gardener    to   l.ady  Emily    Bury 
Charleville    Forest,    Tullamore,    King's    County. 

Kitchen   G.\rden. 

Plant  out  Broccoli.  The  position  should,  if 
possible,  be  an  open  one,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
crop  does  not  follow  well  upon  Cabbage,  Turnip 
or  Cauliflower.  The  soil  for  autumn  or  early 
winter  supplies  should  be  of  good  quality,  deeply 
cultivated  and  well  manured,  but  for  those  in- 
tended for  spring  and  summer  use  ground  not  too 
freely  enriched  is  more  suitable  and  the  firmei 
the  better.  The  distances  may  range  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  feet  each  way,  although  some  of  the 
medium  sized  sorts  that  have  to  stand  through 
the  winter  may  be  put  a  little  closer  together; 
plant  firmly  and,  if  possible,  during  showery 
weather.  The  sprouting  varieties,  both  white  and 
purple,  are  invaluable  for  winter  and  spring  use, 
a  consideration    where   space   is  limited. 

Celery  may  be  got  in  where  circumstances  pre- 
vented it  being  done  last  month,  and  for  a  succes- 
sion, also  Leeks;  these  require  good  ground  if  larg(^ 
roots  are  required,  but  they  do  very  well  following 
early  Potatoes.  The  general  plan  is  to  use  a  good 
long  dibber  and  simply  drop  the  plant  into  the 
hole,  the  subsequent  rain  or  watering  being  suffi- 
cient to  give  them  a  hold;  it  is  usiuil  to  shorten 
the  leaves  a  little  at  time  of  planting.  On  very 
light  soils  it  is  better  treated  as  for  Celery.  Sow 
a  few  Dwarf  and  Runner  Beans  aud  Early  Peas 
as  a  catch-crop. 

Take  up  Garlic  and  Shallots  when  ripe,  also 
Potatoes  as  they  become  ready.  Sow  Parsley  in  a 
sheltered  sjx)!  to  stand  the  winter  or  to  trans- 
I)lant  to  frame  later,  also  Turnips  in  quantity. 
Prickly  Spinach  and  Spinach  Beet.  A  sowing  of 
Cabliage  sliould  b(>  made  early  in  the  month  to 
have  fit  for  planting  out  in  September,  selecting 
varieties  suitable,  Sutton's  Harbinger,  April  and 
Flower  of  Sj)ring  l)eing  the  best  I  know  and 
nuiture  in  the  order  named.  I  have  grown 
thousands  of  these  varieties  and  seen  them  grow 
ing  elsewhere  without  being  able  to  find  a  single 
wrong  one.  Select  a  perfectly  open  position  for 
seed-bed  if  possil)le,  and  either  plant  out  or 
transplant  before  they  become  drawn  or  crowded. 
Keep  the  ground  constantly  stirred  and,  where 
necessary,  nnilch   vegetables   as  nuich   as  possible. 


Fruit  G.\rdeN  aNd  Houses. 
Layer  Strawberries  for  planting  next  month. 
Where  pots  are  not  available  square  pieces  of 
sods  of  loam  answer  well.  Squares  about  four 
inches  by  four  inches  are  best,  and  the  runner 
simply  pinned  down  on  the  clay  side  and  kept 
watered  soon  takes  root,  and  if  kept  close  together 
when  taken  off  the  foliage  prevents  the  roots  round 
edges  from  suffering  until  ready  for  planting. 
Many  prefer  three  inch  pots,  but  they  must  be 
planted  out  before  becoming  pot-bound  or  they 
do  not  give  best  results.  The  recent  heavy  rains 
have  greatly  benefited  the  crop  round  here  aiul 
further  north,  and  which,  I  believe,  on  the  whole, 
above  the  average,  and  those  dabbling  in  sales 
satisfied  with  prices.  Wall  fruits,  especially  Pears 
and  Apples,  and  also  orchard  and  bush  trees,  have 
been  very  badly  infested  with  caterpillars,  moths, 
&c.,  and  shows  the  necessity  of  winter  work  in 
this  direction — sj^raying,  grease  bcJnds^  &c. — as 
where  any  considerable  number  are  infected  it  is 
a  very  trou))lesome  operation  washing  the  trees 
now  when  so  many  other  things  require  constant 
attentic(n.  Peaches  in  unheated  houses  that  have 
been  tied  in,  and  approaching  or  arrived  at 
stoning  period,  will  benefit  from  a  good  dressing 
of  ground  or  slaked  lime  applied  and  watered  in 
at  a  time  when  the  borders  are  nothing  like 
dry.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Vine  borders 
in  or  out  of  cold  houses.  In  the  case  of  the  Vines 
a  little  extra  care  in  ventilating  and  not  shutting 
up  too  early  will  prevent  scalding  at  this  period, 
iiJnd  where  foliage  is  scanty  a  little  temporary 
shading,  such  as  thin  whiting  syringed  on  during 
a  dry  day,  will  be  a  help,  and  if  it  is  washed  off 
after  a  time  by  rain  no  harm  will  accrue,  and,  as 
I  liave  already  stated  in  a  previous  article,  do  not 
be  stingy  witli  tlie  supply  of  water,  weak  liquid 
nmlnure,  and  approved  artificials  where  the  other 
conditions  are  right,  and  where  such  conditions 
do  not  obtain  it  is  only  a  matter  of  ingenuity. 
Melons  ripening  will  require  a  free  circulation  of 
air  and  not  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  or 
otherwise.  Those  in  frames  and  hotbeds  will  re- 
quire to  have  the  temperature  maintained  some- 
how; if  in  wooden  movable  structures  the  manure 
round  the  outside  cain  be  renewed,  and  if  not  you 
can  only  trust  to  luck  and  careful  manipulation  of 
the  lights.  Tomatoes  in  unheated  structures 
planted,  say,  early  in  May,  should  have  at 
least  five  or  six  trusses  of  fruit  and  flower,  at 
wliich  period  T  would  advise  stopping,  thereby 
enablijng  the  i)lant  to  ripen  the  gn-ater  part  of  its 
fruit.  If  left  to  grow  more  than  this  the  result 
will  be  a  lot  of  green  fruits  in  October  and 
November  that  will  be  more  of  a  nuisance  than  any- 
thing else,  except  where  Chutney   is  a])preciated. 

Flower  Garden.  IjAwns,  &c. 
Work  in  this  department  during  this  month  will 
consist  chiefly  of  kee])ing  things  in  order  gener- 
ally; staking,  pinching,  and  thinning  the  different 
subjects  as  they  require  it,  and  attention  to  mow- 
ing edging  of  grass  plots,  tennis  courts  and 
croquet  grounds.  It  is  a  good  time  to  layer  prin- 
cif)al  l)atch  of  out-door  Carnations  and  Picotees; 
these  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  rather  out  of 
fashion  of  late  years,  for  which  the  American 
"  trees  "  are  largely  responsible  I  suppose,  and  as 
if  they  resented  the  slight  they  have  practically 
refused  to  grow  in  many  places  I  know  of  when 
a  few  years  ago  they  jrrew  like  a  weed.  Roses  in 
beds  and  otherwise  will  require  a  lot  of  attention 
to  have  and  mai/ntain  them  at  their  best  for  as  long 
a  period  as  ])ossible;  watering  where  necessary, 
nndching.  iind  a  close  watch  kept  for  Anhis  and 
Mildew,  being  amongst  the  princii)al  reciuirements. 
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With  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  the  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE 
has  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  LORD  CHARLES 
BERESFORD  for  supplying  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Jam.  &c.,  to  the 
NORTH  SEA  FLEET,  in  connection  with  which  the  IRISH 
BRANCH  has  been  registered  at  the  Head  Offices^  London, 
and  through  whom  all  enquiries  respecting  Ireland's  con- 
tributions to  the  project  should  be  made. 

"  The  moisi  ample  expression  of  our  thankfulness  can 
never  repay  the  debt  u^hlch  the  people  of  these  Islands  owe  to 
the  EAllant  Officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  who,  by  their  cease- 
less vigil  on  the  danger-strewn  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  are 
maintaining;  ue   in  comparative  peace  and  quiet." 

The  Committee  of  the  Irish  Branch  appeal  for  help  in  main- 
taining, as  far  *as  possible,  regular  supplies  to  the  NAVAL 
BASE  allocated  to  them,  both  by  Gifts  of  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts and  contributions  of  money  to  supplement  the  supplies 
by  purchase  in  the  Market.  Such  gifts  are  urgently  required 
to  keep  up  the  supply  during  the  trying  winter  months. 

The  Hon,  Secretaries  invite  enquiries,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  in- 
formation and  particulars  as  to  forwarding  gifts,  on  application. 
Remittances  to  be  made   to  MR.  D.  L.  RAMSAY. 
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HE  question  of  reconstruction 
in  Horticulture  is  probably  of  as 
great  importance  to  Ireland  as 
that  of  most  other  enterprises. 
That  the  need  for  reconstruc- 
tion is  great  most  horticulturists 
admit,  but  the  desire  to  reconstruct  or  to  agree 
on  any  definite  scheme  of  development  seems 
sadly  lacking  on  the  part  not  only  of  those  who 
ai'e  supposed  to  have  a  controlling  influence, 
but  also  of  those  who  are  more  closely  con- 
nected with  horticulture.  Sir  F.  Moore  has 
recently  pointed  out  some  of  the  possible  forms 
of  development,  but  so  far  there  seems  to  be 
no  one  prepared  to  take  a  lead  in  doing  the 
necessary  work.  A  discussion  of  this  subject 
in  the  pages  of  Irish  Gardening  might  very 
well  lead  up  to  something  definite  being  done, 
and  it  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  these  lines 
are  being  written.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to 
suggest  that,  among  other  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  following  are  some  which  might  very 
well  form  the  subject  of  discussion,  organisa- 
tion, and  of  energetic  and  effective  develop- 
ment :  — 

1.  The  Fruit  Industrii. — Ireland  at  present, 
although  well  adapted  for  fruit  culture,  especi- 
ally that  of  small  fruits,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  producing  sufficient  fruit  to  meet  the 
country's  needs. 

2.  Coi)unercial  Horticulture  gencrcdhj. — 
That  there  is  a  real  need  for  mai'ket-gardens, 
with  sufficient  glass  for  the  culture  of  various 
crops,  including  Tomatoes,  Melons,  &c.,  present 
prices  testify. 

3.  Suiall  HoUVnigs. — The  conditions  in  Ire- 
land are  eminently  suitable  for  a  great  develop- 
ment of  small  holdings  on  which  horticultural 
crops  would  undoubtedly  form  the  staple  pro- 
ducts. Some  time  ago  notices  were  displayed 
promising  land,    and   assistance   for  such,    to 

those  Irish  soldiers  who  enlisted  for  war  service. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  to  what  extent 
discharged  soldiers  in  Ireland  have  been  given 
facilities  in  this  direction. 

4.  Allotments. — That  allotments  in  Ireland 
wei'e  doing  valuable  work  before  the  war  is  now 
stale  news. 

That  a  big  development  took  place  during  the 
wav  is  also  well  known. 

That  the  demand  for  allotments  was  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  that  a  far  greater  develop- 
ment was  possible  is  perhaps  only  properly 
appreciated  by  those  in  close  contact  with  the 
movement. 

The  question  to  be  faced  at  the  moment 
seems  to  be  this :  numbers  of  plotholders  who 
have  worked  the  ground  deeply,  heavily 
manured  it,  and  cultivated  it  as  was  never  done 
before  are  in  danger  of  losing — I  should  say 
have  lost,  and  are  still  losing — their  plots  in 
order  to  make  room  for  a  crop  of  Oats,  and 
afterwards  a  sheep  or  so  or  a  few  bullocks. 

Like  England,  Ireland  in  its  town  areas  is 
largely  a  C.  II.  and  C.  III.  population,  and  will 
be  so  as  long  as  public  opinion  prefers  to  allow 
bullocks  to  graze  rather  than  to  see  well-cul- 
tivated allotments  and  town  gardens. 

5.  Village  Horticulture. — In  the  villages  of 
this  country  the  need  for  a  knowledge  of 
gardening  and  of  various  aspects  of  tillage 
matters  is  very  patent. 

The  subject  of  Eural  Science — including 
School  Gardening — now  taught  in  a  limited 
number  of  schools  is  undoubtedly  helping  to 
mend  matters  a  little. 

But  as  this  subject  is  regarded  from  a  purely 
scientific  rather  than  from  a  horticultural  point 
of  view,  it  cannot  be  said  to  sui)ply  the  needs 
of  village  communities. 

The  possibilities  of  efficient  classes  in  Horti- 
cidture,  including  food  culture,  for  the  sons 
of  farmers,  for  farm  labourers,  and  for  others 
interested,   either  as  evening   classes  or  short 
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courses  in  farm  institutes,  might  very  well  he 
considered  as  of  importance  to  the  whole 
country. 

6.  Trcat)iient  of  Plant  Pests  and  Diseases. — 
Here,  again,  there  seems  to  be  a  field  of  work 
which  is  waiting  for  numbers  of  workers  to 
tackle.  To  mention  a  few  only  on  which  cul- 
tivators desire  to  get  really  efficient  remedies 
and  cures,  I  might  cite: — - 

(a)  Silver  Leaf  in  Plums,  Cherries,  &c. 

(b)  Canker  in  Apples,   Pears,  and  Plums 

(c)  Mite  or  Big  Bud  in  Black  Currants. 

(d)  American      Gooseberry      Mildew      on 

Gooseberries. 


Notes    from    Rostrevor. 

A  NOTK  on  a  few  j)Iants  that  have  liowered  at 
Rostrevor  this  year  may,  perhaps,  be  of  in- 
terest to  some  of  the  readers  of  Irish  Gardkx- 

IXG. 

Dryandra  formosa  is  a  little  known  shrub 
from  Australia,  belonging  to  the  Protaceie 
order.  It  is  an  evergreen  with  a  remarkably 
beautiful  foliage,  bright  green  above,  whitiQ 
beneath ;  the  leaves  are  linear,  of  hard  sub- 
stance and  waving,  some  six  inches  and  more 
long,  narrow,  hardly  a  third  of  an  inch  across, 
and  they  are  cut  down  to  the  midrib  into 
regular  sharp-]iointed  lobes,  like  a  large  toothed 


Tm'J.()j:i;sci;n(K   ^n■'    Dkyaxdha   loioiosv 
From  a   plant  at   Rostrevor. 


(c)  Eel    Worm   in    Daffodils,    Onions,    and 

other  crops. 
(/)  Black  Scab  or  Wart  Disease  of  Potatoes. 
(g)  Various  Fly  Larvae  or  Maggot  Attacks. 

7.  The  Development  of  an  Export  Trade. — 
There  are  many  plants  whieli  can  be  grown  as 
well  if  not  better  in  Ireland  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. One  wonders  to  what  extent  advantage 
is  taken  of  this  fact  to  build  up  an  export  trade 
in  those   Horticidtural  products. 

8.  Conclusion. — I  trust  that  I  have  written 
sufficient  to  arouse  a  discussion  and  to  indicate 
the  need  for  a  Chamber  of  Horticulture,  or  some 
other  definitely  Horticultural  organisation  to  do 
some  steady  work  and  development. 

The  Agriculturists  have  their  problems  also; 
but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  many  of  them  will 
appreciate,  as  Horticulturists  can,  the  need  for 
a  big  scheme  of  Horticultural  reconstruction. 


saw.  The  liowers,  each  some  two  inches  wide, 
appear  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots ;  they  are 
formed  of  numerous  florets  which,  before 
they  exjiand,  are  brown  in  colour,  and  then 
become  yellow  as  they  open  and  detach  them- 
selves from  the  undeveloped  i)art  of  the  bloom. 
It  has  a  strange  and  uncommon  appearance  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  and  it  is  needless  to  say- 
that  it  is  very  half-hardy,  and  is,  I  think, 
seldom  grown  in  this  country.  The  plant  here 
was  put  out  in  the  spring  of  191(),  in  a  suiuiy 
position  in  an  angle  between  a  wall  and  a 
greenhouse,  facing  south,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
com])letely  sheltered  from  the  north.  It  for- 
tunately escaped  injury  dm-ing  the  severe 
winter 'of  1910-17,  wi'tluiut  further  protection; 
but  since  then  we  have  usually  put  a  sort  of 
curtain  round  it  at  certain  times  during  the 
early  spring  to  ward  off  the  effects  of  the  east 
winds.    It  flowered  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
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and  very  fi'eely,  in  May;  it  is  now  about  six 
feet  high ;  the  leaves  here  and  there  are  some- 
what browned  by  the  harshness  of  our  Irish 
spring  weather. 

Isopogon  latifoHus,  also  from  Australia,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  natural  order,  is  a  small 
evergreen  shrub,  wdth  dark  green  rather 
leatheiy  leaves  some  two  inches  long  by  one 
inch  broad.  The  flower,  springing  from  the 
end  of  a  shoot,  is  very  wonderful,  and  some- 
what difficult  to  describe.  It  is  about  two 
inches  wide,  and  the  very  many  florets  it  con- 
tains are  purple  in  colour.  It  is  then  not  un- 
like a  small  cultivated   Chrysanthemum,    such 


me  to  try  out  of  doors — -with  the  result  I  have 
just    mentioned. 

Beshcorneria  yuccoides  is  from  Mexico,  be- 
longs to  the  Amaryllis  order,  and  is  allied  to 
the  genera  Fourcraea  and  Agave.  The  grey- 
green  leaves,  three  feet  long  by  three  to  four 
inches  broad,  and  streaked  irregularly  with 
a  whitish  graining  or  kind  of  tomentum,  are 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  an  Agave,  though 
they  differ  in  being  neither  thick  nor  fleshy, 
and  they  nowhere  are  anxied  with  spines  or 
thorns.  The  flower  spike  grow  twelve  feet  or 
more  in  length,  and  bends  over  in  a  curve  by 
its  own  weight,   about  seven  inches  in  girth  at 


Eeshcokxeri.\  yuccoides 
lu    the    Gardens   at    Rostrevor   House. 


as  one  sees  under  glass  in  the  autumn ;  but 
the  illusion  is  soon  dispelled  when  the  end  of 
each  of  the  petal-like  florets  curls  slightly 
back  and  throws  out  a  conspicuous  and  bright 
yellow  anther ;  the  bloom  when  developed  has 
thus  a  most  remarkable  appearance,  unlike 
anj-  other  I  have  seen.  I  put  one  of  these  rare 
plants  outside  in  a  very  sheltered  place  in  the 
spring  of  1915,  and  it  survived  absolutely  un- 
injured the  following  winter.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  cold  season  of  1916-17  proved  too 
much  for  it,  and  it  was  killed.  I  had  another, 
however,  which,  kept  in  a  pot,  has  been  housed 
in  a  cold  frame  dui-ing  the  winter  months,  and 
it  flowered  for  the  first  time  this  year  towards 
the  end  of  May. 

I  owe  both  these  species  to  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Bavlev   Balfour,    who   sent  them   to 


the  base,  and  tapering  to  quite  small  dimensions 
at  the  end ;  it  throws  out  many  branchlets  more 
than  two  feet  long,  and  is  everywhere  provided 
at  all  the  joints  with  conspicuous  bi'acts  of 
varying  sizes.  The  spike  itself,  the  branchlets, 
and  the  bracts  are  all  of  a  vivid  pink  tint,  more 
accentuated  and  deeper  in  shade  in  the  branch- 
lets  ;  and  the  flowers  that  hang  down  from 
them,  as  well  as  from  the  end  of  the  spike, 
sometimes  in  clusters,  are  dull  red  at  the  base 
and  green  at  the  tip,  each  from  one  to  two 
inches  long.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  moi-e  curious 
than  an  actually  beautiful  inflorescence.  The 
plant  flowered  here  in  June  for  the  first  time  ; 
it  does  not  seem  to  object  to  a  little  frost,  but 
it  is  sensitive  to  the  dampness  of  our  climate, 
and  something  to  screen  it  fx'om  excessive  rain 
seems  to  be  desirable.     I  have  seen  it  in  good 
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bloom  at  Howtli  Castle  some  years  ago,  aud 
I  owe  the  plant  I  have  now  got  to  Cajnain 
Gaisford  St.  Lawrence.  Another  species  which 
I  have  also  attempted  to  grow  is  B.  decoster- 
iana,  kindly  sent  to  me  from  Glasnevin  to  try, 
but  it  failed,  possibly  because  it  was  put  out 
too  young,  and  had  not  vigour  enough  to  with- 
stand the  wet.  There  is  another  here  that 
came  under  the  name  of  B.  superba;  in  outer 
appearance  it  is  very  like  B.  yuccoides,  but 
until  it  flowers  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
it  is  the  same  or  not. 

I'remontia  californica  is  a  species  better 
known  than  any  of  the  above,  and  coming 
from  California  it  ought  to  be  hardy  in  the 
more  favoured  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is, 
I  tliink,  rather  a  shy  bloomer,  unless  it  is 
placed  against  a  wall;  it  has,  however, 
flowered  here  in  the  open,  the  specimen  being 
about  seven  to  eight  feet  high.  It  is  a  plant 
well  worth  having,  the  flowers,  produced  in 
June,  being  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  some  two 
inches  across,  and  harmonizing  well  with  the 
soft  green  foliage. 

Having  raised  an  Ernbothrium  coccineum 
from  seed  (I  have  no  record  from  whom  I  got 
the  seed)  it  was  put  out  as  quite  a  small  plant 
in  the  spring  of  1915 ;  it  grew  very  rapidly,  and 
to  ])revent  its  becoming  a  mere  slender  pole, 
liable  to  be  uprooted  by  the  wind,  it  had  to  be 
cut  down  by  several  feet.  It  is  now  some  12 
to  15  feet  high.  It  was  noticed  when  a  seed- 
ling that  the  leaves  were  much  longer  and 
narrower  than  those  of  the  ordinary  E.  cocci- 
neum, but  it  soon  appeared  to  lose  that 
cliaracteristic  as  it  developed  and  increased 
in  size.  Last  year  it  produced  one  solitary 
bloom,  but  no  special  notice  was  taken  of  it, 
as  there  are  otlier  specimens  of  the  species 
in  the  place.  This  year,  however,  it  produced 
a  number  of  flowers,  and  then  it  was  perceived 
that  their  colour  differed  from  the  others,  and 
that  instead  of  being  of  the  usual  vivid  scarlet 
wiiich  is  so  well  known,  they  were  of  a 
biilliant  orange-scarlet  tint.  It  begins  to  show- 
bloom  shortly  after  the  other,  but  it  seems 
to  continue  at  its  best  for  a  much  longer  time. 
I  sent  specimens  to  friends  who  are  botanical 
experts,  and  I  am  now  informed  that  it  is 
probably  a  cohmr  variation  of  the  type,  but 
it  is  also  added  that  no  such  variations  have 
been  hitherto  recorded,  either  they  were  not 
obsei'ved,  or  they  were  not  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  marked  for  record.  The  contrast, 
however,  between  the  flowers  on  the  two  trees 
here  is  quite  distinct  and  has  been  very  notice- 
able this  year.  "Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  welcome  and  pleasing  addition  to  the 
arboretum  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view, 
even  if  it  has  no  scientific  value. 

Jon\   Eoss    OF   Bl.\dkxsi{l-uo. 


Shrubs    of   July. 

July  is  by  no  means  a  dull  month  in  the 
Arboretum,  and  it  is  only  by  walking  through 
a  comprehensive  collection  that  the  wealth  of 
material  now  available  can  be  seen.  We  are 
apt  to  think  that  the  bulk  of  flowering  s'hrubs 
are  over  in  .May,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  late 
kinds  in  June,  but  though  the  number  in  flower 
then  may  be  greater,  there  is  now  so  many  new 
species  and  hybrids  that  some  may  be  had  in 
riower  throughout  the  summer.  Tlie  following 
have  all  been  noted  towards  the  middle  of  July, 
few  of  them  preseiiting  any  great  ditticulty  in 
cultivation. 

Buddleia  CohieUi  is  a  plant  for  a  wall  in  most 
l)laces,  but  in  the  mildest  districts  may  be 
grown  in  the  open.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
it  does  not  flower  freely  every  year,  but  that  is 
no  drawback  to  those  who  like  to  have  a  col- 
lection. A  native  of  the  Himalaya,  it  produces 
handsome  panicles  of  rosy  pink  flowers,  white 
within,  and  large,  broadly,  lance-shaped  leaves. 

The  Cistuses  or  Rock  Roses  are  brilliant 
shrubs  for  hot,  sunny  positions,  and  flourish 
often  in  situations  too  dry  for  most  other 
shrubs,  except  Helianthemums. 

Cist  us  crisp  us  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  the 
dwarfer  species,  suitable  for  the  rock  garden 
or  s'hubbery.  The  somewhat  oval  leaves  have 
wavy  margins,  and  are  densely  haii"y  on  both 
surfaces.  The  flowers,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide, 
are  rather  bright  pur2:)lish  red.  There  aie  one 
or  two  others  rather  similar  to  this. 

C.  cijprius  is  a  vigorous  grower,  reaching 
8  feet  or  more  in  height.  The  flowers,  pro- 
duced in  clusters,  ai'e  very  large,  2  to  3  inches 
wide,  white,  with  a  dark  red  blotch  at  the  base 
of  each  ])etal.  The  leaves  vary  in  size,  gene- 
rally lance-shai)ed,  with  wavy  margins,  dark 
green  above,  and  furnished  with  down  on  the 
under  surface.     A  very  fine  shrub. 

C.  ladaniferus  is  better  known  than  the  last- 
named,  and  grows  well,  making  a  hush  4  to  5 
feet  high ;  the  branches  and  leaves  are  sticky, 
the  latter  from  2  to  4  inches  long,  naiTowly 
lance-shaped,  dark  green  on  ilic  iipjirr  surface, 
and  furaished  with  down  uiidcnK  at li.  The 
flowers,  produced  singly  on  short  side  branches, 
are  white,  with  a  red  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
petal. 

C.  Jaiirifoliiis^  ;dso  a  tall  grower,  will  exceed 
6  feet  in  height  when  flourishing.  The  leaves 
are  broader  than  those  of  C.  ladaniferus,  mar- 
gins wavy,  upper  surface  dark  green,  the  lower 
furnished  witli  down.  Tlio  flowers  are  j)ure 
white,  produced  in  panicles  on  shoit  side 
shoots. 
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C.  purpureus  is  a  very  fine  species  of  the 
dwarf er  set,  growing  about  3  feet,  or  a  little 
more,  high.  The  leaves  are,  roughly  lance- 
shaped,  varying  somewhat;  the  upper  surface 
grey  green,  the  lov/er  downy.  The  flowers  are 
large,  up  to  3  inches  v.ide,  deep  purple  red, 
with  a  much  darker  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
petal. 

Clematis  FargcsU  is  a  welcome  addition, 
forming  a  link  between  the  early  floweriiig 
species  and  those  of  autumn.  It  bears  large, 
pure  white,  four  sepalled  flowers,  and  makes  an 
attractive  display  when  given  space  to  ramble. 
Useful  for  bowers  and  trellis  work. 

G.  montana  Wilsoni,  a.  mass  of  flowers  in 
July,  is  certain  to  become  popular.  The 
flowers  are  larger  than  the  commoner  early- 
flowering  type,  and  the  plant  is  equally  robust ; 
it,  therefore,  must  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  summer  flowering  climbers. 

The  Esca-llonias  must  always  remain  among 
the  most  important  of  summer  flowering 
shrubs,  although  reputedly  tender  in  some  cold 
inland  districts.  For  most  parts  of  Ireland  one 
or  other  of  the  species  can  be  grown,  with  some 
care,  and  for  decorative  purposes  some  of  the 
hybiids  are  unexcelled  in  their  season.  Of  the 
species,  E^  macrantha,  E.  pmictaia,  and  E. 
rubra,  with  red  or  crimson  flowers,  are  most 
conspicuous;  while  species  with  more  or  less 
white  flowers  are  E.  PJiiJippiana,  a  magnificent 
shrub  where  it  flourishes  and  E.  pterocladon, 
a  fine,  upright  grower 

Of  the  hybrids,  E.  hingleyensis  (E.  Philip- 
piana  x  E.  pvmctata)  is  extremely  popular,  and 
always  admired.  It  flowers  with  remarkable 
freedom  and  regularity,  bearing  quantities  of 
delightful   carmine-coloured  flowers. 

E.  edinensis  is  similar  in  habit,  but  has  paler 
flowers,  while  the  newer  E.  Donard  Seedling  is 
white-suffused  pink,  the  three  forming  a  most 
beautiful  trio. 

E.  exoniensis,  a  very  vigorous  grower  of  up- 
right habit,  forming  stout,  strong  branches,  is 
a  'hybrid  of  E.  pterocladon  x  E.  rvbra,  and 
rarely  fails  to  give  a  good  display  over  a  long 
season;  the  flowers  are  nearly  white,  but 
usually  tinted  v/ith  pink. 

Genista  virgata,  the  Madeira  Broom,  flowers 
in  late  June  and  early  July,  and  is  a  most 
attractive  shrub  of  upright  habit.  It  will  reach 
a  height  of  10  feet  or  more,  and  does  not  object 
to  some  shade;  in  fact,  it  grows  well  under 
trees  where  the  shade  is  not  too  dense.  The 
flowers,  produced  in  racemes,  are  bright  yellow, 
and  are  produced  in  small  quantities  for  a  con- 
siderable period. 

Tndigofera  anihlyanfha,  a  twiggy  shrub  of 
the  Pea  family,  and  lately  introduced  from 
China,    seems   likely  to  be    a  useful   summer 


flowering  shrub.  It  is  now  about  3  feet  high, 
carrying  numerous  racemes  of  reddish  purple 
flowers. 

Indigofcra  liebepetala  is  an  older  shrub  in 
gardens,  but  not  very  generally  grown.  It  is 
not  reliably  hardy  away  from  a  wall,  and  cer- 
tainly requires  shelter;  the  flowers,  produced 
in  racemes,  are  rose  or  rosy  crimson  in  colour. 

Indigofera  Gerardiana,  also  from  the  Hima- 
laya, is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory,  produc- 
ing abundance  of  new  shoots  annually  from  the 
base,  and  developing  abundance  of  racemes  of 
rosy  purple  flowers  towards  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  a  good  bush  makes  quite  a  fine 
display. 

Leptospermums  one  hesitates  to  write  of  as 
hardy  shrubs,  though  evidence  is  accumulating 
that  home-raised  seedlings  may  prove  quite 
suitable  for  many  parts  of  Ireland  and  else- 
where. The  common  v.hite-flowered  L.  Sco- 
pcirium  has  flourished  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  forming  huge  brushes,  but  the  beauti- 
ful pink  and  carmine  forms  of  Nicholii,  which 
are  grown  so  well  by  the  Donard  Nursery  Com- 
pany, are  not  yet  so  common;  good  bushes, 
however,  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  various 
gardens,  such  as  Eostrevor  House ;  and  the 
remarkably  fine  stock  at  Newcastle,  where  the 
Donard  Nursery  is  situated,  gives  rise  to  the 
hope  that  these  attractive  plants  will  yet  be- 
come more  common  in  gardens,  few  ot'her 
shrubs  giving  such  fine  colour  in  July. 

Lomcera  tragophylla,  introduced  from  China 
some  years  ago,  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
distinct  and  remarkable  climbing  plant  flower- 
ing outside  in  summer.  It  likes  a  cool  position, 
and  in  hot  districts  some  shade.  Eepeated 
attempts  to  grow  it  at  Glasnevin  failed,  until 
it  was  transferred  to  a  shady  wall,  in  cool, 
moist  soil,  where  it  has  since  floinished.  The 
leaves  are  dark  green,  inclined  to  be  glaucous, 
and  the  'handsome  flowers,  produced  in  heads 
of  a  dozen,  or  more  in  some  cases,  are  bright 
yellow,  up  to  3  inches  long,  with  a  narrow  tube 
and  wide-spreading  lobes.  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Woodbines. 
L.  Delavayi  is  quite  attractive  on  a  wall,  and 
is  apparently  perfectly  hardy,  flowering  freely 
in  July.  The  leaves  are  green  above  and 
downy  below ;  the  flowers,  produced  in  pairs, 
are  sweet-scented,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
L.  gigatitea-  superba  is  apparently  the  variety 
pubescens,  of  L.  Etrnsca,  and  is  certainly  a 
most  desirable  hardy  climber.  In  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  at  Glasnevin,  it  is  firmly  establis^hed 
on  an  old  partially  cut  down  Ash  Tree,  and 
annually  makes  a  fine  display,  covering  the 
branches  with  clusters  of  sweet-scented  flowers, 
which  are  at  first  yellow-flushed  with  reddish 
brown,  but  fade  to  deep  yellow. 
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Ononia  fiuticosa  is  an  oruamental  shrub  of 
the  Pea  family,  and  closel}^  allied  to  the  com- 
mon Rest  Han-ow.  It  requires  a  well-drained 
sunny  position,  such  as  an  elevated  position  on 
the  rock  garden  or  a  sunny  border.  The  leaves 
are  three-parted,  and  the  flowers,  produced  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  are  pink,  and  make  a 
charming  display  in  early  July.  Seeds  are  pro- 
duced freely,  and  germinate  readily. 

The  PliiladeJ phases  are  now  so  numerous,  if 
we  include  hybrids  as  well  as  species,  that  it 
would  ser\^e  no  useful  purpose  to  enumerate 
them  all.  Many  of  the  old  species  are  still 
\i;v\  fine  where  they  can  be  allowed  to  develop 
into  large  bushes,  but  many  cf  the  new  hybrids, 
especially  the  doubier,  and  semi-doubles,  are, 
perhaps,  more  oraamental  and  floriferous,  and 
likely  to  appeal  to  tliose  whose  space  is  limited. 
Of  the  older  species,  none  has  been  more 
pleasing  this  year  than  P.  Lewisii:  a  tall  grower 
of  gi'aceful  habit,  the  branches  wreathed  with 
racemes  of  \\''hite  flowers,  which  have  little  or 
no  scent. 

The  following  hybrids  have  more  or  less 
double  flowers,  and  are  of  exceptional  merit 
for  flowering  in  July: — Virginal,  Argentine, 
liouquet  Blanc,  and  Glacier:  purpiireo-macul- 
latus  forms  a  pretty  plant,  bearing  abundance 
(jf  white  flowers,  blotched  at  the  base  of  the 
petals,  with  rosy  purple.  It  is  apparently  a 
hybrid  of  P.  Coulteri,  which  has  the  same 
colouration  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  but  here 
is  hardy  only  on  a  wall. 

A  better  plant  than  either  is  P.  Qlillet  de 
Pour  pre  apparenth*  of  similar  origin,  but 
with  larger  flowers  than  purpureo-inacullatus, 
the  blotch  being  deeper  in  colour. 

Plagianthus  Lyallii,  a  New  Zealand  plant,  is 
extremely  beautiful  when  in  flower,  Init,  exc'ei)t 
in  the  mildest  localities,  is  only  hardy  against 
a  wall ;  for  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  very 
useful,  and  the  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers, 
each  with  a  central  mass  of  yellow  stamens,  are 
very  beautiful,  and  never  fail  to  call  forth  ad- 
miration. 

The  slirnbl)y  Potentillas  are  now  faii-ly 
numerous,  and  constitute  a  very  pretty  and 
useful  group  of  spring  and  summer  flowering 
shrubs. 

The  majority  of  the  more  useful  varieties  are 
considered  to  belong  to  P.  jruUcosa,  but  they 
vary  in  colour  and  time  of  flowering.  The 
white  varieties — viz.,  P.  Veitchii  and  P.  frit- 
fic()sall,a — flower  earlier  than  the  yellow  forms, 
and  though  flowering  to  some  "little  extent 
(hn-ing  the  summer,  do  not  keep  up  a  display 
so  long.  The  best  of  those  flowering  now  in  the 
niiddle  of  July  are — P.  /.  niicrandra,  with  deep 
yellow  flowers,  and  larger  leaves  than  the  tyi>o. 


and  also  of  dwarf  habit;  P.  f.  ucJtrulenca, 
flowers  soft  pale  yellow;  and  P.  f.  Vihnuriniana, 
a  delightful  plant,  with  silvery  leaves  and 
creamy  white  flowers,  not  pure  white,  as  in 
Veitchii. 

P.  Friedrichseni  is  a  good  ])lant,  with  pale 
yellow  flowers;  reputed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
P.  fruticosa  and  P.  davtirica. 

P.  davurica  is  a  useful  and  pretty  little  plant 
of  dwarf  habit,  bearing  smooth  leaves  and 
white  flowers;  it  is  well  suited  for  the  rock 
garden  or  front  of  a  shrub  border. 

Spartiian  junceuni,  the  Spanish  Broom,  is 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  garden  from  July 
onwards  for  months.  It  must  have  a  well- 
drained,  warm  soil  and  a  sunny  position  to  do 
really  well.  The  typical  plant  will  grow  8  feet 
high,  and  is  somewhat  apt  to  become  bare  at 
the  base.  When  first  planted  it  should  be  well 
pruned  back  for  several  years  to  induce  it  to 
fonn  numerous  branches.  The  round,  Rush- 
like s'hoots  are  deep  green  in  colour,  and  bear 
in  July  and  onwards  abundance  of  rich  yellov,- 
flowers  of  rare  effect.  There  is  a  dwarf  variety 
— viz.,  Spartium  junceum  nanum — which 
forms  a  useful   shrub   for  some  ])ositions. 

Sgringa  japonica  is  a  July  flowering  "  Lilac," 
in  good  soil  making  a  very  large  shrub  or  small 
tree.  It  forms  large,  pointed,  opposite  leaves 
of  ami)le  proportions  when  the  plant  is  vigorous, 
and  produces  large  panicles  of  showy  white 
flowers  in  Juh'. 

Veronicas  are  legion  in  gardens — from  the 
tiny,  low  growers  of  the  Bidivillii  type  to  huge 
bushes,  like  V.  Traversii  or  T'.  salicifolia. 

Of  those  flowering  in  July,  the  following  is  a 
selection  of  the  best  :—V.  anomala,  up  to  3  feet 
or  more  in  height,  with  slender  branches, 
clothed  with  small,  dark-green  leaves,  and 
l)earing  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  clusters  of 
pure  white  flowers;  T'.  rahaiensis,  a  stout- 
growing  bush  of  the  Traversii  type,  with  M-hite 
flowers;  V.  Dariviniana,  dwarfer  than  the  last, 
flowers  in  I'acemes,  white,  with  a  faint  tinge  of 
blue,  and  purple  anthers;  T'.  Matthewsii,  a  low- 
spreading  plant,  with  thick  leaves,  and  nume- 
rous short  spikes  of  white  flowers;  V.  pscudo- 
Travemii,  with  leaves  much  broader  than  those 
of  V.  Traversii,  the  flower  racemes  also  being 
longei'  and  narrower,  \\hilc  the  flowers  are  ])iu'e 
white;  I  .  Tni rcr.sii  is  vciy  well  known,  and  is 
one  of  the  hardiest,  l)earing  ai)undance  of  white 
flowers  tinged  with  blue;  T'.  LeiviNii  has  still 
longer  leaves  and  racemes,  the  latter  made  up 
of  numerous  bluish  white  flowers;  V.  Kuhg 
Tinge  is  a  pretty  garden  variety,  bea)-ing  nume- 
rous racemes  of  white  flowers,  suft'used  or 
tinged  witli  reddish   purple. 

B. 
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Arbutus    Menziesii. 

A  FINE  specimen  of  this  handsome  tree  is  grow- 
ing in  the  grounds  of  Tlie  ]jodge,  Eostrevor, 
the  property  of  Major  Lyon.  It  was  planted 
by  his  cousin,  the  late  Hon.  Albert  Canning, 
the  then  proprietor,  about  the  year  1866.  It 
is  now  nearly  60  feet  hig'h,  girth  near  tlie 
ground  8  feet,  and  at  5  feet  above  the  ground 


United  Kingdom.  A.  Menziesii  (syn.  A.  pro- 
cera)  conies  from  California,  and  is  locally 
known  as  Madrono. 

July    Flowering    Primulas. 

So  many  Primulas  are  now  in  cultivation  it  is 
natural  that  the  flowering  period  should  be 
fairly  long. 


it  is  6  feet  8  inches.  Unfortunately,  a  large 
branch,  3  feet  2  inches  in  circumference,  was 
allowed  to  grow  from  the  main  stem  3^  feet 
from  the  ground,  otherwise  the  girth  of  8  feet 
would  have  been  maintained  at  5  feet  up  the 
trunk.  The  tree  seems  in  very  good  ^health. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  com- 
pares   with    other    specimens    growing   in    the 


Tlie  great  majority  flower  during  March, 
April,  jNIay  and  June,  but,  fortunately,  a  few 
come  into  July,  and,  with  hybrids,  quite  a  good 
display  may  be  counted  on. 

They  are  mostly  tall  growers,  rejoicing  in 
moist  soil,  composed  of  loam  and  peat,  and  not 
averse  to  sun,  though  keeping  their  colo'ir 
better  in  shade. 
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FriniuUi  Becisiana,  introduced  from  China 
some  years  ago,  is  very  useful  as  a  late  Howerer, 
Ijroducing  tall  stems  18  inches  to  2  feet  high, 
and  can-ymg  numerous  whorls  of  pale,  purple 
flowers,  a  colour  not  in  itself  perhaps  very 
attractive,  but  a  healthy  colony  bearing  nume- 
rous spikes  always  attracts  attention. 

r.  Bulleyana  is  distinctly  one  of  the  best  of 
the  lately  mtroduced  Chinese  Primulas,  and  is 
so  easily  grown  that  no  garden  should  be  with- 
out it.  The  orange-yellow  flowers,  produced  in 
whorls  on  tall  stems,  are  very  lovely  in  a  shady 
position.  Between  these  two  species  a  fine 
race  of  hybrids  has  been  raised,  giving  many 
beautiful  shades  of  orange,  reddish  orange  and 
jiink.  The  hybrids  are  generally  robust  and 
free  flowering,  and  make  a  glorious  display 
wlieii  phmted  in  generous  masses. 

Needless  to  say,  all  the  seedlings  are  not  first- 
rate,  and  the  worst  should  be  weeded  out.  The 
finest  may  be  divided  after  flowering,  and  those 
who  prefer  groups  of  one  colour  or  shade  have 
endless  opportunities  of  enjoying  masses  of 
pink,  orange,  reddish  orange  and  yellow,  in 
July,  by  separating  the  different  plants  when 
dividing,  thereafter  planting  them  where  de- 
sired. 

F.  Jidodoxa  flowers  towards  the  end  of  June 
and  right  into  July,  bearing  vei^  tall  stems, 
furnished  with  whorls  of  clear,  yellow  flowers. 
'ri:is  in  a  mass  is  a  telling  plant,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  forecast  what  may  be  the  outcome  of 
crossing  it  with  some  of  the  other  tall  growers, 
l)ut  it  seems  likely  that  other  fine  things  may 
result. 

P.  StnitJtiaua  is  of  the  same  nature  as  helo- 
(](i:r(t,  but  rather  smaller  in  all — not  so  tall,  and 
with  rather  smaller  flowers,  also  clear  yellow. 

P.  Littoniana  will  appeal  to  many  on  account 
of  its  quaint  and  unusual  appearance,  ft  is  at 
first  sight  altogether  unlike  a  Primula  when  in 
flower.  It  grows  from  a  foot  to  15  inches  high, 
having  hairy  leaves,  from  among  which  arise 
the  stems,  terminated  by  dense  spikes  of  small 
(lowers,  conspicuous  in  the  bud  stage  by  reason 
of  the  bright  red  calyx;  on  opening,  the  bhu; 
(•f)rolhi  protrudes,  the  whole  combining  to  make 
this  a  truly  remarkable  plant. 

P.  Poissoni  is  an  old  favourite,  not  however 
<(uite  so  easy  to  do  as  some  others.  It  likes 
moisture,  but  must  not  be  too  wet  in  winter, 
conditions  not  easy  to  provide.  The  tall  st^ms 
hear  numerous  whorls  of  deep  purple  flowers, 
and  a  healthy  colony  makes  a  fine  displa3^ 

P.  Wilfioni,  from  a  pardon  point  of  view, 
resembles  P.  Poissoni,  but  is  a  distinctly  better 
grower.  It  flom-ishes  quite  near  water,  and 
never  fails  to  produce  abundance  of  tall  stems, 
with  numerous  whorls  of  flowers,  rather  similar 
to  those  of  P,  Poissoni,  but  not  so  largo,     There 


is  no  doubt  P.  Wilsoni  will  become  popular  on 
account  of  its  freedom  and  season  of  flowering. 

Seeds  of  all  the  above  are  produced  in  plenty, 
and  should  be  sov\-n  as  soon  as  ripe,  placing  the 
pots  in  a  cool  frame  in  shade.  Some,  at  least, 
will  usually  germinate  in  a  few  weeks^  and  the 
majority  certainly  in  the  following  spring.  Tlie 
seed  pots  must  not  be  over-ivatered  in  winter, 
otherwise  the  seeds  will  rot. 

Old  plants  should  be  divided  after  flowering, 
and  if  to  be  replanted  on  the  same  site,  a 
quantity  of  fresh  soil,  peat  or  leaf -mould,  and 
a  little  well-rotted  manure,  may  be  added. 


Nuphar  Polysepalum. 

This  remarkable  N.  American  Pond  Lily  has 
flowered  freely  this  summer  in  the  Lily  Pond 
at  Glasnevin.  In  point  of  size,  it  is  the  most 
distinct  of  the  Nuphars  cultivated  there,  and 
is  worthy  of  inclusion  where  collections  of  water 
plants  are  grown. 

Tlie  leaves  are  large,  mostly  held  somewhat 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  on  stout  stalks. 
Most  striking,  however,  are  the  flowers :  large 
in  size,  the  outer  sepals  greenish  yellow  and 
the  inner  deeper,  with  reddish  shading,  while 
the  petals  are  reddish  brown ;  the  large  central 
stigma  is  very  prominent. 

The  plant  at  Glasnevin  has  been  in  the  pond 
for  manj'  years,  showing  little  disposition  to 
spread,  and  is  only  now  making  offsets. 

Other  species  grown  at  Glasnevin  in  addition 
to  the  above  are  N.  macrophyllum,  N.  mini- 
mum, N.  intermedium,  N.  japonicum,  N. 
jurasnum,  and  the  common  N.  luteum. 


Notes  from   my   Rock  Garden. 

Campanula  and  Dianthus. 

August  finds  only  liere  and  tliere  a  blossom  on 
the  various  lovely  patches  that  have  kept  the 
Rock  Garden  gay  in  ])ast  months,  and  it  is  a  wise 
gardener  who  has,  like  myself,  planted  many 
varieties  of  Campanuhi  and  Uianthus.  Of  course 
a  general  tidying  up  should  now  be  done,  all  ripe 
seeds  sown  if  required,  and  every  withered  stalk 
and  hloom  cut  off,  all  surplus  growth  cut  back,  and 
tlie  rich  greens,  the  greyish,  variegated  or  silvery 
plants,  such  as  the  lovely  varieties  of  Artemesias. 
will  make  pleasing  patches  amongst  the  Campan- 
ulas and  Dianthi.  Most  plants  will  bloom  again 
more  or  le.s.s  after  the  dead  fiowers  have  been  re- 
moved, so  it  is  well  to  try  to  prolong  the  blooming 
period    when   possi1)lc. 

Ajuga  grandifloTu  is  one  that  keeps  sending 
up  its  gentian-blue  spikes  if  cut  back,  and  many 
Campanulas  will  fontinue  w(>ll  into  October  if 
thus   treated. 

Campanula  muralis  is  now  groat  masses  of  wide 
violet  l)elis.  as  are  also  Bavarica  and  portens- 
schlagiana  in  the   larger  forms,    and  certainly  no 
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rock,  garden  should  be  without  one  or  more  of  its 
varieties.  It  blooms  all  through  the  summer. 
Miss  Willmott  is  equally  desirable  and  i  -ioeatly 
sent  out.  It  is  a  lovely  pale,  silvery  blue 
carpeter  slightly  larger  than  the  old  A'hite  or 
mauve  pusilla;  of  easy  culture  and  very  flori- 
ferous,  it  forms  masses  of  pretty  nodding  bells  on 
wiry   stems. 

C.  garganiea  hirsuta,  faint  lilac  and  star-like, 
requires  in  all  its  varieties  a  dry  position;  damp 
is  fatal,  and  it  likes  to  grow  between  large  atones. 

C.  G.  F.  Wilson,  dark  blue,  wide  bells,  very 
dwarf  and  interesting.  Haylodgensis,  with  lovely 
clear,  waxy  bells  and  yellowish  foliage.  Kelway's 
new  Dwarf  Blue,  like  a  larger  Miss  Willmott,  and 
Sutton's  Giant  Blue  amongst  the  larger  varieties, 
will  be  allowed  to  live  by  slugs,  but  alas  !  the 
utmost  protection  against  slugs,  as  I  know  to  my 
cost,  must  be  used  if  the  following  beautiful 
varieties  are  to  be  grown,  otherwise  they  are  very 
vigorous: — Isobel,  flat,  mauve,  large  blooms; 
White  Star,  best  white  Campanula;  pulla,  deep 
violet;  pulloides,  much  darker  and  larger  blooms 
on  very  short  stems ;  a  very  choice  one,  well 
worth  struggling  for,  as,  indeed,  the  others  are 
also. 

There  are  many  more  beautiful  Campanulas, 
but  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  them.  This  will  not  deter  me  from  having 
another  try.  C.  barbata,  not  dwarf,  but  siuiable 
for  rock  work;  C.  abietina  requires  constant  pro- 
pagation by  seeds  or  off-shoots,  as  do  some  others. 
There  are  various  difficulties;  some  like  lime  and 
others  hate  it,  such  as  C.  Allionii.  Many  only  do 
grown  from  seeds.  C.  barbata  will  die  after 
flowering  luiless  grown  in  a  very  wrell-drained 
stony  soil.  Its  still  more  beautiful  miniature, 
C.  alpina,  is  best  from  seed  and  thrives  in  light 
limy  loam  in  an  open  place.  These  fascinating 
plants  form  a  most  interesting  collection.  During 
August  Platycodon  Mariesi,  blue  or  white, 
comes  into  bloom.  Its  puffed  out,  balloon,  or 
Chinese  lantern-like  buds  are  showing  well  and  the 
flowers,  though  of  short  duration,  are  most  desir- 
able. Symphyandra  pendula  belongs  to  the 
Campaniila  family  and  is  of  very  rapid  growth, 
but  slugs  are  very  partial  to  it,  so  that  special 
care  should  be  taken  if  its  interesting  bells,  like 
green   glass,  are  to  appear. 

Dianthus  alpinus  is  very  universally  the  first 
favourite  amongst  Rock  Pinks;  limy  loam  and 
moraine  suit  it  best;  its  very  large,  deep-rose 
flowers,  on  short  stems,  rise  from  masses  of  dwarf 
evergreen  foliage. 

D.  neglectus  is  now  in  great  beauty,  and 
certainly  it  is  a  very  choice  one,  bright  carmine, 
slightly  buff-tinted  on   the  reverse. 

D.  deltoides  and  D.  graniticus  are  very  useful; 
the  latter  is  almost  imperceptibly  the  nicer  and 
comes  easily  from  seed ;  deltoides  alba  should  be 
grown  to  make  a  contrast,  and  all  are  very  easv. 

Double  Pinks  for  rock  work  I  rather  avoid, 
though  I  have  tire  magnificent  border  Pinks, 
Gloria  and  Anne  Boleyne  for  some  time,  but  there 
are  so  many  single  hy])rids  fringed,  or  with 
central  markings,  some  of  faint  Malmaison 
Carnation  tint,  sweet  and  waxy,  that  except  for  a 
few  of  the  easy  double  varieties,  I  do  not  trouble 
to  have  them  in  quantity. 

D.  Lady  Catherine  is  a  very  beautiful  single  of 
faintest  pink,  grown  by  a  titled  lady  now  cele- 
brated  for  her  rock  plants. 

Tliough  we  depend  very  largely,  and  wisely  so,  on 
substantial  clumps  of  Dianthus  and  Campanula  in 


our  rock  gardens,  yet  we  need  not  imagine  that 
without  them  we  shall  find  a  verdant  waste  be- 
cause dense  bushes  of  Barr's  dwarf  Lavender 
come  m  delightfully,  and  the  numerous  suitable 
Pentstemons,  such  as  P.  Glaber  alpinus,  P 
diifiisus,  P.  lieterophyllus,  and  the  golden  sheets 
of  CoroniUa  Iberica  mingling  with  masses  of  pinks 
or  carmine  Sedums,  but  undoubtedly  we  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  Dianthus  and  Campanula  in 
variety. 

Some   Indigenous  Plants  worth 
Growing. 

Owing  to  the  introduction  of  so  many  beautiful 
plants  from  China,  Thibet  and  elsewhere  within 
the  last  few  years  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
neglecting  the  gems  of  our  own  mountains  and 
bogs,  which,  as  regards  intrinsic  beauty,  can  hold 
their  own  against  all  comers.  Such  is  our  per- 
verted taste  that  a  dingy  weed  from  Yunnan  or 
Szechuan  is  wondered  at,  and  admired  and  fussed 
over,  and  sold  at  an  inflated  price,  while  our 
native  plants  are  left  to  "  waste  their  freshness 
on  the  desert  air." 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  human  nature  to  worship 
variety  and  to  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  that 
which  others  have  not  got.  This  trait  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Alphonse  Karr,  still  delight- 
ful in  his  good  humoured  ridicule  of  our 
idiosyncrasies.  I  hope  that  on  the  score  of  apt- 
ness I  may  be  excused  for  quoting  from  such  a 
classic  as  his  "  Tour  round  my   Garden." 

"  There  are  in  our  gardens,  and  among  those 
who  pretend  to  love  them,  good  sorts  of  folks  w^ho 
are  a  little  like  you,  my  friend.  Their  estima- 
tion of  a  flower  rises  in  proportion  with  its  variety 
and  the  distance  from  which  it  has  been  brought. 
I  have  often  met  with  these  curiosity  seekers  and 
amateurs,  people  who  find  in  possession  no  other 
pleasure  but  that  despicable  one  of  knowing  that 
others  do  not  possess — people  who  have  flowers, 
not  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  them,  but  showing 
them." 

By  all  means  let  us  grow  rare  exotics  in  our 
gardens  if  we  can  get  and  grow  them.  If  we  can- 
not visit  Thil:)et  and  see  the  plants  "  in  situ,"  the 
rational  thing  to  do  is  to  grow  them  in  our 
gardens  so  that  we  may  see,  smell  and  enjoy  that 
which  we  would  otherwise  be  unable  to.  But  let, 
at  least,  a  small  corner  be  reserved  for  our  own 
beautiful   wildlings. 

Our  indigenous  beauties  are  not  as  few  as  might 
be  supposed.  Quite  an  extensive  garden  could 
be  furnished  fully  and  beautifully  with  native 
plants;  not  what  is  commonly  known  as  weeds 
but  many  difficult  and  by  no  means  common 
species. 

Gentiana  verna,  of  course,  heads  the  list.  A 
native  of  our  western  shores  and  mountains,  it 
is  among  the  first  half  dozen  most  beautiful  rock 
plants.  Its  cultivation  is  by  no  means  easy,  but 
anyone  who  has  failed  with  it  should  not  give 
up"  until  they  have  tried  the  Lissadell  suggestion 
to  grow  it  in  raised  peat.  Dryas  octopetala  is 
another  beauty  which  should  be  grown  by  all. 
The  dainty  Anemone-like  flowers  are  set  off  to 
perfection  by  the  beautiful  green  of  the  little  oak- 
like leaves,  and  after  the  flowers  come  ornamental 
fluffy  heads  of  seed  which  keep  the  plant  ]:)eauti- 
ful  till  late  in  the  year.  It  flourishes  in  a  lime- 
stone moraine.  A  near  companion  to  the  Mountain 
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Avens  in  my  garden  is  Silene  acaulis,  which, 
although  considered  difficuh.  thrives  perfectly  in 
the  same  soil   (if  I  may  call  it  so)  as  the  Dryas. 

Among  the  Saxifrages  we  get  several  interest- 
ing plants.  Our  mountains  furnish  us  with  many 
varieties  of  the  mossy  type.  Among  these  S. 
rosacea  and  S.  Sternbergii  stand  out,  the  former 
on  account  of  its  neat  habit,  grey  foliage  and  the 
length  of  time  it  remains  in  bloom;  the  latter  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  green  cushions  and  pure 
flowers.  No  garden  is  complete  without  S.  oppositi- 
folia  with  its  large  purple  flowers  and  creeping 
tufts.  It  is  quite  at  home  in  a  svniny,  slanting 
spot  in  the  limestone  moraine  as  on  our  mountain 
tops.  Saxifrages  Hirculus,  stellaris,  aizoides,  are 
all  attractive.  They  can  all  do  with  a  stony, 
sopping,  boggy  spot.  The  Irish  variety  of  Lon- 
don Pride  should  be  grown.  It  is  differentiated 
from  the  common  Pyrenean  form  by  its  more 
beautiful,  dentated  leaves.  Saxifraga  Geum  is 
another  easy,  beautiful  plant.  The  annual  S. 
tridactylites  is  quite  interesting. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  our  native  Saxifrages 
alone  anyone  could  make  a  very  enjoyable  little 
garden.  Few  of  the  species  are  fastidious,  and 
if  their  wants  are  studied  there  is  no  reason  why 
all  could  not  be   growai. 

Other  genera  give  us  one  or  two  species  each. 
Pinguicula  grandiflora  is  a  lovely  thing,  and  will 
flower  w-ell  if  it  is  kept  sufficiently  damp.  The 
Wood  Anemone  in  its  blue  form  is  exceedingly 
l)eautiful  and  worth  the  best  position  you  can  give 
it.  The  Pyrolas  are  delightful,  too,  if  you  can 
grow  them.  I  have  seen  Pyrola  minor  flourishing 
in  the  garden,  growing  out  of  a  carpet  of 
Sibthorpia. 

Among  the  heaths  there  are  many  indispensable 
plants;  few  of  the  white  varieties  can  be  w^ell  done 
without.  Ericas  Mackayii  and  Mediterranea  are 
fine.  The  most  beautifiil  of  all  is,  perhaps, 
Menziesia  polifolia,  with  its  little  bells  just  like 
fairy  footballs,  as  Miss  Jekyll  says.  The  white 
variety  is  as  deliglitful  a  small  shrub  as  might  be 
desired.  Empetrum  nigrum,  which  I  collected  on 
the  summit  of  Slieve  Donard,  is  a  valuable  little 
carpeting  .shrub  with  dainty  leaves  and  flowers, 
followed  by   l)lack  l)erries. 

Talking  of  dwarf  shrubs,  Potentilla  fruticosa  is 
one  of  the  best  small  flowering  shrul)s  obtainable. 
It  grows  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  locally  abundant 
where  it  occurs.  Another  very  elegant  little  tree 
is  Juniperus  nana,  the  dwarf  juniper,  found  wild 
on  many  of  our  mountains,  but  by  no  means  com- 
mon. It  forms  a  spreading  mass  of  somewhat 
glaucous  branches,  seldom  rising  more  than  four 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  grow. 

Space  forbids  more  than  a  mere  nientinn  ot 
other  fine  plants.  T1h>  Hare1)ell.  especially  in  tlie 
large  and  white  forms,  is  well  worth  growing. 
Campanula  rapunculoides  is  a  beautiful,  terrible 
weed.  The  Bog  Pimpernel  is  so  beautiful  that 
Euskin  spent  hours  sitting  on  a  stone  admiring 
it.  The  Geraniums  give  us  some  plants  more  re- 
spectable than  refined.  Kare  sylvaticum  and 
sanguineum  are  quite  good,  but  far  surpassed  by 
Lancastriense. 

The  Helianthemuius.  especially  vineale,  are  fine. 
Euphorbia  Hilierna,  Sedums  acre,  album,  angli- 
cum  and  rupestre.  Valerian,  Welsh  Poppy.  Wild 
Thyme  and  its  varieties,  many  Orchids.  Glaucium. 
Ho"use-leek,  some  Violets,  are  just  a  few  beautiful 
connnon  plants  picked  haphazardly.  They  will 
suggest  further  species  which  space  prevents  mo 
from    enumerating. 


If  we  permit  ourselves  English  wild  plants  our 
range  is  still  wider.  Primula  farinosa,  Cypri- 
pedium  Calceolus,  Dianthus  deltoides— these  head 
the  list  with  many  other  fine  plants  to  follow.  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that  I  countenance  the  up- 
rooting of  rare  plants  to  bring  home  (c  the 
garden.  No  one  is  more  to  be  despised  than  the 
man  who  helps  to  destroy  our  flora.  With  many 
of  our  commoner  plants  no  harm  is  done  Tjy  re- 
moving a  root  or  two,  but  in  the  case  of  rare 
plants,  seed  only  should  be  collected.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  gardener  to  protect  and.  if 
possible,  increase  our  flora.  It  is  perfe>"tly  legiti- 
mate for  a  gardener  to  raise  a  stock  of"  a  rare 
indigenous  species,  and  place  a  few  plants  in  its 
haunts.  By  bringing  together  a  collection  of  our 
more  beautiful  plants  we  awaken  appreciative  in- 
terest in  those  who  see  them,  and  enable  invalids 
and  others  unable  to  hunt  down  the  species  them- 
selves to  enjoy  them.  Not  the  least  part  of  the 
enjoyment  of  this  kind  of  gardening  is  the 
pleasure  of  collecting  and  exch-in.;2;ing  specimens, 
for  every  plant  awakens  memories  of  some 
pleasant  tramp  over  the  hills,  or  some  enthusiastic 
bygone  friends. 

E.  A.  A. 


A    Horticultural    Journey, 

In  Ireland  we  suffer  so  much  from  wind  and  all 
too  little  sun  that  it  has  always  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  gardens  as  they  are  in  the  more 
favoured  calm  and  sun  of  Southern  England. 
We  do  not  suppose  anyone  will  dispute  that 
Ireland  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  wind. 
Blow  !  blow  !  seems  to  be  our  lot,  although  in 
point  of  winter  mildness  we  can  beat  the  sister 
country,  and,  in  our  maritime  countieii,  can  culti- 
vate to  perfection  numerous  shru1)s  and  plants 
which  do  not  winter  without  protection  even  in 
the  mildest  parts  of  England.  In  exceptionally 
sultry  weather  we  have  found  Kew  scarce  worth 
visiting  so  far  as  flowers  are  concerned,  but  in 
pleasant  summer  days  what  a  contrast  it  presents 
to  Hibernian  gardens.  The  Roses  and  flower 
beds  revel  in  the  genial  warmth  and  calm  balmy 
airs,  and  a  walk  down  the  ])road.  grass-covered 
avenues  in  July,  with  long  lines  of  fragrant 
Limes  on  either  side  is  something  to  remember. 

With  a  healthy  horticultural  appetite  we  reached 
London  at  the  end  of  June,  but  the  long  con- 
tinued drought  following  the  lean  years  consequent 
on  the  war  well  nigh  destroyed  for  the  time  being 
most  of  what  we  had  come  to  see.  The  big 
nurseries,  which  formerly  were  weedless.  are  a 
sad  sight,  and  everywhere  we  had  further 
evidence  of  the  famine  in  Roses  and  fruit  trees. 
The  shortage  of  the  former  is  important,  but  in 
the  case  of  fruit  trees  it  is  serious,  as  fruit  is  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  food  of  the  country.  Of 
course  tlie  war  has  wrought  havoc  in  every  garden 
and  we  were  careful  to  preserve  happier  luemories 
of  familiar  beauty  spots  like  Hampton  Court  by 
reserving  our  ne.xt  visit  for  a  future  time. 

Flower  shows  are  unsatisfying  at  the  best.  The 
National  Rose  Show,  the  R.  H.  S.  Fortnightly 
Meeting  and  Sweet  Pea  Show,  and  the  bigger 
affair  at  Chelsea  on  St.  Dunstan's  Day.  all  failed 
to  afford  nnich  pleasure,  but  we  happily  kept  till 
the  last  our  visit  to  Munstead  Wood,  the  well- 
known  home  of  Miss  Gertrude  Jekyll.  V.M.H. 
Having  heard  so  much  about  it  we  alighted  at 
Godalming    Station   with   lively    anticipation   and, 
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on  reaching  Miss  Jekyll's  garden,  found  a  treat 
in  store.  Wandering  through  the  grass-and- 
lieather  woodland  walks  all  our  cares  fell  aw^ay. 
The  war-worn  streets  of  London  and  even  the 
interminable  reminders  of  the  "  Victory  Loan  " 
were  forgotten,  and  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  vulgarity  of  a  lettered  announcement  found 
in  many  other  gardens  to  tell  us  that  "  God 
walks  "  in  Miss  Jekyll's  woodland  garden.  Wel- 
comed and  entertained  by  the  charming  lady  her- 
self, we  spent  a  delightful  afternoon,  and, 
although  informed  that  the  garden  is  sadly  let 
down  from  its  former  state,  we  rejoiced  that  even 
a  world  war  could  not  destroy  the  beauty  of  so 
natural  a  place.  The  house,  designed  by  Sir 
Edward  Luytens  and  built  of  the  stone  of  the 
country,  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and 
although  the  flower  gardens  contain  much  of 
interest  we  found  the  wood  itself  the  most  charm- 


The  soil  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  so  that  for  garden 
purposes  other  ingredients  have  to  be  brought  in. 
Miss  Jekyll  told  us  that  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea 
Eoses  do  not  succeed,  but  the  Ramblers  assuredly 
flourish,  and  a  few  which  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  tall  crab  trees  were  a  beautiful  sight 
at  the  date  of  our  visit.  J.  M.  W. 

Popular  Flowers. 

Delphiniums. 

Messrs.  Watson,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin,  have 
favoured  us  with  a  collection  of  cut  spikes  of 
Delphiniums  illustrative  of  the  wonderful  advance 
made  in  these  handsome  plants  of  late  years. 

Messrs.  Watson  make  a  speciality  of  Del- 
phiniums, growing  the  best  of  the  new  varieties, 
and  the  pick  of  the  older  sorts,  some  of  ^vh]ch 
are  not  yet  outclassed. 
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ing.  It  must  be  exceptionally  so  when  the 
Azaleas  are  in  bloom.  In  tlie  underwood  Whortle- 
berries are  abundant.  Large  colonies  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Gum  Cistus,  Andromedas,  Pernettyas, 
Ericas,  Doboecias,  and  kindred  plants  and  shrubs 
have  been  naturalised,  and  one  returns  to  the 
open  under  a  dense  canopy  of  bamboos.  IJelow 
the  stone-terraced  approach  to  the  house  we 
entered  the  Nut  Walk,  which  we  recognised  at 
once  from  the  illustration  which  appeared  in  Jhc 
Garden  some  months  ago.  Passing  vuider  the 
pine-covered  pergola  we  entered  the  flower 
gardens,  which  are  sheltered  by  flourishing 
hedges  of  Yew,  Cypressus  Lawsoniana  and  Horn- 
beam. Here  Rambler  Roses  and  the  Roses  of 
long  ago  were  beautiful.  Carried  from  iiillar  to 
pillar  La  Guirlande  showed  to  advanvige; 
Zephyrine  Drouhin  was  there  in  all  its  sweetness, 
and  numerous  other  old-fashioned  Roses  capti- 
vated one  by  their  beaTity  and  fragrance.  The 
autumnal  borders  were  responding  to  the  recent 
rains,  and  the  Munstead  Dwarf  Lavender  was  in 
its  full  beauty;   there  is  no  Lavender  to  equal  it. 


The  following  were  received  :  — 

D.  Carnegie,  a  tall  strong  grower  of  fine  appear- 
ance, the  outer  petals  of  sky-blue,  the  inner  soft 
rosy  mauve,  centre  blue  with  white  eye ;  the 
flowers  are  over  two  inches  across. 

D.  Harry  Smetham,  a  first  rate  grower  produc- 
ing large  spikes  bearing  finely  formed  flowers 
semi-double,  of   a  clear  porcelain  blue. 

D.  Lavanda,  one  of  the  newest  sorts,  producing 
enormous  spikes  of  very  large  semi-double  flowers, 
deep  rosy-lavender   in  colour. 

D.  Legionaire,  a  pa'-ticularly  handsome  variety 
raised  l)y  Messrs.  Lemoine  of  Nancy;  spikes  very 
large  and  handsome,  flowers  deep  gentian  blue. 

D.  Queen  Mary,  a  beautiful  sort,  of  an  exquisite 
silvery    nemophila  blue  with    sulphur  centre. 

D.  The  Rev.  Lascelles,  an  older  variety  but  still 
indispensable;  good  spikes  bearing  flowers  of  a 
rich,  deep,  royal  blue  with  a  large  white  centre. 

D.  Sergeant  Beranger  bears  enormous  flowers, 
clear  mauve  margined  blue,  each  with  a  dense 
1)1  ack   eye. 

D.  Smoke   of  War,  quite   new,  as  the   name    be- 
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tokens,  and  quite  original  in  colour,  deep  reddish- 
purple  and  violet  with  a  large  black  centre. 

D.  Yvette  Guilbert,  sent  out  some  years  ago, 
but  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  light  blues;  flowers 
single,  large,  and  of  the  most  charming  pale  blue. 

Jj.  Zruster  Lugten,  a  magnificent  dark-coloured 
variety,  very  effective,  of  the  richest  Oxford  blue 
with   plum  centre. 

Rhododendrons  at  Drumbrae. 

The  photograph  reproduced  in  our  present  issue 
depicts  a  beautiful  garden  scene  at  Drumbrae, 
Bantry,  Co.  Cork,  the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  B.  B. 
Wilkinson.  The  luxuriance  with  which  many 
rare  and  beautiful  plants  grow  in  the  mild 
climate  of  that  district  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  in  sending  the  photos,  remarks  :  — 
"  I  enclose  photo  ...  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons 
and  one  of  R.  Falconeri  12  feet  high.  The  flowers 
are  of  great  size,  many  of  the  trusses  being 
9  inches  in  diameter.  Another  Falconeri  here  had 
123  trusses  of  flowers  last  year.  Aucklandi  hybrid 
is  just  out  of  flower  and  proves  quite  hardy 
here;  it  is  a  freer  flowerer  than  true  Aucklandi, 
which  also  grows  well  in  the   open. 

"  Myosotideum  nobile  flourishes  here.  One  large 
plant  had  five  spikes  of  flowers  this  season.  They 
grow  in  soil  composed  half  of  Bantry  coral  sand 
and  half  top  soil  from  a  meadow.  Paroehetus 
communis,  planted  last  autumn,  flowered  pro- 
fusely and  now  covers  several  square  yards  of 
ground." 

Trial   of  Strawberries  at  Wisley. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  carry  <.ut  a 
trial  of  Strawberries  (outdoors)  during  the  conung 
season  in  their  gardens  at  Wisley.  They  hope  to 
include  as  many  varieties  as  possible  in  this  trial 
and  would  be  glad  if  growers  would  send  twenty 
plants  of  each  variety  to  be  tried  so  as  to  rcoch 
the  Director,  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Kiploy, 
Surrey  (L.  &  S.  W.  Ry.,  Horsley),  not  later  tl  an 
August  IG. 


NOTICE 


T)  EADERS  are  invited  to  submit  questions 
bearing  on  gardening  m  any  of  its 
branches.  It  is  our  desire  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  gardening  in  Ireland,  and  we  are 
in  touch  with  experts  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  every  assistance. 

We  are  always  open  to  consider  articles, 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  photographs 
of  gardens  or  plants     for  publication,  if  suit- 
able ;    senders  will  oblige  by  stating  whether 
payment  is  desired  in  the  event  of  publication. 

Contributions  should  reach  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the   1 5th  of  each  month. 


Allotments. 


Competitions  and  Shows. — The  annual  show  for 
allotment  holders  has  done  a  good  deal  to  raise 
the  standard  of  growing  vegetables  on  allotments. 
In  many  cases,  however,  a  good  deal  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  arrangement  of  vegetables  on  the  ex- 
hibition talile.  With  the  suspension  of  the  regular 
horticifltural  shows  in  many  places  allotment 
holders  have  not  had  the  opi)ortunity  to  observe 
wliat  the  professional  and  more  experienced  culti- 
vator is  capable  of  doing.  Cabbages  for  exhibi- 
tion should  be  fresh,  with  firm  hearts  of  medium 
size,  and  the  exhiljit  should  be  uniform.  Cauli- 
flowers should  be  perfectly  white  and  clean  and 
impress  a  judge  with  their  freshness  and  solidity. 
Potatoes  should  be  free  from  disease,  the  skins 
clear,  fresh  and  clean,  and  the  tubers  all  of  the 
same  size.  Many  of  the  coloured  Potatoes  have 
deep  eyes  and  should  always  be  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves but  failing  this  they  are  seldom  able  to  com- 
pete with  white  Potatoes,  which  have  a  smooth 
appearance  and  are  free  from  deep  eyes.  Peas 
should  be  well  filled;  large  pods  of  a  deep  green 
colour.  Condition  and  quality  are  also  important. 
In  the  case  of  Onions,  the  shape  depends  on  the 
variety  shown,  but  the  neck  should  be  small;  size 
and  firmness  is  essential.  Leeks  should  be  well 
blanched,  with  the  stems  long  and  thick.  Kidney 
and  Runner  Beans  are  often  shown  too  large. 
The  Beans  should  be  brittle  and  clear  and  all 
the  pods  sliould  be  of  uniform  length  and  form. 
Long  stringy  Beet  would  never  have  a  chance 
with  an  exhibit  of  good  quality  and  colour. 
Carrots  will  differ  in  size  and  shape  according  to 
the  variety  grown,  but  the  skin  and  colour  should 
be  clear  and  bright,  and  free  from  side  roots.  Ex- 
hibition Celery  is  often  a  difficult  problem  for 
allotment  holders.  The  heads  .should  be  of  good 
size,  clean,  well  blanched  and  solid.  Parsnii)S 
should  taper  evenly,  of  moderate  length  and 
smooth  skin.  In  the  case  of  Rhubarb,  colour, 
freshness  and  size  is  important.  Separate  classes 
should  l)e  given  so  as  not  to  include  white  and 
vellow  Turnips  with  the  garden  Swede.  Coarse 
i-oots  are  to  be  avoided.  Vegetable  Marrows 
should  1)0  of  fair  size,  nicely  shaped  and  tender. 
The  colour  will  de])end  on  the  variety  grown. 
Parsley  and  other  herbs  when  shown  in  a  collec- 
tion should  i)e  tied  in  neat  l)unches. 

Seed  Sowing.— Seeds  should  be  sown  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  of  Cabbages,  to  provide  supT)li"S 
next  spring.  Useful  kinds  for  sowing  in  autumn 
are  Flower  of  Spring,  Ellam's  Early,  First  and 
Best  and  Earlv  Offenhain.  We  find  Flower  of 
Spring  is  a  reliable  variety  and  seldom  or  never 
goes  to  seed  with  us  when  sown  about  the  25th 
of  the  month.    In   cold  situations  the  seed  might 
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be  sown  earlier.  Seeds  may  be  sown  broadcast  or 
in  drills.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry  dig  the 
soil  over  and  make  it  firm.  It  is  often  an  advan- 
tage to  place  a  few  leafy  branches  over  the  seed 
bed.  As  a  precaution  against  club-root  apply 
lime  to  the  soil  before  sowing.  Cauliflowers  may 
also  be  sown ;  in  cold  districts  young  plants  require 
the  protection  of  a  frame  in  winter.  Onions  sown 
in  autumn  usually  escape  the  attacks  of  the  Onion 
grub.  The  chief  sowing,  however,  of  the  silver- 
skinned  varieties  is  always  made  in  Avigust.  The 
seeds  should  be  sow'n  in  drills,  then  the  plants  can 
be  thinned  out  in  spring  or  the  whole  crop  used. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  one  inch  deep;  the  extra 
depth  will  prevent  frost  forcing  the  young  plants 
out  of  the  ground.  Make  the  seed  bed  firm.  We 
make  a  special  sowing  of  i.,ettuce  in  the  autimm 
and  find  that  the  variety  "  Winter  Pearl "  is 
nuignificent  for  standing  the  winter,  and  produces 
firm  heads  for  cutting  at  the  end  of  April  and 
during  May. 

Transplanting. — Finish  transplanting  Broccoli, 
Sprouts,  &c.,  as  soon  as  possible.  The  late  crop 
of  Leeks  should  also  be  planted  (see  last  month's 
Notes  for  directions  on  planting). 

General  Work. — As  soon  as  the  foliage  of  early 
Potatoes  and  also  that  of  the  second  early 
varieties  dies  down,  lift  the  crop.  If  disease  is 
present  all  doubtful  tubers  should  be  used  for 
cooking  before  decay  sets  in.  Celery  should  be 
earthed  up  as  growth  continues.  Before  earthing 
remove  all  suckers  and  side  shoots.  When  placing 
the  soil  hold  the  plants  firmly,  or  better  still,  tie 
them  up  loosely  with  raffia  to  prevent  soil  from 
reaching  the  centre  of  the  plant.  When  crops  are 
removed  dig  the  soil  deeply.  Wet  weather  and 
short  days  may  prevent  this  later,  and  good 
digging  now  may  save  a  lot  of  trouble  later.  The 
tops  of  Onions  should  l)e  t)erit  over  as  the  foliage 
begins  to  wither.  This  causes  the  bulbs  to  swell. 
A  slight  twist  at  the  neck  is  sufficient. 

Flower  Border. — Cuttings  of  Geraniums  when 
put  in  early  have  a  nuich  better  chance  of  keep- 
ing through  the  winter  than  those  put  in  later. 
Choose  firm  short-jointed  shoots  and  insert  them 
in  sandy  soil.  Cuttings  of  Violas,  Pinks  and  some 
of  the  herbaceous  plants  should  also  be  taken. 
The  seed  of  Sweet  Peas  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  not 
worth  time  saving  seed,  so  the  seed  pods  should 
be  picked  off  and  the  plants  will  continue  longer 
in  flow^er.  Dahlias  and  other  tall  growing  plants 
will  require  staking.  Occasional  applications  of 
liquid  manure  will  be  l)eneficial.  Seedling  plants 
of  Wallflowers  and  other  seeds  sown  in  Jinie  may 
be  transplanted  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
and  before  they  become  overcrowded  in  the  seed 
beds.  Seeds  may  be  sown  this  month  of  Myosotis, 
Limnanthes,  Nemophila  and  Alyssum,  if  re- 
quired. The  flower  border  is  often  neglected  on 
the  allotment  but  it  should  now  have  attention, 
giving  water  where  necessary.  Cut  off  dead 
flower  stalks  and  hoe  between  the  plants  to  keep 
weeds  down.  Hoeing  also  gives  the  border  a 
fresh  appearance  and  adds  to  its  attractiveness, 
and  if  the  plot  is  edged  with  grass  keep  the  edges 
trimmed.  G.  H.  O. 

Onion  Stirling  Exhibition. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  liest  of  the  large-bulbed 
varieties  and  is  yearly  becoming  more  popular. 
To  obtain  handsome  specimens  for  exhibition  in 
August  and  September  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a 
frame  in  .January  or  early  Feln-uary,  planting  out 
in  well   cultivated  grouncl  in  April. 


The     Month^s    Work. 

Southern  and  Western  Counties. 

By  T.  E.  Tom.\lin,  Gardener  to  the  Eight  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  K.P.,  Bess- 
borough,    County    Kilkenny. 

The   Flower   Garden. 

Flower  beds  and  herbaceous  borders  will  now  be 
at  their  best,  and  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  de- 
tract from  their  appearance.  All  dead  flower 
spikes  and  leaves  should  be  removed  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  the  soil  between  the  plants  should 
be  frequently  hoed  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  to 
keep  the  plants  growing. 

Dahlias  will  now  be  growing  strongly,  and  will 
require  adequate  support.  Three  stakes  will  be 
necessary  for  old  plants,  but  for  young  plants  of 
the  present  season  one  good  stick  should  suffice. 
Michaelmas  Daisies  also  will  now  need  further 
attention.  The  growths  of  these  should  be  staked 
out  separately  so  that  they  will  look  natural  and 
graceful  when  in  flower,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  must  be  made  secure  against  autumnal 
storms. 

Plants  in  tubs  and  vases  will  now  require  plenti- 
ful supplies  of  water.  They  should  be  fed 
occiasionally  wdth  liquid  manure,  or  a  sprinkling 
of  Clay's    Fertiliser  well    watered  in. 

Pentstemons  give  a  glorious  display  at  this 
season,  and  they  are  very  little  trouble  to  grow. 
Cuttings  taken  at  the  end  of  this  month  will  root 
readily  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  pass  the 
winter  quite  safely.  To  get  the  best  results  they 
should  be  planted  out  in  well  manured  ground  in 
April,  and  kept  well  watered  and  frequently  hoed 
during  the  growing  season.  Rambler  Roses  that 
have  finished  flowering  may  now  be  partially 
pruned,  removing  all  dead  flower  heads  and  the 
older  growths,  and  training  in  loosely  the  long 
growths  of  the  current  season,  w^hich  will  furnish 
next  season's  display  of  flowers. 

Wallflowers  and  Forget-me-Nots  should  now  be 
transplanted  from  the  seed-beds  into  rather  poor 
ground,  where  they  will  make  sturdy  plants  lor 
planting  out  in  the  autumn.  Bulbs  for  autumn 
planting  should  be  ordered  now  to  ensure  h-tving 
them  to  hand  when  planting  time  arrives. 

The    Fruit  Garden. 

Early  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  should  )  e 
closely  watched  and  gathered  as  soon  a*'  leady. 
Amongst  Apples,  Mr.  Gladstone.  Irish  Peach, 
Beauty  of  Bath,  and  the  newer  Langley  Pippin, 
will  be  ripening.  These  are  best  gather3d  a  few 
at  a  time  as  they  ripen,  as  they  do  not  improve  by 
storing.  Peaches  and  Apricots  on  walls  must  also 
be  looked  over  at  frequent  intervals  and  gathered 
as  they  ripen.  Cooking  Plums,  such  as'Riner's 
Early,  Early  Orleans,  and  Czar  should  be  picked 
when  ripe  and  used  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 
Dessert  Plums  for  August  include  Oullin's  Golden 
—a  large,  handsome  variety — Denniston's  Superb 
—of  delicious  flavour — and  Early  Transparent 
Gage.  All  fruit  should  be  perfectly  dry  when 
picked,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  in  handling 
the  more  delicate  kinds. 

Continue  the  summer  pruning  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  and,  if  possible,  complete  this  operation 
during  August.     The  trees  will  then  get    the   full 
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benefit  of  September's  sunshine  to  ripen  and 
mature  next  season's  fruit  buds. 

Wall  trees  carrying  heavy  crops  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water  and  liquid  manure,  but  the 
use  of  the  latter  should  be  discontinued  as  the 
fruit  ripens,  and  until  it  is  all  gathered,  after 
which  its  use  may  be  resumed  in  the  case  of  trees 
that  are  not  growing  strongly  or  those  that  have 
been  exhausted  by  carrying  a  heavy  crop. 

Easpberry  plantations  should  receive  attention 
as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared.  Cut  out  all  the  old 
canes  that  have  fruited,  and  thin  out  the  new 
ones  to  the  number  required  for  furnishing  the 
rows  for  next  season.  Afterwards  hoe  the  ground 
over  lightly  and  remove  all  weeds  and  rubbish. 
Where  new  fruit  plantations  are  to  be  made  the 
trees  should  be  ordered  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  In  all  cases  due  regard  should  be  had  as 
to  the  varieties  that  succeed  best  in  the  locality. 
New  varieties  should  be  tried  by  planting  two  or 
three  specimens  in  a  reserve  garden  before  they 
are  used   extensively  in  orchard  planting. 

The  Veget.^ble  Garden. 

All  gromid  falling  vacant  may  be  filled  up  with 
Coleworts:  and  Leeks,  too,  may  still  be  planted 
if  young  plants  are  available. 

Lettuces  and  Endive  should  be  thinned  and 
transplanted  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  and  a  further  sowing  of  both  may  still  be 
made  for  the  provisioning  of  winter  Salad.  A 
good  breadth  of  Turnips  may  now  be  sown  to  be 
left  in  the  ground  all  winter.  These  can  be  pulled 
as  required  for  use,  and  any  left  over  in  the 
spring  will  provide  Turnip  greens,  where  these 
are  appreciated.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
sow  Spinach— either  prickly  or  round-.seeded  will 
do— to  stand  the  winter  and  furnish  young  leaves 
for  use  in  the  spring. 

Tripoli  Onions  should  be  sown  towards  the  end 
of  the  month;  if  sown  earlier  they  make  larger 
plants  before  winter,  but  a  great  proportion  of 
these  will  run  into  flower  next  season.  Brown  Cos 
Lettuce  may  also  be  sown  about  this  time  for 
spring  use,  also  a  good  hardy  Cabbage  variety, 
such  as  Commodore  Nutt.  An  excellent  Lettuce 
for  this  sowing,  which  imites  the  good  qualities 
of  both  types,  is  Sutton's   Little  Gem. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  constantly  amongst  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli  and  all  winter  greens,  to  encour- 
age growth  and  keep  down  weeds. 

Early  Celery  should  be  earthed  slightly  at  fort- 
nightly intervals,  applying  a  good  soaking  of 
water  "to  the  plants  before  each  earthing. 

The  main  crop  of  Onions  should  be  harvested 
towards  the  end  of  the  month.  A  fortnight  pre- 
vious to  pulling  them  the  stems  should  be  bent 
down.  After  pulling  the  ])nlbs  they  nuist  be  laid 
out  in  a  sunny  position  and  thoroughly  ripened 
off  before  storing  in  a  cool,  airy  shed  for  the 
winter. 

The   Royal  Horticultural   and  Arbori- 
cultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

Autumn  ExHiBiTUnv  at  BALi-suniDOE. 
Helo  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society's  Horse  Show,  this  was  a  most  successful 
exhibition  and  was  remarkable  for  the  fine  display 
of  hardy  herljaceous  plants,  flowering  and  foliage 
shrubs  ,  ,  , 

In  the  Arboricultural  section  the  most  out- 
standing   feature    was     a     collection     of    fruiting 


liranches    of    coniferous     trees     shown     by     Lord 
Powerscourt. 

Owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  the 
printing  trade  and  the  pressing  necessity  of  re- 
suming the  publication  of  Irish  Gardening  at  the 
earliest  moment  we  regret  being  unable  to  com- 
ment more  fully  on  the  numerous  fine  exhibits. 
The  Irish  Nursery  Trade  is  to  be  very  highly 
commended  for  coming  out  in  such  force  and  with 
such  a  wealth  of  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  and 
plants.     Below  we  give  the  prize  list  :  — 

Groups  and  Collections. 

Champion  Class,  Group  Foliage,  Flowering  and 
Decorative  Plants,  and  Cut  Flowers. — 1,  Charles 
Ramsay  &   Sons,    Ballsbridge. 

Group  P'oliage,  Flowering  and  Decorative  Plants 
and  Cut  Flowers. — 1,  Sir  Stanley  Cochrane,  Bart., 
Woodbrook  (gardener,  Mr.  Power);  2,  Major 
Kelly,  Montrose,  Donnybrook  (gardener,  (Mr. 
MacDermott  I ;  3,  Edward  Lee,  Blackrock 
(gardener,  Mr.  O'Connor). 

Group  Hardy  Flowering,  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Trees  and  Plants.  Silver  Cup  presented  by  the 
President,  Marquis  of  Headfort,  with  first  prize. — 

1,  Donard    Nursery    Co.,    Newcastle,    Co.    Down; 

2,  G.    N.   Smith,    Daisy    Hill    Nurseries,    Newry; 

0.  Marquis    of    Headfort,    Kelts     (gardener,    Mr. 
Trevithick). 

Group  Hardy  Flowering  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Trees  and  Plants. — 1,  Mrs.  Stephenson,  Cranford, 
Stillorgan  (gardener,  Mr.   Buggie). 

Collection  Hardy  Cut  Flowers. — 1  and  Silver  Cup 
presented  by  the  R.H.S.I.),  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Ardlin, 
Blackrock  (gardener.  Mr.  Baker;  2,  Captain  L. 
Riall,  Old  Conna  Hill.  Bray  (gardener,  Mr.  Web- 
ster) ;  3,  Captain  Daly,  Templeogue  House 
(gardener,    Mr.   Murtagh). 

Hardy  C'ut  Flowers  (12  vases,  12  distinct  varie- 
ties).— i,  Mrs.  Williams,  Prospect,  Sallins 
(gardener,  Mr.  Cullen);  2,  Mr.  Justice  Wylie,  The 
Elms,  Blackrock  (gardener,  Mr.   Taylor). 

Group  of  Roses  (space  not  exceeding  12  ft.  by 
4  ft.).— 1,  Captain  Daly;  2,  Miss  Osborne,  Cowslip 
Lodge. 

Group  of  Roses  (space  not  exceeding  6  ft.  by 
4  ft.)— 1,  G.  C.  Stapleton,  Wyvern,  Killiney. 

Basket  Roses  (for  ladies  only). — 1,  Miss  Kelly, 
Montrose,  Donnj'-brook. 

Confined  to  the  Trade. 

Stand  of  Roses  (72  blooms).— 1,  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast   (gold   medal). 

Stand  New  Roses  (12  blooms).— 1,  Hugh  Dickson 
(gold  medal). 

Stand    Roses    (12    blooms,    distinct    varieties). — • 

1,  Hugh  Dickson  (gold  medal). 

Group  Roses  (arranged  for  effect). — 1.  Hiigli 
Dickson. 

Dahlias. 

Dahlias.  Cactus,  24  blooms,  for  r>ord  Ardilaun's 
Challenjre    Cup.— Won   by    Major    H.    Slubber. 

Dahlias,  Cactus  (6  vases).— 1,  Major  H.  Stubber. 

Decorative    Dahlias. — 2,  Miss    Cunningham. 

Begonias. 

Double  Tuberous  Begonias.— 1,  Mrs.  Toner;  2, 
Major   H.  Stubber. 

Antirrhinums.— 1,  Major  H.  Stubber;  2.  Howard 
Guinness;  3,  Mrs.   Tisdall. 

Gladioij. 

Gladioli  (stand  18  varieties,  for  Challenge  Cup 
presented  by  F.  V.  Westby,  D.L.\— Won  by  Lord 
Carew. 
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Gladioli  (stand  12  varieties).—!.  Major  H. 
Stubber;  2,    Rev.    J.   J.  Griffin. 

Collection  Annuals.— F.  V.    Westby,  D.L. 

Carnations  or  Picotees  (12  vases). — 1,  G.  C. 
Stapleton. 

Carnations  or  Picotees  (G  vases).— 1.  Edward 
Kelly;  2,  N.   T.  Harris. 


Sweet  Pe.\s. 

Champion  Class,  collection  18  bunches  for 
Challenge  Cup  presented  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Moloney. 
— Won  by  Viscount  Powerscourt;  2,  J.  Hennerty; 
3,  Miss   Osborne. 

Sweet  Peas  (12  bunches).— 1,  Viscount  Powers- 
court;  2,  J.  Hennerty;  3,  Major  Stubber. 

Sweet  Peas  (6  bunches).— 1,  R.  F.  Cruise,  Rath- 
moyle;   2,   Rev.   J.    J.    Grffin. 

Basket  Sweet  Peas  (for  ladies  only). — 1^  no 
award;   2,  Miss   Kelly,    Montrose. 


Fruit. 

White  Grapes. — 1  Sir  Stanley  Cochrane;  2,  Ladv 
Howard   Bury;  3.  F.  V.  Westby. 

Black  Hamburg  Grapes. — 1,  Lady  Bury;  2,  Mr. 
Justice  Wylie;  3,  F.   V.  Westby. 

Black  Grapes  any  other  variety. — 1.  F.  V.  West- 
by; 2,  H.  M.  Beddington;  3,  Mr.  Justice  Wylie. 

Peaches. — 1,  Lady  Bury;  2,  Mr.  Justice  Wylie; 
3,  Major  H.  Stubber. 

Nectarines. — 1,  Lady  Bury;  2.  Marquis  of 
Ormonde;  3,  Marquis  of  Headfort. 

Melon. — 1,  Marquis  of  Ormonde;  2,  Howard 
Guinness. 

Collection  of  6  Dishes  Apples. — 1,  John 
Hennerty;  2,  Marquis  of  Ormonde;  3,  Major  H. 
Stubber. 

Apples  (Dessert),  Beautv  of  Bath. — 1,  Lady 
Bury;   2,  A.   Claud  Ellis;   3,'  Mrs.   Leet. 

Apples,  Irish  Peach. — 1,  Marquis  of  Headfort; 
2,  Captain  Lewis  Riall;  3,   Mr.  Justice  Wylie. 

Apples,  Ripe,  any  otlier  Variety. — 1,  Marquis  of 
Ormonde;  2,  Lady  Bury;  3,  H.  M.   Reddington. 

Apples  (Woking),  Lord  Grosvenor. — 1  F.  V. 
Westby;  2  Captain  R.  H.  Fowler;  3,  Sir  Stanley 
Cochrane. 

Apples,  Early  Victoria. — 1  A.  Claud  Ellis; 
2,  J.    G.   Geoghegan;  3,   Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

Apples,  Echlinville  Seedling. — 1,  H.  M.  Bedding- 
ton:  2,  Marquis  of  Headfort;  3,  Captain  Lewis 
Riall. 

Apples,  Grenadier. — 1,  A.  Claud  Ellis;  2,  Sir 
T.   W.  Russell;  3,  Mrs.  Williams. 

Apples  any  other  Variety. — 1,  Lady  Bury; 
2,  Major  Kelly;   3,  Miss  Cunningham. 

Pears. — 1,  Marquis  of  Headort;  2,  Marquis  of 
Ormonde;  3,  Lady  Bury. 

Red  Plums. — 1,  Marquis  of  Ormonde;  2,  G.  C. 
Stapleton;    3,  Miss  Cunningham. 

Black  or  Purple  Plums. —  1,  Marquis  of 
Ormonde;  2,  Captain  Lewis  Riall;  3,  Sir  Stanley 
Cochrane. 

Plums,  any  other  Colour. — 1,  Marquis  of 
Ormonde;  2,  Captain  Lewis  Riall;  3,  Sir  Stanley 
Cochrane. 

Red  Gooseberries. — 1,  Sir  Stanley  Cochrane; 
2,  Mrs.  L.  V.  Toner;  3,  G.  C.  Stapleton. 

Green  Gooseberries. — 1,  G.  C.  Stapleton;  2,  Mrs. 
Toner;  3,  Marquis  of  Ormonde. 

Yellow  Gooseberries. — 1,  G.  C.  Stapleton; 
2.  Major  H.   Stubber. 

Red  Currants.— 1,  G.  C.  Stapleton;  2,  Mrs. 
Tisdall;  3,  Captain  Riall. 


White  Currants.— 1,  H.  M.  Beddington;  2,  G.  C. 
Stapleton;  3,  Captain  Daly. 

Loganberries.— 1,  R.  T.  Harris,  Saintbury, 
Killiney. 

Cherries.— 1,  Lady  Bury;  2,  Marquis  of  Head- 
fort;   3,  Major  Kelly. 

Tomatoes.— 1,  Mrs.  Toner;  2,  Colonel  R.  Claude; 
3,    Major  Hamilton. 

Veget.^bles. 

Cucumbers.— 1,  Colonel  Claude  Cane,  St 
Wolston,  Celbridge;  2,  Major  Hamilton  Stubber; 
3,  F.  V.  Westby,  Roebuck  Castle,  Dundrum. 

French  Beans.— 1,  Major  H.  Stubber;  2,  Mr. 
Justice  Wylie;  3,  R.  T.  Harris,  Saintbury, 
Killiney. 

Broad  Beans.— 1,  Mrs.  Tisdall,  Charlesfort, 
Kells;  2,  Howard  Guinness,  Chesterfield,  Booters- 
town;  3,  G.  C.  Stapleton. 

Cauliflowers. — 1,  Viscount  Powerscourt,  Ennis- 
kerry;  2,  Major  Kelly. 

Cabbage  (Small).— 1,  Miss  Cunningham,  Trinity 
Hall,  Donnybrook;  2,  G.  C.  Stapleton;  3,  Ho^^ard 
Guinness. 

Cabbage  (Large).- 1,  Colonel  Claude  Cane; 
2,  Mr.    Justice  Wylie;  3,   Miss   Cunningham. 

Carrots.— 1,    Miss     Tisdall,     Charlesfort,     Kells; 

2,  Major  Kelly. 

Cabbage  Lettuce.— 1,  Mother  Agatha,  Loreto 
Convent,     Rathfarnham;     2,     Howard     Guinness; 

3,  Mr.  Justice  Wylie. 

Cos   Lettuce.— 1,  G.    C.  Stapleton. 

Green  Marrows.— 1,  Major  Kelly;  2,  H.  M. 
Beddington,  Ballyhooley ;  3,  Mr.  Justice  W^ylie. 

White  Marrows.— 1,  Major  Kelly;  2,  Mr.  Justice 
Wylie;   3,  Miss    Cunningham. 

Onions.— 1,  Colonel  Claude  Cane;  2,  Major  H. 
Stubber;  3,  Howard  Guinness. 

Peas.— 1,  Colonel  Claude  Cane;  2,  Mrs.  Tisdall; 
3,  Major    Kelly. 

Potatoes  (Round).— 1,  Lady  C.  Howard  Bury, 
Charleville,  Tullamore;  2,  F.  V.  Westby;  3,  Major 
Kelly. 

Potatoes  (other  than  Round). — 1,  Lady  Howard 
Bury;  2,  Mrs.  Tisdall;  3,  Sir  T.  W.  Russell,  Tere- 
nure. 

Parsley. — 1,  Colonel  Claude  Cane;  2,  Miss  Cun- 
ningham; 3,  G.  C.  Stapleton. 

White  Turnips. — 1,  Mother  Agatha;  2,  Major 
Kelly;   3,  Miss   Rothwell,    Terenure. 

Yellow  Turnips. — 1,  Viscount  Powerscourt; 
2,  Rev.  Mother  Agatha. 

Collection     of    Vegetables      (Champion    Class. — 

1,  Viscount  Powerscourt;  2,  John  H.innerly, 
Boreenamana  Road,  Cork. 

Collection  of  Vegetables. — 1,   Captain  Daly. 
Collection  of  Vegetables. — 1,  Mr.  Justice  Wylie; 

2,  Captain    R.    H.    Fowler,    Rahanston,    Enfield; 

3,  Miss  Rothwell. 

Plotholders'  Section. 
Champion    Class — Collection    6    kinds     of    Vege- 
tables.—1,  J.  E.  G.  Milner,   66  Haddington  Road; 

2.  H.  Tapley,  111  Rialto  Cottages;  3,  L.  Mason, 
6'J  Brighton  Avenue,  Rathgar;  4,  F.  Toner,  Eblana 
Avenue,  Kingstown. 

Collection  4  kinds  Vegetables. — 1,  VV.  Salmon, 
Junr.,  2  Orwell  Cottages,  Rathgar;  2,  N.  Bergin, 
3  Tivoli  Terrace,  Kingstown;  3,  J.  Carleton,  Kim- 
mage   Road;  4,  J.  Hudson,  Glasthule. 

Beet.— 1,  L.  Mason;  2,  H.  Tapley;  3,  F.  Toner. 

French  Beans  (Dwarf).— 1,  H.  Tapley;  2,  W. 
Brown,      15     Mountpleasant     Parade,     Ranelagh; 

3,  W.   Duncan,   28  Caldwell   Square,   Kingstown. 
Beans     (Runner). — 1,    W.     Alford,     9     Abercorn 
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Terrace,  Harold's  Cross;  2,  F.  Toner;  3,  J.  E.  G. 
Milner. 

Beans  (Broad).— 1,  D.  Smyth,  14  Tivoli  Terrace, 
Kingstown;  2,  F.  Toner;  3,  —  Peat,  13  Brighton 
Square,   Eathgar. 

Cauliflowers.— 1,  R.  Beegan,  2  Tivoli  Terrace, 
Kingstown;  2,  W.  Salmon,  Senr.,  78  Upper  Rath- 
mines. 

Cabbage  (Small).— 1,  F.  Toner;  2,  L.  Mason; 
3,    —   Bates,  Donnybrook. 

Cabbage  (Large). — 1,  W.  Salmon,  Sen.;  2,  — 
Bates;   3,  P.    Corbally,  19  Haddington  Road. 

Carrots.— 1,  J.  Carleton;  2,  F.  Toner;  3,  J. 
Kavanagh.    17   Leeson  Park  Avenue. 

Lettuce.— 1,  F.  Toner;  2,  W.  Duncan,  28  Cold- 
well  Street,  Kingstown;  3,  W.  Alford. 

Marrows.- 1,  F.  Toner;  2,  J.  E.  G.  Milner; 
3,  —  Peat. 

Onions  (White  or  Green)— 1,  B.  Deegan;  2,  D. 
Smyth;    3,   F.   Toner. 

Onions  (any  otber  colour).- 1,   J.  E.   G.  Milner; 

2,  J.  Kavanagh;  3,  R.  Goff,  Botanic  Road,  Glas- 
nevin. 

Peas.— 1,  L.    Mason;  2,   F.   Toner;   3,  J.   Milner. 

Potatoes  (round).— 1,  Captain  Daly,  Temple- 
ogue  House;   2,  —  Peat;  3,  W.    Salmon,  Jun. 

Potatoes  (other  than  round).— 1,  W.  Salmon. 
.Tun.;  2,  L.   Mason;  3,   H.  Tapley. 

Potatoes  (boiled).— 1.  D.  Smyth;  2.  R.  Latchford, 
13   Gulistan  Terrace,    Rathmines;  3,  J.   Hudson. 

Turnips.— 1,    W.     Salmon,    Sen.;    2,     F.    Toner; 

3,  L.    Mason. 

Forestry, 

Specimens  of  Broad-leaved  Timber  grown  in 
Ireland. — 1,  Viscount  Powerscourt;  2,  Sir  Alger- 
non Coote,  H.M.L. 

Specimens  of  Coniferous  Timber. — 1,  Sir  A. 
Coote;    2,  Viscount    Powerscourt. 

Most  interesting  Exhil)it,  tending  to  promote  or 
illustrate  products  of  forestry.— 1,  Viscount 
Powerscourt;  2,  Raheen  Rural  Industries,  Scariff, 
Co.    Clare. 

Awards  to  the  Trade, 

General  Stand.— V.li.c,  St.  Gatien's  School  of 
Gardening,   Rathfarnham. 

Collection  of  two  and  tliree  years  old  Apple 
Trees,  in  fruit.— Silver  Medal  to  Messrs.  William 
Watson  Si  Sons,  Killiney   Nurseries. 

Display  of  Roses  in  various  sections,  including 
new  Roses  "  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig," 
"  Lady  Inchiquin,"  "  Mrs.  Hutchinson  Swans- 
ton  "  (deliciously  perfumed),  and  the  wonderfully 
coloured  "  Sunstar  " — Gold  Medal  and  Certifiratt' 
of  Merit  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Oakley 
Park,  Blackrock,    for   above  new   Roses. 

New  Seedling  Carnation. — Cultural  Certificate 
to  Mr.   Edward   Kelly,  Rosebank,  Kingstown. 

Collection  of  Gladioli,  comprising  80  varieties. — 
Silver  Medal  to  S.   A.  Jones,   Kilkenny. 

Group  of  Shrubs  and  Collection  of  Hardy 
Flowers. — V.h.c.  to  Messrs.  Pennick  &  Co., 
Nurseries,  Delgany. 

Floral  Designs. — V.h.c.  to  Charles  Ramsay  &. 
Sons. 

Collection  of  Hardy  Flowers  and  Shrubs. — 
Silver  Medal  to  George  N.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill 
Nursery,  Newry;  V.h.c,  Brad.shaw's  Artaiic 
Nurseries. 

Collection  of  Gladioli.— Silver  Medal  to  Ilngg 
and    Robertson,  Dublin. 


Obituary. 


Mk.    Thom.\s  Smith,  V.M.H. 

In  our  last  issue  we  alluded  to  the  passing  away 
of  the  founder  of  the  far-famed  Daisy  Hill 
Nurseries. 

Mr.  Smith  had  reached  the  great  age  of  79  years, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  in  St.  Patrick's  Churchyard 
amidst  every  token  of  respect  and  regret. 

Mr.  Smith's  career  was  one  of  marked  success; 
eoiniected  with  horticulture  from  his  earliest 
years,  he  ultimately  bei'ame  famous  throughout 
the  world  for  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  plants, 
his  exceptional  skill  in  their  cultivation,  and  for 
the  marvellous  collection  he  had  gathered  together 
at  Daisy  Hill. 

The  deceased  first  went  to  Newry  as  manager  of 
a  nursery,  but  soon  realising  the  possibilities  of 
plant-growing  in  Ireland,  he  determined  to  launch 
out  on  his  own  account.  He  chose  a  remarkably 
fine  site,  and  beginning  with  a  few  fields  in  1887, 
the  nursery  grew  with  amazing  rapidity  ruitil  now 
it  approaches  70  acres  in  extent,  clothing  the  fertile 
slopes  above  the  town  of  Newry  with  what  nuiy  be 
called  a  grand  gallery  of  plants  from  many  climes. 
Daisy  Hill  Nursery  is  more  than  a  commercial  col- 
lection, for  there  are  many  fine  permanent  speci- 
mens, and  days  are  required  to  examine  the 
numerous  plants  to  be  found  growing  therein. 

It  is  needless  here  to  refer  to  the  many  expres- 
sions of  praise  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
bestowed  on  the  uuvrvellous  collections  at  Daisy 
Hill. 

Eminent  horticulturists  and  botanists  from  all 
over  the  world  have  visited  Newry  in  quest  of 
plants,  and  one  and  all  have  voiced  the  belief  that 
nowhere  else  could  such  a  comprehensive  collec- 
tion be  found.  For  many  years  the  Horticultural 
Shows  throughout  the  country  were  adorned  by 
the  wonderful  exhibits  from  Daisy  Hill,  and  as 
late  as  October  of  last  year  a  marvellous  collection 
of  autumn  coloured  leaves  and  fruits  created  a  sen- 
sation at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sot-iety's  (Ire- 
land) Show  in  Dui)lin,  the  exhil)it  winning  a  gold 
medal. 

For  his  eminence  in  horticulture,  Mr.  Smith  was 
in  1906  awarded  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour,  the 
highest  award  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  which  is  limited  to  61  holders. 

Public  parks  and  private  estates  in  many 
countries  have  ))een  enriched  from  Daisy  Hill,  and 
the  late  proprietor  was  for  many  years  regularly 
consulted  as  to  the  development  and  laying  out  of 
parks  and  gardens. 

While  sym{)athising  with  his  family  and  friends 
we  feel  that  to  them  it  nuisl  he  a  source  of  extreme 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  end  of  a  ripe  age  was 
peaceful,  and  that  the  deceased  gentleman  has  loft 
behind  him  a  record  of  industry  and  achievement 
equalled  by  few. 

The  Lure  of  the  West. 

Looking  Ahead, 

Thr  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at 
Saskatoon  states  that  more  enquiries  were  re- 
ceived at  his  office  in  one  mnntli  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  regarding  the  Western 
Canadian  opi)ortunities  than  were  received  liuriun 
the  year  1918.  He  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  a 
forecast  of  tlie  increased  inunigration  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  near  future  when  present  shipping 
and  passport  difficulties  have  been   removed. 
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Foliage     Plants* 

Bv  ►^iR    John    E<^ss    of    Bladexsburg. 


]\IONCt  the  many  and  varied  charms 
which  well-grown  and  healthy 
plants  display,  a  handsome 
leafage  is  by  no  means  the  least 
attractive  feature  they  possess. 
If  we  want  to  adom  our  grounds 
with  the  best  specimens  we  can  find,  we  natur- 
ally search  first  for  those  that  produce  the  most 
desirable  flower ;  for  when  they  assume  their 
full  holiday  attire,  our  woods  and  shrubberies 
are  then  clothed  in  all  the  magnificence  with 
which  nature  so  lavishly  endows  them.  Next, 
we  may  also  select  other  specimens,  perhaps  on 
account  of  their  conspicuous  fruit  or  berry, 
exhibiting,  as  it  were,  another  and  a  later  holi- 
day array,  during  which  some  of  them  even  sur- 
pass the  glories  of  their  blooming  period.  Again, 
we  often  include  others  in  our  collections, 
because  they  turn  to  a  brilliant  autumnal  tint 
and  add  colour  to  the  landscape,  forming  a  sort 
of  farewell  gift  of  the  dying  year,  and  something 
to  remember  when  the  sleep  of  winter  lays  our 
gardens  to  rest.  All  these  fine  and  striking 
characteristics  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
many  more  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 
arrest  our  attention  and  claim  our  unbounded 
admiration.  But  the  most  constant  and  the 
most  durable  of  them  all  is  that  which  is  created 
by  the  foliage ;  for  from  its  earliest  push  in 
spi-ing,  in  its  adult  stage,  and  until  it  falls  in 
autumn,  there  is  a  rich  luxuriance  and  a  solid 
wealth  of  beauty  to  be  seen  that  delight  the  eye 
and  enhance  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery.  In 
this  respect  nature  is  in  its  best  and  happiest 
mood,  displaying  ever- varying  changes  of 
growth,  infinite  diversity  of  leaf,  and  never- 
ending  shades  of  the  prevailing  green  colour. 
The  subject  has  a  peculiar  interest  of  its  own, 
and  it  can  never  be  overlooked.  A  few  notes  on 
it  may  not,  therefore,  be  unacceptable.  But  we 
must  first  distinguish;  for  foliage  plants,  well- 


known  in  greenhouses,  are  sometimes  taken  to 
be  only  those  growing  there,  whose  title  to  our 
regard  depends  rather  on  the  colour  and  shape 
of  their  leaves  than  on  the  splendour  of  their 
flower — such,  for  instance,  as  some  of  the 
species  of  Caladium.  The  definition,  however, 
seems  to  be  hardly  comprehensive  enough.  Not 
only  are  there  many  to  be  found  with  this 
quality  fit  for  outdoor  culture,  but  there  are  also 
not  a  few  who  combine  with  it  a  noteworthy 
bloom,  and  then  their  presence  is  all  the  more 
welcome  for  both  these  reasons. 

The  genus  Rhododendron  contains  a  series  of 
numerous  species,  all  resplendent  in  a  gorgeous 
inflorescence,  while  the  foliage  of  some  is  also 
to  be  commended.  A  few  examples  may  be 
given.  Eh.  Eoylei  is  a  glaucous  plant,  con- 
trasting well  with  the  general  tone  of  colour  of 
its  neighbours.  Eh.  cinnabarinum,  of  which  it 
is  held  to  be  a  variety,  and  Eh.  Thomsonii  have 
a  somewhat  like  appearance.  In  the  latter,  the 
leaves  are  smooth,  nearly  round,  some  three 
inches  in  diameter,  very  neat,  bluish  above, 
with  a  glistening,  almost  white,  underside, 
showing  up  the  blood-red  trusses.  In  Eh.  Fal- 
coneri  they  are  oval  in  shape,  leathery  in  tex- 
ture, and  often  a  good  deal  more  than  a  foot  in 
length,  bright  green  above,  with  a  yellow  buff 
tomentum  beneath.  In  Eh.  eximium  they  are 
nearly  the  same,  rather  rounder  and  slightly 
shorter,  but  with  the  curious  peculiarity  that, 
after  flowering  in  April,  the  plant  does  not  move 
till  late  in  July,  when  it  makes  its  new  shoots. 
These  are  then  covered  with  a  brownish  yellow 
tomentum  that  remains  on  both  sides  of  the 
young  leaves  and  groM^th  until  December,  pro- 
ducing the  illusion  of  a  strange  flower  during 
the  autumn.  Something  similar  happens  in  the 
case  of  the  true  Eh.  ovatum,  where  the  spring 
pushes  ai'e  bright  purple.  Both  Eh.  Edge- 
worthii  and  Eh.  lanatum  are  provided  with  a 
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thick  felt  on  the  underside,  the  upper  side  of  the 
former  being  glossy  green  and  wrinkled,  and  of 
the  latter  dark  and  eventually  smooth.  Eh. 
Hodgsonii  and  Eh.  niveum,  moreover,  show 
this  characteristic,  the  felt  being  less  dense  and 
of  different  shades;  while  Eh.  grande,  Eh.  King- 
ianum,  and  Eh.  Eollissonii  (zeylanicum) — the 
last  two  with  pecidiarly  stiff  leaves — are  fine 
objects  even  when  out  of  flower.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  kinds  of  recent  introduction  desen'e 
notice,  of  which  Eh.  argyrophyllum.  Eh.  calo- 
phvton,  Eh.  discolor.  Eh.  euanthum,  Eh.  lu- 
tescens,  Eh.  oreodoxa.  Eh.  oreotrephes,  Eh. 
sutchuenense,  and  Eh.  zaleucum  may  be  men- 
tioned. Eh.  habrotrichum  has  a  hairy  foliage, 
while  all  the  branchlets  are  clothed  with  bright 
red  bristles,  a  feature  which  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
tlie  Himalayan  Eh.  barbatum.  In  Eh.  fulvum 
the  underleaf  and  the  young  shoots  are  of  a 
wonderful  orange  tint,  the  upperside  smooth 
and  a  good  green.  This  promises  to  be  a  very 
desirable  species.  But  Eh.  sino-grande  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  series, 
with  enormous  dark  leaves,  two  feet  and  more 
in  length  and  wide  in  proportion,  and  with  a 
broad,  pale  yellow  midrib.  In  spring  and  in  the 
early  summer,  as  they  begin  to  develop,  they 
are  mottled  brown  and  white,  like  a  crocodile's 
skin,  gradually  turning  through  many  inter- 
mediate shades  to  their  normal  colour.  It  is 
quite  new  to  cultivation,  and  probably  no  one  in 
this  country  has  yet  seen  it  in  its  perfection,  but 
we  can  easily  imagine  what  an  addition  it  will 
make  to  our  gardens. 

The  Compf)site  Order  embraces  many  phmts 
f)f  nuich  interest.  A  bush  of  Olearia  macro- 
donta,  with  dark  grey  undulate  foliage,  is 
always  a  welcome  sight,  especially  when 
covered  l)y  masses  of  silvery  white  bunches  of 
flower.  ().  argophylla,  ().  avicenniiefolia,  (). 
Forsteri,  ().  nioschata,  and  O.  virgata  may  also 
be  noted.  ().  Traversii  grows  to  tree-like  dimen- 
sions, with  a  rugged,  light  brown  bark,  and  with 
sliining  leaves,  silky  white  beneath,  that  show 
up  well  when  stirred  by  the  breeze.  The  wliite 
underleaf  is  also  seen  in  ().  Lyallii,  a  wvy  hand- 
some species,  and  in  ().  insignis.  The  latter  is 
small,  and  is  well  adapted  to  rock  work,  dark 
leaves,  more  than  nine  inches  in  length ;  the 
whole  of  the  young  growth,  including  even  the 
flower  stalks,  is  covered  by  a  thick  woolly  felt, 
and  the  plant  then  presents  a  beautiful  combi- 
nation of  white  and  green.  Sf)me\\li;it  llic  same 
underleaf  characteristics  are  to  In-  obsfi'ved  in 
species  of  the  kindred  genus  Senecio — in  8.  ro- 
timdifolia,  a  sturdy  and  beautiful  shrub  frf)tn 
New  Zealand,  ten  feet  and  more  in  height,  with 
large  round,  highly-polished,  leathery  leaves; 
and  in  S.  Grayii,  S.  compacta,  and  8.  IVIonroi, 
which  are  spreading  and  smaller,  and  which  art- 


crowned  by  rich  golden  bloom.  !S.  Buchananii 
resembles  S.  rotundifolia,  but  the  underleaf  is 
tinged  with  yellow;  it  is  probably  hardier.  S. 
Hectori  is  different ;  it  forms  a  great  bush  with 
pale  green  foliage,  cut  into  a  few  short  pinnules 
or  stipules  at  the  base,  and  ending  with  a  large 
terminal  leaflet,  one  foot  long  and  six  to  seven 
inches  broad,  serrated  at  the  edges,  and  sur- 
mounted in  summer  by  panicles  of  daisies  two 
feet  wide  by  one  foot  high,  each  flower  nearly 
two  inches  across.  JSrachyglottis  repanda  merits 
a  j)assing  notice,  even  though  it  is  somewhat 
tender  and  can  hardly  be  grown  everywhere; 
the  leaves  are  slightly  lobed,  bright  green  above, 
one  foot  by  six  inches  in  size,  midribs  and  veins 
purplish  red  and  intensely  white  beneath.  ^Ve 
might  add  to  this  list  many  Artemisias,  most,  of 
them  with  feathery  foliage,  some  of  the  Achil- 
leas  and  Celmisias,  Diotis  candidissima,  Eaou- 
lia  australis,  Santolina  Chamaecyparissus  (in- 
eana),  Senecio  Cineraria,  S.  leucostachys,  and 
Tanacetum  Herderi  from  Central  Asia,  all 
silvery  grey  of  vaa'ious  shades,  some  almost 
white,  and  all  suited  to  the  Eock  Garden.  Nor 
should  the  Cassinias  be  forgotten,  with  minute 
leaves,  the  branchlets  and  underleaf  golden  in 
C.  fulvida,  paler  in  C.  vauvilliersii,  white  in  C. 
leptophylla  and  in  C.  letorta ;  while  C.  longi- 
folia  from  Australia  differs  from  them,  and  is 
garbed  in  sombre  green,  that  not  only  contrasts 
with  the  surrounding  foliage,  but  also  sets  off 
its  conspicuous  white  flowers  in  summer. 

Drimys  aromatica,  with  bright  red  branchlets, 
and  D.  Winteri  are  i)robably  well  known;  1). 
colorata  is  more  rare,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
pecvdiarity  of  the  leaves,  yellow,  as  if  smeared 
with  mustard  and  splashed  with  red.  In  the 
allied  genus,  Magnolia,  there  is  M.  Delavayii,  a 
recent  introduction  from  Yvmnan,  with  large, 
hard  evergreen  foliage,  greyish  dull  above,  more 
glaucous  below;  and  M.  macrophylla,  decid- 
uous, whose  huge  leaves  are  sometimes  as  inucli 
as  three  feet  long,  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Of 
the  Berberis  may  be  mentioned  the  common 
]\lahonia  (B.  Aquifolium)  and  its  near  relations, 
]^.  nervosa  and  1).  repens ;  also  B.  candidula, 
J^.  concinna,  B.  (lagne|)ainii,  B.  Hookei'iana, 
B.  japonica  (Bealii),  and  ]^  nepalensis — the 
last  two  with  stiff  pinnate  foliage.  Among  the 
species  of  I'ittosjjorum  there  is  1'.  eugenioides, 
long  leaves,  undulating  at  the  margins,  and 
shining  olive  gieen  :  and  its  beautiful  variegated 
form.  Also  I'.  Pxicli.iuaiiii,  paler  and  smaller; 
and  1'.  temiit'olinin,  with  t\\(i  varieties,  Mayii 
and  nigricans,  the  latter  grey  and  feathery.  The 
burnished  slender  branchlets  of  the  a))ove  are 
black,  and  add  much  to  the  effect  wliicli  these 
gracefully  habit('(l  .-uid  evergreen  shiubs,  or 
]-ather  small  trees,  lend  to  the  scenery.  Three 
varieties  of  the  common  Holly  (Ilex  A<iuifoIiumj 
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are  perhaps  less  known  than  those  usually  to 
be  foun.d  in  cultivaticjn — viz.,  vars.  Caniellite- 
folia,  Mundyi,  and  Wilsonii,  the  last  two  show  a 
strain  of  I.  platyphylla,  which  is  a  handsome 
species  from  Madeira,  and  which  does  well  in 
favoured  districts.  I.  dipyrena,  I.  fragilis,  I.  in- 
signis,  with  large,  bright  green  leaves,  all  three 
from  the  Himalaya,  and  I.  Perado  from  the 
Azores,  are  to  be  recommended  in  mild  places. 
Acer  reticulatum  is  an  evergreen  iMaple  from 
China,  with  acuminate  entire  leaves,  seven 
inches,  by  less  than  two  inches  wide,  midribs 
and  short  stalks  crimson,  shoots  reddish,  very 
distinct  and  effective.  The  fohage  of  some  other 
plants  should  be  noted: — Rhamnus  libanotica 


later  on  it  develops  long  tassels  of  greenish 
flowers.  Pyrus  salicifolia  is  useful  for  its  silvery 
appearance  and  weeping  habit.  Atriplex  Hali- 
mus,  Shepherdia  argentea,  and  Convolvulus 
Cneorum  are  also  silvery  shrubs,  the  last  tw'o 
with  a  metallic  lustre;  moreover,  the  Shep- 
herdia  has  brown  branchlets,  while  the  Convol- 
vulus produces  a  splendid  pure  white  bloom. 
The  various  kinds  of  Elseagnus  have  a  pleasing 
leafage,  mostly  white  beneath,  but  in  E.  glabra 
it  is  brown,  the  twigs  of  each  showing  a  corre- 
sponding colour.  A  grey  shade  is  to  be  seen  on 
most  of  the  Buddleias,  more  pronounced,  per- 
haps, on  B.  Forrestii,  B.  nivea,  and  on  B. 
macrostachya,  where    it    harmonises    specially 


^'''"^'^  ^^"]  [ir.  E.   Trcvit/nck 

Daffodil,  Noble,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 


(imeritina),  large,  well-ribbed;  Melianthus 
major,  tinged  blue,  pinnate,  leaflets  pendulous 
and  deeply  cut  at  the  margins;  Clarrya  macro- 
ph.ylla,  ample  and  sombre;  Cinnamomum  Cam- 
phora,  sweet-scented,  bright,  shining,  well 
marked  midrib  and  chief  veins,  new  growth 
reddish;  Daphniphyllum"  macropodon,  shaped 
like  a  Ehododendron,  smooth,  shining,  dark 
above,  glaucous  below%  stalks  and  midrib  bright 
red.  Also  of  a  few  Hydrangeas :  H.  Sargenti- 
ana,  vivid  green,  hairy,  producing  a  violet  sheen 
when  viewed  sideways,  cordate,  of  various  sizes, 
sometimes  fifteen  inches  by  ten  inches,  branch- 
lets  with  a  mossy  aspect;  H.  virens,  much 
smaller,  a  remarkable  mixture  of  light  green 
and  very  dark  purple,  here  and  there  mottled 
white;  H.  aspera,  oblong  and  velvety;  H.  radi- 
ata,  pure  white  underneath.  Itea  ilicifolia  de- 
serves mention,   at  least  for  its  spring  dress; 


well  with  the  blue-mauve  panicles  that  appear 
in  the  summer.  All  the  Arbutus  are  fine  ever- 
greens; in  A.  canariensis  the  leaves  are  of  a 
deeper  green  than  in  the  others,  and  the  young 
shoots  are  tinged  with  red.  This  species,  as  well 
as  A.  Andrachne,  A.  hybrida,  and  A.  Menziesii, 
show  a  smooth,  bright  red,  or  sometimes  yellow, 
bark  that  enhances  the  value  of  these  handsome 
trees. 

The  monotony  of  the  prevailing  green  that 
everywhere  meets  the  eye  may  be  relieved  by 
variegated  plants,  and  golden  and  silver  speci- 
mens are  frequently  planted  to  add  a  touch  of 
another  colour  to  the  landscape.  There  are  very 
many  to  be  found  in  commerce,  and  they  ai-e 
so  generally  known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  allude  to  them  here,  beyond  a  short  remark 
on  one  or  two  of  them — Cornus  alba  Spaethii 
(the  golden  Dogwood)  produces  a  most  brilliant 
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efEect,   C.  Mas  aurea  elegantissima  and  Bo^ea 
Amberstiana  variegata  have  much  merit;  the 
vaiiegated  form  of  Polygonum  sachahnense  is  a 
fine  combination  of  bright  green,  red  and  yellow; 
Quercus  pedunculata  Concordia    is    altogether 
yellow    gold;    it    is,  however,  a    poor  grower, 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  remains  a  small 
bush,  quite  at  home  even  if  placed  in  a  diminu- 
tive Rock  Garden.     The  names  of  some  plants 
with  red  foliage  may  also  be  acceptable.     Thi;^ 
pecuhar  characteristic,  which  serves  to  enliven 
the  view,  is  well  developed  in  the  purple  Ber- 
beris.  Birch,  Hazel,  Oak  (Quercus  pedunculata 
purpurascens),  Eosa  rubrifolia,   and  in  several 
forms  of  the  common  Beech  tree,  fi-om  the  older 
one  with  a  dull  copper  colour  to  the  newer  kinds 
with  a  very  dark  shade  of  purple.    It  is  also  pro- 
nounced in  Prunus  Pissardii,    and  in  its   sub- 
varieties,  Moseri  and  Hessei ;  and  in  the  Black- 
thorn P.  spinosa  purpurea,  a  thriving  plant  of 
which  looks  extremely  well  if  placed  in  the  sun 
where  it  can  show  itself  off.     It  is,  moreover, 
vei-y  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  varieties  of  Acer 
palmatum,  which,  as  well  as  A.  japoniciuu,  are 
desirable    foliage    plants    for    many    reasons. 
Lastly,  it  is  to  be  seen,  though  in  a  somewhat 
less  diuable  way,  in  other  Maples;  ff)r  instance, 
in    A.    I'latanoides    Schwedleri,    and   in   Pyrus 
Niedzwetzkyana,    a    native    of    the    Caucasus. 
Those  interested  in  this  matter  will  find  it  well 
treated  in  Mr.  Bean's  admirable  work.,  "  Trees 
and  Shrubs  Hardy  in  the  British  Isles,"  which 
contains  a  list  of  variegated  plants  (I.  74).    But 
before  leaving  the  subject  I  may  remark  that 
most  of  the  I'hotinias  are  to  be  recommended 
not  only  on  account  of  their  handsome  appear- 
ance, but  also  because  of  their  young  red  leaves; 
something  similar  may  be  said  of  Camellia  cus- 
pidata  and  of  Stranvajsia  undulata;  moreover, 
the    broad-winged   translucent   thorns   of  llosa 
sericea    pteracantha    add    a    distinct    crimson 
colour  to  the  plant;  while  the  beautiful  ])innati:' 
leafage  of  Cedrela  sinensis,   having  a  dash  of 
yellowish-brown   through    the    green,    forms    a 
most  pleasing  effect  when  near  other  trees. 

We  may  now  tiu-n  to  another  class  of  plants. 
The  herbaceous  Saxifraga  peltata,  the  Eodger- 
sias,  and  the  Gunneras  chiim  attention  foi-  their 
hold  and  sti'iking  foliage.  The  most  rcmarkaljle 
of  all  is  (r.  manicata,  which,  when  well  tended 
and  supplied  with  sufficient  fai-m-yard  manure, 
expands  giant  leaves  from  ten  feet  to  twelve  feet 
across,  the  whole  mass  being  more  in  height,  and 
spreading  over  a' large  extent  of  ground.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  mounted  South-Amciicnn  cow- 
bo,ys  are  able  to  shelter  themselves  and  their 
ponies  from  a  downpoui'  of  rain  under  so  excel- 
lent and  ample  a  natural  covei-.  ('•.  chilensis 
(scabra)  should  also  l)e  mentioned,  though  l)y 
no  means  so  large;  both  have  a  curious  cone- 


like,  greenish    inflorescence,  more    lax    in    the 
former,  that  adds  to  their  interest.     G.  magel- 
lanica  and  G.  monoica,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
small    carpeting    plants.      Musa    Basjoo,    the 
Plantain  or  Banana  fi-om  Japan,  and  Ehodo- 
stachys    Pitcairnisefolia,  Puya  chilensis,   and    a 
few  of  the  Pitcairnias  of  the  Pine-apple  Order, 
grow  in  some  mild  districts,  and  they  present  so 
unusual  an  appearance  that  they  should  be  tried 
where   there   is   a  chance   of  their   svicceeding. 
Daui^ea  Laurus  (Piuscus  racemosa,  Alexandrian 
Laurel)  is  a  little  shrub  with  small,  thin,  bright, 
shining  leaves.     In  Lilium  giganteum  they  are 
large  and  cordate,  diminishing  in  size  as  they 
ascend  the  flower  spike,  and  ending  sometimes 
more    than   ten    feet   high,    with    a    cluster    of 
trumpet-like  lilies.       In  Phormiiun  tenax  they 
are  long,  sword-shaped,  tough,  and  grey;  in  the 
smaller  P.  Hookeri  they  are  less  rigid,  and  arc 
green;  the  various  species  are  hai'dy,  and  their 
bloom  is  another  feature  to  their  credit.   Clumps 
of   Bamboos    are    always    favourites   for    their 
graceful  arching  stem  and  pleasing  foliage.  They 
are   all  worth  cultivating;   some   are   of  small 
dimensions  and  others  rise  to  twenty  feet  and 
more  in  height.     There  are  many  kinds  avail- 
able,  of  which  it  is  perha|)s  sufficient  to  note 
Arundinaria  nobilis,  with  mottled  brown  canes ; 
Phyllostachys  Castillonis,  bright  golden  striped 
with  green;  and  P.  nigra,  burnished  black.     It 
is  well  to  add  that  one  of  them,  known  generally 
as    Bambusa   palmata,   with  large   leaves,   re- 
(]uires  a  great  deal  of  room,  for  otherwise,  being 
a  rampant  grower,  it  spreads  and  forces  its  way 
up  through  the  surrounding  plants ;  many  of  the 
smaller  species  have  also  this  aggressive  dis- 
position.   Allied  to  Bamboos,  is  Arundo  Lonax, 
an   upstanding   Eeed  from  the   Mediterranean 
I'egion;  while  A.  conspicua  from  New  Zealand 
takes  the  form  of  the  well-known  Pampas  Grass 
from   South   America  (Cortaderia  argentea),  of 
wiiicli    tliei'e    are    several    desirable    varieties. 
Aj)era    aiundinacea,  also    from    New    Zealand, 
grows  in  tufts,  some  three  feet  high,  and  is  well 
described  by  its  conmion  naiue,  "  Pheasant-tail 
Grass."      Eestio    subverticillata,    from    South 
Afi'ica,  has  much  to  say  for  itself;  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  Graminese,  but  is  a  welcome  and 
interesting  kinsman,   with   bi'ight  green  canes, 
)'ed  bracts,  and  nodding  plurues. 

Yuccas,  belonging  to  the  Lily  Order,  with  up- 
right dagger-like,  or  more  recurving  foliage, 
give  a  character  to  a  garden ;  and  the  effect  is 
increased  by  the  presence  of  their  near  relations, 
Cordylines  or  Club-Pahus,  looking  like  over- 
grown Yuccas  on  tall  stems,  but  with  an  en- 
lirely  diffei'ent  inflorescence.  Tlu'ee  species  at 
least  are  hardy  in  many  pai'ts  of  Ireland.  TIk^ 
dark  green  C.  Austi-alis  is  often  cultivated  :  aud 
it  assumes  sevei'al   forms,   of  which   tlie^  most 
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striking  are  cloucetti,  variegata,  lineata,  Parcii, 
lighter  in  colour,  and  with  a  hroad,  red 
midrib  on  the  undei'leaf,  and  lentiginosa  atro- 
purpurea,  all  dark  red — the  last-named  is  the 
best.  C.  Banksii  is  more  foliose  and  shrubby, 
and  has  a  variety  with  bright  I'ed  midribs,  called 
erythroi'achis,  which  is  well  worth  growing.  L\ 
indivisa  is  a  stately  plant,  and  surpasses  them 
all  in  magnificence,  with  immense  leaves,  some 
six  feet  long  by  seven  inches  to  eight  inches 
broad,  pointed  at  the  ends;  upperside  shining 


fitting  companions  to  the  above.  I'seudopanax 
crassifolium  and  P.  ferox  (the  New  Zealand 
Lance-woods)  have  long,  narrow,  very  thick, 
rigid,  linear  leaves,  notched  at  the  edges  and 
painted  with  patches  of  colour ;  they  have  a 
strange,  indeed  a  weird,  appearance,  and  are 
unlike  anything  else  I  have  seen.  To  the  same 
order  belong  Panax  arboreum,  P.  Colensoi,  and 
Fatsia  japonica,  all  evergreen  and  desirable;  as 
well  as  Acanthopanax  ricinifolium,  a  hardy  de- 
ciduous forest  tree  from  Japan,  with  a  rugged, 
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Daffodil,  Lady  Margaret  Boscawen,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 


light  green  with  wide  yellow-brown  midrib, 
underside  glaucous,  the  midrib  there  being  dark 
and  prominent,  the  whole  streaked  with  numer- 
ous well-marked  veins.  There  is  a  fine  hybrid 
raised  on  the  Continent  from  this  species  with 
C.  doucetti,  and  called  C.  Van  Groot.  When 
the  true  palms  are  associated  with  this  class  of 
vegetation,  the  view  is  still  more  tropical,  but 
there  are  not  many  kinds  to  be  found  thriving 
in  the  British  Isles.  Trachycarpus  excelsa,  the 
Chusan  Palm,  is  well  able  to  withstand  our 
climate,  and  Jubsea  spectabilis  will  grow  in 
favoured  districts.  Phoenix  canariensis  and 
some  others  have  been  tried  at  Piostrevor,  but 
hitherto  with  imperfect  results.  The  Araliacese 
contain  some  species  that  may  be  considered 


thorny  bark  and  large  j^almate  leaves  of  a  type 
seldom  seen  outside  a  greenhouse  or  stove. 
^Nlyoporum  laetum  has  green,  pellucid  leaves, 
with  numerous  glands  that  produce  a  peculiar 
effect  when  the  sun  shines  through  them.  One 
or  two  of  the  Proteaceae,  moreover,  display  a 
striking  foliage,  and  may  be  mentioned  here. 
Dryandra  formosa  has  been  described  in  Irish 
Gardening  of  August,  1919.  Lomatia  ferru- 
ginea  expands  compound  pinnatifid  leaves 
like  the  fronds  of  a  fern,  twelve  inches  by  eight 
inches,  dark  green;  young  pushes,  twigs,  and 
leaf-stalks,  rich  brown.  In  L.  tinet-oria  they 
are  smaller  and  tinged  with  a  blue  shade ;  they 
are  also  much  cut  and  divided.  In  Banksia 
serrata  they  are  long  and  narrow,  light  green. 
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midrib  prf)minent ;  in  B.  integrifolia,  13.  queiei- 
folia,  and  others,  they  have  a  ghstening  white 
underleaf.  In  Hakea  pugioniformis  and  in  H. 
uHc'ina  they  are  awl-hke,  very  sharp-pointed  in 
the  former.  Guevina  Avellana  is  a  remarkable 
evergreen,  hke  an  exaggerated  and  glorified 
Berberis  Aquifolium  (Mahonia),  growing  to  a 
large  upright  shrub,  with  brown  shoots  and 
branchlets.  It  comes  from  Chile,  and  is  hardy, 
but  on  account  of  its  great  massive  pinnate  leaf- 
age it  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow. 

Among  many  trees  of  interest  we  may  single 
out  the  Southern  Beeches,  which  are  still  rare 
in  this  country,  and  they  are  to  be  recommended 
for  their  small,  neat,  and  elegantly-toothed 
foliage,  which  is  dark  and  almost  sombre  in  the 
following  species,  except  where  otherwise 
stated.  Nothofagus  antarctica,  little  more  than 
an  inch  long;  N.  obliqua,  nearly  double  the  size, 
glaucous  beneath;  and  N.  procera,  bright,  fovu- 
inches  by  less  than  two  inches,  ribbed,  young 
gnjwth  reddish.  These  three  are  deciduous,  the 
rest  are  evergreen.  N.  betuloides,  K.  Cunning- 
hamii,  N.  cliSortioides,  and  N.  Menziesii  bear 
tiny  box-like  leaves,  the  last  two  being  light 
yellowish  green;  in  N.  fusca  they  are  rather 
larger  and  more  coarsely  toothed.  Castanopsis 
chrysophylla  is  another  fine  evergreen  from 
Japan,  larger  in  its  native  country  than  in 
Europe,  with  a  vivid  golden  imderleaf.  Quer- 
cus  alnifolia  from  the  island  of  Cyprus  is 
similar  in  this  respect,  the  upper  side  being- 
glossy  green  ;  it  is  a  slow  grower,  but  hardy 
in  many  places,  and  a  very  choice  Oak.  Q.  acuta, 
Q.  cuspidata,  and  Q.  glabra  are  from  Japan  ; 
Q.  densiflora,  and  Q.  chrysolepsis,  small  green, 
liolly-like  leaves,  thinly  powdered  with  golden 
dust  beneath,  are  from  California;  and  Q.  incana 
from  the  Himalaya,  long  and  acuminate,  dark 
abf)ve,  white  beneath.  All  these  Oaks  are  ever- 
green. Q.  laurifolia  and  Q.  ]\Iacedonica  are  sub- 
e\ergreen.  Q.  imbricaria,  Q.  j\lirbeckii,  and  Q. 
dentata  are  deciduous;  Q.  Mirbeckii  has  several 
varieties  and  is  easily  grown,  whereas  the  last- 
named  is  not  so  successful  in  this  country,  l)ut 
is  worth  having  on  account  of  its  grand 
foliage. 

Willows  are  sought  after  foi-  tlicii-  graceful 
habit,  their  grey  or  silvery  appearance,  and 
their  biight-colou)-ed  bark;  for  instance,  Salix 
alba,  and  more  especially  its  variety  argentea, 
S.  coerulea,  8.  daplmoides,  S.  basfordiana,  and 
8.  britzensis.  These  are  all  trees;  but  8.  lanata 
is  a  low,  sturdy  bush  some  three  feet  high,  sil- 
very, and  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  si|]<\- 
hairs.  This  and  others  which  are  (juitc  dwarf, 
even  diminutive,  creepers,  like  S.  reticulata, 
are  very  suitable  to  a  Piock  Garden.     But  the 


best  of  all  is  the  new  S.  magnifica,  with  large 
oval  leaves,  altogether  unlike  any  of  its  con- 
geners, green  slightly  dashed  with  grey,  stalks 
and  lower  end  of  midrib  jiurple,  the  upper  end 
and  the  principal  veins  prominent,  and  almost 
white  in  colour.  Of  Poplars  we  may  note  the 
recently  introduced  Populus  lasiocarpa,  leaves 
on  a  young  plant  sixteen  inches  by  eight  inches, 
stalks  and  midribs  crimson,  P.  szechuanica,  and 
I',  yunnanensis ;  all  of  them  welcome  additions 
to  the  arboretum.  Also  the  older  kinds,  the 
silvery  grey  and  white  P.  alba  (nivea),  the  fas- 
tigiate,  P.  thevestina,  and  P.  trichocarpa,  pro- 
bably the  best  of  the  balsam  Poplars. 

It  would  unduly  lengthen  this  article  if  wo 
were  to  mention  the  nvimerous  Ashes,  Sweet  and 
Horse  Chestnuts,  Limes,  Walnuts,  Hickories 
and  many  others,  all  worthy  of  description,  that 
adorn  the  landscape  Mdien  clothed  in  their 
summer  dress;  many  shrubs  and  smaller  plants 
of  merit  have  necessarily  to  be  omitted  from 
this  paper,  and  so  the  same  must  occiu*  when 
we  deal  with  the  forest  trees.  But  we  may  note 
the  various  Catalpas  and  Paulownias  for  large 
and  massive  leaves ;  Tilia  argentea,  the  White 
Lime,  whose  silvery  under  side  shows  up  well 
when  moved  by  the  wind;  also  Ailanthus  glari- 
dulosa,  Koelreuteria  paniculata,  Phellodendro)i 
amurense,  P.  sachalinense,  Rhus  Henryi,  and 
Zanthoxylon  ailanthoides  garnished  with  for- 
midable thorns,  for  their  striking  and  handsome 
pinnate  foliage.  Nor  should  we  leave  out  a  few 
of  the  forms  of  the  evergreen  genus  Eucalyptus, 
that  produce  so  marked  a  contrast  with  the 
general  appearance  of  our  native  woods.  E. 
amygdalina,  leaves  linear  and  dark,  stem  white; 
E.  coccifera,  a  rapid  grower,  grey;  E.  globulus, 
falcate;  E.  MacArthurii,  reddish;  E.  Muelleri, 
dark  with  a  metallic  lustre  glistening  in  the 
sun;  E.  pulverulenta,  grey,  points  nearly 
white;  and  E.  liisdonii,  which  promises  to  be 
an  acquisition  if  hardy,  silvery  white.  Euca- 
lyptus trees,  in  common  with  some  of  the 
Conifers  and  others,  such  as  Laurelia  serrata, 
often  emit  a  fragrance  which  fills  the  air  and  in- 
creases the  charm  \\hich  their  presence  imparts. 

These  notes  would  be  defective  without  some 
brief  reference  to  Ferns  that  nestle  under  trees 
,111(1  shrubs  and  form  a  most  pleasing  adjunct 
and  setting  to  them.  They  are  so  highly  prized, 
and  their  foliage-value  is  so  well  understood 
and  recognised,  that  we  need  scarcely  allude  to 
the  beauty  and  interest  which  they  create,  nor 
need  we  do  more  than  mention  some  of  tlieni. 
Dicksonia  antarctica  is  perhaps  the  only  real 
Tree-fern  hardy  enough  to  gi'ow  in  our  climate; 
but  where  it  succ(>eds  it  is  a  geiieinl  fa\'ourite, 
not  only  because  it  affords  an  example  of  a  pecu- 
liar   type    of    vegetation    not    to    b(!  f'ouuil    in 
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Euro2:)e,  but  also  on  accovint  of  its  own  intrinsic- 
merit.     It  forms  a  crown  of  verdure  supported 
on  a  dark  brown  trunk,  covered  with  aerial  roots, 
that  rises  with  age  to  ten  feet  and  even  much 
more   in   its  native   habitat ;   and   the   arching 
fronds  that  compose  it  are  some  eight  feet  long, 
and  are  cut  and  divided  in  a  manner  difficult 
to  describe.     It  requires  shade  and,  of  course, 
shelter.    Adiantum  pedatum,  Cyrtomium  caryo- 
tideum,    G.    falcatum,    C.    Fortune!,    Davallia 
canariensis,    Doodia    media,    Lastrea,    erythro- 
sora,  L.    opaca,    Lomaria    alpina,    L.    procera, 
Onoclea     sensibilis,     Polypodium     Billardierii, 
Polystichum  setosum,   V.  tsus-simense,  Wood- 
wardia  radicans,  are  all  effective  and  ought  to 
succeed  at  least  in  the  milder  parts  of  Ireland. 
British  ferns,  with  their  numerous  and  wonder- 
ful varieties,  will  soon  swell  up  an  outdoor  collec- 
tion, and  make  it  still  more  attractive.    Though 
differing   altogether  in   a   botanical   sense  from 
ferns,  some  of  the  Umbelliferae  develop  a  foliage 
which  at  the  first  glance  might  be  mistaken  for 
them;  for  instance,  Seseli  gummiferum,  a  very 
showy  plant  whose  glaucous  leaves  are  cut  and 
fashioned  like  elaborate  lace-work.     Belonging 
to  that  order,  the  giant  Hemlock,  with  its  bold 
aspect,  is  useful  in  rough  places.    The  improve- 
ment of  untidy  corners  is  not  imimportant ;  and 
walls,    unsightly   hedges,    and  old   thorns   may 
with    advantage    be    covered    by    climbers    and 
other  ramblers.      Actinidia  chinensis,   Aristolo- 
chia  Sipho,  the  Dutchman's  pipe,  Berberidopsis 
Corallina,     Clematis     Armandi,      C.     ('(jlensoi, 
C.    grata,     Holbcpllia    latifolia,    Muehlenbeckia 
varians,        Lardizabala       biternata,       Lonicera 
Henryi,     Smilax    laurifolia,     Stauntonia    hexa- 
phylla,  Yitis  Henryana,    V.  megalophylla,    \". 
Thomsonii,    have    all    of    them    good    leafage 
Some  of  the  Eoses  also  are  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, among  which  is  Eosa  longicuspis,  I'ecently 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  from  China,  a  dark 
evergreen  rampant  grower,  with  purple  branch- 
lets  and  red  thorns,   and  with  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  producing  masses  of  sweet-smelling 
single  flowers    in    large    bunches  and  in  great 
profusion. 

When  we  come  to  plants  grown  to  give  shelter 
to  others,  we  immediately  think  of  Conifers, 
many  of  which,  no  doubt,  are  obtained  with 
that  very  useful  object.  But  others  might  also 
be  used  in  a  similar  way,  if  not  to  keep  out  the 
blast  in  very  exposed  positions,  at  least  to  form 
secondary  screens  where  its  force  has  been  a 
good  deal  broken  and  is  not  unduly  severe ;  for 
instance,  Baccharis  patagonica,  Escallonia  ma- 
crantha,  E.  rubra,  Garrya  elliptica,  G.  Thureti, 
Griselinia  littoralis,  G.  lucida  (not  quite  so 
hardy),  Lonicera  nitida,  Portugal  Laurel, 
lUianmus  Alaternus,  Tricuspidaria  lanceolata, 
Viburnum  Tinus,   S:c. — in  which  generally  the 


foliage  is  handsome  and  dense.  Of  Conifers, 
tlie  kinds  used  to  protect  others  from  harsh 
M'inds  are  known,  and  we  need  not  allude  to 
them  here;  but  there  are  many  that  claim  our 
regard  in  other  ways,  some  of  which  may  be 
mentioned,  and  so  bring  these  notes  to  an  end. 
All  the  following  are  evergreen,  except  where 
otherwise  stated.  Gingko  biloba  is  a  deciduous 
tree,  called  by  the  descriptive  name  of  Maiden- 
hair tree.  Dacrydium  Franklinii  has  arching 
branches  and  a  general  feathery  aspect;  in  I). 
cupressinum  they  are  slender  with  minute 
leaves ;  it  is  only  hardy  in  favoured  districts. 
I'odocarpus  alpina  forms  a  small  compact  bush ; 
in  P.  chilina,  which  is  much  larger,  the  foliage 
is  dark  and  linear;  in  P.  Totara  it.  is  bright 
yellowish  green.  Juniper  us  Cedrus  is  a  hand- 
some tree  from  the  Canary  Islands;  J.  pachy- 
phlaea,  from  New  Mexico,  is  silvery  grey;  J. 
recurva  is  glaucous,  and  contrasts  well  with  the 
brown  branches.  Tetraclinis  articulata  is  vivid 
green  ;  it  comes  from  Algeria,  and  will  not  stand 
excessive  frost;  it  is  said  to  resist  drought,  and 
is  a  very  graceful,  shapely  plant.  Callitris 
oblonga  has  peculiar  foliage  like  whipcord ;  C. 
robusta  is  more  like  a  Cypress;  both  have 
curious  cones. 

Of  the  genus  Cupressus,  C.  cashmiriana  has 
long  pendulous,  frond-like  branchlets,  tinted 
blue ;  it  requires  sun  and  shelter,  and  is  a  beau- 
tiful object ;  C.  formosana  is  tinged  with  brown  ; 
C.  Lawsoniana  var.  Fletcheri  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  species;  C.  sempervirens  is  a  fine  upright 
tree,  one  variety  is  very  fastigiate,  another, 
called  tliujsefolia,  also  fastigiate,  has  peculiar 
foliage  and  is  desirable.  Athrotaxis  cupressoides 
luis  closely  imbricated  dark  leaves;  in  A.  laxi- 
folia  they  are  more  open,  lighter  in  colour,  shoots 
golden ;  in  A.  selaginoides  they  are  stiff  and 
pointed,  still  more  open,  and  marked  with  white 
lines  underneath.  Taxodium  distichum  is  a  mag- 
nificent deciduous  tree,  bright  green,  light  in 
form  and  feathery ;  T.  mucronatum,  from 
^lexico,  resembles  it,  and  is  still  more  feathery. 
In  Cunninghamia  sinensis  the  needles  are  broad, 
long,  and  curved.  Of  the  Hemlock  Spruces, 
Tsuga  brunoniana  and  T.  diversifolia  are  both 
to  be  commended,  especially  the  latter.  The 
Blue  Spruce,  Picea  pungens  glauca,  forms  a 
bright  sheet  of  colour,  as  does  also  Cedrus  at- 
lantica  glauca;  in  contrast  with  other  trees,  and 
in  the  sunlight,  both  look  as  if  they  were  I'eally 
blue,  and  in  conjunction  with  a  shrub  like  Ptelea 
trifoliata,  golden  form,  the  effect  is  very  fine; 
Picea  Englemannii  glauca  shows  somewhat  the 
same  tint,  but  it  is  not  so  pronounced.  Pseudo- 
larix  Kaempferi,  deciduous,  is  an  interesting 
modification  of  the  Larch,  leaves  long  and 
curved.  Keteleeria  Fortunei  is  rare,  with  long, 
rigid,   light  green  needles.      Among  the   Silver 
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White  Trumpet  Daffodil,  Peter  Barr. 


Firs,  Abies  concolor  is  noteworthy,  not  only  for 
its  own  merit  but  for  its  variety  argentea 
Wallezi,  with  young  shoots  painted  sulphur 
white.  A  well-grown  tree  of  A.  nobilis  shows 
that  it  has  fully  earned  the  name  that  has  been 
assigned  to  it.  A.  religiosa  is  a  good  species  from 
Mexico;  A.  Veitehii  is  to  be  recommended;  A. 
webbiana  has  large,  curved  foliage,  glossy  green 
above,  underside  well-marked  with  white  lines, 
cones  dark  blue.  Of  Pines  we  may  note  I'inus 
Ayacahuite,  a  stately  tree  with  a  large  resinous 
cone,  needles  dark  green ;  in  P.  Montezumte 
they  are  long,  somewhat  stiff  and  grey,  branch- 
lets  rich  brown,  a  very  distinct  plant;  in  ]'. 
patula  they  are  fine,  pendulous  and  graceful ; 
these  three  are  all  splendid  species  from  Mexico. 
P.  bungeana,  the  Lace -bark  Pine  from  China, 
aj) pears  to  be  a  slow  grf)wer,  light  green  in 
colour,  foliage  less  dense;  P.  parviflora  is  glau- 
cous, and  produces  its  small  cones  very  freely ; 
and  P.  radiata  (insignis),  from  California,  in- 
creases rapidly  and  is  clothed  in  b)-iglit  green. 


The    A-lpine    Garden   in   June. 

With  the  passing  of  the  wai'  the  rock  garden  is 
coming  into  its  own  again.  For  four  somewhat 
long  years  it  was  forced  into  the  background  b\- 
the  urgent  and  pressing  needs  for  more  food 
production,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  had  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

Yet,  as  if  determined  to  share  in  the  general 
rejoicing,  it  has  blossoined  with  a  prodigality 
beyond  all  previous  experience.     The  ahnndanl 


rains  of  the  winter  and  early  spring,  followed  by 
the  brilliant  hot  weather  of  late  May  and  early 
June,  have  probably  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it; 
but,  whatever  the  reason,  the  lavishness  of 
bloom  during  j\Iay  and  June  was  a  pure  joy  to 
the  eye,   and  something  to  be  remembered. 

Every  tuft  of  the  so-called  Silver  Saxifrages 
sent  forth  a  sturdy  spike  and  fuliilled  its  promise 
of  blossom  with  a  prodigality  worthy  of  the 
peace  year. 

The  ideal  place  for  most  of  the  Euaizoonia 
group  is  undoubtedly  a  crevice  in  a  bold  mass  of 
the  natural  rock.  Few  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  such  a  place,  but  the  fortunate  ones 
should  spare  no  pains  in  utilising  every  little 
chink  or  crevice  into  which  a  small  plant  can  be 
inserted.  If  the  rock  is  nearly  vertical,  or  has 
a  very  sharp  slope,  pieces  of  stone  should  be 
driven  in  here  and  there  to  keep  the  soil  from 
being  washed  from  the  higher  parts.  Once 
established,  the  plants  send  dow^n  their  roots 
into  the  tiniest  cracks,  and  securely  anchoring 
themselves  they  cling  firmly  to  the  face  of  the 
rock,  resist  any  amount  of  drought,  and  enjoy 
the  most  perfect  drainage.  Then,  in  due  season, 
come  the  long,  waving  plumes  of  white  and 
pink  against  the  hard,  grey  mass  of  the  natural 
rock. 

The  next  best  thing  to  the  live  rock  is  where 
one  has  a  sharp  slope  in  the  garden  which  calls 
for  a  retaining  wall  here  and  there. 

The  planting  should  be  done  as  the  wall  is 
built.  Lay  the  stones  on  their  longest  and 
flattest  side,  with  very  little  soil  between  them. 
Between  the  rows  of  stone  plant  not  only  Saxi- 
frages but  Campanulas  garganica  and  muralis, 
Geranium  argenteum,  Dianthus  neglectus,  and 
Petrocallis  pyrenaica. 

S.  Aizoon  minima  is  not  very  common,  I 
think,  but  it  should  be  grown;  the  rosettes  are 
very  tiny,  but  very  beautiful  and  finely  notched. 
It  quickly  makes  a  large  mass,  does  not  rust  or 
go  off  in  any  wa\ ,  and  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

S.  kolenatiana  var.  Sendtneri  is  the  best  of 
the  pink  forms.  The  rosette  has  long,  pointed 
leaves  which  partly  turn  crimson ;  the  flower  is 
a  soft  pink,  with  a  blotch  of  deeper  colour  near 
the  base.  S.  l^urnati  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
f|uickly  making  a  fine  clump,  and  a  free  and 
lavish  blooniei'. 

Dianthus  negh'ctus  has  been  magnificent. 
It  is  a  large  mass  which  is  never  interfered  with, 
i)ut  just  left  to  itself,  and,  having  got  its  roots 
well  down  amongst  the  stones,  it  seems  to  re- 
joice in  hot  sun  and  dry  weather. 

Oxalis  enneaphylla,  its  variety  )'()sea  and  (). 
adenopliylla,  flourish  exceedingly  and  nudti- 
ply.  They  all  bloomed  very  freely,  and  to  try 
to   desci-ibc    them    wouM    he    like    painting   the, 
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lily.  Some  self -grown  seedlings  of  O.  eimea- 
phylla  have  appeared,  all  of  them  some  dis- 
tance from,  and  most  of  them  higher  up,  than 
the  parent  plant. 

Koscoea  cautlioides  bloomed  very  finely,  and 
is  now  setting  large  seed  pods.  It  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct plant,  and  well  worth  growing. 

Of  the  earlier  Campanulas,  garganica,  erinus 
and  W.  H.  Paine  were  smothered  with  bloom. 
C.  Allioni  (type)  and  a  large-leaved  variety  with 
enormous  bells  did  well  in  the  moraine.  C. 
acutangula,  also  in  the  moraine,  is  a  large, 
healthy  mass,  and  the  foliage  was  almost  hidden 
from  view  by  the  blossom.  It  seems  to  thrive 
in  a  dry,  stony  place. 

Contoneaster  congesta  is  a  delightful  shrub 
for  the  surface  of  a  rock — it  clings  fiercely  to  the 
surface  of  the  stone,  following  and  showing  the 
contour,  and  is  always  beautiful.  It  gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  other  shrub  in  the  rock 
garden. 

J.  Harper  Scaife,  LL.B. 


Bulb    Planting. 


The  advent  of  the  bulb  catalogues  remind  us  that 
the  bulb  planting  season  is  again  with  us.  They 
further  show  that  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions 
in  our  gardens  is  now  possible,  for  the  contents 
in  many  cases  are  nearly  as  choice  and  complete  as 
of  yore. 

For  beds  perhaps  few  bulbs  are  more  suitable 
than  Tulips,  from  the  early-flowering  Dutch  varie- 
ties, through  mid-season,  to  the  May  flowering 
Cottage  and  Darwin  varieties. 

For  a  brilliant  and  early  display  the  early  singles 
are  unexcelled — such  varieties  as  Artus,  deep 
scarlet;  Belle  AUiance,  crimson;  (JhiysfAora. 
yellow;  Cotiitije  Maid,  pink  and  white,  and  others, 
make  a  brave  show  quite  early  in  April,  while 
rather  later  come  such  fine  things  as  Couleur  ('ar- 
dinal,  deep  crimson;  Joust  vnn  Voiidel,  cherry  red; 
rrince  of  Aiistria,  orange  red,  and  others,  followed 
by  the  cottage  varieties,  like  the  old,  but  lovely, 
Bouton  d'Or,  deep  yellow,  the  Gesneriunas,  both 
yellow  and  red;  tiJunidon  Bells,  cream  and  rose; 
L(i  Merveille.  orange-apricot,  and  many  another 
charming  variety.  Of  Darwins  we  may  again  pur- 
chase Clam  Butt,  salmon  rose,  the  fiery  scarlet 
Farncomhe  Sanders,  Gretchen,  silvery  rose;  La 
Candeur,  almost  pure  white,  and  Pride  of  Haarlem, 
old  rose. 

Specialists  or  collectors  will  call  to  mind  numy 
other  beautiful  varieties,  and  may  indeed  consider 
those  mentioned  as  but  second-rate  examples,  but 
selection  must  be  governed  by  individual  taste  and 
the  size  of  one's  income. 

Daffodils  hold  pride  of  place  in  many  gardens, 
and  are  luiexcelled  for  naturalising  in  grass,  under 
deciduous  trees,  by  the  margins  of  lakes,  ponds 
and  streams.  In  beds,  too,  they  are  beautiful,  and 
an  early  bed  of  Golden  Spur  never  fails  to  please. 
There  are  many  new  varieties  belonging  to  many 
sections,  and  while  not  all  are,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  improvements  on  older  sorts,  yet  some  un- 
doubtedly are.  For  planting  in  quantity,  either  in 
beds,  borders,  thin  woodlands,  or  grassy  banks, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  yet  to  beat  Em pernr.  Empress, 


Tlorsefieldii,  Sir  'Watl^in,  Barii  Conspicuus,  and 
nearly  any  of  the  poeticus  varieties.  Others,  how- 
ever, which  are  good  for  grass;  when  available  in 
quantity,  are  Seafjull,  Albatross,  Wliite  Lady,  Jjady 
Maryaret  Bosccnren,  Brigadier,  and  Madame  de 
Graaff ;  while  still  others  like  Kathleen  and  Black- 
u-ell,  tall,  upstanding  varieties,  have  probably 
never  been  tried.  The  great  want  at  the  present 
time  is  for  good,  yellow,  triunpet  varieties  for 
grass  planting.  The  peerless  King  Alfred,  if  it 
could  be  purchased  cheaply,  woidd  make  a  marvel- 
lous show  in  grass  if  it  succeeded,  and  so  would  the 
gloriously-coloured,  but  fickle,  muximus,  which 
seems  to  love  only  deep,  damp  soil.  If  only  some 
of  our  Irish  Daffodil  specialists,  like  Mr.  Wilson  or 
Mr.  Richardson,  would  tell  us  what  they  think  of 
the  giant  J.eedsii  varieties  now  beconung  so  popu- 
lar, what  an  impetus  might  be  given  to  the  cult  of 
the  Daffodil  in  Ireland  ! 

Snowdrops  ever  retain  their  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  flower  lovers,  and  their  advent  soon  after 
Christmas  is  heralded  with  joy.  There  are  many 
species,  but  none  more  charming  than  the  common 
single. 

Snowdrops  do  not  always  establish  easily,  and 
are  resentful  of  being  long  out  of  mother  earth. 
The  best  time  to  plant  is  just  before  the  leaves  have 
died  off,  but  they  are  rarely  procurable  at  that 
time.  If  obtained  in  the  ordinary  way  from  a  bidb 
merchant  they  may  not  do  of  their  best  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  will  ultimately  go  ahead  if  planted  in 
good  damp  soil;  they  abhor  drought.  The  giant 
Snowdrop,  Gala  nth  us  Elwesii,  is  now  fairly  plenti- 
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Reg.-cyclus  Iris  Eucharis. 

(P.  139.) 
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tul,  and  is  very  handsome  with  its  harge  snow-white 
flowers.  .         ,      ■,      • 

SriUas,  from  the  tiny  early  flowermg  >.  sihenca 
and  ,i.  bifulia  to  the  larger  S.  nutans  and  S.  his- 
pnnica,  are  usefnl  and  lovely  ni  beds  and  borders 
and  on  the  rock-garden;  Chionodoxus  are  charm- 
ing, particularly  "(^'/i.  LuciJiae  (j'ujantea  and  sar- 
(lensis;  there  are  white  varieties  of  the  Scilhis  as 
well  as  of  the  Chionodoxas.  Of  various  other  InilVis, 
corms  and  tubers  for  planting  now  we  have  11  infer 
Aconite,  Enintliis  hyenialis  and  ErantJns  cilinrit. 
Brudiueas,  Fritillurias.  Crocuses,  Irises,  including 
English,  ^pnnish,  and  Vutcli  varieties,  Ltliums. 
such  as  L.  Renryi,  L.  Furtunei,  L.  testaceum.  L. 
croceum,  L.  marhu/un  and  its  varieties,  L.  innda- 
Vtnum,  L.  Burhanh'ii.  and  the  peerless  L.  reuide.  so 
freely  raised  from  seed  and  happy  in  ordniary 
garden  soil. 

Anemones  are  to  be  had  in  great  variety,  notably 
the  ^Yood  Anemone,  A.  nemorosa,  and  a  host  of 
forms.  .4.  bUtndn,  A.  appenina,  A.  raminculoides, 
gorgeous  St.  Bri(iid's  of  many  hues,  and  the  glorious 
scarlet  Windtlower.  .1.  fuUjens.  To  write  in  detail 
of  all  the  many  species,  varieties,  and  garden  races 
of  bulbs,  corms,  and  tubers  which  may  be  planted 
now  would  till  the  pages  of  Irish  G.^rdening  over 
and  over  again;  but  enough  has  been  written  to 
show  what  a  wealth  of  beauty  we  may  enjoy  from 
early  spring  till  well  into  siunmer,  and  at  no  great 
cost. 

X- 

Notes  from   the   Rock  Garden. 

Autumn  Effects. 

The  true  rock-gardener  will  never  be  satisfied  with 
the  very  usual  remark  that  "  rock-gardens  only 
look  well  in  spring  and  early  summer.  I  believe 
this  remark  to  be  quite  a  fallacy,  as  I  have  now  in 
tliese  autumn  weeks  as  good  colour  effects  and  as 
interesting  groups  of  plants  as  at  any  time. 

Sheets  of  Pink  and  Carmine  Sedums  (spectabile 
and  rubrum).  contrasting  so  well  with  the  differ- 
ent silvery  and  grey  Artemisias,  have  given  place 
to  another  beautiful  contrast,  which  I  shall  try  to 
describe.  The  withered  blooms  and  superfluous 
trails  of  the  Sedums  having  been  removed,  they 
retire  gracefully  into  the  background;  and  Arte- 
misia pontica,  one  of  the  large-leafed  species 
with  silvery-white  foliage  and  spreading 
dwarf  habit  of  growth,  makes  a  striking  effect 
beside  Aquilegia  canadensis,  the  dark  ])urplish 
red  leaves  shaded  to  brilliant  carmine  liaving 
succeeded  the  plentiful  and  much-admired  salmon 
and  yellow  flower  of  sunnncr.  Thalictrum  diptero- 
carpum  and  deep  orange  Hawk  Weed  grow  near, 
the  latter  plant,  having  l)een  well  cut  back,  makes 
the  present  display  dwarfer  and  more  abundant. 
Some  small  plants  of  the  Thalictnnn,  which  is  a 
l)order  variety,  usually,  had  been  ])lanted  amongst 
the  stones  for  its  maiden  hair-like  leaf.  Now  the 
long  graceful  sprays  of  small  lilac  and  yellow 
blo.ssoms,  with  many  white  stamens  bending  over, 
give  a  fairy-like  appearance  to  this  group.  Sweetest 
of  scents  is  represented  in  Cheiranthus  Allionii, 
of  deepest  yellow,  while  tiny  faces  of  black-velvety 
purple  look  up  admiringly  from  their  humble  posi- 
tions. These  belong  to  tliat  choice  and  inl cresting 
variety  of  Rock  Viola.  "  IJowle's  Black."  and  prove 
as  does  C.  Allionii  the  wisdom  of  cutting  off  all 
withered  blooms,  save  those  for  seed,  and  so  pro- 
longing the  period  of  bloom.     As  1  turn   away   to 


look  at  other  plants,  and  glance  back  at  the  group 
I  have  just  described.  I  see  that  our  handsome 
Orange  Cat,  "  Mr.  Toots,"  has  taken  up  his  abode 
in  a  "very  imposing  attitude  among  the  plants, 
looking  as  if  he  were  necessary  to  complete  the  tout 
ensemble,  and  that  I  could  not  possibly  leave  him 
out. 

Artemisia  gnaphaliodes  throws  up  more  and 
longer  spikes  each  day.  A  large  pati-h  of  it  is  not 
to  be  despised.  The  dried  sprays  arrange  well  in 
winter,  and  its  first  growth  looks  well  in  sunnner. 
carpeting  the  ground  around  Prinuila  "  Asthore  " 
and  others.  It  now  helps  the  effect  of  various  Cam- 
panulas, Scarlet  Heucheras,  Silene  Schafta,  and  the 
lovely  autunui  Cyclamens,  pink,  rose,  and  white. 
Many  Violas  have  a  prolonged  life.  Campanula 
"  Hayloclgensis  "  makes  dense  masses  of  blooms;  a 
very  desirable  variety,  easily  increased,  dwarf  yel- 
lowish leaves,  very  wide  bells,  truly  bell-like,  not 
cup-shaped,  of  a  lovely  clear,  pale  lavender  blue. 
C.  garganica  is  also  a  stand-by  in  autumn,  and  the 
rock-garden  does  not  go  asleep  for  the  winter  any 
sooner  than  the  beds  and  borders. 

Amar.\nthe. 

Lilium   testaceum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  I.ilium  testaceum  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  genus,  with  its 
corolla  of  a  delicate  shade  of  apricot  slightly  tinged 
with  flesh  colour,  which  distinguishes  this  Lily 
from  all  others,  its  bright  orange  anthers  forming 
a  charming  contrast  with  its  buff-coloured  petals 
gracefully  reflexed. 

Its  origin  is  unknown,  as  it  has  never  been  found 
in  a  wild  state,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum)  and  the 
Turk's  Cap  Lily  (li.  chalcedonicum),  and  it  cer- 
tainly bears  soine  resemblance  to  these  two  species, 
its  stature  and  constitution  closely  resembling  the 
Madonna  Lily,  while  the  bright  vermilion  of 
Lilium  chalcedonicum  shows  in  the  delicate  tint 
of  the  flowers  also  somewhat  resembling  the  latter 
species  with  its  reflexed  petals. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  noticed  among 
a  batch  of  seedlings  raised  at  Erfurt  in  1846, 
although  it  has  also  been  said  to  come  from  Japan, 
though  neither  of  its  re])uted  parents  grow  there; 
but  reference  is  made  in  Dr.  Wallace's  "  Notes  on 
Lilies  "  that  lie  had  actually  seen  a  figure  of  this 
Lily  among  Japanese  drawings.  The  plant  grows 
from  five  to  six  feet  high,  the  flowi'rs  being  borne 
in  trusses  of  from  six  to  twelve  during  July  on  stiff 
stems,  densely  clothed  their  wliole  length  with 
linear  leaves  si)irally  arranged. 

It  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  L.  excelsum 
and  li.  isabellinum,  but  its  popular  English  name 
is  the  "  Nankeen  liily."  as  its  colour  very  closely 
approaches  Nankeen  dye.  It  requires  similar  con- 
ditions to  the  Madoinia  fiily.  The  bulbs  should  l)e 
planted  as  soon  as  tlie  flowering  stems  have  died 
down,  certainly  not  after  liu'  middle  of  Sei)teml)er, 
l)iitting  them  just  lielow  the  .-surface  in  a  sheltered 
))Osition  in  good  hiain.  preferably  not  in  full  sun, 
and  if  the  soil  is  not  of  a  cak'ar(M)us  nature  lime  or 
mortar  rubbish  should  be  added.  They  may  not 
make  a  great  show  the  first  year,  but  once  estab- 
lished they  should  l)e  left  undisturbed,  when  they 
will  increase  and  form  a  beautiful  mass  as  in  the 
illustration. 

F.  G.  Preston, 

Cambridge, 
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RegeliO'Cyclus  Irises. 

Although  these  beautiful  Irises  have  been  in  exist- 
ence for  nearly  twenty  years,  they  are  still  de- 
scribed as  new,  and  certainly  no  word  of  praise  can 
be  said  too  highly  of  them.  No  section  is  worth 
more  attention,  and  yet  they  are  still  miconnnon. 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  Oncocyclus  Irises,  a  class  that  has 
been  given  up  in  despair,  in  most  gardens,  as  ini- 
possible  to  grow.  The  Eegelio-cyclus  Iris  origi- 
nated by  crossing  members  of  the  difficult  section 
Oncocyclus  with  its  closely  allied,  but  more  easily 
grown,  section  Regelia,  and  this  has  given  us  a  race 
of  plants  that  produce  flowers  of  the  Oncoelycus 
type  from  plants  more  easily  grown. 

The  Oncoelycus  Iris  is  obviously  closely  allied  to 
the  Regelia  group  both  in  its  seed  and  rhizomes, 
the  chief  diff'erence  being  that  the  Regelia  species 
produce  two  or  three  flowers  to  each  stem,  in  the 
place  of  the  solitary  flower  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Oncocyclus  group,  that  their  beards  are 
linear,  and  not  broad  and  diffused,  as  is  found  in 
the  Oncocyclus,  giving  it  the  name  of  Cushion  Iris. 

The  hybrids  have  usually  two  flowers  to  a  stem, 
and  are  similar  to  the  flowers  of  the  Oncocyclus 
parent,  while  the  beard  may  approach  that  of 
either  of  the  sections.  The  credit  for  this  race  of 
Irises  is  due  to  the  late  Sir  Michael  Foster  and 
Messrs.  Van  Tubergen,  of  Haarlem,  who  v/ere  the 
originators,  both  of  whom  raised  many  beautiful 
forms.  The  following  is  only  a  few  forming  a  good 
selection,  but  there  are  others  equally  as  beautiful. 
"  Jocaste  has  wh.ite  standards  tinged  with  rose, 
falls  silvery  white  and  veined  with  brown  violet." 
"  Eucharis  has  silver-grey  standards  with  brown 
veins."  "  Irene  very  chaste,  of  silvery  white,  with 
chocolate  brown  veins."  "  Charon  is  of  bronzy 
mahogany  colour,  beau*;ifully  veined  old  gold  and 
brown."  "  Medusa,  deep  violet,  veined  on  a  blue 
ground."  "  Hera,  very  rol)ust  growing;  variety, 
standards  and  falls  rich  ruby  red  with  bronze  and 
blue  hues."  "  Psyche,  satiny  white,  veined  purple 
violet,  falls  with  a  black  brown  blotch." 

In  choosing  a  position  for  these  Irises  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  require  all  the  sun  our 
climate  can  give,  in  well-drained  soil,  plentifully 
supplied  with  lime  or  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  at 
no  time  should  the  soil  be  water-logged.  Here  at 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  they  are  grown  in 
a  slightly  raised  bed,  in  full  sun,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  broken  bricks  and  good  loam  (in 
equal  proportion)  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
below  which  is  a  good  depth  of  drainage  of  broken 
bricks.  When  the  plants  are  growing  they  are 
freely  supplied  with  water  as  required.  This  is 
very  important.  Another  essential  point  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  Irises  is  that  the  plants  must 
have  a  complete  rest  of  two  or  three  months  in  the 
late  sunnner,  either  by  covering  the  plants  with 
lights  or  by  lifting  them  in  July,  and  not  re-plant- 
ing until  October.  This  thoroughly  ripens  the 
rhizomes,  and  also  prevents  them  making  prema- 
ture growth,  which  is  so  easily  damaged  during  the 
winter  and  detrimental  to  these  beautiful  plants. 

F.  G.  Preston. 

Haricot  Beans. 

During  the  war  attention  was  drawn  to  the  food 
value  of  various  types  of  Beans  for  use  in  winter. 
When  treated  exactly  as  Dwarf  or  French  Beans, 
Dutch  Brown  Haricot  and  Sutton's  White  Haricot 
yield  an  abundant  crop.  There  is  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  cultivation  of  these  nourisliing  Beans 
may  become  a  permanent  feature  in  our  kitchen 
gardens.  B. 


^^Guaranteed  Gardening/' 

Every  bookshop  nowadays  is  full  of  Garden  Guides 
telling  amateurs  what  they  ought  to  grow  and  how 
to  grow  it,  but  all  of  them  have  one  great  defect — 
they  cannot  guarantee  successful  results. 

Now,  the  few  plain  instructions  I  give  below  will 
enable  any  man  to  obtain  from  his  garden  with 
(ihsohite  ceiidivt!/  the  results  that  I  have  already 
obtained  from  my  own. 

The  whole  secret  of  success  is  to  strive  only  after 
those  things  that  your  garden  shows  itself  deter- 
mined to  produce.  In  other  words,  you  niugt 
humour  it.  There  is  very  little  use  in  trying  to 
force  a  garden's  secret  inclinations. 

For  instance,  my  cabbages  were  a  failure  last 
year.  Very  well,  1  tuimed  my  attention  to  cater- 
pillars. What  was  the  result  ?  In  a  fortnight  I  had 
the  finest  collection  of  caterpillars  of  all  sizes, 
colours,  and  degrees  of  hairiness  that  had  been  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  years.  You  catch  the 
idea  ? 

I  once  had  a  garden  that  resolutely  refused  to 
grow  anything  whatever.  Finally  I  discovered  its 
speciality.  It  was  cinders.  For  years  I  reduced  my 
coal  bill  to  next  to  nothing,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  setting  up  for  myself  as  a  coke  merchant  when 
the  rich  vein  petered  out. 

Not  every  garden,  of  course,  is  a  gold  mine  like 
this;  but  something  can  be  done  with  the  most  un- 
promising. 

Those  who  have  not  succeeded  with  broad  beans 
are  advised  to  go  in  for  Black  Fly.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  plant  broad  tieans.  As  soon  as  the 
tops  are  tender  tlie  Black  Fly  will  do  the  rest.  You 
do  not  need  to  take  any  further  trouble  over  these 
jolly  little  insects;  in  fact,  they  prefer  to  be  left 
alone. 

Green  Fly  culture  is  another  interesting  hobby, 
and  almost  auv  kind  of  plant  will  do  to  raise  it  on. 
The  Green  Fly  conies  out  of  a  saliva-like  mass 
known  scientifically  as  a  "  cuckoo's  spittle." 

No  persuasion  is  required  to  induce  the  cuckoo 
to  place  this  on  the  plants;  you  simply  remove  all 
spittoons  from  the  garden.  This  engaging  creature 
resembles  a  miniature  "  Tank,"  and  regards  one 
with  a  haunting  and  appealing  eye  when  forced  to 
abandon  its  unsanitary  refuge. 

Slugs  and  Snails  are  perhaps  the  easiest  of  all 
to  raise,  and  will  flourish  in  practically  any  garden. 
They  prefer  old  walls  with  plenty  of  nooks  and 
crannies,  but,  having  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  will 
do  their  best  not  to  disappoint  you  even  if  this 
convenience  is  absent. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by  planting  lettuce, 
cauliflower,  &c.,  near  their  haunts,  and  the  right 
time  to  study  their  habits  is  after  dark,  with  an 
electric  torch.  Once  you  have  seen  your  quaint 
pets  enjoying  their  evening  meal  of  lettuce  it  will 
probably  cure  you  of  the  selfish  desire  to  eat  any 
more  of  it  yourself. 

Turnip  and  Radish  Tops. — It  is  very  much  easier 
to  raise  these  than  turnip  and  radish  roots.  To  get 
a  splendid  crop  of  them  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
plant  about  3d.  worth  of  seed  to  the  square  yard 
and  be  careful  not  to  thin  it  out. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  use  to  which  these 
tops  can  be  put,  but  a  study  of  the  Economy  Hints 
in  any  of  the  weekly  home  papers  will  be  certain 
to  give  the  information. 

Lawn  Grass. — This  is  another  crop  which  is  a  fre- 
quent failure  with  amateurs.  The  seedsmen  natur- 
ally foster  the  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  buy  ex- 
pensive grass  seed  for  this  purpose,  but  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  is  to  dig  and  manure  carefully 
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a  piece  of  ground,  planting  the  seeds  of  any  useful 
vegetable.  Long  before  you  are  able  to  identify 
the  vegetable  you  will  find  the  grass  growing  ni 
beautiful  natural  masses  without  any  effort  on  your 
part  whatever. 

To  grow  good  potatoes  requires  much  care  and 
skill.  Personally,  I  intend  in  future  to  cultivate 
for  the  stems  only. 

The  way  to  make  a  success  of  these  is  to  plant 
your  seed  potatoes  in  a  nice  shady  spot,  say  under 
some  thick  trees.  Place  the  seeds  not  more  than 
two  inches  apart,  and  you  will  soon  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  your  potato  stems  soaring  sky- 
ward. 

The  tender  shoots  could  probably  be  eaten  like 
asparagus,  and  the  rest  of  the  "  haulm  "  (as  you 
may  call  it  if  you  can  afford  a  penny  guide)  would, 
no  doubt,  be  quite  as  wholesome  and  nourishing  as 
rhubarb  leaves.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  confir- 
mation of  this  from  any  lucky  survivor. 

Another  great  advantage  in  handling  the  potato 
crop  in  this  way  is  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
disfigure  your  garden  by  digging  up  the  ground  to 
get  the  new  potatoes.    There  won't  be  any. 

A  very  little  common  sense  will  enable  you  to 
select  the  crops  that  can  best  be  grown  together. 
It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  that  cabbages 
and  caterpillars  should  never  be  attempted  at  the 
same  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  raise 
snails  along  with  potato  tops.  The  snails  are 
reasonable,  and  will  not  interfere  with  the  potatoes 
iis  long  as  the  lettuce  supply  is  kept  up. 

In  cage  you  are  like  "  Toddie,"  and  "  don't  want 
to  be  boddered  wif  lots  of  fings,"  I  advise  you  to 
keep  hens.  If  you  give  a  dozen  energetic  birds  the 
free  run  of  the  garden  you  are  not  likely  to  be 
troubled  with  any  other  crop  whatever. 

Wati:raiahk. 

Reviews. 

The   Kitchen  Garden  and  its  Management.* 

This  little  hook,  ad;ij)tfd  from  the  Freiicii  work  of 
Professor  Gressent,  is  presented  to  us  with  addi- 
tions by  David  Garnett.  The  French  origin  of  the 
present  work  accounts  perhaps  for  some  of  the  re- 
commendations regarding  cro})i)ing  being  hardly 
suitable  for  our  climate,  but  tlie  instructions  on 
the  laying  out  of  the  kitchen  garden  are  practical, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  treated  in  a  way 
that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  good  gardeners. 
Throughout  the  work  the  thoroughness  of  the 
French  in  their  methods  of  growing  vegetables  ia 
evident,  though  the  use  of  hot  beds  and  bell- 
glasses  is  not  yet  commonly  practised  in  our 
smaller  gardens  for  the  production  of  early  crops. 
The  abundant  use  of  well-decayed  manure  is 
insisted  on  and  is  necessary  in  the  pro(hiction  of 
high-class  vegetables  of  the  more  succulent  kind. 
In  digging  it  is  recommended  not  to  bury  the 
manure  too  deeply,  nor  to  place  it  in  narrow  strips 
ill  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  rather  to  lay  it  in 
layers  along  the  face  of  each  trench,  the  next  spit 
being  thrown  against  it.  It  may  be  urged  against 
this  method  that  being  so  near  the  surface  the 
manure  is  likely  to  become  dry  and  usek'ss  in 
spells  of  drought,  though  in  a  French  garden  this 
is  provided  against  by  an  alnmdant  supply  of  water. 
The  fact  must  be  faced,  however,  that  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases  water  is  not  laid  on  to  the  kitchen 

*The  Kitchen  Garden.  Is.  net.  Selwyii  & 
Blount,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C.  2. 


garden,  and.  therefore,  when  the  manure  is  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  it  will  remain  longer  moist, 
and  the  roots  of  the  plants  will  go  down  to  it. 

The  pricking  out  of  seedling  Cabbages,  &c.,  into 
nursery  beds  is  recommended,  and  is  a  good  prac- 
tice, subsequently  transplanting  them  to  their  per- 
manent quarters.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that  deep 
cultivation  is  insisted  on  as  well  as  liberal  manur- 
ing, since  many  amateurs  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
qrrrte  sufficient  to  manure  heavily  and  dig  lightly — a 
fallacy  that  cannot  be  too  often  exposed. 

The  whole  concern  of  the  vegetable  grower 
should  be  to  keep  his  plants  growing  quickly  and 
without  a  check,  and  to  do  so  requires  an  even 
supply  of  moisture.  To  ensure  this  constant  sur- 
face cultivation  and  middling  are  recommended; 
hoeing  maintains  a  fine  surface  and  prevents 
cracking  and  the  escape  of  moisture,  and  mulch- 
ing has  much  the  same  effect.  At  page  63  is  given 
a  table  showing  how  a  supply  of  vegetaV)los  of  the 
cal));)age  tribe  may  be  enjoyed  from  January  to 
December.  We  are  told  that  from  January  to 
April  we  may  have  Winter  Broccoli  and  Brussel.5 
Sprouts  from  seed  sown  in  July  and  August. 
iSurely  this  is  a  mistake,  as  no  one  in  this  country 
would  think  of  sowing  these  crops  so  late.  Sprouts, 
to  l)e  any  use,  must  be  sown  at  least  in  April, 
and  late  Broccoli  in  May.  Ijikewise,  in  A])ril,  Ma.y 
and  June  we  are  to. enjoy  Late  Broccoli  and  Spring 
Cabbage  fiuwn  in  August.  The  Cab))age  certainly, 
l)ut  hardly  the  Broccoli. 

The  Adaptor  has  not  given  sufficient  thought  to 
the  climatic  differences  of  France  and  the  Fiiited 
Kingdom,  nor  to  the  commoner  practice  of  using 
frames  and  cloches  in  France. 

Excellent  notes  are  given  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  various  vegetables  and  their  place  in  tlie  rota- 
tion, while  at  page  77  begins  a  calendar  of 
monthly  operations.,  starting  with  August.  Here, 
again,  the  reader  will  observe  instructions  which 
seem  strange  to  our  own  custom;  the  whole  method 
is  based  on  the  use  of  frames  and  hotbeds  to  have 
young  plants  ready  to  plant  out  early.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  recommended  to  plant  out  in  March 
Cauliflowers,  Calibages  and  Broccolis  interTilanted 
with  Lettuce  and  endive.  Here  Broccoli  is  looked 
upon  as  a  winter  and  early  spring  vegetable  on 
account  of  its  hardiness,  and  most  people  would 
see  no  use  in  having  it  in  summer  when  Cauli- 
flowers are  avail al)le. 

Notwithstanding  the  discrepancies  in  the  recom- 
mendations, the  book  is  well  worth  studying, 
giving  as  it  does  many  hints  on  proper  cultivatioii 
and  successional  cropping,  and  for  the  modest 
price  of  one  shilling  we  consider  it  good  value 
indeed. 

Transactions   of  the  Royal   Scottish 
Arboricuhural  Society. 

I'AiiT  II.  of  Vol.  .■;;!  is  full  (if  interest  to  all  engaged 
in  forestry  or  arboriculture.  The  Scottish  Society 
is  alive  to  thi>  imjjortance  of  reforestation,  and  is 
si)ariiig  no  effort  to  keej)  the  matter  in  the  fore- 
front. Kemarkalile  enthusiasm  is  manifested  by 
landowners,  ])rofessional  foresters,  and  the  officers 
of  the  DepartiiKMit  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland. 

The  oix'iiing  ])ages  are  devoted  to  a  report  of 
sjjeeches  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Interim  Forest  Authority  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  th(>  Soeiety  in  Edinhurgli, 
8th  February.  1919. 

Many  interesting  ;uul  valiialile  articles  follow — 
viz.,  Tlic  Iffdlisdlilr  Itcsdii  rci's  nf  ilir  (icrmmi 
Fdit'sts:   'riiiilici    lis  It    l''iiifnr  in    ihr   J'licr  nf  foul; 
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Be-affoirsini'mii  nnd  Nie  Suiipli/  of  Phnits;  Me)iin- 
landiim  as  to  fhe  Ta.rntion  of  WoodlaiKls  in  Scot- 
land; icith  Spec'ud  Beference  to  Liah'd'ity  for  In- 
come Tar,  A-c;  an  intensely  interesting  urtiele  on 
Tlie  Forests  of  Xeir  Zealand;  A  Barl:  Beetle;  a 
valuable  and  suggestive  article  on  The  Measure- 
ment of  Timber  by  John  Cape;  Forest  Tree  Seed; 
Bed  Pine  or  Xorway  Pine  (Piniis  resinosa).  by 
James  Kay,  Forestry  Branch,  Ottawa,  and  many 
other  interesting  and  viseful  Notes,  Queries,  and 
Reviews. 
Altogether,  this  is  a  most  connnendable  publica- 


ol)servations  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  his  deductions  are  generally  reasonable. 

The  theme  of  the  l)ook  is  the  relationship  between 
insects  and  flowers,  and  cleverly  the  author  shows 
how  the  evolution  of  form  and  colour  in  flowers  is 
connected  with  the  evolution  of  insects.  The  ad- 
vantages of  colour,  scent,  and  nectar  are  discussed 
in  relation  to  insect  visits,  and  not  the  least  inter- 
esting feature  is  the  amount  of  information  given 
regarding  the  visits  of  certain  kinds  of  bees  or  other 
insects  to  certain  flowers.  Much  information  of  a 
practical   nature    is    given    regarding    agricultural 
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tion,  and  we  trust  it  may  not  be  long  ere  the  Royal 
Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Society  of  Ireland 
will  be  able  to  begin  publishing  and  disseminating 
useful  literature  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  Flower  and  the  Bee.* 

By  J.  H.  LovELTv. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  books 
which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read.  The 
author  is  not  only  an  expert  entomologist  of  wide 
experience,  but  is  likewise  a  practical  apiarist  and 
a  skilled  botanist;  he  is  thus  extremely  well- 
equipped  to  write  of  the  Flower  and  the  Bee.    His 
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and  horticultural  crops,  which  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest the  practical  cultivator  as  well  as  the  scien- 
tific worker. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  this  subject, 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  by  German  writers,  but 
the  present  work  is  certainly  the  most  readable  and 
practical  we  have  seen  for  a  very  long  time.  The 
illustrations  are  from  photographs,  and  althovigh 
they  are  mostly  of  American  flowers,  they  will  be 
familiar  enough  to  horticulturists  in  this  country. 
There  are  well  over  a  hundred  illustrations,  mostly 
of  flowei-s,  with  one  or  two  of  insects,  and  they  are 
magnificently  reproduced. 

We  confidently  counnend  this  book  to  all  of  our 
readers  who  care  to  know  something  of  the  relation- 
ship between  flowers  and  insects,  either  from  an 
economic  or  scientific  point  of  view. 
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Allotments. 

Storing  Potatoes.— When  the  hauhii  of  the 
potatoes  has  died  down  the  crop  should  be  hfted 
It  is  not  usual  to  attempt  storing  any  quantity  of 
the  early  or  second-early  kinds,  but  there  is  a  great 
advantage  in  boxing  at  once  sufficient  tubers  for 
planting  next  season.  Potatoes  of  the  early  varie- 
ties boxed  now  will  give  nicely-sprouted  tubers 
early  in  the  spring,  and  if  the  boxes  are  exposed 
to  the  light  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  premature 
sprouting,  provided  the  boxes  are  kept  in  a  cool 
shed  where  thev  will  not  be  exposed  to  frost.  The 
maincrop  and  late  kinds  can  be  stored  in  clamps 
on  the  plot.  To  get  the  best  results  from  storing, 
the  crop  may  be  sorted  over  before  putting  it  in  a 
clamp.  The  small  potatoes  and  any  affected  with 
blight  should  be  thrown  aside  for  feeding  poultry 
or  pigs.  The  seed  potatoes  should  be  boxed,  reserv- 
ing the  cooking  potatoes  for  the  clamp.  Potatoes 
before  being  clamped  should  be  dry  and  free  from 
soil.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to  exclude  potatoes 
which  have  been  injured  when  lifted.  These  could 
be  placed  in  a  sack  for  immediate  use.  If  possible, 
choose  a  sheltered  spot  for  the  clamp,  and  the  site 
should  be  dry  and  well  drained.  Then  proceed  to 
build  the  potatoes  in  a  conical-shaped  iieap.  Do 
not  make  a  huge  pyramid,  but  travel  along  the  sur- 
face according  to  the  quantity  of  potatoes  to  be 
stored.  The  heap  should  then  be  covered  with  a 
good  layer  of  straw.  If  the  weather  is  fine,  and  no 
appearance  of  frost,  the  soil  should  not  be  ])ut  over 
the  straw  for  a  week  or  two.  It  is  well  known  that 
potatoes  heat  after  clamping,  and  if  the  soil  is  not 
put  on  too  soon  there  will  be  plenty  of  ventilation 
to  allow  the  excess  moisture  to  pass  away.  After 
the  potatoes  have  heated,  abovit  three  or  four  inches 
of  soil  can  be  put  on  the  straw,  the  straw,  however, 
should  not  be  too  wet.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
potatoes  often  decay  in  clamps  results  from  not 
providing  sufficient  ventilation.  It  is  important  to 
have  plenty  of  ventilation.  The  straw  need  not  be 
covered  on  the  top  until  frost  actuiilly  appears,  and 
even  then  boles  should  be  left  along  the  top  with 
a  wisp  of  straw  in.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  frost 
reaching  the  tubers  an  extra  covering  of  soil  should 
be  placed  on.  The  soil  which  is  dug  from  around 
the  heap  will  provide  a  channel  to  run  the  .water 
away.  Should  the  potatoes  show  signs  of  decay  it 
may  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  lieap 
and  se])arate  the  decayed  and  i)artial!y  decayed 
potatoes.  In  any  case  it  is  important  to  examine 
the  heap  occasionally  to  see  how  the  potatoes  are 
keeping.  Potatoes  stored  in  a  properly  made  clamp 
should  keep  v.nA\  until  the  sjjring. 

Genkral  Work. — There  is  a  common  saying — 
"  One  year's  seeding  makes  nine  years'  weeding," 
and  as  many  weeds  are  now  seeding,  a  good  deal  of 


trouble  will  lie  saved  next  spring  by  giving  the  plot 
a  tliorough  clean  up,  and  impressing  your  neigh- 
l)0ur  allotment  holder  with  the  importance  of  doing 
likewise.  Many  allotment  holders  have  a  genuine 
grievance  in  this  case,  that  adjoining  plots  are  often 
neglected  and  sources  for  spreading  weeds  through- 
out the  section.  In  Belfast  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
agreement  between  the  plot-holders  and  the  Plots 
Association  to  the  effect  that  men  who  do  not  cul- 
tivate their  plots  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee must  give  the  plots  up.  There  is  no  hesita- 
tion about  removing  the  man  from  the  allotments 
who  allows  his  plot  to  become  a  mass  of  weeds  and 
rubbish.  Every  genuine  complaint  in  this  respect 
is  investigated."  Weeds  will  be  found  chiefly  now 
among  the  beds  of  autumn-sown  plants,  and  in  the 
case  of  cabbages,  these  plants  should  be  trans- 
planted in  the  open  gromid.  Any  plants  in  reserve 
should  be  planted  fairly  c-losc  in  small  beds.  These 
can  be  used  to  fill  up  the  rows  in  the  spring  where 
plants  have  not  survived  the  winter.  We  also 
plant  Winter  Pearl  [.,ettuce  out  in  rows,  and  treat 
them  much  the  same  as  for  Cabbages.  Autumn- 
sown  Onions  should  be  weeded,  and  then  make  the 
soil  firm  about  the  roots,  so  that  the  plants  will  not 
be  lifted  out  of  the  ground  by  frost.  Autumn-sown 
Cauliflowers  should  be  planted  fairly  close  together 
in  a  sheltered  spot.  They  are,  however,  much  safer 
in  a  frame  in  the  north.  Leeks  and  Celery  should 
have  soil  drawn  towards  them  as  it  is  required. 
The  soil  shoidd  l)e  dry  and  well  chopped  with  the 
spade.  If  large  lumps  of  wet  soil  are  placed  against 
the  stems,  decay  will  follow  almost  for  a  certainty 
in  the  case  of  Celery.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli, 
and  Winter  Greens  should  have  soil  drawn  towards 
the  stems;  this  will  support  the  plants  during  the 
winter,  and  will  also  help  to  keep  the  surface  of 
the  ground  open,  preventing  it  from  becoming 
water-logged.  As  advised  last  month,  vacant 
ground  should  be  dug  over  as  soon  as  the  crops  are 
taken  off.  There  are  many  plots  where  digging  is 
an  impossibility  in  the  winter,  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  ground  and  short  days,  when  a  plotholdcr 
cannot  dig  the  ground  just  when  the  weather  and 
the  state  of  the  soil  permits  this  to  be  done.  Dig 
the  soil  deeply  and  leavf  the  surface  in  rough 
lumjis.  Insects  will  be  turned  up  and  destroyed, 
and  frost  will  benefit  the  land. 

The  Flower  Border. — It  is  not  too  late  to  take 
cuttings  of  Violas,  Snaj)dragons.  and  Pentste- 
mons.  The  cuttings,  however,  shoidd  be  taken 
without  delay  now,  because  if  they  are  not 
fairly  well  rooted  before  the  winter  they  are  not 
likely  to  survive.  Bulbs  may  be  planted  in  the 
flower  border  now.  Tulips.  Daffodils,  and  Crocus 
are  very  welcome  in  the  sjiring.  Some  of  the 
Chrysanthemums  may  riMiuirc'  staking.  Herba- 
ceous plants  dying  down  should  have  the  old  flower 
stems  cut  off  and  the  stakes  removed,  tying  them  in 
bundles  and  storing  awav  for  use  next  season. 

G.  H.  O. 

The  Maid  of  the  Mist — Gladiolus  primulinus. 

There  is  now  a  race  of  G.  prinnilinus  hybrids  of 
much  l)eauty  giving  many  shades  of  yellow  and 
orange,  yet  the  true  species  itself  is  well  worth 
growing  in  our  gardens. 

PhnUed  at  the  base  of  a  siuniy  wall,  if  is  (|'iite 
hardy,  coming  up  every  year  and  producing  its 
charming  primrose  yellow  flowers  in  late  Se])tem- 
ber  and  on  into  October.  Doubtless,  planted  in 
richer  soil,  finer  flowers  would  be  produced,  ])ut 
the  corms  might  not  survive  the  winter,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  have  a  plant  which  will  do  well 
when  left  alone.  JJ. 
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Southern  and  Western  Counties. 

By  T.  E.  ToMALiN,  Gaideiier  to  the  Eight  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  K.P.,  Bess- 
borough,    County   Kilkenny. 

The   Flower  Garden. 

The  Dahlias,  Heleniums,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and 
other  autunni-flowering  plants  will  now  be  making 
a  good  display  in  the"  herbaceous  border.  These 
subjects  continue  to  grow  until  late  autumn.  And 
they  should  be  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  staking 
and  tying  occasionally,  to  enable  them  to  withstand 
the  autunni  gales. 

The  Heleniums  are  amongst  the  showiest  and 
most  useful  of  autumn-flowering  plants.  The  best 
varieties  are  H.  autumnale  superbum.  tall,  bright 
yellow;  Riverton  Gem,  bronzy  red;  Eiverton 
Beauty,  very  fine  yellow  flowers  with  dark  centre, 
striatum,  striped  crimson  and  gold.  These  are  all 
four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  high,  whilst  Bolanderi 
and  pinnihnn  are  very  fine  dwarf  kinds. 

The  jjropagation  of  all  bedding  plants  for  next 
season  should  be  completed  during  this  month, 
commencing  with  the  more  ten'^er  kinds,  such  as 
Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  that  will 
require  greenhouse  acconnuodation.  Other  kinds, 
such  as  Calceolarias,  Marguerites,  Salvias,  Pent- 
stemons,  and  Violas  can  be  rooted  easily  in  cold 
frames,  in  which  they  will  also  pass  the  winter 
safely.  The  frames  shotdd  be  prepared  by  putting 
three  inches  of  half-rotted  leaves  in  the  bottom  for 
drainage,  and  on  this  about  three  or  four  inches  of 
sifted  sandy  soil.  A  thin  layer  of  sand  on  the  top, 
a  little  of  which  will  fall  into  each  hole,  for  the 
base  of  the  cutting  to  rest  on,  will  assist  the  rooting 
process. 

The  frames  should  be  kept  close,  and  the 
cuttings  sprinkled  and  shaded  on  bright  days,  until 
they  are  rooted,  after  which  the  lights  may  l)e 
gradually  removed  until  frosty  nights  render  pro- 
tection necessary  again. 

The  present  is  the  best  time  to  plant  Violets  into 
cold  frames  for  winter  and  spring  flowering.  Good 
drainage  is  essential  to  success  with  these.  A  good 
layer  of  long  litter  mixed  with  leaves  will  provide 
this,  or,  failing  these,  a  layer  of  spruce  boughs  will 
answer.  On  this  place  the  rougher  portions  of  the 
soil,  which  must  be  light,  and  should  contain  plenty 
of  leaf  soil.  The  rest  of  the  soil  may  be  added  as 
planting  proceeds.  The  plants  should  be  lifted  with 
a  good  ball  of  soil,  and  so  planted  that  the  leaves 
will  just  clear  the  glass.  The  frames  may  be  kept 
close  for  a  few  days  until  the  plants  are  rooting 
freely,  after  which  they  should  never  be  shut  tight 
unless  it  is  freezing. 

If  hardy  annuals  are  required  for  an  early 
summer  display  next  year,  the  present  is  a  suitable 


time  to  sow  such  as  the  following  : — Candytuft, 
LarksiJurs,  Lupins,  Clarkia,  Godetia,  Cornflower, 
&c. 

The  Fruit  G.\rden. 

Apples,  Pears,  and  late  Plums  will  now  require 
constant  watchfulness,  so  that  each  kind  may  be 
gathered  as  it  becomes  fit.  It  is  a  connnon  mistake 
to  pick  late  Apples  and  Pears  too  soon  because, 
perhaps,  a  few  have  been  blown  down.  It  is  better  to 
lose  a  few  in  this  way  than  to  spoil  the  whole  crop 
by  over-hasty  picking,  as,  when  this  is  done,  the 
fruits  shrivel  and  soon  become  worthless.  Late 
Dessert  Apples,  such  as  Cox's  Orange,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Lord  Hindlip,  Barnack  Beauty,  and  Allen's 
Everlasting  shotild  not  be  picked  until  October. 
The  last-named  variety  usually  hangs  until  Novem- 
ber. The  actual  date  varies,  of  course,  in  different 
seasons,  but  if  the  fruit  comes  away  readily,  or  if 
several  fall  in  the  absence  of  wind,  it  is  then  time 
to  gather  the  crop.  This  applies  equally  to  late 
cooking  varieties,  such  as  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Alfriston,  and  Wellington. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  wait  until  the  fruit  is 
quite  dry  before  picking,  for  not  only  will  the  fruit 
then  keep  longer,  but  it  will  be  nuicli  brighter  in 
aprjearance  than  if  handled  when  it  is  damp. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  from  which  the  crops 
have  been  gathered  should  be  primed  without 
delay.  Remove  all  the  old  fruiting  wood  that  is  not 
required  for  extension  and  train  in  the  young 
growths  evenly  and  thinly  over  the  wall  space,  so 
that  they  may  become  well  ripened  before  winter. 

After  the  bad  attack  of  caterpillar  experienced 
last  spring,  it  will  be  advisable  to  greaseband 
standard  fruit  trees  in  good  time  this  autumn,  in 
order  to  trap  the  wingless  females  of  the  winter 
moth  as  they  ascend  the  trees  to  commence  egg- 
laying. 

Late  rimners  should  be  removed  from  Straw- 
berry plants  as  they  appear,  and  the  hoe  used 
between  the  plants  whenever  the  ground  is  suitalaly 
dry.  It  is  not  too  late  to  make  new  plantations  for 
next  season,  provided  that  well-rooted  plants  are 
obtainable,  and  that  the  ground  has  been  well  pre- 
pared as  advised  in  a  former  article. 

Preparations  should  now  be  made  for  the  plant- 
ing, lifting,  or  transplanting  of  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  where  much  of  this  w'ork  is  to  be  done  this 
autumn.  It  is  too  early  to  begin  yet,  but  much  may 
be  done  to  expedite  matters  by  having  the  ground 
w^ell  prepared  for  new  pltmtations,  and  by  having 
soil  and  stakes  prepared  in  readiness  for  lifting  and 
transplanting. 

The  Veget.\ble  Garden. 
The  main  crop  of  Onions  should  now  be  pulled 
and  laid  out  to  dry.  If  wet  weather  prevails  they 
should  be  left  only  a  few  days  on  the  ground,  and 
then  placed  on  hurdles  or  in  an  open  shed  or  vinery 
to  finish  ripening  before  being  stored  for  the 
winter. 
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IRISH     GARDENING. 


Cabbages  for  use  in  early  spring  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large 
enough.  The  ground  from  which  Onions  or  Early 
Peas  have  been  cleared  will  provide  a  suitable  site, 
and  it  need  not  be  dug,  but  should  be  well  hoed 
over  and  all  weeds  removed.  A  good  dressing  of 
soot  before  hoeing  will  he  an  advantage.  It  is  best 
to  draw  shallow \lrills  to  phmt  in.  At  the  first 
hoeing  before  winter,  tlie  drills  are  levelled  iu,  thus 
providing  a  slight  earthing  up  and  a  mulch  to  tlie 
plants.  The  drills  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  the  plants  fourteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Cauliflower  seed  should  now  be  sown,  and  the 
resultant  seedlings  pricked  out  in  a  cold  frame,  to 
be  planted  out  next  March  or  April,  for  the  earliest 
hatch.  A  good  variety  for  this  sowing  is  Early 
London.  The  last  sowing  of  Turnips  and  Spinach 
to  stand  the  winter  should  be  thinned  and  hoed 
before  the  plants  become  crowded.  Timely  atten- 
tion in  regard  to  this  will  make  all  the  difference 
to  these  crops  later  on. 

The  main  crop  of  Celery  will  now  require  earth- 
ing-up  at  fortnightly  intervals.  If  the  weather  is 
dry,  a  good  watering  with  weak  liquid  manure 
should  first  be  given.  Remove  side  growths  and 
withered  leaves,  and  tie  up  the  plants  loosely  with 
matting  before  placing  the  soil  to  them.  It  is  not 
advisal^le  to  put  more  than  a  few  inches  of  soil  to 
the  plants  at  each  earthing. 

Beetroot  and  Carrots,  if  mature,  may  now  be 
lifted  and  stored  for  the  winter.  The  former  re- 
quire very  careful  handling  so  that  the  roots  are 
not  broken  or  injured.  These  roots  keep  well  if 
stored  in  sand  behind  an  outside  wall,  especially  if 
something  is  placed  over  them  to  throw  off  exces- 
sive rain.  They  must  not  be  kept  in  too  dry  a  place 
or  they  will  shrivel. 


Midland  and  Northern  Counties 

J^y  W.  Roberts,  Gardener  to  Lady  Emily  Bury, 
Charleville  Forest,   Tullamore,  King's  County. 

Thk  Kttchkn  Garden. 

The  first  planting  of  Cabbage  for  spring  and  early 
summer  use  should  now  be  made  accordiug  as  th(> 
plants  become  strong  enough.  They  may  follow 
Potatoes  or  Onions,  merely  hoeing  and  raking  the 
ground  up  for  this  crop.  It  is  not  an  advantage  to 
have  the  ground  on  the  loose  side.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  plant  at  aV)0ut  28  in<'hes  between  the  rows  and 
from  12  to  15  inches  in  the  rows,  and  where  space 
is  limited  early  Potatoes  can  be  i^lanted  between 
the  rows  next  March  or  April.  As  soon  as  growth 
starts,  hoe  the  surface  between  rows  to  keep  down 
weeds,  and  if  slugs  are  troublesome  give  a  dusting 
of  lime  from  time  to  tinu>.  Lettuce,  Parsley,  Cauli- 
flowers, &c.,  should  he  transplanted  as  soon  as  fit 
tf)  handle,  to  a  frame  or  sonu;  sheltered  spot,  wliere 
they  can  be  protected  to  stand  the  winter  and  pro- 
vide early  spring  supplies.  Continue  to  earth-up 
Celery  and  attend  to  later  plantings.  Spring-sown 
Onions  should  Ije  thorouglily  dried  before  storing, 
and  can  be  either  hanked  and  hung  uj)  or  sjjreacl 
thinly  in  a  good  airy  loft.  Second  Early  Potatoes 
should  be  now  lifted.  Select  dry  weatlier  for  the 
operation  if  possible.  Those  required  for  seed  may 
Ije  put  in  sprouting  boxes  right  away  and  kept  in 
any  dry,  airy  shed,  and  it  is  surprising  the  quan- 
tity that  can  be  stored  in  this  way  against  the  back 
wall  of  a  shed,  facing  north  for  preference',  aiifl  take 
so  little  room.  Sow  more  Winter  Spinach,  and  thin 
standing  crops.  Keep  the  hoe  going  constantly 
between   all    growing  crops,   as   snuill   weeds   grow 


tremendously  at  this  time  of  year,  and  later  the 
ground  is  generally  too  wet  for  the  operation,  and 
clear  all  ground  of  crops  that  are  over,  and  burn 
any  refuse  on  the  plots  rather  than  cart  it  away. 

Fruit  Houses  and  Garden. 

A  great  number  of  both  Apples  and  Pears  will 
require  gathering  now.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule,  but  if  those  that  incline  to  fall  most  are  taken 
first,  much  will  be  saved,  as  once  they  fall  they  are 
of  little  value;  this,  of  course,  pointing  to  the  neces- 
sity of  very  careful  handling  in  picking  and  stor- 
ing; re  the  latter,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  methods, 
each  claimed  as  the  best  advocated,  and  perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  give  mine.  Granted  a  good  fruit 
room — viz.,  one  facing  north,  perfectly  dry  and  not 
subject  to  nuich  fluctuation  of  temperature — I  put 
the  Apples  in  as  thick  as  the  shelves  allow — in  this 
case  about  18  in. — and  leave  them  so  imtil  required 
to  be  either  marketed  or  otherwise.  I  have  seen 
some  varieties  treated  this  way,  and  not  disturbed 
rmtil  March  or  April,  turn  out  splendidly,  retain- 
ing all  their  freshness  and  flavour;  and  at  times  if 
you  lift  one  of  these  you  would  find  it  quite  greasy, 
and  in  some  cases  quite  wet.  Pears,  of  course,  re- 
quire quite  different  treatment,  and,  unless  where 
required  for  dessert,  had  better  be  disposed  of 
before  they  become  ripe,  as  they  are  very  tricky 
subjects  after  that  period.  In  both  Pears  and 
Apples  I  think  they  are  all  the  better  of  being  left 
on  the  trees  as  long  as  possible.  Attend  carefully 
to  all  Grapes,  either  ripe  or  finishing,  for  cracked  or 
damaged  berries,  otherwise  a  lot  of  damage  will  l)e 
done;  also  wasps  are  encouraged;  and  if  these  pests 
once  attack  vineries  it  is  very  difficult  to  check 
them.  Stop  all  growths  with  care,  and  unless  very 
crowded,  merely  take  the  tip  out  of  the  growtli  as 
it  is  no  harm  to  have  plenty  of  growth  just  now, 
especially  where  heavy  crops  are  or  have  been 
hanging.  Keep  Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.,  well 
syringed,  and  plenty  of  air,  and  endeavour  to  keep 
the  foliage  healthy  and  on  as  long  as  possible.  Late 
Melons  require  careful  watering  and  airing  to 
ripen,  and  only  enough  atmospheric  moisture  to 
keep  them  clean. 


Correspondence. 


TO   THE   KIUTOR   JRISH    GARDENING. 

Dear  Sir, — I  should  like  to  know  if  all  the  Yellow 
Cist  us  hold  the  flower  as  shoi't  a  time  as  C.  formosus 
does?  I  noted  the  time  carefully  a  few  days  ago, 
and  found  the  biish  smothered  in  yellow  at  8.30 
a.m.  and  had  not  one  flower  left  at  1  p.m.  We  have 
several  pink  and  white  varieties,  l)ut  all  keep  tlie 
flower  for  the  l)est  ])art  of  the  day.  I  l)elieve  there 
are  other  yellow  varieties  besides  the  one  we  have. 
Any  infornuition  al)Out  them  will  i)e  nuich  apj)re- 
ciated.  11.  S.  Willis, 

TO   THE   EurrOR    IHISU    GARnENING. 

Dear  Sir, — lie  the  )u)tes  by  "  Arbor."  It  would 
be  interesting  to  have  the  opinion  of  amateur 
plantsnu'U  as  op))osed  to  |)rofessional  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tree-])iuning,  excluding,  of  course,  F'ruit 
Trees,  Hedge  and  Avenue  Plants.  Is  not  the  char- 
acter of  trees  obscured  by  pruning?  Is  not  the 
necessity  for  branch  thinning  that  "  Arl)or  "  refer«! 
to  the  direct  result  of  tlie  j)revious  pruning?  We 
luive  in  mind  trees  grown  for  their  individual 
beauty,  and  we  can  imagine  this  would  be  best  ex- 
])|-esse(l  l)y  their  own  mituial  tendeiu-y,  not  by 
rei)iessioJi. 

Onlooker. 
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The   Vegetable    Products    Committee 

IRISH     BRANCH 

President — The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Headfort. 
Hon.  Secretary — Sir  Frederick  W.  Moore,  M.fiJ.A. 
Hon.  Treasurer — D.  L.  Ramsay,  J.P. 


With  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the  Admiralty  and  th« 
War  Office  the  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE 
hat  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  LORD  CHARLES 
BERESFORD  for  supplying  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Jam,  &c.,  to  the 
NORTH  SEA  FLEET,  in  connection  with  which  the  IRISH 
BRANCH  has  been  registered  at  the  Head  Offices,  London, 
and  through  whom  all  enquiries  respecting  Ireland's  con- 
tributions to  the  project  should  be  made. 

"  Th«  most  ample  oxprosslon  off  our  thankfulness  oan 
nmM9r  repay  the  debt  which  the  people  of  these  Islands  owe  te 
the  callant  Officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  vrhe,  by  their  oease- 
less  vlcll  en   the  dancer-strewn  waters  of  the  North  S«a,  are 

maintaining  us  in  oomparative  peace  and  quiet." 

i 

The  Committee  of  the  Irish  Branch  appeal  for  help  in  main- 
taining, as  fair  as  possible,  regular  supplies  t6  the  NAVAL 
BASE  allocated  to  them,  both  by  Gifts  of  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts and  contributions  of  money  to  supplement  the  supplies 
by  purchase  in  the  Market.  Such  gifts  are  urgently  required 
to  keep  up  the  supply  during  the  trying  winter  months. 

The  Hon.  Secretarie*  invite  enquiries,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  in- 
formation and  particulars  as  to  forwarding  gifts,  on  application. 
Remittances  to  be  made   to  MR.  D.  L.  RAMSAY. 

Offices  of  the  Doyal  Horticttltural  Society  of  Ireland 

5   MOLESWORTH  STREET.  DUBLIN 
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Mount  Usher^  County  Wicklow* 

After  an  absence  of  several  years  it  was  a  keen  Near  by  is  a  iiue  busli  of  Seuecio  Hectori,  with 

pleasure   to   revisit   this  famous   garden.      IMr.  its  large,  handsome  leaves,    and   in  its  season 

Walpole  is  a  keen  gardener,  but  discriminates  carrying    corymbs    of    large     white,     daisy-like 

in  his  })lanting,   choosing  only  plants  of  merit,  flowers, 

either  for  their  flower,  fruit,   or  foliage.  Decaisnea  Fargesii    is   an   interesting    shrub, 


Photo  by] 


[!■'.  G.  PiestoH 


P/EONiA  Emodi  (see  p.  147). 


The  garden  at  ]\Iount  Uslier  has  not  grown 
in  a  day  :  planting  has  been  going  on  there  for 
some  sixty  years,  so  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
tliat  some  fine  specimens   are   to  be  seen. 

One  of  the  first  plants  noted  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  Eucryphia  cordifolia,  11  to  12  feet 
high,  can-ying  hundreds  of  flowers,  and  with 
numerous    fruits    of    last    year    just    ripening. 


producing  from  the  base  numerous  stems, 
clothed  with  long  pinnate  leaves,  thus  forming 
an  ornamental  shrub.  The  flowers  are  greenish 
and  not  conspicuf)us,  but  the  deep-blue  cylindri- 
cal fruits,  3  to  4  ins.  long,  are  distinctly  hand- 
some ;  the  seeds  contained  therein  are  em- 
bedded in  mucilage. 

Eosa  Moyesii  and  E.  setipoda,  both  of  recent 
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introduction  from  China,  were  reiuarlvable  in 
the  wealth  of  "  hips  '"  borne  by  each:  so 
numerous  were  they  that  the  plants  could  be 
picked  out  among  other  shrubs  a  long  way 
off.  Those  of  E.  setipoda  are  brighter  in 
colour,  but  of  the  same  bottle-shape  so  \\ell 
known  in  E.  Moyesii. 

Cordyline  indivisa  is  represented  at  Blount 
Usher  by  a  remarkably  fine  specimen,  now  in 
fruit.  The  immense  inflorescence  arising 
among  the  upper  leaves  at  first  grew  erect,  but 
soon  turned  downward;  and,  instead  of  stand- 
ing clear  of  the  broad  leaves,  now  hangs  down 
almost  parallel  with  the  stem,  and  completely 
covered  by  the  foliage. 

Cupressus  ^IcNabiana  thrives  wonderfully  in 
the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  Wicklow,  and 
young  specimens  are  distinctly  ornamental, 
the  slender  ends  of  the  branches  being  some- 
w'hat  pendulous.  At  Mount  Usher  it  is  doing 
well. 

Magnolia  salicifolia  is  represented  by  several 
very  fine  specimens,  which  in  spring  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves  and  in  some  cases 
are  now  bearing  fruits. 

Cydonia  japonica  vur.  umbilicata,  a  fine 
bush,  was  bearing  numerous  large  fruits,  and 
was  recommended  as  a  beautiful  flowering 
shrub,  bearing  in  s])ring  blossoms  of  a  lovely 
shade  of  pink. 

Abies  concolor  var.  Walle/Ji  flourislies;  tlic 
specimen  at  Mount  Usher  being  about  15  feet 
high,  well  furnished  from  the  base,  and  beauti- 
fully coloured,  tiic  tips  of  the  branches  creamy 
white. 

Tsuga  biunoniaiia.  l-")  feet  oi'  more  high,  is 
attractive  in  tlie  silvery  underside  of  the  leaves. 
The  specimen  at  .Mount  Usher  pi-omises  to  be 
a  fine  tree  in  the  course  of  time.  Although  not 
too  hardy,  this  Himalayan  tree  is  suitable  for 
the  milder  parts  of  Ireland,  and  is  well  worth 
attention. 

Fitzroya  jjatagonica  grows  freely,  and  seveial 
good  specimens  are  to  be  seen.  When  flourish- 
ing, this  makes  a  graceful  and  pretty  tree,  dark 
green  in  general  aspect,  but  lelieved  from  a 
heavy  or  sombre  appearance  by  the  gracefully 
))endulous  habit  assumed  by  the  ends  of  the 
branches. 

Quercus  serrata  is  growing  into  a  handsome 
specimen,  and  is  distinct  in  the  narrowly  oblong 
leaves,  with  sharp  bristly  teeth  along  tlie 
margins.  A  nati\e  of  the  Himalaya,  and  also 
China  and  Jajmn,  this  Oak  is  suitable  for 
gardens  where  space  is  limite(l,  as  it  does  not 
usually  attain  a  great  size. 

Lindera  triloba,  a  -Japanese  shi-ub,  is  an  in- 
teresting membei-  of  a  genus  notable  ff)r  the 
aromatic  fragrance  of  tlie  various  sjx'cies, 
several  of  which  can  be  gi-own  out  of  dooi's  in 
this  country. 


•Juglans  cathayensis,  a  Chinese  Walnut,  is 
not  flourishing  so  well  as  it  might  be,  but  is 
bearing  fruit,  from  which  it  is  hoiked  to  raise 
young  trees.  The  parent  is  a  grafted  plant, 
which  accounts,  perhaps,  for  its  unsatisfactory 
condition.  When  doing  well,  this  species 
makes  handsome  leaves,  up  to  2  feet  or  more 
in  length. 

Ehus  vernicifera,  on  the  other  hand, 
flourishes  exceedingly  at  Blount  Usher,  a  very 
fine  specimen  being  at  least  30  feet  high,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  continuing  to  grow  in 
height.  In  general  aspect  it  resembles  a  Wal- 
nut, with  long  pinnate  leaves,  a  foot  or  more 
in  length. 

Cornus  Xuttallii,  one  of  the  American  species 
of  the  Dogwood  family,  becoming  a  tree  in 
time,  was  noticeable  for  its  fine  colouring,  the 
leaves  turning  yellow  and  red. 

Other  interesting  shrubs  noted  were  Schiz- 
andra  rubriflora,  clothing  the  trunk  of  an  old 
Ash  tree;  Acacia  obtusata,  with  the  habit  of 
A.  decurrens;  Betvda  Wilsoni,  a  dwarf,  said  to 
grow  on  cliffs  in  China;  Acacia  pycnantha,  a 
mass  of  bvids  ready  to  open  in  spring;  and 
Vitis  sempervirens,  bearing  numerous  clusters 
of  black  fruits  like  tiny  "grapes." 

Herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  flourish  etpuilly 
well  at  ]\lount  Usher,  though  time  precluded 
my  taking  notes  of  all. 

Lewisia  Howellii  is  re])resented  by  scores  of 
fine  rosettes,  growing  in  a  nioiaine  and  else- 
where; flowers  and  seeds  aic  jjinxlueed  in 
abvmdance. 

]\Iyosotideuin  iiobiK'  abounds,  in  large  plants 
and  small,  ajjparently  (piite  at  home,  and  a 
glorious  sight  in  the  flowering  season.  By  the 
sides  of  the  old  mill  stream  ferns  abound,  and 
in  the  shadier  recesses  of  the  banks  Todeas 
floui'ish,  and  'here,  too,  the  tiny  creeping 
Metrosideros  hy])ericifolia  seems  quite  hai)i)y. 
Morisia  liypogaea,  rather  higher  uj),  but  not 
exposed  to  full  sun,  makes  handsome  rosettes, 
and  flowei's  freelw 

One  of  the  most  striking  icatures  at  Mount 
Usher  is  a  group  of  Eucalypti,  cdiiefly  Yi.  Muel- 
leri  and  E.  Tnigera,  nuignificent  tall  trees,  their 
whitish  fi'unks  visible  from  a  distance,  and  tlu'ir 
gi'ey-blue  leaves  distinct  among  the  green  tones 
of  other  trees  and  shrubs. 


B. 


Euonymus  alatus. 


Tills  is  oUr  of  the  best  of  the  Spindle  Woods 
for  autunni  effect.  The  lea\cs  die  off  a  beauti- 
ful rosi'-|)ink  coloni',  and  feiiiain  effective  for  a 
fortnight  or  so.  A  nati\f  of  China  and  .Japan, 
it  grows  into  a  compact  bush  some  (>  or  7  leet 
high,  and  as  much  through.  Several  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  are  notable  for  their 
ornamental  fruits  in  autumn. 
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Notes  from   my   Rock  Garden, 
Autumn    Work. 

By  Amaranthe. 

Therk  is  much  useful  and  necessary  work  to  be 
done  through  the  autumn  weeks,  1  find,  in  the 
Rock  Garden. 

The  Burseriana  and  encrusted  Saxifrages  now 
require  a  "  moulding  up  "'  treatment  of  shaley 
stuff,  such  as  pounded  old  mortar,  sand  or 
limy  rubbish. 

The  mossy  varieties  like  lime  and  good  soil, 
but  are  not  very  j^articular;  they  do  best  when 
not  parched,  and  slightly  shaded  from  sun. 

IS.  oppositifolia,  our  own  native  Saxifrage 
of  the  Porphyrion  section,  thrives  under  frequent 
topdressings  of  fine  leaf -mould,  and,  as  it  is 
the  first  to  bloom,  it  is  worthy  of  attention  and 
a  prominent  place.  It  is  a  little  jewel  amongst 
the  early  blooming  Primula  denticulata,  when 
its  deep  rose  cups,  seemingly  stemless,  and  rest- 
ing on  a  clear  green,  very  close  carpet,  contrast 
charmingly  with  the  Primulas  that  vary  from 
white  to  deep  mauve  and  lilacs ;  and  in  the 
same  locality  ver\-  interesting  are  the  little, 
■round,  blue,  pink  and  white  heads  of  the 
Hepaticas,  too  wise  to  open  wide  till  the  sun 
gains  some  strength. 

We  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  very  large  family 
(jf  Saxifrages;  they  give  something  to  admire, 
if  cared  for  at  all,  all  through  the  year,  and  1 
tir)d  them  very  easy  to  manage,  the  silvery  en- 
ci'usted  varieties  are  very  ornamented,  and,  1 
think,  no  Rock  garden  should  be  without  a 
large  proportion  of  Saxifrages — there  is  a  wide 
choice,  so  that,  though  many  are  alike,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  them  so.  I  have  two 
special  favourites  among  the  mossy  section, 
"  Wenlock  Beauty,"  the  loveliest  of  pink 
shades,  and  "  Rubra,"  the  darkest  and  richest 
of  crimsons,  vvhile  I  find  S.  valdensis  amongst 
the  silvery  very  valuable;  those  that  display  the 
long,  graceful  plumes  are  many  in  number, 
but,  I  think,  few  of  these  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  earW  summer  Rock  Garden. 

Next  come  the  Gentians  for  treatment.  Fine 
sand,  rich  soil,  and  tiny  stones  for  the  roots  to 
r\m  amongst  seems  to  be  the  most  suitable.  G. 
verna,  my  most  precious  one,  requires  all  the 
above,  wjth  more  care  thrown  in,  and  all  re- 
([uire  to  be  taken  up  and  divided  every  four  or 
five  years — this  latter  treatment  suits  most 
plants,  though  I  had  an  old  friend  the  possessor 
of  beautiful,  rare  and  much  coveted  plants, 
who  ign(jred  all  hints  as  to  dividing,  by  saying, 
"  No,  dear,  I  can't  give  you  a  piece,  for  if  it 
was  moved  it  would  die.  "  All  the  Primulas  re- 
quire moving  and  dividing,  and  if  P.   cajiitata. 


P.  Sieboldi,  P.  farinosa  and  P.  Cockburniana 
are  to  live,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  divide 
them  every  year  after  flowering. 

A  ver,y  important  work  that  must  not  be 
neglected  is  to  cover  the  cushion  Androsaces 
with  a  pane  of  glass  before  winter  sets  in.  Sol- 
danellas  and  Eritrichium  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  way;  it  is  well  to  uncover  occasionally 
should  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  appear,  but  always 
replace  again  until  late  spring.  Verbena  Cham- 
oedrifolia,  that  most  brilliant  of  rock  treasures, 
must  be  slightly  covered. 

I  do  not  grow  any  of  the  larger  bulbs  in  my 
Rock  Garden,  but  I  delight  in  the  tiny  Hoop- 
petticoat  Daffodils  of  the  Bulbocodium  series, 
and  the  Tiandrus  or  "Angels'  tears  "  Narcissi, 
especially  the  wliite  ones,  these  little  gems 
should  be  planted  now,  also  Scillas  and  Grape 
Hyacinth  in  several  varieties ;  they  are  very 
unobtrusive,  as  they  can  be  planted  in  little 
colonies  beside  and  amongst  the  smallest  flat- 
growing  Dianthus,  Sedums,  Thymus,  Aren- 
arias,  and  the  beautiful  new  Anemone  Robin- 
soni  or  the  old  blue  or  double  white  woodland 
varieties,  thus  they  will  flourish,  and  come 
before  the  first  full  galaxy  of  bloom  takes 
place. 

The  autumn  Crocus,  C.  speciosus,  Colchicum 
autumnale  plenum  and  album  are  now  making 
tilings  cheery,  and  will  help  to  shorten  the  dull 
time  until  the  first  blooms  come  after  the  new 
year  has  dawned. 

Paeonia  Emodi. 

A  1}K.\UTIFUL  and  distinct  Pteony,  with  pure 
white  flowers,  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
nearly  allied  to  P.  albiflora,  differing  from  that 
species  by  its  deep  green  leaves,  although  the 
chief  difference  appears  to  be  in  the  carpels,  in 
P.  Emodi,  there  being  one  carpel  to  each  flower, 
rarely  two,  and  tomentose,  whereas  in  P.  albi- 
flora the  carpels  are  glabrous,  and  number  three 
to  four. 

Although  there  exists  the  differences  already 
mentioned,  the  above  Pteonies  naturally  group 
together  as  distinct  from  others  of  the  genus. 
This  difference  is  marked  by  the  feature  of 
more  than  one  flower  on  a  stem — the  second 
flowers  being  borne  close  to  the  first  flowers  are 
hidden  in  the  illustration  by  the  open  flowers — 
\\-hilc  more  than  one  flower  on  the  stem  of  other 
Paeonies  would  be  abnormal. 

The  cultivation  of  P.  Emodi  is  quite  eas}', 
but  it  benefits  from  the  protection  of  a  wall, 
as  Himalayan  plants  are  sometimes  liable  to 
injury  in  spring;  and  as  Paeonies  suffer  more 
from  the  sudden  thawing  than  from  the  frost 
direct,  a  wall  facing  east  is  best  avoided. 

F.  G.  Prestox, 
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The  Clematis  in  September. 

In  gardens  where  a  good  many  Clematises  are 
arown,  including  the  species  as  well  as  garden 
varieties  and  hybrids,  the  season  of  flowernrg 

is  a  long  one. 

During  September  quite  a  fine  display  ^\as 
made    by  several    species  and   hybrids  m    tlie 


slightly  overlaid  with  reddish  brown ;  they  are 
followed  bv  bright  silvery  fruits  of  much  beauty. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  variety  of  C  orientalis,  but 
is  a  more  ornamental  plant. 

C.  campaniiiora  is  an  old  and  fairly  well 
known  species,  with  variable  leaves  composed 
of  manv  leaflets ;  flowers  freely  produced,  small 
and  nodding,    carried   on    long   stalks,    white, 


collection  at  Glasnevin.  They  arc  trained  over 
a  wire  trellis  relieved  by  arches  at  intervals 
and  so  arranged  as  to  form  an  arbour  ^ou^nt 
in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle.  With  n 
the  segment  various  lierbaceous  and  sub- 
shrubby  species  of  Clematis  are  grown  and  also 
the  collection  of  Magnolias. 

The  following  species,  varieties  and  hybiids 
were  particularly  noticeable  during  September: 

C.  akebioides,  a  free  grower  with  glaucous, 
pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  stalk.^l,  t.rnatc  , 
flowers     produced     in    jn'ofusion,     deep     yeliou 


tinned  with  l)lue  or  violet;  a  rampant  grovver 
suitable  for  covering  an  arbour  or  other  rustic 
erection,  or  for  climbing  through  and  over  a 
tliin  tree  not  otherwise  valued. 

('  flaininula  is  remarkably  showy  ni  the  pro- 
fu.inn  in  which  it  bears  its  small,  pure  white 
flowers  The  leaves  are  variable,  composed  o 
several  leaflets,  which  are  sometimes  lobed 
a^ain.  A  rambling  grower  formmg  a  great  mass 
of  shoots,  which,  when  covered  in  autumn  with 
white  flowers,  form  a  most  attractive  feature; 
tlie  flowers  are  scented  like  Hawthorn. 
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C.  Jouiniana  is  the  plaut  usually  found  in 
gardens  as  C.  grata.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower 
not  suited  for  a  confined  sijace,  as  the  annual 
growths  grow  freely,  and  require  considerable 
space  for  development  in  order  that  the  flowers 
may  be  properly  seen.  Leaves  large,  dark 
green,  composed  of  several  leaflets.  Flowers 
produced  in  corymbs  white-tinged  lilac,  anthers 
very  prominent.  A  hybrid  between  C.  vitalba, 
and  the  sub-shrubby  C.  Davidiana. 


simple  leaves  are  ovate  and  drawn  to  a  point, 
and  of  ample  proportions,  measuring  4-ti  inches 
long  and  2-3  inches  wide. 

The  flowers,  profusely  borne,  are  up  to  4 
inches  or  more  wide,  fine  dark  violet  blue  in 
colovu',  with  a  central  "  boss  "  of  yellow 
stamens ;  in  flower  more  or  less  throughout  the 
summer.  C.  orientalis,  alluded  to  above  in 
connection  with  C.  akebioides,  is  a  favourite 
plant  in  not  a  few  gardens. 


C.  Hendersoni  is  a  supposed  hybrid  between 
C.  viticella  and  C.  integrifolia.  The  leaves  are 
mostly  pinnate,  a  few  occasionally  simple. 
The  flowers,  of  a  rich  bluish  purple,  are  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion,  and  are  borne  on 
stalks,  some  3-4  inches  long.  The  shoots  are 
partly  herbaceous  dying  back  towards  the  base 
annually,  but  farther  some  years  than  others, 
according,  perhaps,  to  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter. During  summer  it  will  grow  to  a  height 
of  8  ft  or  more,  if  supported. 

C.  integrifolia  Durandi  is  another  hybrid  of 
C.  integrifolia  crossed  with  the  large  flowered 
C.  lanuginosa,  or  other  large  flowered  species. 
It   is  now   properly   called  C.    Durandi.      The 


The  leaves,  of  a  glaucous  green  colour,  are 
pinnate,  the  leaflets  again  divided  into  three. 
The  flowers  produced  in  September  are  clear 
yellow,  downy  on  the  inside  of  the  sepals ; 
they  are  followed  by  feathery  fruits  of  orna- 
mental appearance.  C.  viticella  is  a  good 
autumn  flowerer  when  well  grown,  and  has 
given  rise  to  several  varieties.  It  is  less  woody 
than  some  of  the  other  climbing  species,  and 
requires  thinning  out  in  spring.  The  leaves 
are  ternate,  or  pinnate  with  the  leaflets  in 
threes.  The  flowers,  freely  produced  in  Septem- 
ber,  are  bluish  purple. 

C.  viticella  alba  luxurians  is  a  remarkable 
variety,      bearing      a      profusion     of      white 
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liowers,  the  tips  of  the  sepals  tinged  with  green  ; 
quite  ornamental  when  seen  in  a  mass, 
though   the  green  marking  is  no  advantage. 

C.  Jackmani  is  a  fine  hybrid,  and  the  type 
of  a  group  common  in  gardens.  All  the  members 
are  good  autumn  bloomers,  and  are  useful  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  The  flowers  are  mostly  of 
good  size,  4-5  inches  wide,  and  in  the  type 
are  of  a  fine,  deep  violet  purple.  There  is  also 
a  white  variety  of  much  beauty,  while  rubro- 
violacea  has  maroon  purple  flowers,  and  Prince 
of  Wales  has  reddish  purple  flowers,  with  a 
deeper  red  band  down  the  centre  of  each  sepal. 
The  whole  grouj)  is  worth  attention  from  those 
who  love  autumn  flowei's.  The  herbaceous  or 
semi-herbaceous  C.  coccinea,  a  native  of  Texas, 
and  requiring  some  protection,  has  be-en  hy- 
bridized with  some  of  the  large-flowered  species 
or  varieties,  and  several  useful  and  ornamental 
hyl)rids  have  resulted. 

C.Etoile  Rose  has  bell-shaped  reddish  flowers, 
the  sepals  paler  at  the  margins;  in  C.  Cloche- 
ton  the  shade  of  colour  is  deeper  and  very 
})leasing.  There  are  several  others  of  similar 
origin,  the  colours  not  always  easy  to  describe; 
all,  however,  are  useful  in  autumn,  and  grow 
freely  from  the  base  each  summer,  dying  back 
to  near  the  ground  in  winter. 

J.   W.    B. 


Notes. 


until  required  for  planting  out,  as  thev  do  not 
like  transplanting.  When  putting  out  per- 
manently the  addition  of  a  little  peat  or  leaf 
mould  to  the  soil  is  an  advantage. 

J.    W.    R. 


Tricuspidaria  D^pendens. 

Tins  interesting  shrub  has  not  tlie  beauty  of 
the  more  i)opular  T.  lanceolata,  but  is,  never- 
theless, found  in  many  collections  of  rare 
shrubs.  It  is,  apparently,  not  quite  so  hardy 
as  the  latter,  and  at  Glasnevin  requires  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  and  a  fair  amount  of  shade ; 
under  such  conditions  it  grows  fairly  well.  In 
common  with  so  many  shrubs  this  year,  it  lias 
flowered  somewhat  freely.  The  white  ])cndant 
flowers  are  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  short  side  shoots;  the  flower  stalks 
measure  about  an  ineli  in  length,  and  the 
flowers,  which  have  a  small  calyx,  arc-  comj)osed 
of  flne,  white  petals,  each  witli  tlu'ee  teeth  at 
the  apex. 

The  leaves  vary  from  an  incli  up  to  thice 
inches  in  length,  and  iudf  as  wide,  irregulai-]\- 
toothed,  dark,  glistening  green  on  the  upi)er 
surface,  pale  green,  witli  a  |)rr)ininent  eenti-al 
vein     below. 

Pro])agation  is  easy  by  means  of  cuttings 
in  sandy  soil,  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  week 
or  two.     Stock  plants  sliould  be  giriwn   in   pots 


]Mr.  a.  B.  B.  Wilkinson  writing  frf>m  Drum- 
broe.  Bantry,  says  ; — 

Tricusj)idarias  flourish  here  ;  some  are  about 
15  feet  high. 

Camellia  reticulata  is  a  most  satisfactory 
species  out  of  dooi-s.  It  is  semi-double,  and 
flowers  splendidly  every  year. 

"The  pink  Lapageria  also  pr-oves  (piite  hardy, 
and  grows  well  when  trained  on  trees  in  shady 
situations. " 

In   the  North. 

{Continued  from  p<i(je  102.) 

Rowallane. 

At  Rowallane  our  attention  was  at  once  at- 
tracted by  the  immense  number  of  Rhododen- 
drons, all  in  the  best  of  health,  and  reflecting 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Armytage  Moore  and  his 
capable  and  enthusiastic  gardener,  Mr.  Watson. 

The  collection  of  Rhododendrons  is  most 
comprehensive,  and  includes  many  of  the  very 
latest  species  introduced  from  China,  India, 
&c.  Many  of  the  specimens  of  these  new- 
species  are  among  the  largest  we  have  yet 
seen,  testifying  to  the  cultural  skill  devoted  to 
them  and  to  tlie  suitability  of  the  soil  and 
climate  at  Rowallane.  Through  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  ]Moore  readers  of  Irish  (Iardkning  have 
had  the  opi)ortunity  of  reading  of  the  Rliodo- 
dendrons  at  Rowallane,  and  of  learning  Mr. 
Moore's  estimation  of  tlu'  value  of  the  various 
species  and  varieties. 

It  may  seem  selfish  on  our  ])art,  but  we 
earnestly  hope  Mr.  Moore  may  continue  to 
contribute  these  Rhododendron  notes  for  the 
benefit  of  gardening  peoj)le  in  Ireland,  where, 
in  nianv  parts,  Rhododendrons  flourish  so 
well. 

Among  other  interesting  plants  at  Rowallane 
we  noted  Viburnum  hupehense,  of  which  we 
luive  since  received  fruiting  si)ecimens,  show- 
ing a  mass  of  charming  coral  red  berries; 
Styrax  Wilsoni,  a  delightful  little  shrub,  with 
small  leaves  and  tiny  white  flowers  in  early 
summer;  Plagianthus  liyalli,  a  marvellous 
specimen,  18  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  furnished  from 
the  base  to  the  top;  Carpentaria  californica, 
the  fine,  broad-leaved  variety;  Vacctmium 
ovatuni,  a  delightful  late  summer  flowering 
shrub,  with  small,  stift'  leaves,  and  bearing 
drooping  racemes  of  white,  bell-shaped  flowers. 
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The  rock  garden  is  full  of  interest,  and  con- 
tains a  remarkable  collection  of  plants  adapted 
for  rock  work.  In  addition  to  many  choice 
alpines  well  grown,  many  of  the  dwarfer  Rho- 
dodendrons are  now  being  accommodated  there, 
and  look  extremely  well,  and  naturally  so, 
since  nearly  all  of  them  are  ixiountain  plants 
in  their  native   habitats. 

Many  other  new  Chinese  trees  and  shrubs 
are  being  tried,  and  as  years  go  on  Eowallane 
will  become  more  and  more  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  Ireland. 

Rostrevor  House. 

With  a  comparatively  mild  climate  and  a 
magnificent  situation,  Sir  John  Ross  has  fully 
availed  himself  of  his  opportunities.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  here  we  have  the  largest  col- 
lection of  plants,  growing  in  the  open,  in  the 
whole  country.  Many  have  written  of  the  Ros- 
trevor House  collection,  but  it  seems  inex- 
haustible, as  each  visit  reveals  some  new 
addition,  or  some  hitherto  unnoticed  specimen. 
There  is  never  time  to  take  special  notes  of 
each,  with  the  result  that  our  jottings  incline 
to  become  a  mere  list  of  plants  seen.  However, 
Sir  John  has  of  late  given  readers  some  idea 
of  his  enormous  collection,  and  we  need  do  no 
more  than  allude  to  the  many  treasures  it  was 
our  privilege  to  see,  without  any  attempt  to 
describe  each.  In  the  nursery  yard  Parsonsia 
albiflora  on  a  wall  was  flowering  freely 
rambling  over  other  shrubs;  Dryandra  formosa, 
figured  in  a  recent  issue,  was  noted,  likewise 
Beshcorneria  yuccoides,  a  noble  specimen  ; 
Iris  gracilipes  was  flourishing  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  in  a  hot,  sunny  position ;  a  young 
])lant  .of  the  rare  evergreen  oak,  Quercus 
Vibrayeana,  from  China  and  Japan,  was  noted, 
and  a  new  species  of  Cupressus  collected  by 
Forrest ;  Abies  sachalinensis  nemorensis  is  a 
new  Fir  collected  by  Wilson ;  Podocarpus 
acutifolius  will  bo  an  addition  to  the  other 
species  which  flourish  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  ; 
Calycotome  infesta  is  an  interesting  spiny 
shrub  for  a  warm,  sunny  spot;  the  old 
Eccremocarpus  scaber,  scorning  the  necessity 
for  soil,  has  established  itself  between  the 
bricks  at  the  top  of  a  wall,  and  rambles  freely ; 
Stachys  coccinea,  so  often  killed  in  some  locali- 
ties, loves  the  warmth  at  Rostrevor.  On  the 
hill  between  the  house  and  garden  Dacrydium 
Franklini  flourishes — a  fine  specimen — and  near 
it  Tetraclinis  articulata  from  Morocco  flourishes 
in  company  with  Hakea  ulicina,  10  ft.  high ; 
Cinnamomum  Loureirii  from  Cochin  China  was 
also  noted,  and  one  could  not  but  remark  the  fine 
])lants  of  Geraniimi  anemonaefolium  flourishing 
luxuriantlv  alwavs    in   shade.      Rhododendrons 


are  a  feature  at  Rostrevor,  and  all  tlie  old,  as 
well  as  the  newer,  species  are  represented; 
we  noted  particularly  Rh.  basilicum,  Rh. 
spinuliferum,  Rh.  Keiskii,  Rh.  oreodoxa,  and 
Rh.  halense  as  little  known  species,  but  there 
were  scores  of  others,  many  of  them  large 
specimens. 

The  China  Tea  plant  Camellia  Thea  (C. 
theifera)  is  interesting,  and  makes  a  nice  shrub, 
and  equally  interesting  is  the  rare  Australian 
Actinostrobus  pyramidalis ;  Weinmannia  race- 
mosa  will  apparently  make  a  handsome  ever- 
green, as  will  Dacrydium  Cupressinum,  and 
D.  Colensoi  from  N.  Zealand;  the  spreading 
form  of  Libocedrus  decurrens  is  of  much  in- 
terest compared  with  the  narrow,  columnar 
habit  of  the  better  known  form. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  beautiful  and 
interesting  plants  noted,  but  they  will  serve 
to  show  the  remarkable  range  of  the  collection. 

Daisy  Hill  Nurseries. 

This  remains  still  the  most  remarkable  com- 
mercial collection  to  be  found  anywhere,  and 
it  is  impossible,  in  the  course  of  one  brief  visit, 
to  examine  a  tithe  of  the  plants  in  the  nursery. 
Miscanthus  japonicus  is  a  tall,  handsome 
grass  of  rare  effect,  and  well  suited  for  orna- 
mental planting;  a  fine  specimen  of  Dicksonia 
lanata  was  noted  in  a  cold  house  or  shelter ; 
Rubus  irenseus  is  a  fine  bramble  with  large 
handsome  leaves,  and  nothing  weedy  about  it; 
Fagus  Cunninghamii,  one  of  the  New  Zealand 
Beeches,  is  well  grown  and  stocked  at  Daisy 
Hill ;  and  the  new  Olearia  oleifolia  is  declared 
by  Mr.  Smith  to  be  much  hardier  than  0. 
Haastii.  Ferula  orientalis  and  F.  neapolitana 
are  tall,  handsome  Fennels  suitable  for  wild 
gardening.  Rosa  Nuttalliana  is  a  favom-ite  at 
Daisy  Hill  on  account  of  its  exquisite  fragrance. 
The  uncommon  Helwingia  japonica  was  noted, 
and  fine  specimens  of  Cotoneaster  acuminata, 
Sorbus  alnifolius,  Prunus  nanus,  and  P. 
Georgicus,  Betula  globispica,  an  uncommon 
Birch,  and  the  equally  rare  Betula  Medwediewi, 
often  difficult  to  establish;  new  Barbemes, 
Cotoneasters,  Roses  and  Rhododendrons  are 
being  raised  in  quantity,  and  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  an  enormous  supply  available  for 
distribution.  ^fany  fine  specimens  of  Abies 
]\Iariesii,  some  five  feet  high,  were  noted,  and 
grand  plants  of  Fitzroya  Patagonica,  four  to 
five  feet  in  height ;  Leucothoe  recurva  is  an 
interesting  dwarf  shrub  rarely  seen  in  gardens, 
but  well  adapted  for  peaty  formations  or  loamy 
soil  free  from  lime;  Stuartia  virginica  and 
Andromeda  tetragona  were  also  noted,  and  a 
most  distinct  form  of  Castanopsis — viz.,  C. 
chiysophylla  rar.  ohtusifolia,  with  almost  round 
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leaves;  Osmantlius  mvrtifolius  makes  a  neat 
evergreen,  with  small,  dark  green  leaves.  Of 
herbaceous  })lants  we  noted  large  quantities 
of  such  good  things  as  Incarvillea  Delavayi, 
I.  granditlora,  Trollins  napellifolius  albus, 
Cheiranthus  alj)inus  .Moonlight,  Tritoma 
modesta,  Iris  Douglasi  +  tenax  in  many  forms ; 
Crocosmia  imperialis,  immense  quantities  of 
Irises,  Delphiniums,  and,  in  short,  all  that  is 
best  in  the  way  of  herbaceous  plants;  tj'uly, 
a  great  collection.  B. 

Proustia    Pyrifolia. 

This  interesting  Chilian  shrub  is  a  mcmbri'  of 
the  great  Compositae  family,  and  is  fairly 
hardy,  even  on  a  north  wall.  During  very 
severe  winters  the  shoots  may  be  killed  back 
to  half  t/heir  length  or  so,  but  new  ones  grow 
away  rapidly  in  spring.  The  shoots  ai'e  long, 
slender,  and  a])parently  adapted  for  rambling 
through  and  over  other  shrubs,  but  do  not 
possess  spines,  and  have  no  inclination  to 
twine.  Lightly  tied  against  a  wall,  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  hang  down,  and  the  flower-heads  arc 
produced  at  the  termination  of  the  shoots  and 


in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Individually, 
the  flowers  are  small,  the  petals  white,  anthers 
reddish  violet;  the  leaves  are  stiff,  and  of  good 
substance,  shortly  stalked,  alternate,  oval  with 
a  sharp  spiny  point  irregularly  spiny-toothed 
on  the  margin,  and  clothed  with  soft  down 
below ;  the  leaves  assume  different  positions 
on  the  shoot,  some  being  almost  erect  and 
others  spreading  horizontalh-.  With  some- 
what the  aspect  of  Mutisia,  to  which  it  is  re- 
lated, this  interesting  shrub  is  well  worth  trying 
in  the  milder  parts  of  Ireland. 


Late  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Elsiioltzia  Stauntonii,  a  native  of  China,  has 
flowered  rather  well  this  year,  and  has  been 
noticeable  rather,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  shrubs  flowering  in  September  and 
October  than  from  any  great  merit  it  has. 
Each  shoot  is  teiininated  by  a  slender  panicle 
of  small,  purplish-pink  flowers,  distinct  from 
anything  else  in  the  way  of  shrubs  at  this  time. 
The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  with  a  few  coarse 
teeth  on  the  margins,  and  have  a  not  un- 
pleasant scent  when  bruised.  A  well-drained 
soil  and  a  sunny  position  are  essential,  and 
even  then  the  shoots  usually  die  back  more 
than  half  their  length  diu'ing  winter,  but  new 
growths  are  produced  from  the  base  of  the 
previous  year's  shoots  in  spring. 

Caryopteris  INIastacanthus,  from  China  and 
Japan,  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  late 
autumn  flowering  shrubs  we  have.  It  belongs 
to  the  Verbena  order,  and  forins  a  twiggy  shrub 
with  opposite  leaves,  the  current  year's  shoots 
being  terminated  by  corymbs  of  bright-blue 
flowers  in  October.  As  inclement  weather  is 
not  infrequent  during  tlie  |)eri()(l  of  flowering, 
it  is  well  to  give  this  shrub  a  sunny,  sheltered 
position,  where  it  will  get  the  benefit  of  any 
good  weather  there  may  bd^  and  it  is  well  worth 
a  place  on  a  wall.  It  may  be  j^ropagated  by 
seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  the  young  growths  in 
summer. 

Escallonia  montevidenses  has  this  year  had 
a  fair  chance  to  develop  its  large  panicles  of 
wliite  flowers.  Here  it  is  only  a  success  against 
a  wall,  though  elsewhere,  in  tlie  milder  ])arts  of 
Ireland,  it  succeeds  as  a  bush  in  the  open. 
The  evergreen  leaves  are  2  to  ;5  ijiches  or  more 
in  length,  and  up  to  an  inch  wide.  A  great 
many  strong  shoots  are  produced  during  sum- 
mer, and  in  the  spring  it  is  necessary  to  severely 
thin  out  the  previous  year's  growths,  especially 
those  which  have  flowered  ;  the  shorter  shoots, 
which  did  not  flower  the  previous  autumn,  may 
!)(•  left  to  grow  on. 

l)ursafia  spinosa  is  an  intcrestiu'r  late  (lower- 
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ing  shrub,  suitable  for  a  wall.  The  small, 
w'hite  flowers,  borne  in  panicles,  have  an  agree- 
able Hawthorn  scent.  The  leaves  are  only  an 
inch,  or  little  more,  in  length,  and  narrow, 
placed  alternately  on  the  slender,  wiry  twigs. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings  taken 
in  summer  before  the  fiower-buds  form,  and 
occasionally  seeds  are  produced. 

B.,  Dublin. 

Crinums  and  Nerine  Out-of-Doors 
in  October. 

Plants  which  flower  well  in  October  are  much 
to  be  desired,  and  are  worthy  of  attention,  more 
partieularl}^  those  of  a  perennial  nature. 

The  abnormally  warm,  dry  sumn:ier  we  have 
just  experienced  has  suited  many  plants, 
though  some  few  may  have  suffered  from 
drought.  The  fine  spell,  continuing  well  into 
October,  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  plants 
which  naturally  flower  late,  or  given  suitable 
weather  continue  to  produce  flowers. 

The  Crinums,  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
note,  belong  to  the  latter  category,  and  although 
they  have  flowered  freely  since  August,  are 
still,  in  the  middle  of  October,  carrying  flowers 
in  plenty.  The  species  figured  in  the  present 
number  of  Irish  G.\rdexing  is  C.  Powellii,  per- 
haps the  best-known  of  the  hardy  Crinums,  if 
we  except  C.  longifolum,  better  known  as  C. 
capense. 

C.  Powellii  is  a  hybrid  Ijetween  the  S.  Afi'ican 
C.  Moorei  and  C.  longifolium,  also  from  S. 
Africa.  The  'habit  of  growth  is  well  shown  in 
the  illustration,  the  flowers  being  produced  in 
succession  in  umbles  carried  on  tall,  stout 
stems.  In  colour,  they  are  pale  pink,  and  there 
is  also  a  white  variety  of  equal  beauty. 

C.  Moorei  is  quite  as  suitable  for  outdoor  cul- 
ture, and  is  of  similar  habit,  the  flowers,  how- 
ever, being  deeper  in  colour;  like  the  last- 
named,  this  species  too  has  a  pure  white  form. 

All  the  Crinums  rejoice  in  a  deep,  warm  soil, 
in  a  sunny  position,  and  when  planting,  the  top 
of  the  bulb  should  be  at  least  six  inches  below 
the  surface.  Where  hard  frosts  are  common  in 
winter  and  early  spring,  the  base  of  a  sunny 
wall  or  close  to  a  greenhouse  is  a  suitable  place 
to  plant  Crinums,  as  there  the  soil  is  usually 
fairly  dry  and  well  drained,  and  frost  does  not 
penetrate  to  the  same  extent. 

Nerine  Bowdeni  as  an  outdoor  plant  is  quite 
a  recent  feature  in  gardens,  but  one  that  has 
come  to  stay.  Judging  from  our  experience  so 
far,  it  is  quite  as  amenable  to  cultivation  in  the 
open  as  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  and  enjoys  the 
same  conditions.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Crinums,  Amaryllis  and  Nerine  require  warm, 


well  drained  soil  and  sunshine  to  ripen  the 
bulbs  sufticiently  to  flower  well.  The  Crinums 
usually  retain  a  proportion  of  their  leaves 
throughout  the  year,  at  least  in  this  locality, 
but  the  Amaryllis  and  Nerine  lose  their  leaves 
in  summer  and  push  up  their  flowers  in 
autumn.  A  native  of  S.  Africa,  Nerine  Bow- 
deni can  now  be  purchased  cheaply,  and  will 
be  welcomed  by  many  who  wish  for  interesting 
perennials  with  beautiful  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  pink,  with  a  darker  line  down  each  seg- 
ment, and  are  produced  in  umbels  of  from  6  to 
12  flowers,  produced  at  the  end  of  a  tall  stem 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high.  B. 

Looking  Ahead. 

SHOWS  AND   COMPETITIONS. 

During  the  montlis  of  July  and  August  manj 
local  societies  arrange  for  flower  shows,  allot- 
ment and  cottage  garden  competitions,  &c. 
A  pertinent  question  to  ask  concerning  these 
would  be  :  with  what  object  are  they  inaugurated? 
and  to  what  extent  do  they  fulfil  tlieir  purpose? 
and  if  they  failj  what  is  the  reason  for  any 
apparent  failure  ?  Is  it  to  create  a  pleasant  social 
function  ?  to  encourage  a  higher  standard  of 
cultivation  and  productivity  ?  to  induce  the  intro- 
duction of  new  varieties  and  novelties  of  plants  ? 
to  educate  the  public  and  cultivators  ?  or  to  give 
the  many  underpaid  gardeners  a  sporting  chance 
of  winning  a  few  shillings  by  means  of  their 
industry  and  skill  ?  Take  allotment  holders'  com- 
petitions  in  particular.     What  arc  the    objects   of 
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prize  schemes  in  this  case:  and  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  are  these  object-s  achieved,  whether  on 
the  plots  or  at  the  show?  Here,  at  least,  it  would 
seem  that  the  primary  objects  of  the  competitions — 
if  this  aspect  of  the  matter  has  been  considered 
at  all — is  to  stimulate  a  healthy  rivalry  among^«t 
the  plotholders  in  order  to  secure  an  increase  in 
the  quantity,  quality  and  variety  of  produce 
grown.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables which  are  particularly  necessary  and 
useful  to  plotholders  and  their  families,  and  of  the 
flowers  which  they  can  easily  grow  and  appre- 
ciate. Incidentally,  where  a  show  is  arranged, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  possible 
future  plotholders,  to  the  importance  of  the  que.<- 
tion  of  "  gardens  for  the  people."  one  misht 
reasonably  ask  :  what  vegetables  ought  to  be 
grown  by  a  plotholder  r  Where  the  plot  is  a  large 
one  the  answer  is  clear — all  the  vegetables  that 
would  be  required  by  his  family  during  the  whole 
year  around-,  and  where  the  plot  is  a  small  one — 
those  vegetables  which  he  requires,  which  are  the 
most  expensive  to  buy  or  most  difficult  to  obtain 
locally.  Such  being  the  case  it  might  be  asked  : 
does  a  competition  held  in  July  or  August  fill 
the  bill  ?  or  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  arrange  for 
an  additional  competition  during  the  winter 
months,  so  as  to  induce  plotholders  to  grow  the 
more  expensive  winter  vegetables,  rather  than  in- 
ducing them  to  overcrowd  their  plots  with  summer 
vegetables  and  ^\"ith  out  of  season  winter  vege- 
tables, all  maturing  during  July  and  August. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  typical  competition,  that 
for  the  best  cultivated  plot.  How  often  does  this 
fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  has  been  introduced 
in  a  schedule  of  prizes  ?  In  such  a  competition 
the  plots  are  often  judged  only  once,  the  approxi- 
mate dat«  being  announced  a  month  or  more 
beforehand,  there  is  consequently  every  oppor- 
tunity for  cleaning  up.  &c..  to  be  done  "by  those 
who  have  the  spare  time  to   do  it. 

The  judges  take  the  plots  as  they  stand  at  the 
moment  and  make  their  awards  accordingly. 
Being  skilled  observers  they  are  able  to  judge  as 
to  what  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  done.  But 
their  awards  must  be  for  the  plot  as  they  see  it. 
Three  months  afterwards  the  prize  winners  may 
have  the  most  neglected  plots  in  the  group.  Then 
again,  take  another  typical  competition,  that  for 
the  best  collection  of  vegetables  at  the  local  show. 
Here  variety  often  counts  to  an  abnormal  extent, 
so  that  one  sees  splendid  heads  of  Leeks.  Celery, 
Savoy  Cabbages  and  various  other  out  of  season 
vegetables — which  consequently  have  very  bad 
keening  oualitie.* — in  the  premier  collections".  And 
again,  the  prize  for  the  '•  best  group  of  allot- 
ments." quite  apart  from  the  difficulties  of  com- 
paring groups  of  various  sizes,  which  may  be  near 
or  miles  away  from  each  other,  there  are  so  many 
different  natural  features,  and  other  local  condi- 
tions prevailing  that  it  ought  to  be  questioned  if 
such  a  prize  should  be  given  at  all.  There  are 
many  other  asnects  of  the  subject  which  ought  to 
be  considered  by  a  competent  authority. 

My  particular  object  in  writing  at  the  moment 
is  to  call  attention  to  what  I  have  long  considered 
to  he  a  matter  of  first  iniyK-rtance  to  horticulturists 
and  others.  It  is  so  eai?y  to  go  on  in  a  groove, 
without  halting  to  take  stock,  and  to  consider 
where  we  are  going,  what  we  are  doing,  and  why  ? 

W.  H.  J. 

N' B.—  ' Plots  "  and  '•'allotments"  are  con- 
sidered .synonymous  terms  in   the  above  note. 


The  Virginian  Witch'Hazel. 

Hamamelis  virginiana- 
This  shrub  or  small  tree  is  chiefly  of  interest  as 
flowering  in  October.  Compared  with  the  winter 
and  early  spring  flowering  species,  such  as  H. 
japonica  and  H.  mollis,  it  is  not  in  the  front  rank, 
yet  when  found  in  a  shrubbery  or  about  the 
grounds  at  this  season  it  affords  not  a  little  pleasure 
to  those  who  can  see  something  more  in  a  plant 
than  merely  showy  flowers  or  fruit.  The  striking 
part  of  the  flower  is  foimd  in  the  four  narrow  strap- 
shaped,  almost  thread-like,  petals  of  a  bright 
golden,  yellow  colour:  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters  of  two.  three  or  four  together,  and  as  a 
rule  are  somewhat  hidden  by  the  leaves.  This  year, 
however,  many  of  the  leaves"  have  fallen  early. 'due. 
perhaps,  to  the  drought,  and  consequently  the 
flowers  are  more  nntitea1)ie  than  usual. 

Apples  at  the  Albert  Agricultural 
College,  Glasnevin. 

The  horticultural  section  of  the  model  farm  in  con- 
nection with  the  above  national  institution  is  de- 
signed to  instruct  young  men  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growing.  The  in- 
struction thus  given  is  subsequently  disseminated 
throughout  the  counties  of  Ireland  by  horticultural 
instructors  who  have  been  trained  in  the  College 
garden.  The  orchard  is  laid  out  on  model  lines, 
and  is  planted  with  a  very  large  collection  of 
apples  and  bush  fruits  with  a  view  not  only  of 
rendering  the  embryo  instructors  familiar  with 
varieties  of  fruits,  but  also  of  testing  those  likely 
to  be  successful  in  Ireland.  Every  gardener  of  ex- 
perience knows  that  a  variety  may  succeed  in  one 
place  and  not  in  another;  that  some  varieties  are 
suitable,  and  indeed  indispensable,  in  a  private 
garden,  but  are  totally  unsuitable  for  orchard  cul- 
tivation. The  orchard  at  Glasnevin  is  not  only  an 
example  of  how  to  lay  out  a  plantation  of  fruit 
trees,  but  affords  an  object  lesson  in  the  varieties 
most  suitable  for  market  work. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  on  October  6th  the  fol- 
lowing were  noted  as  fruiting  freely  :  — 

CooKiXG  Vjirieties. 

Annie  Elizabeth,  recommended  for  cooking  or 
dessert;  Bramley  Seedling,  fine  trees  carrying  a 
great  crop  of  good,  clean  fruits:  probably  the  best 
for  general  planting:  Bisntarrf:,  a  fine  cropper, 
fruit  large  and  well  coloured:  Seicton  Wonder. 
a  rival  to  lirainley  Seedling,  but  not  quite  such  a 
certain  cropper,  though  established  trees  usually 
bear  well:  Winter  Hairthornden.  large  fruits,  light 
yellow,  and  red  on  the  sunny  side;  Hector  Mm- 
Douald,  carrying  a  very  fine  crop  of  good-sized 
fruits — often  described  as  an  early  Time's  Prince 
Albert:  Sandringliom,  a  good  late  keeping  variety, 
green,  but  colouring  on  the  sunny  side.  The  old 
Irish  variety.  Catlieud,  of  characteristic  long 
shape,  was  carrying  a  fine  crop  of  large  fruits,  and 
is  well  worth  attention,  at  least  in  private  gardens. 

Dessert  V.\rieties. 
Ardcairn  Husset,  an  old  Irish  variety  of  upright 
habit,  was  carrying  a  good  crop,  and  equally 
attractive  was  Egreniont  Husset:  ])ur}ie.<!s  nf 
(Gloucester,  said  to  be  the  same  as  Ducliess  Fdcoitr- 
ite,  was  in  excellent  form,  carrying  a  good  crop 
of  brilliantly  coloured  fruits:  AUington  Pippin  is 
a  dessert  variety  of  nuicli  merit,  a  fine  cropper  of 
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excellent  flavour;  Bival,  a  brilliantly  coloured 
variety,  usually  fruiting  well,  is  likely  to  be  largely 
planted  when  better  known;  American  Mother  is 
an  attractive  apple  of  conical  shape,  colouring  next 
the  sun,  of  good  flavour,  and  ripening  in  October; 
Christ iiuis  Fearrimin  is  of  upright  habit,  fruits  of 
medium  size  and  good  flavour  towards  the  end  of 
the  year. 

The    Rose    Garden. 

Rust  ox  Rosks. 

The  winter  spore  stage  of  the  Rose  Rust  Vredo 
rosue  is  very  common  this  autumn,  and  many 
leaves  can  be  seen  with  the  under  sides  almost 
black  with  TeJeutospores.    These  winter  spores  are 


Pope    on    Landscape    Gardening. 

In  an  article  in  TJte  Spectdtor  of  September  20th 
the  following  passages  occur,  and  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers  :  — 

The  geniuses  of  Architecture  and  of  Landscape 
Gardening  hover  over  the  Moral  Essays  and  the 
Satires.  It  would  he  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  more 
felicitous  use  of  language  at  once  technical  and 
yet  comprehensible  as  that  which  describes  the 
spirit  in  which  garden  architecture  should  be  ap- 
])roached  :  — 

"  To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  intend, 
To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to  bend. 
To  swell  the  terrace,  or  to  sink  the  grot, 
la  all,  let  Nature  never  be  forgot ; 
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so  constructed  as  to  survive  the  severest  weather, 
and,  falling  to  the  ground  with  the  dying  leaves, 
hibernate  in  the  soil  and  soon  infect  the  young 
leaves  next  spring.  All  leaves  now  falling  or  lying 
about  the  beds  should  be  collected  and  burned,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  chances  of  reinfection.  In  spring, 
l)efore  the  leaf  buds  open,  say  just  after  pruning, 
a  thorough  syringing  with  potassium  sulphide  will 
be  effective  in  destroying  many  germinating 
spores.  An  inch  or  so  of  the  top  soil  might  be  re- 
moved with  advantage,  as  many  winter  spores 
would  thus  be  got  rid  of.  A  dressing  of  rotten 
manure,  lightly  forked  in,  would  have  the  twofold 
result  of  feeding  the  roses  during  the  growing 
season  and  of  making  up  for  the  removal  of  the 
top  soil.  Late  flowering  Ramblers  should  be 
thinned  out  now,  and  the  growths  remaining 
securely  tied  up,  otherwise,  if  a  heavy  "  head  "  of 
growth  be  left  much  damage  may  result  from 
winter  winds. 

Grower. 


But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair. 

Nor  over-dress,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare; 

Let  not  each  beauty  everywhere  be  spied. 

Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide. 

He  gains  all  points  who  pleasingly  confounds. 

Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds. 

Consult  the  genius  of  the  place  in  all ; 

That  tells  the  waters  or  to  rise  or  fall ; 

Or  helps  th'  ambitious  hill  the  heavens  to  scale. 

Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale  : 

Calls  in  the  country,  catches  opening  glades. 

Joins    willing    woods,    and    varies    .shades    from 

shades ; 
Now  breaks,  or  now  directs,  th'  intending  lines; 
Paints  as  you  plant,  and  as  you  work  designs." 

Every  epithet  in  the  first  three  lines  gives  the  ex- 
treme characteristic  expression  of  what  the  poet 
desires  to  convey. 

Even  when  Pope  smears  the  satiric  arrow  witli 
the  bitterest  and  most  irritating  of  his  deadly  un- 
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guents,  one  feels  his  delight  in  the  technicalities. 
Here  is  part  of  the  picture  of  Timon"s  Villa  :  — 

"  Two  Cupids  squirt  before  :  a  lake  behind 
Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wnid. 
His  gardens  next  your  admiration  call ; 
On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall  ! 
No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene. 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 
The  suffering  eye  inverted  Nature  sees. 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  treef. ; 
With  here  a  fountain  never  to  be  play'd. 
And  there  a  sunnner-house  that  knows  no  sluide; 
Here  Aniphitrite  sails  through  myrtle  bowers. 
There  gladiators  fight  or  die  in  flowers; 
Unwater'd  see  the  drooping  seahorse  mourn. 
And  swallows  roost  in  Nilus'  dusty  urn.  " 

Iris    sind-pers. 

Of  the  many  Irises  suitable  for  the  rock-garden. 
Iris  sind-pers  is  one  of  the  best,  coming  into  flower 
early  in  March  and  remaining  o\it  for  about  a 
month.  This  diarming  little  hybrid  originated 
from  crossing  two  Juno  Irises,  the  tall  Iris  sind- 
jarensis  with  the  stemless  Iris  persica.  The  foliage 
is  intermediate  between  the- parents,  while  the 
Howers.  which  are  four  inches  across  and  six  inches 
high,  are  of  a  fuller  colour  than  in  the  female 
plant,  but  without  the  patch  at  the  apex  of  the 
falls  that  is  so  conspicuous  in  Iris  persica. 

It  is  exceedingly  floriferous,  forming  a  mass  of 
])ale  blue,  relieved  by  a  golden  yellow  line  down 
the  falls,  also  by  purple  dots,  the  standard,  as  in 
all  Juno  Irises,  being  small  and  reflexed. 

It  delights  in  a  sunny  spot  in  well-drained  soil, 
and  here  in  tlie  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  it 
goes  on  year  after  vear,  and  increases  satisfactorily. 

F.  G    Preston. 

Wisley    Trials,     1919. 

The  following  awards  have  been  made  to  Turnips, 
First  Early  Potatoes,  and  Autumn  Raspberries  by 
tlie  Counc'il  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
aftei-  trial  as  Wisley  :  — 

TURNIPS. 

Award  of  Merit.— ^o.  12.  Extra  Early  Purple 
Top.  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr;  9.  Tiittle  Marvel,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Barr*;  44,  Red  Globe,  and  51.  Early 
Hnowball.  both  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton;  53.  Early 
Wliite  Model,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr;  69,  Greento]). 
Sixweeks.  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton;  70,  Maiu'bcsici- 
Market,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr*;  71.  Manchester 
Market,  sent  by  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson;  72. 
Marble  Green  Top,  sent  by  Messrs  Barr.*  (Nos.  69 
to  72  are  regarded  as  similar  to  one  another.) 

Ilujhly  Commended. — 5,  Early  White  Milan, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton;  16,  Red  Milan,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Webb;  22  aiul  2:>.  Matchless,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Barr*  and  Sutton;  27,  White  Gem,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Sutton;  31,  Jersey  Navet  or  Half-long 
White  Vertus,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr;  42,  Early 
White  Strajj-leaved,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton;  4.'!, 
Strap-leaf,  White  Stone,  sent  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
(Nos.  42  and  4.')  are  regarded  as  similar  to  one 
aiujther);  57,  Model  White  Stone,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Watkins  &  Simpson;  76  and  77,  Green  Top  Stone, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  R.  Veitch. 

*  This  sender  has  not  yet  catalogued  this  variety. 


FIRST  EARLY  POTATOES. 


Western    Hero,    sent    by 


Award    of    Merit 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch. 

IliijhJy  Commended. — i6.  Eclipse,  sent  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Holmes;  21,  Midlothian  Early,  sent  by 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch;  1,  Sharp's  Victor,  sent  by  Mr. 
W.  G.  Holmes;  114,  Witch  Hill  Seedling,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Cross;  56,  Sharpe's  Express,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie. 

Commended. — 99.  Early  Champion,  sent  by  Mr. 
Findlay;  109.  Epicure,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr;  117, 
Resistant  Snowdrop,  sent  by  Messrs.  Cross. 


AUTUMN   RASPBERRIES. 

.{irard  of  Merit. — 9,  Surprise  d'Autonme,  sent  by 
Mr.  Cousens. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  carry  out  a 
trial  of  Roses  to  asc'ertaiu  their  resistance  to  rose 
mildew  in  their  Gardens  during  1920.  Three  plants 
of  each  variety  for  trial  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director,  R.  II.  S.  Gardens.  Wisley.  Ripley,  Surrey 
(Goods  :  L.  &  S.  W.  Ry..  Horsley),  to  reach  him  by 
November  30,  1919.  Entry  forms  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Director. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  carry  out  a 
trial  of  Perennial  Asters  (Michaehuas  Daisies)  in 
their  Gardens  at  Wisley  during  1920.  Three  plants 
of  each  variety  for  trial  should  be  sent  to  the 
Director,  R.  H.  S.  Gardens,  Wisley.  Ripley, 
Surrey  (Goods  :  L.  &  S.  W.  Ry..  Horsley),  to  reaeli 
him  by  Noveml)er  30,  1919.  Entry  forms  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Director. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  desirous  of 
making  a  thorough  trial  of  Currants  of  all  kinds  in 
their  Gardens  at  Wisley,  both  to  try  their  relative 
value  as  fruit  bushes  and  to  assist  in  securing  a 
standard  of  nomenclature  for  them.  They  would 
be  obliged  if  growers  would  send  three  plants  of 
each  variety,  addressed  to  the  Director,  R.  H.  S. 
Gardens,  Wisley.  Ripley,  Surrey  (Goods:  L.  &  S. 
W.  Ry.),  to  reach  him  by  November  30.  1919.  Entry 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director. 


NOTICE 


T^  EADERS  are  invited  to  submit  questions 
bearing  on  gardenmg  m  any  of  its 
branches.  It  is  our  desire  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  gardening  in  Ireland,  and  we  are 
in  touch  with  experts  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  every  assistance. 

We  are  always  open  to  consider  articles, 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  photographs- — 
of  gardens  or  plants  for  publication,  if  suit- 
able ;  senders  will  oblige  by  stating  whether 
payment  is  desired  in  the  event  of  publication. 

Contributions  should  reach  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the   1 5th  of  each  month. 
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Some   Wild    Delphiniums. 

Compared  with  the  garden  varieties  of  the  present 
day,  few  of  the  tall,  blue  species  of  Delphinium  are 
worth  growing.  Delphinium  funnosum  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  probably  gave  origin  to  some  of  the 
types  now  common  in  gardens — such  as  the  Bella- 
donna set,  for  instance. 

There  are  some  dwarf  species,  however,  of  rare 
merit  for  the  rock  garden,  and  some  taller  bien- 
nials that  repay  ^ood  cultivation  and  never  fail  to 
call  forth  admiration  when  seen  in  good  form. 

I>.  Brunonianum  is  one  of  the  dwarf  sorts,  hail- 
ing from  Thibet  and  growing  only  a  foot  or  per- 
haps eighteen  inches  high.  It  bears  light,  purple 
flowers,  borne  in  clusters  rather  than  in  a  spike, 
as  is  common  with  the  taller  species.     The  centre 


elegance  of  the  Avhole  plant.  It  flourishes  in  good 
soil,  not  too  dry,  but  efficiently  drained,  and, 
although  a  perennial  more  or  less,  is  best  treated 
as  a  biennial,  sowing  seeds  every  autumn  as  soon 
as  ripe,  putting  out  the  young  plants  the  following 
spring. 

1).  mtdiraide,  from  California,  is  deservedly 
popular,  flowering  from  summer  on  into  autunm. 
The  colour  is  practically  orange  red  in  effect,  seed- 
lings varying  a  little  perhaps  in  depth  of  shade. 
The  leaves  are  rather  fleshy  in  texture,  and  sparse 
at  flowering  time.  Although  perennial,  the  best 
results  are  got  from  sowing  annually,  when  a  good 
display  is  certain  throughout  the  sununer. 

]>.  sulphureum.  from  Syria,  is  remarkable  in  its 
rare  yellow  flowers,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
cultivate.     The  seeds  should  be  sown  where  they 


of  the  flower  is  black,  and  the  plant  has  a  musky 
odour. 

D.  Cardinale  is  a  remarkably  fine  species  requir- 
ing some  care  in  cultivation.  It  is  one  of  the  taller 
kinds,  reaching  at  least  four  feet  when  well  grown, 
and  producing  handsome  spikes  of  scarlet  and 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  biennial,  forming  thick, 
fleshy  roots,  and  should  he  sown  in  summer  or 
autumn  in  boxes  or  in  the  open,  and  left  till  the 
following  spring,  when  it  should  be  very  carefully 
transplanted  to  the  borders. 

I),  ((ishmirianum  is  a  low-growing  perennial 
from  Kashmir,  growing  about  eighteen  inches  higli 
and  bearing  corymbs  of  pale  blue  flowers.  An  or- 
namental plant  for  the  rockery,  rejoicing  in  a 
sunny  position  in  good,  well-drained  soil. 

D.  (jrandiflorum  is  one  of  the  finest  kinds  we 
have,  either  for  the  rock  garden  or  herbaceous 
border.  In  colour  the  flowers  are  of  the  brightest 
blue,  varying  somewhat  in  shade,  but  always  of 
a  good  blue,  except  in  the  white  variety. 

J),  (irondiflorum  "  ('i)ierariii  "  is  a  popular 
variety  at  the  present  time.  The  leaves  are  very 
prettily  cut  into  fine  segments  which  adds  to  the 


can  remain  for  a  year,  and,  if  to  be  transplanted, 
great  care  nuist  be  exercised  in  lifting,  as  the  roots 
are  susceptible  to  any  injury.  If  it  could  be 
arranged  to  sow  the  seeds  where  the  plants  could 
remain  to  flower,  better  results  would  attend  the 
cultivation  of  this  choice  plant.  It  will  grow  at 
least  four  feet  high  when  happy,  and  should  have 
a  deep  soil  in  a  sunny  position.  In  all  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  seeds  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 

L.\RKSPUR. 

Annuals  for  Autumn  Sowing. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  seeds  of  some  of  the  best 
annuals  now  for  transplanting  in  spring.  It  is  best 
to  sow  in  pans  or  boxes  in  a  cold  frame,  pricking 
out  the  seedlings  into  other  receptacles  as  oppor- 
tunity affords  during  late  winter  and  early  spring. 
When  the  weather  is  favourable  in  late  April  they 
may  be  put  out  in  beds  and  borders,  and  will  afford 
an  excellent  early  display.  Larkspurs.  Clarkias, 
Godetias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Chrysanthenuuus  of  the 
"  Star  "  set  are  some  of  the  most  suitable  for 
present  sowing. 
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Allotments* 

The  prolonged  drought  has  had  a  marked  effect  on 
winter  greens,  and  their  growth  on  the  majority  of 
plots  has  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  Late 
Peas  and  Beans  have  also  to  a  certain  extent 
suffered.  However,  as  a  compensation,  potato 
blight  is  practically  absent  on  the  plots  in  Belfast. 
and  if  the  crop  is  not  so  heavy  as  usual  it  is  clean 
and  sound.  We  have  had  better  crops  on  the  plots, 
but  probably  during  no  season  have  the  benefits  of 
allotments  been  more  enjoyed.  Large  numbers  of 
people  took  advantage  of  spending  the  evenings  on 
the  plots  during  the  hot  season. 

Storing   Vegetables. 

The  produce  of  an  allotment  can  be  made  to  last 
much  longer  if  the  crops  are  properly  stored  for  the 
winter.  Apart  from  the  price  of  foodstuffs,  vege- 
tables are  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  waste.  Last 
month  some  hints  were  given  on  storing  potatoes. 
Other  vegetables  will  now  be  dealt  with.  Vegetables 
cannot,  of  course,  be  too  fresh  for  use.  But  in  some 
cases  where  the  crop  would  spoil  by  l)eing  left  in 
the  ground,  when  properly  stored  the  freshness  can 
be  preserved  and  the  crops  easily  available  for  use 
when  the  gro>uid  is  frozen.  In  all  cases  care  should 
be  taken  when  lifting  crops  to  be  stored,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  case  of  Beet.  Another  advantage 
gained  by  lifting  and  storing  the  crops— the  ground 
can  be  dug,  instead  of  leaving  this  all-important 
operation  until  the  spring. 

Carrots.— The  crop  should  be  lifted  about  the 
end  of  Octolx'r  or  beginning  of  Noveml)er.  To 
avoid  breaking  the  roots  the  ground  should  be 
loosened  with  a  fork  and  the  tops  pulled  at  the 
same  time.  The  leaves  should  be  cut  off  fairly 
close  to  the  crown.  The  roots  can  then  be  stored 
in  sandy  soil  in  a  shed  or  any  cool  place.  They 
may  also  he  stored  on  the  plot  and  covered  over 
with  turf. 

Parsnii'8.— This  crop  keeps  best  in  the  ground, 
and  the  roots  have  a  better  flavour  when  newly 
dug.  A  few  can  be  lifted  and  stored  the  same  as 
Carrots,  and  the  renuiinder  of  the  crop  lifted  when 
signs  of  growth  appear  in  the  s])ring. 

Beet.— Beet  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  Irozen 
in  the  ground  or  the  roots  may  be  ruined.  When 
the  (;rop  is  left  in  the  ground  the  crowns  should  be 
covered  over  with  litter  or  leaves.  When  lifting 
the  crop  great  care  should  he  taken  not  to  injure 
or  break  the  roots,  and  the  tops  should  be  twisted, 
not  cut,  off.  They  may  then  be  i)lace<l  in  layers 
with  the  crowns  outwards,  and  covered  over  with 
soil  sufficient  to  keep  tlie  frost  from  the  roots. 

Swede  Turnips. — Part  of  the  crop  may  be  left  in 
the  grovmd.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  lift  the 
crop.     The  roots  can  be  stored  in  a  similar  manner 


to  Potatoes,  and  covered  with  straw  and  soil.  The 
heap  shoidd  be  turned  occasionally,  and  the  leaves 
cut  off,  which  are  almost  certain  to  grow  no  matter 
how  cool  the  heap  is  kept. 

Kohl  Rabi. — Where  this  crop  is  grow^n  it  may  be 
stored  as  advised  for  Turnips.  Kohl  Rabi  is  very 
liardy. 

Salsify. — Quite  a  niuiiher  of  plotholders  have 
grown  this  crop  during  the  year.  The  roots  keep 
best  in  the  ground,  and  nuiy  be  lifted  as  required. 
These  same  renuirks  apply  also  to  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes. 

General  Work. — As  the  crops  are  removed,  dig 
over  the  vacant  ground  and  place  the  refuse,  such 
as  leaves  of  Caulillowers,  SiC.  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  when  digging.  Weeds  should  be  prevented 
from  seeding;  otherwise  they  w-ill  be  a  source  of 
trouble.  The  seeds  will  commence  to  grow  when 
the  plot  is  sown  again  in  the  spring.  Autunui-sown 
Cabbages  should  be  planted  now,  if  not  already 
done.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the  plants  to  become 
leggy  by  overcrowding  in  the  seed  lied.  Continue 
to  earth  Celery  up  as  the  plants  require  more  soil. 
Celery  is,  of  course,  quite  hardy,  but  the  methods 
adopted  for  blanching  the  stems  reduce  the  vitality 
of  the  plant.  Dry  fern  is  an  excellent  covering  for 
the  trenches  in  very  wet  or  frosty  weather,  and 
will  help  the  plants  to  resist  decay.  Seedling  plants 
of  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuce  may  be  planted  closely 
together  in  frames,  or  choose  a  spot  on  the  plot 
which  is  protected.  The  whole  of  the  crop  of  the 
Potatoes  should  now  be  lifted  and  stored  as  advised 
in  these  notes  for  September.  The  tubers  should 
be  exposed  to  the  light  as  little  as  possible.  Sets 
that  are  to  be  planted  next  year  may,  however,  be 
greened  if  desired.  The  stocks  of  Onions  and 
Shallots  should  be  examined.  Any  which  show 
signs  of  decay  should  be  removed.  A  few  plot- 
holders  grow  Tomatoes  in  frames.  If  the  fruits 
are  gathered  and  hung  in  a  warm  place  they  will 
ripen  fairly  well  even  if  they  are  green  when 
gathered.  Where  Garlic  is  grown  it  may  be 
planted  this  month  if  the  soil  is  in  good  condition. 
If  not,  it  is  better  to  defer  planting  until  the 
spring. 

The  Flower  Bordki;. — (ieraninms.  Dahlias,  and 
other  lilants  which  will  not  stand  the  winter  should 
be  lifted.  Dahlias  will  keep  in  a  shed  if  covered 
over  with  dry  leaves  or  litter.  The  Geraniums 
should  V)e  potted  into  snuill  pots  and  kept  dry  at 
the  roots  during  the  winter.  The  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  should  be  cut  down.  Weak  plants  or  special 
kinds  may  l)e  ])rotect(xl  with  cinders,  and  marked 
with  a  stick.  Annual  plants  should  be  ])ulled  up. 
and  the  ground  dug.  The  llower  border  is  often 
neglected  in  the  way  of  manure,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  should  be  forked  in  to  get  the  l)est  results. 
The  border  may  then  be  planted  with  Wallflowers 
and  edged  with  Forget-me-Not.  When  these  are 
planted  a  few^  Tidips,  Daffodils,  and  Crocus  may  be 
jjlanted.  This  is  the  nu-thod  we  adopt,  and  the 
display  is  nnich  aflmired  in  the  spring. 

G.  H.  O. 

Bellas  Non-bleeding  Beet. 

This  is  a  really  good  variety  of  a  popular  vegetable, 
and  should  he  widely  known.  Grown  under  nornuil 
conditions,  it  forms  medium-sized  roots  of  nice 
.shape,  flesh  a  ricli  dark  crimson  colour.  The  term 
non-bleeding  is  not  misajiplied,  as  broken  roots 
cooked  in  the  usual  way  retain  their  colour  quite 
well.  Although  there  is  no  excuse  for  carelessness 
in  lifting,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  damaged 
roots  II  av  be  used.  Gardener. 
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The    Month's    Work. 


Southern  and  Western  Counties. 

By  T.  E.  ToJiALix,  Gardeuer  to  the  Eight  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  K.P.,  Bess- 
borough,    County   Kilkenny. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Before  frost  puts  an  end  to  the  display  of  flowers, 
notes  should  be  taken  of  any  improvements  or 
alterations  that  may  be  desirable  for  next  season. 
The  most  pleasing  effet-ts  in  colour  blending,  or 
contrast,  should  l)e  noted  with  a  view  to  their 
future  employment,  whilst  combinations  that  have 
not  proved  happy  should  be  avoided  in  future. 

This  month  and  November  are  most  suitable, 
should  weather  permit,  for  altering  or  re-planting 
herbaceous  borders,  and  the  earlier  it  is  done  now 
the  better,  so  that  new  roots  may  be  formed  before 
the  soil  becomes  too  cold.  Most  of  the  hardy  her- 
baceous plants  may  safely  be  planted  in  autunm, 
but  such  as  the  choicer  Phloxes  and  perennial 
Lobelias  are  best  left  alone  until  spring.  In  re- 
planting Michaehnas  Daisies,  Heleniinns,  and  the 
like,  it  is  best  to  make  use  of  quite  small  pieces  de- 
tached from  the  outside  of  the  old  stools,  the  worn- 
out  middle  portions  of  which  should  be  thrown 
out. 

In  the  formal  flower  garden  all  tender  plants  tliat 
are  wanted  for  next  season  should  now  be  taken 
up  and'  potted.  Begonias  should  be  taken  up  and 
stored  in  sand  in  a  frost-proof  shed,  and  Gladioli 
should  l)e  tied  up  in  bundles  of  each  variety,  which 
nuist  be  hung  up  in  an  airy  shed  until  the  tops 
have  withered,  when  the  corms  may  be  detached 
and  stored  in  boxes  for  the  winter. 

There  is  still  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  Violas, 
Calceolarias,  and  Pentstemons  in  cold  frames  as 
advised  last  month. 

As  soon  as  the  flower  beds  are  cleared  they 
should  be  dug  over  and  re-planted  with  Wall- 
flowers, Polyanthus,  Myosotis,  Alyssum,  and  buUxs 
for  the  spring  display.  Afterwards  the  lawn  should 
be  mown  finally  and  edges  trimmed,  making  all 
neat  and  tidy  for  the  winter.  A  seleciion  of  shrubs 
planted  for  their  autunm  foliage  effect  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  October  garden.  Many  of  the 
Japanese  Maples,  besides  being  very  lovely  in  the 
spring,  may  at  this  season  be  compared  with 
masses  of  scarlet  flowers,  their  colouring  is  so 
brilliant.  To  name  a  few  others,  Euonymus 
alatus,  Berberis  Thunl)ergii,  Pyrus  arbutifolius, 
Spirsea  prunifolia  and  Liquidambar  are  all  beau- 
tiful at  this  season.  Particularly  gorgeous  at  this 
season  is  the  Scarlet  Dogwood  planted  at  the  edge 
of  pond  or  lake,  where  its  bare  red  shoots  will  main- 
tain a  pleasing  effect  all  winter. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 
The  late-keeping  Apples  and  Pears  are  fast  ap- 
proaching maturity,  and  must  be  closely  watched 


with  a  view  to  gathering  them  at  the  right  time. 
Seldom  have  we  experienced  a  season  giving  such 
a  uniformly  good  crop  of  all  varieties  as  this  year, 
exceptions  here  being  Hambling's  Seedling  and 
Grenadier — usually  two  of  the  most  reliable  varie- 
ties. Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  unusually  fine,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  and  Allington  Pippin  is 
equally  good.  Amongst  cooking  varieties  Tower  of 
Glamis,  The  Queen,  and  Warner's  King  are  \\n- 
usually  good. 

Bush  fruits  may  now  be  transplanted.  These 
usually  occupy  the  same  ground  for  some  years, 
and  as  they  are  gross  feeders,  the  site  for  them 
should  l)e  well  prepared  by  trenching  or  deep 
digging,  and  enriched  with  some  good  manure. 
These  should  be  planted  with  a  view  to  being  able 
to  protect  them  from  birds,  and  to  ensure  this  it  is 
best  to  plant  them  in  squares  by  themselves  rather 
than  dotted  about  amongst  orchard  or  standard 
trees.  They  should  be  placed  at  least  six  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  made  firm  in  the  soil. 

Wall  trees  that  have  made  excessive  growth 
during  the  past  season  may  now  be  either  root- 
pruned,  or  lifted  and  replanted,  according  to  age 
and  size.  In  root-priniing,  a  trench  is  taken  OTit 
in  a  half-circle  at  three  feet  distant  from  the  trimk. 
All  strong  roots  outside  this  radius  are  severed  with 
a  sharp  knife  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  the  exca- 
vated soil  is  afterwards  replaced  and  trodden  firmly 
into  position  again.  Any  moving  that  has  to  be 
done  amongst  wall  trees  should  be  carried  out 
before  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall,  because  if 
the  foliage  can  be  retained  for  a  week  or  two  after 
replanting,  new  roots  will  quickly  form,  and  the 
trees  may  be  expected  to  carry  a  fair  crop  the 
following  season.  To  do  this  successfully  great 
care  nuist  be  taken  to  preserve  all  the  fibrous  roots, 
and  to  replace  these  at  their  proper  level  when  re- 
planting. A  little  good  soil  containing  leaf  mould 
may  be  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  these 
roots  to  encourage  root  activity;  but  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  add  too  nuich  rich  material  except  in  the 
case  of  older  trees  that  have  exhausted  the  soil. 

Newly-planted  Strawberry  beds  should  be  hoed 
over  at  intervals,  and  all  runners  removed.  Older 
beds  should  have  been  cleaned  of  all  rubbish  and 
withered  leaves  to  enable  the  crowns  to  become 
well  ripened.  There  is  still  time  to  plant  new  beds, 
but  unless  these  are  got  in  under  exceptionally 
favourable  conditions  they  must  not  be  expected 
to  fruit  well  next  season.  They  will,  however,  pro- 
vide an  early  supply  of  runners,  and  will  in  this 
way  well  repay  good  treatment. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

The  main  crops  of  Beet  and  Carrot  may  now  be 
lifted  and  stored  in  sand  for  the  winter.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  Beetroot,  as  if  the 
roots  are  injured  they  will  "  bleed  "  and  become 
worthless. 
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Main  Crop  Potatoes  also  must  be  lifted  and  stored 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Those  required  for  use 
before  Christmas  may  be  brought  into  the  store, 
but  the  latest  kinds  will  keep  in  much  better  con- 
dition in  clamps  in  the  field.  These  should  be  hned 
with  good  straw  and  covered  with  a  good  depth  ot 
earth  to  make  them  rain-  and  frost-proof.  It 
sprouting  boxes  are  to  hand,  it  is  distinctly  prefer- 
able to  select  the  "  seed  "  for  next  season  when  the 
crop  is  being  lifted,  rather  than  having  to  rely  on 
tubers  which  have  been  weakened  by  sprouting  in 
the  store  or  pit.  Store  the  "  seed  "  in  a  light,  airy 
shed  which  is  frost-  and  rat-proof. 

Cauliflowers  sown  last  month  for  the  earliest 
supplies  next  season  should  now  be  ready  to  ti-ans- 
plant  or  prick  out  into  a  cold  frame  or  some  posi- 
tion out-of-doors  where  protection  can  be  afforded 
them  during  severe  weather.  They  must  on  no 
account  be  coddled,  but  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  slow  and  sturdy  growth  which  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  cliill  winds  of  April,  when 
tliey  will  be  planted  out  in  the  garden. 

The  earthing  of  Celery  sliould  be  completed  l)y 
the  end  of  this  month.  Choose  a  dry  day  for  this 
work,  and  give  a  good  dressing  of  lime  or  soot  to 
ward  off  slugs  l)efore  adding  fresh  soil  to  the 
plants. 

iMidive  should  now  1)(>  lifted  and  closely  ])acked 
into  cold  frames,  where  a  i)ortion  at  a  time  may  be 
darkened  and  l)lanehed  r(>ady  for  use. 

A  further  planting  of  spring  Cabbage  may  l)e 
made  during  this  month.  These  will  follow  on  after 
those  planted  last  month,  and  will  carry  on  the 
supply  until  the  first  spring-sown  batch  is  ready 
for  c-utting. 

Continue  to  ply  tlie  hoe  l)etween  crops  of  Savoys 
and  other  winter  greens,  and  remove  the  bottom 
and  discoloured  leaves  from  Brussels  Sprout  plants 
to  encourage  the  sprouts  to  mature. 

Midland  and  Northern  Counties 

By  W.  RoBKRTS,  Gardener  to  J^ady  Emily  Bury, 
Charleville  Forest,   Tullamore,  King's  County. 

The    Fruit    Garden. 

Ai'i'LKS  and  Pears  as  they  become  fit  require  to  be 
gathered  in  and  stored,  selecting  those  that  fall 
easiest  first,  and  in  all  cas(>s  leave  them  on  the 
trees  as  long  as  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  do  so,  as  I 
find  they  colour  up  and  keep  much  better.  Apples 
at  present  are  almost  a  drug  on  the  market  com- 
])ared  with  the  last  few  seasons,  and  it  behoves 
any  one  with  any  to  dispose  of  to  select  and  store 
the  soundest  and  l)est  fruits  for  later  use.  using 
those  damaged  in  any  way  and  inferior  fruits  first. 
Preparation  for  the  planting,  lifting,  root-i)runing. 
&c.,  of  all  fruit  trees  should  be  made  and  begun  as 
soon  as  convenient,  as  the  work  is  much  easier  and 
better  done  at  this  time  of  year  before  the  ground 
gets  sodden.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  goorl 
heap  of  soil,  such  as  old  Tomato  soil,  leaf  mould, 
&(!.,  got  togetlier  and  mixed  in  some  open  shed, 
and  a  barrowful  or  so  will  be  foinid  very  useful  at 
either  operation.  Keep  the  hoe  going  amongst 
newly-planted  Strawberries,  make  good  misses,  and 
see  that  none  get  loose  in  the  ground;  keej) 
runners.  &c.,  off  older  plantations  and  mulch  where 
\\o\  already  done. 

Friiit  Houses. 

Late  vineries  with  fruit  hanging  will  re(|uire 
careful  attention  to  ventilation  and  at  inosi>lieric 
conditions,  and  also  to  decayed  herrie.'^,  (\:c.     Plenty 


of  air  at  all  times  except  during  wet  or  fog.  with  a 
gentle  heat  is,  of  course,  the  ideal  condition;  but 
where  the  latter  is  not  available  a  little  less  air 
and,  if  possible,  drier  conditions  are  the  best. 
Peach  houses,  both  early  and  late,  are  best  kept 
fully  open,  and  if  still  carrying  foliage  an  occa- 
sional drenching  with  hose  or  syringe  will  benefit, 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  borders  do  not 
l)ecome  dry.  Any  lifting,  root  pruning.  &c..  is  best 
performed  before  the  leaves  are  quite  all  off,  and 
if,  when  finished,  the  house  is  kept  a  bit  closer  and 
tlie  trees  syringed  several  times  daily,  the  pros- 
I)ects  of  a  crop  next  season  are  very  much  improved. 
Tomatoes  in  late  houses  require  uuieh  the  same 
treatment  as  recommended  for  late  Grapes,  with 
ratlier  more  artificial  heat  if  possible,  and  of  course 
drier  conditions  of  the  roots;  and  the  same  applies 
to  late  Melons,  which,  by  the  way.  have  done  very 
well  this  ^ason  owing  to  the  amount  of  sinishine 
we  have  had.  I  have  not  seen  any  records  re  the 
latter,  but  would  think  it  should  compare  very 
favourably  with  a  long  period. 

The  Kitchen  G.\ri)en. 

Let  there  be  no  delay  lifting  all  Potatoes,  as 
everything  is  against  leaving  them  longer  in  the 
ground.  If  sheds  are  available  tliey  can  be  placed 
under  cover  and  sorted  later  during  l)ad  weatlier ; 
otherwise,  place  in  heaps  and  c-over  as  best  you 
can.  A  little  straw  and  sheets  of  corrugated  iron 
make  a  capital  temporary  arrangement.  Beetroot 
should  also  be  lifted  and  stored  in  sand.  This  re- 
quires careful  handling,  and  is  very  easily  damaged 
by  frost  on  some  soils. 

Continue  to  earth  up  Celery  during  dry  weather. 
Where  it  is  intended  to  have  Rhubarl)  and  Seakale 
fit  for  use  by  Christmas,  a  start  should  l^e  made  at 
once  by  lifting  a  few  crowns  and  stools ;  the  latter 
are  best  when  left  exposed  for  a  few  weeks  before 
required.  A  second  plantation  of  spring  Cabbage 
should  be  made  at  once  to  enable  the  i)lants  to 
become  established  before  frost  sets  in.  Select 
good,  firm  groimd,  but  do  not  apply  fresh  manure, 
as  it  does  more  harm  than  good  l)y  making  them 
grow  soft  and  unable  to  stand  the  winter.  Those 
put  out  last  month  may  be  lightly  moulded  up  if 
large  enough.  If  not.  keep  the  soil  stirred  l)etween 
rows  mitil  they  are.  Remove  Lettuce,  Cauliflowers. 
&c.,  to  cold  frames  or  sheltered  places  for  early 
spring  and  summer  supplies.  Burn  all  refuse  on 
vacant  ])lots 

The   Flower  (iARUEN. 

Lift  Begonias  before  frost  damages  them.  Spread 
them  out  in  some  cool  liouse  or  frame,  and  when 
the  stems  drop  off  store  them  in  any  dry  frost- 
proof shed,  mixing  some  dry  bog-mould  or  sand 
among  them. 

Geranium  and  otlier  cuttings  should  now  be  re- 
moved indoors;  give  plenty  of  air  and  keej)  on  the 
dry  side.  A  good  many  old  plants  nuiy  also  l)e 
lifted  and  placed  in  pots  or  bo.xes.  Shortening 
the  shoots  will  be  found  very  useful  for  stock  i)ur- 
poses.  Wallfiowers,  Myosotis,  and  innumera])le 
other  subjects,  also  Bulbs,  may  be  planted  out  as 
the  summer  l)edding  begins  to  look  unsightly; 
borders  and  shrul)beries  to  be  ke])t  cleaned  up  as 
they  die  down,  and  any  alterations  noted  for  next 
season.  liCnives  will  now  become  troublesome  on 
lawns  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  should  be  cleaned 
up,  thougli  I  liave  met  those  who  like  to  see  them  on 
the  walks,  <Scc.,  for  autinnnal  effect.  The  trouble 
is  that  they  will  luit  stay  where  you  want  tliem. 
Be  ])re])ared  to  ])rot('et  any  delicate  shrubs,  and 
attend  to  any  faulty  sujiports  or  stakes  in  antici- 
]>ation  of  usual   winter  gales  nnd  eutling  wiiids. 
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The   Vegetable    Products  'Committee 

IRISH     BRANCH 

President— The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Headfort. 
Hon.  Secretary— Sir  Frederick  W.  Moore,  N.BJ.A. 
Hon.  Treasurer— D.  L.  Bamsay,  J.P. 


With  the  recognition  and  approval  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  the  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  COMMITTEE 
has  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  LORD  CHARLES 
BERESFORD  for  supplying  Vegetables,  Fruit,  Jam.  &Cm  to  the 
NORTH  SEAj  FLEET,  in  connection  with  which  the  IRISH 
BRANCH  has  been  registered  at  the  Head  Offices,  London, 
and  through  whom  all  enquiries  respecting  Ireland's  con- 
tributions to  the  project  should  be  made. 

**  The  most  ample  expression  of  our  thankfulner<8  can 
nmvr  repay  the  debt  which  the  people  of  these-lslands  owe  to 
the  gallant  Officers  and  men  of  the  Navy,  u^ho,  by  their  cease- 
less vigil  on  the  danger-strowrn  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  are 
nrtaintalning  us  In  comparative  peace  and  quiet." 

The  Committee  of  the  Irish  Branch  appeal  for  help  in  main- 
tainingy  as  far  as  possible,  regular  supplies  to  the  NAVAL 
BASE  allocated  to  them,  both  by  Gifts  of  Vegetable  Pro- 
ducts and  contributions  of  money  to  supplement  the  supplies 
by  purchase  in  the  Market.  Such  gifts  are  urgently  required 
to  keep  up  the  supply  during  the  trying  winter  months. 

The  Hon.  Secretaries  invite  enquiries,  and  will  be  pleased  to  give  in- 
formation and  particulars  as  to  forwarding  gifts,  on  application. 
Remittances  to  be  made   to  MR,  D.  L.  RAMSAY. 

Offices  of  the  Boyal  Horticoltural  Society  of  Ireland 

5  MOLESWORTH  STREET.  DUBLIN 
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Notes  on  Native  Ferns  and  their  Cultivation* 


Bv  Pi.  Lloyd  Praeger,  B.A.,  B.E. 


I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  articles  by 
H.  C.  D.  on  "  Fern  Growing  ''  which  recently 
appeared  in  this  journal,  and  they  have  set  me 
thinking  about  a  group  of  plants  which  are  very 
old  favourites.  I  well  remember  how,  at  the  age 
of    fourteen,    spending    a    summer    month    at 


ing  and  long  days  spent  Fern  hunting — chiefly 
in  Ireland,  with  that  veteran  Fern  lover,  VV.  H. 
Phillips,  of  Belfast,  and  also  for  one  glorious 
fortnight  in  Devonshire  with  E.  J.  Lowe  and 
Col.  A.  M.  Jones. 

The  British  Isles  are  not  rich  in  Ferns  as  com- 


i'holo  by] 


Viburnum  tomkntosum   plicatum 
at  Mount  Usher.  Co.  Wieklow. 


ir.  E.  Tn-rilhU-k 


Ambleside,  my  mind  was  torn  by  the  rival  at- 
tractions of  fishing  and  of  ferns — both  of  which 
force  themselves  on  one's  attention  in  that  de- 
lectable region.  I  decided  then  in  favour  of  Fern^ 
and  never  have  regretted  my  choice  :  so  far  as 
the  British  species  are  concerned,  I  have  been 
ever  faithful  to  my  first  love.  If  I  now  inflict 
some  rather  casual  notes  on  the  readers  of  Irish 
Gardening,  I  must  plead  in  excuse  the  pleasure 
it  gives  to  recall  early  experiments  in  Fern  grow- 


pared  to  many  warmer  and  damper  regions. 
Some  44  species  are  foimd  in  our  islands,  of 
which  33  are  Irish.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
native  Fern  flora  is  varied  in  composition,  con- 
taining examples  of  most  of  the  sections  into 
which  the  Fern  woi'ld  has  been  divided  by 
botanists,  and  including,  in  the  Eoyal  Fern', 
Moonwort  and  Adder 's-tongue  representatives 
of  some  of  the  most  ancient  races  of  Ferns  now 
left  upon  the  globe.     In  studying  our  native 
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Ferns,  then,  we  are  dealing  with  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  Fern  population  of  the  earth. 

Again,  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  culti- 
vation, our  Ferns  offer  a  very  varied  assortment. 
They  include  species  like  the  Killarney  Fern, 
requiring  continual  shade  and  great  moisture; 
plants  of  dry  walls,  like  the  Spleenworts ;  lime- 
lovers,  like  the  Limestone  Polypody;  lime- 
haters,  like  the  Hard  Fern;  swamp  plants,  like 
the  Marsh  Fern;  pasture  plants,  like  the 
Adder 's-tongue.  The  Sea  Spleenwort  is  found 
within  the  influence  of  salt  spray,  though  this 
spells  death  to  most  Ferns;  the  Woodsias  are 
confined  to  alpine  rocks.  There  is  plenty  of 
opportunity  for  the  clever  cultivator. 

However,  Ferns  as  a  whole  are  certainly 
singularly  easy  plants  to  grow,  and  the  native 
species  as  a  whole  are  no  exception  to  the  ride  : 
but  a  few  are  more  difficult.  How  often  does 
one  see  a  healthy  plant  of  the  Sea  Spleenwort 
save  on  its  native  rocks?  The  problem  of  grow- 
ing this  Fern  is  one  to  which  I  have  no  solution 
to  offer.  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  treatment  witli 
plants  obtained  with  their  root  system  complete 
(generally  no  easy  thing) — planting  in  rock- 
chinks,  watering  or  spraying  with  slightly  salt 
water,  growing  it  damp,  growing  it  dry,  or  in 
deep  shade,  or  in  full  sun:  sometimes  it  lived, 
more  often  it  died.  I  tried  raising  it  from 
spores,  but  no  plants  appeared.  I'erhaps  some 
of  my  readers  can  enlighten  my  ignorance  as 
to  its  requirements.  Near  the  sea  it  grows 
naturally  in  all  kinds  of  situations — in  semi- 
darkness  in  caves,  as  at  Howth ;  on  the 
storm-swept,  dry  walls  of  the  old  church  on 
St.  l*atrick's  Island,  f)ff  Skerries;  and  1  remem- 
ber glorious  tufts,  a  yard  across,  bearing  a 
couple  of  hundred  fi'onds  over  two  feet  in 
length,  in  shallow  hollows  of  flat  rocks  nvnv 
Castletown  Berehaxcn,  fully  open  to  the  sum- 
mer sun. 

That  a  salty  atmosphere  is  not  altogether 
essential  to  its  growth  is  shown  l)y  its  occur- 
rence beside  the  Upper  l^ake  at  Killarney — oni' 
of  the  very  few  inland  localities  known ;  yet  .-i 
mild  climate  such  as  prevails  there  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  replacing  the  maritime  conditions 
in  a  general  way,  foi-  in  still  milder  climates, 
such  as  those  of  Madeira  or  Bemriuda,  it  is  found 
by  the  sea,  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  confined  to 
the  coast.  In  cultivation  close,  moist  con- 
ditions imdoubtedly  fjffer  the  best  chance  of 
success. 

Another  difticult  pl.iut  is  the  Moonworl, 
BotrijcJiium  hmurhi .  It  is  native  on  heathy 

ground,  and  is  not  hy  any  means  so  rare  as  is 
often  thought,  being  easily  passed  over.  Plants 
carefully  dug  up,  with  a  good  bail  of  peaty 
loam  undisturbed,  have  lived  for  one  or  at  most 
two   seasons.      But   so   many   of   these    heath 


plants  are  semi-parasites  or  saprophytes,  or 
dependent  on  the  continued  activities  of  some 
mycorhizic  fungus  infesting  their  roots,  that  one 
is  inclined  to  suspect  some  difticulty  of  that  sort 
in  connection  with  the  rather  mysterious  Moon- 
wort  . 

Its  ally,  the  Adder's-tongue,  Oph'uujloHHun} 
vuhjatutu ,  gives  no  trouble,  though  existing 
naturally  under  similai-  conditions.  As  in  the 
]\Ioonwort,  the  plant  consists  of  an  annual 
undergro\md  bud  suri-ounded  by  a  bunch  of 
fleshy  roots.  Dug  up  with  a  ball  of  loam  round 
it,  it  forms  an  easy  pot  plant.  1  have  grown 
plants  for  ten  years. 

The  Pai'sley  Fern,  Crii\tto(jr(nnme  crispa,  is  a 
trouble  to  many  people,  though  occasionally  i 
fine  clump  may  be  seen  on  a  half-shady  rock- 
ery. On  the  Irish  mountains,  where  the  plant 
is  curiously  rare  and  stunted,  it  is  foimd  in  rock- 
chinks  ;  but  in  the  English  Lake  District  it 
grows  like  grass.  It  is  worth  noting,  however, 
that  even  there  it  chooses  its  habitat  carefully. 
It  is  seldom  seen  quite  in  the  open,  but  delights 
to  grow  fi'inging  a  boulder,  with  its  crown 
tucked  away  far  in- under  the  stone,  beyond  the 
reach  of  excessive  heat  or  cold,  drought  or  wet. 
]'rrbum  sap.  !  But  even  on  open  rockwoik  in 
half  shade  one  may  often  see  a  good  chnui)  in 
cultivation. 

The  well-known  Killarney  Fern  (TricliuiHaiirs 
fddicatis)  and  its  relatives  the  two  Filmy  Ferns 
(HymcnojihyUiiiii  tunhruhjcnsc  and  H.  uni- 
hiteraJc),  which  are  naturally  plants  of  deep 
shade  and  moist  rocks,  offer  no  difficidties  when 
these  conditions  are  given  them  ;  but  one  often 
sees  them  grown  under  an  excess  of  moisture 
and  shade,  giving  the  plants  an  imnatural  and 
less  interesting  appearance,  and  making  them 
limp  and  barren.  Planted  in  huimis  and  stones 
w  itliout  a  bell-glass  in  a  moist  frame,  protected 
from  frost,  they  grow  compact  and  crisp,  and 
l)ca!-  in  abundance  their  interesting  little  utn- 
shaj)ed  fruit-vessels.  In  the  garden  of  Sir  John 
lif)ss  of  Bladensburg,  at  Eostrevoi',  a  cDuple  of 
small  plants  of  the  Killarney  1\mii  have  bt-en 
grown  in  a  damp  corner  in  the  open  for  some 
years,  and  though  they  have  not  made  inucli  .if 
it,  yet  they  have;  not  been  killed. 

Thei'e  is  one  interesting  point  about  //.  uni 
Idtcntic  which  is  not,  T  think,  generally  known 
— that  it  can  on  occasion  continue  for  sevei'al 
seasons  growth  fiom  the  tip  of  the  fiond,  as  the 
clind)ing  Ferns  do.  1  got  fronds  to  cf)ntinue 
gi'owth  in  this  way  for  ff)ur  successive  seasons, 
the  fronds  lieing  event  iiallx  nine  inches  in 
length. 

The  Maidenhair  ( Ail'tmil inti  Ca piUus-]'('tirris) 
is  dependent,  I  think,  solel\  on  the  absence  of 
frost:  if  that  can  be  secured,  the  plant  may  be 
grown  in  a  chink  in  the  ofx^n.      Its  abundance 
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and  luxuriance  on  the  limestone  pavements  of 
Clare  show  sufficiently  that  it  fears  neither 
wind  nor  a  certain  amount  of  sun. 

With  the  Hard  Pern  {Blechnuni  Spicant), 
^^■hK■h  is  so  often  brought  into  the  garden  onlv 
to  die,  the  case  is  very  simple.  Alone  among 
British  Ferns,  it  cannot  endure  lime.  Give  it 
a  hme-free  soil,  and  it  offers  no  difficulty. 

While  a  good  many  of  our  native  Ferns— the 
Oak    Fern,    Beech    Fern,    Mountain    Buckler 
Fern,    and    Green    Spleenwort,    for   example- 
favour    mountain    regions,     five    species— the 
Alpme    Polypody    (Pol ij podium  alpestrc),    the 
two  Woodsias  (TF.  ilvensis  and  W.  hyperborea), 
the  Holly  Fern  (Polystichuni  Lonchitls)  and  the 
Mountain  Bladder  Fern  (Cystopteris  montana) 
are  really  alpine  in  habitat,  being  confined  to 
tlie  higher  mountain  ranges  of  Wales,  the  Lake 
District,  or    Scotland— the    Hollv    Fern    alone 
occurring  in  Ireland  (west  coast  "from  Donegal 
occasionally  to  Kerry).     All  of  these  are  quite 
amenable  to  cultivation  in  the  open,  and  offer 
no  difficulty. 

Only  one  British  Fern  is  a  true  swamp  plant 
—the    Marsh    Fern    (Lastrea  Thelpyteris)       It 
likes  ground  as  wet  as  it  can  get  it,  and  in  many 
places  its  creeping  rhizomes  are  under  water  for 
lialt  the  year.     But  in  the  garden  it  demands 
no  exceptional  treatment.     Indeed,  in  niv  rock 
garden  a  bit  of  it   appeared  among  Anthi/llis 
Montana,  a  hairy  plant  of  Mediterranean  type 
requiring  abundance  of  sun  and  drainage    and 
accustomed  at  home  to  semi-desert  condition^ 
llus  ill-assorted  pair  grew  together  amicably  in 
a  vei^-  dry  spot  for  years,  till  at  last  an  excep- 
tional   drought    was    too    much  for   the    Marsh 
iern. 


A  Selection  of  Flowering  Shrubs 
for    Planting   now* 

Shrubs  are  so  numerous  nowadays  that  the 
beginner  is  apt  to  become  confused  in  trvinc. 
to  make  a  selection.  "     ° 

It  depends  entirely,  of  course,  what  object  is 
m  view  when  the  selection  is  being  made  It 
Js  quite  possible  to  choose  all  evergreens  and 
yet  have  a  great  variety,  if  the  position  requires 
evergreens;  or  the  aim  may  be  to  get  a  fine 
colour  effect  from  the  leaves  in  autumn  in 
which  case  the  species  chosen  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  remarkable  for  their  flowers.  Fruits, 
too,  and  coloured  shoots  are  not  always  pro- 
duced by  the  shrubs  with  the  most  attractive 
flowers. 

The  following,  however,  are  chosen  for  their 
flowers,  though  some  bear  attractive  fruits,  and 
have  good  autumn  foliage  :  — 

Abelia  floribiinda  is  a  most   attractive   ever- 


green species  from  Mexico,  but  requires  the 
shelter  of  a  wall  in  all  but  the  most  favoured 
parts  of  Ireland;  nevertheless,  the  lon^  pen- 
dulous, tubular,  rosy -red  flowers  are  '  most 
attractive,  and  it  is  worth  a  place  on  a  wall 
M-heve  many  less  worthy  plants  are  often  accom- 
modated. 

Abelia  cliinensis  is  quite  hardy,  and  is  a  mo.st 
useful  species,  flowering  throughout  summer 
and  autumn,  the  ilowers  being  white  and 
fragrant  It  is  partly  evergreen,  but  loses 
many  ot  the  leaves  in  winter. 

Berberis  Darwinii,  a  native  of  Chili,  cannot 
be  omitted  from  any  selection  of  flowering 
shrubs.  In  addition  to  being  evergreen  it  pro° 
duces  m  April  and  May  abundance  of  'golden- 
yellow  blossoms  of  rare  beauty.  This  species 
often  bears  a  good  crop  of  blue  berries  in 
autumn,  which  afford  a  ready  means  of  pro- 
pagation. 

Berberis  stenophyJIa  is  a  hybrid  of  B  Dar- 
winii and  a  small  species  called  B.  empetrifolia 
It  IS  by  many  considered  the  finest  of  all  the 
Barberries,  and  is  certainly  a  magnificent 
flowering  shrub.  Forming  a  mass  of  slender 
shoots  furnished  with  small  leaves,  a  well-grown 
plant  makes  a  striking  picture  in  April  and 
early  May  when  densely  covered  with  l)eautiful 
deep  yellow  flowers. 

Buddleias     are     useful    late     summer     and 
autumn  flowering  shrubs,  and  should  be  pruned 
hard    back    in    spring.      The    most   useful    for 
general  planting  are  the  selected    varieties    of 
.  B.      variabUis,      which,     according     to     some 
botanists,  should  be  called  B.   Davidii.     Good 
soil  is  necessary,  and  free  exposure  to  sun  and 
air  IS  essential,  othenvise  the  long  shoots  are 
unable  to  support  the  terminal  flower  racemes. 
The  best  varieties  are  B.  variabdis  VeiteJiiana, 
B.    var:    magnifica,    B.    var.    aiupla,    but   new 
varieties  are  being  raised  from  seeds,   and  im- 
t)rovements  are  likely   to  take  place.'     All  the 
best  forms  have"  flowers  of  shades  of  violet  or 
purple. 

Ceanoihus  is  an  American  genus  of  evergreen 
and  deciduous  shrubs ;  of  great  value  either  for 
\^alls,  beds,  or  borders.  The  evergreen  species 
mostly  flower  in  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
are  excellent  wall  plants,  though  all  may  be 
grown  in  sheltered  sites  in  the  open  in  Ireland. 
Ceanoihus  papillosus  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive;  very  fine  as  a  wall  plant,  but 
thriving  in  sunny,  sheltered  shrubberies.  The 
leaves  are  warty  on  the  upper  surface,  hence 
the  specific  name;  and  the  flowers,  produced 
in  racemes,  are  a  pleasing  light  blue. 

Ceanoihus  thysiflorus  is  one  of  the  stronger 
growers,  reaching  quite  15  feet  in  the  open, 
and  bears  in  June  numerous  clusters  of  blue 
flowers,  a  good  bush  making  a  fine  show. 
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C.  tliysiflorus  griseus,  a  variety  with  larger 
leaves  and  paler  flowers,  is  equally  vigorous  in 
growth,  but  not  quite  so  hardy,  thoug-h  flourish- 
ing in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  Where  there  is 
room  for  only  one,  the  former  should  be  ]iro- 
ferred. 

CeanothiiK     Vcitrliidnufi,     a     supposed    C'ali- 


cases  are  of  great  beaut}".  In  very  few  cases 
are  the  flowers  conspicuously  showy,  but 
Cotnucaster  midti flora  is  well  worth  planting 
as  a  flowering  shrub.  As  om-  illustration  shows, 
the  branches  are  pendulous,  and  when  clothed 
in  June  with  many  clusters  of  white  flowers 
the  effect  is  verv  fine. 


I'holo    hjl]  CoTONEASTEil    Al  ULTIILOKA  ['•' 

in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 


E.   Tmithlrk 


fornian  species,  is  a  slunil)  of  the  greatest  merit, 
with  attractive  bright-green  leaves,  and  bear- 
ing in  early  summer  beautiful  dark-blue  flowers. 
It  makes  a  beautiful  jilant  on  a  wall.  l)ut  in 
sunny  positions,  sheltered  from  cold  winds, 
makes  a  handsome  bush  in  the  open,  though 
an  extra  severe  winter  may  damage  it  considci  - 
ably. 

Cotonraatcrs  are  now  very  nnmei'ous,  and 
the  genus  as  a  whole  is  a  very  fine  one.  .\ 
large  pi-oportion  of  them  are  evergreens,  useful 
in  a  varietv  of  wavs,  while  the  fruits  in  many 


Cijdonia  joponira  in  one  or  other  of  its  many 
forms  cannot  i)e  omitted  from  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  shrubs.  Although  well  suited  for  grow- 
ing against  a  wall,  it  llourishcs  also  in  the  oj)en, 
and  enjoys  abundance  of  sunshine.  Many  of 
the  finest  specimens  we  have  seen  receive  j)rac- 
tically  no  pruning,  tluiugh  in  many  instances 
summer  pruning  of  the  young  growths,  after 
the  manner  of  treating  aj)ple  trees,  is  beneficial. 
'File  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters,  and  are 
usually  large  and  showy,  varying  from  pure 
white  to  deep  scarlet.      The   ^•nl•iety  ulvdVifi  has 
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pure  white  flowers,  and  KnapJiill  Scaiict  deep 
ci-imson,  while  many  intermediate  shades  are 
offered  by  nurserymen. 

Cijtlsus  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  Brooms, 
a  family  of  much  importance  among  flowering 
shrubs.  Apart  from  the  i)rostrate  species  and 
hybrids  more  suitable  for  the  Rock  Garden,  the 
best  for  general  planting  are  Cytisus  aJlnts,  the 


Daphnes  are  ever  popular,  and  none  is  more 
to  be  recommended  for  general  planting  than 
the  common  "  iNIezereon  "  Daphne  Mezcreuin, 
with  purplish-red  flowers,  very  early  in  the 
year. 

There  is  also  a  charming  pure  white  variety, 
and  one  with  deeper-coloured  flowers  than  the 
type. 


white  Broom,  a  plant  of  rare  effect  when 
wreathed  in  its  pure  white  blossoms  in  -May. 
C.  DaJIiinoiei,  a  beautiful  'hybrid,  with  rosy- 
pink  flowers  of  great  beauty  ;C.  prcscox,  another 
hybrid,  with  pale  3'ellow  flowers,  and  C.  pur- 
gans,  with  rich,  deep  yellow  flowers. 

C.  Scopariiis,  the  common  wild  Broom,  is 
well  known  and  admired,  and  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  desirable  varieties,  among  them  being 
snJphiircus,  often  called  the  ^loonlight  Broom, 
a  rather  low-spreading  form,  with  sulphur- 
yellow  flowers;  and  C.  Scop.  Andreanus,  a 
striking  variety,  with  flowers  a  fine  combina- 
tion of  yellow  and  rich  crimson. 


DicrviUaa  are  still  commonly  known  as 
Weigelia,  but  the  former  name  is  correct.  The 
wild  species  are  now  largely  superseded  in 
gardens  by  named  varieties  or  hybrids.  They 
are  summer  flowering  shrubs,  the  flowers  being 
l)orn  on  shoots  of  the  previous  year.  Among 
the  more  desirable  are  Eva  Rathke,  dark 
crimson;  Abel  Caniere,  rosy  crimson;  Con- 
qiiete,  deep  pink;  Madam  1  eniuine,  white, 
becoming  pink  later;  Floreal,  soft  rose; 
Bouquet  Ruse,  satiny  rose  flowers,  and  many 
.others. 

Escallonias  are  excellent  shrubs,  mostly  ever- 
green, and  free  flowering.     Where  only  a  limited 
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number  can  be  grown  the  best  are  E.  lajiglcij- 
ensis,  flowers  ros}'  carmine;  E.  edinensls,  with 
larger  flowers,  paler  in  colour;  and  E.  Dona  id 
Seedling,  an  attractive  shrub,  flowers  wliite, 
suffused  i^ink. 

Forsytliias  are  always  admired,  flowering,  as 
they  do,  in  March  and  April.  F.  suspenf^a, 
with  its  long,  slender  shoots,  is  an  eminently 
graceful  shrub,  and  bears  abundantly  its  golden 
yellow  flowers.  A  magnificent  form,  of  recent 
introduction,  is  F.  siisi>ensa  Furtunei  airocaiiUs, 
with  strong,  stiff  shoots,  which  are  dark  purple 
in  colour,  and  bear  beautiful,  large,  clear  yellow 
flowers. 

F.  intermedia  densijloia  and  F.  iiiirnnrdid 
spcetaJ'ilis  are  two  free-flowering  s1imi1)s  oI  ex- 
ceptional merit,  and  ought  to  be  included  \\here 
possible. 

Genisias  are  allied  to  Cijtisus,  and,  like  the 
latter,  enjoy  the  common  name  of  "  Jiroom." 
In  some  cases,  however,  they  make  larger 
specimens,  and  one  or  two  are  useful  for  late 
flowering. 

G.(ietlinrit-^i>i,  the  Mount  Etna  Broom,  grows 
into  a  large  specimen,  over  15  feet  high,  but 
should  be  well  cut  back  for  several  years  after 
flowering  or  in  spring,  to  keep  it  bushy  as  long 
as  i)ossible,  the  tendency  being  for  it  to  become 
leggy  and  wind-smashed.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duceil  in  Jidy. 

(I.cinerca  grows  uji  to  10  feet,  forming  leafy 
twigs,  and  bearing  clusters  of  yellow  ilowers  in 
sunnner. 

(J.  tinctoria  elatiur  is  a  desirable  variety  of 
the  common  ])yer's  Greenwood,  and  grows 
3  to  4  feet  hig^h,  bearing  in  late  summer  and 
autumn  terminal  racemes  of  yellow  flowers. 

G.  virgata  is  a  useful  species,  thriving  in  thin 
woods  and  half-shady  j>laces,  though  (piite 
happy  in  fidl  sun.  Tt  will  grow  up  to  10  feet 
high,  and  bears  short  racemes  of  bright  j'ellow 
flowers  from  July  onwards. 

itydranged  panicidata,  and  its  sterile  form, 
grandifioid,  ai'e  desirable  autumn  flowering 
shrubs,  rejoicing  in  rich  soil.  The  iuuucuse 
inflorescences  of  whitt;  flowers  tttinin.itc  tlu' 
current  year's  growth,  hence  the  shoots  should 
be  pruned  back  in  spring. 

Mdgmdias  are  among  the  choicest  of  llowcr- 
ing  shrubs  and  trees.  The  many  forms  of  tlir 
hybrid  M.  Hdidangrdna  are  all  of  merit,  and 
make  a  fine  ^liow  in  April  if  lucky  enougli  to 
escape  spring  frost.  The  flowers  are  large, 
white,  stained  on  the  outside  of  the  petals  with 
purple,  the  colouration  varying  in  depth  in 
different  forms;  some  of  the  l)est  offered  in 
catalogues  are  N<>rJ)crti,  Hperioiid,  and  Alc.ran- 
drina. 

Where  space  is  liiniti'd,  and  only  one  Mag- 
nolia can    be  grown,    .1/.   i^tcUnln    lias   mncli   to 


recommend  it.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
freely  jjroduced  when  the  j^lant  is  doing  well. 
It  should  be  planted  in  shelter,  and  shaded 
from  the  morning  sun,  as  frosts  in  the  end  of 
JNIarch  and  early  April  frequently  ruin  the  dis- 
play. 

Olcarida  are  fairly  numerous  in  gardens,  but 
for  L;eut'ral  planting,  0.  maerodonld ,  with  large, 
prickly  margined  leaves  and  corymbs  of  white 
flowers;  0.  Hciastii,  small  oval  leaves,  and 
coi'ymbs  of  white  flowers  in  August;  and  O. 
stelluUitd,  with  longer,  narrow  leaves,  and  pure 
wliite  Mowers  in  April,  are  niost  to  be  i-ecom- 
mcndcd. 

I'li'ilddclph  dt^e»,  so  counnonly  called  "  Moek 
Oranges,"  are  general  ta\(>urites,  and  here 
again,  whei'e  space  is  limiliMl,  the  hybrids  are 
generally  to  be  preferred  to  tlir  wild  species, 
as  many  of  them  are  less  rampant  in  growth, 
and  may  be  kept  to  reasoiudjle  limits  by  annual 
pruning,  yet  continue  to  flower  freely.  Some 
useful  and  ornamental  sorts  are — F.  Lcnioinei 
erectus,  AvaUincJie , BaiDUr i r ,  Bouquet  Blanc, 
Manteau  d'Heruiine,  Maiit  iUune,  Rosace  and 
\'iiic  Ldctiv:  all  have  white,  or  cieani}'  white, 
flowers,  and  often  semi-double. 

Frunus  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  Plums, 
Cherries,  &c.,  and  many  charming  pUmts  arc 
contained  in  the  genus.  Confining  ourselves  to 
the  more  or  less  shrubby  spt'cies,  the  following 
can  be  recommended: — rrdiiuH  triloba  ji.  pi., 
bearing  charming  double  ])ink  ilowers  on  shoots 
of  the  previous  year  in  early  .\pril ;  F.  japonica 
fi.  pl.^  in  both  pink  and  white,  in  Apiil;  /'. 
ioniciiiond,  bearing  innumerable  white  jiink- 
tinted  flowers,  in  March;  F.  suhhirtcUa  and  F. 
niicrolcpis  are  both  delightful  sjx'cies,  flowering 
abundantly,  but  eventually  becoming  small 
trees. 

Fgrus  is  well  known  as  the  botanical  name 
of  the  Apple.  Not  many  of  the  species  can  be 
called  shrid)s,  but  /'.  itigrn  has  white  Ilowers  in 
.May  followed  by  black  fruits  in  autunni  ;  in 
addition,  the  leaves  take  good  autumn  tints. 

F.  fiorihundd ,  P.  schiederhni,  I'.  Toringo, 
and  others  form  small  bushy  ti'ees,  and  are  of 
great  beauty,  where  space  can  be  spai'ed  for 
them. 

Spdrlliun  juiiccdni,  tlie  Si)anish  Broom,  is 
in\aluable  in  all  gardens;  its  clear  yellow 
Ilowers  ])roduced  iri  succession  for  many  months 
in  summer  and  autumn.  Tt  nuist  be  pruned 
well  for  a  few  years  or  it  beconu's  leggy,  and 
requires  staking. 

Spirtcd.s  arc  legion,  l)ut  a  few  only  of  the 
best  are  retjuii'ed  in  most  gardens.  The  follow- 
ing are  recommended: — Spira'a  argiita,  bear- 
ing abundance  of  pure  white  flowers  in  early 
spring;  Sp.  Aitchisoiii,  long,  feathei'v  plumes 
of    white    flowers,    in    August;    Hp.    Inddenia, 
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round  clusters  of  white  tlowers,  in  June;  Sp. 
discolor,  a  tall,  branching  shrub,  with  plumes 
of  creamy  white  tlowers,  in  July  and  Aiigust ; 
Sp.  japonirn  Anthomj  ^^'aicl•^:l■,  with  flat 
cor\mbs  of  carmine  flowers  in  August  and 
September;  >S/*.  prunifoUa  fi-  /'?•,  double  white 
tiowers  in  April;  and  Sp.  Van  HouHei,  a 
vigorous  leafy  shrub,  bearing  clusters  of  white 
tlowers  in  June. 

Sijrinya  is  the  little-known  botanical  name 
of  the  Lilacs.  Some  of  the  wild  species  are 
attractive,  but  for  the  average  garden  the 
named  varieties,  now  so  numerous  in  nursery 
catalogues,  are  best.  The  following  is  a  selec- 
tion : — Single  flowered,  Marie  L('(jr(iije,  white; 
Leon  Siiuo>i,  rose;  Ecau))iur,  dark  reddish 
])urple ;  Pasteur,  large  flowers,  wine  red. 
Double — Mad.  Casimir  Perricr,  creamy  white; 
Mad.  Lcnioine,  white;  Cliarles  tiargeni,  violet 
mauve;  Edouard  Andre,  rose;  and  Victor 
Leinoinc,  lilac-mauve. 

Vihurniims  are  numerous,  but  the  best  for 
general  planting  is  T'.  tonieyiiosuin  pJicatum, 
which,  as  shown  in  ovn-  illustration,  is  a  shrid) 
of  exceptional  merit,  bearing  numerous  trusses 
of  pure  white  tlowers  in  June  or  earlv  Jidv. 

Cottagers  1   Grow  Your    Own 
Apples. 

NoAV,  that  planting  time  for  all  classes  of  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  is  at  hand,  a  few  words  of  ad- 
vice to  cottagers  and  owners  of  small  gardens 
may  not  be  amiss,  especially  to  those  who  look 
upon  fruit  as  an  essential  article  of  diet ;  and 
I  think  it  is  quite  recognised  that  the  general 
public  now  thoroughly  realise  that  fruit,  and 
especially  apples,  are  a  valuable,  and  should  be 
an  economical,  food.  I  add  the  foregoing  re- 
mark in  case  some  one  should  quote  me  market 
prices  for  first  grade  fruit;  and  certainly  the 
prices  of  late  years  have  been  almost  prohibitive 
except  to  those  blessed  with  ample  means. 
Hence  my  advice — Grow  your  own  Apples. 

It  matters  not  how  small  your  garden  is  if  the 
proper  class  of  tree  is  planted. 

Many  times,  of  late  years,  I  have  been  asked 
by  allotment  holders  and  owners  of  small 
gardens  to  advise  them  about  the  planting, 
pruning,  Arc,  of  fruit  trees,  and  almost  invari- 
ably I  foimd  that  small  gardens  had  been 
planted  indiscriminately  with  standard  or  half- 
standard  trees,  with  tlae  result  that  in  a  few 
years  practically  half  of  the  ground  was  ren- 
dered useless  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetable 
crops. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of 
espalier  and  cordon-trained  Apple  trees;  these, 


properly  jjlauted  and  well  looked  after  in  regard 
to  pruning,  training,  &c.,  are  both  decorative 
and  useful.  They  take  up  very  little  room  in  the 
garden,  are  easily  trained,  pruned,  and  sprayed, 
and  all  the  work  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of 
a  ladder.  Assuming  that  the  garden  to  be 
planted  with  espalier  and  cordons  is  devoid  of 
walls  or  wire  fences,  all  that  is  required  is  a  few 
well-seasoned  oak  posts,  about  7  feet  long,  and 
a  roll  of  ordinary  fencing  wire. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  garden  is  round, 
square,  or  oval;  knock  in  the  posts  4  yards  apart 
and  2^  feet  in  the  ground,  all  round  the  garden, 
leaving,  say,  two  or  three  open  spaces  for  con- 
venience in  getting  in  and  out  of  the  vegetable 
garden. 

After  the  posts  have  been  "  well  and  truly 
})lanted,"  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  drive  in 
strong  staples  in  the  posts  every  12  inches,  then 
draw  a  length  of  wire  through  each  staple,  and 
by  means  of  a  few  wire  strainers  draw  quite 
taut.     The  trees  may  now  be  planted. 

I  am  in  favour  of  planting  both  espalier  and 
cordon  trained  trees,  so  I  should  plant,  say, 
one  half  with  espalier  and  the  other  half  with 
cordons. 

The  espaliers,  owing  to  their  having  more 
room  for  top  growth  than  single  cordons,  live  to 
a  greater  age,  and  continue  to  bear  good  fruit 
long  after  a  single  cordon  is  exhausted.  On  the 
other  hand,  cordons  come  into  full  bearing  much 
sooner  than  espaliers,  and  remain  in  a  fertile 
condition  for  quite  a  number  of  years.  It  is,  of 
course,  essential  that  the  trees  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  light  and  sunshine,  and  to  be 
successful  the  ground  must  either  be  naturally 
or  artificially  drained;  boggy  ground  is  fatal  to 
Apple  trees,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  grow 
Apples  under  overhanging  trees  or  smothered 
uj)  with  tall,  herbaceous  plants  and  such  like. 
A  narrow  border,  2  feet  w^ide,  should  be  kept 
on  either  side  of  the  espalier,  which  may  be 
utilised  for  growing  dwarf  flowers,  or  vege- 
tables, such  as  lettuces,  radishes,  &c. 

Single  cordons  may  be  planted  obliquely  to 
give  as  much  top  growth  as  possible,  and  should 
be  planted  2  feet  apart. 

Espalier  trained  trees  should  be  planted  from 
12  to  15  feet  apart. 

If  the  soil  is  fairly  good,  deep  digging  f)r  trencli- 
ing  is  all  that  is  required;  no  animal  manure 
should  be  added,  and  the  roots  should  be  care- 
fully spread  out  and  covered  to  the  depth  of 
about  6  inches  and  well  firmed,  when  the  soil  is 
\\orkable,  by  treading  or  ranuiiing. 

If  the  soil  is  very  poor,  holes  about  3  feet  wide 
and  18  inches  deep  should  be  taken  out  and 
filled  in  with  some  chopped  turf  or  roadside 
parings,  to  which  may  be  added  a  few  handfuls 
of  bone  meal.  Two  important  things  for  the 
novice  to  be  careful  about  are  to  firm  the  soil 
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well  round  the  roots  and  to  avoid  deep  j)lant- 
ing. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  pruning, 
training,  spraying,  &c.,  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  instruct  a  novice  in  these  operations 
without  giving  a  practical  demonstration,  so  the 
best  plan  is  to  get  hold  of  a  practical  gardener, 
who  is  almost  invariably  eager  and  willing  (free, 
gratis,  and  for  nothing)  to  impart  such  informa- 


Herbaceous    Plants. 

The  i)lanting  of  herbaceous  plants  is  work  that 
can  very  well  be  carried  out  in  open  weather 
during  the  closing  months  of  tlie  year.  The 
roots  in  many  cases  are  active  at  this  time, 
even  though  the  stems  may  be  dying  down. 
Xow  is   a   good   time   to   go    through   the    her- 
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tion  to  anyone  who  is  making  a  serious  attempt 
to  grow  good  fruit. 

In  conclusion,  T  shall  name  a  few  of  tlie  varie- 
ties which  1  consider  to  l)e  first-rate  foi-  the  pai-- 
ticular  form  of  training  alluded  to  above.  There 
are  many  other  very  desirable  varieties,  but 
these  are  fairly  constant  croppers  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  and  all  are  of  good  quality  :  — 

Defsxert  YarictieH: — Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
AUington  I'ippin,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  King  of  the  Pippins. 

C(>o1iin(i  : — Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  T.ady 
Henniker,  Schoolmaster,  Keswick  (Odliu, 
Norfolk    P,cautv.  P..  (1.  .1. 


baceous  borders — lifting,  dividing,  and  replant- 
ing any  single  plants  or  grou])s  wliich  have 
bi'on  noted  fluring  the  season  as  liaving  t)ec()me 
uiisatisfactoiy.  Some  plants  do  not  suffer  dis- 
turbance gladly,  and  should  only  be  lifted  when 
sbowing  signs  of  complete  exhaustion  :  such  are 
l'(('()ni(i-s,  ]  )cl  iililiilu  ni>i .  An(ni(iiir  jdiitmlca , 
< I jlli-sopliild  iKuiiciihitii ,  Kiiij)h()jia.s  I )icta)iniu>i, 
and  some  otbcis.  In  these  cases  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  plants  vigorous  as  long  as  possible 
by  lightly  forking  in  around  them  well-rotted 
dung,  by  giving  soakings  of  liquid  manure  in 
the  growing  season,  and  in  tlw  cast'  of  DclpJii- 
iiiiinis,  rigorosuly  Ihinninj:  uMt  ihc  \\cal<  shoots 
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in  spring.  In  applying  the  manure  now  it  is 
best  to  use  a  fork  to  loosen  the  soil  round  the 
plants,  removing  just  enough  to  allow  of  the 
manure  placed  round  them  being  lightly 
covered.  Indiscriminate  digging  close  to  the 
plants  with  a  spade  destroys  innumerable  roots, 
rendering  the  apphcation  of  manure  futile. 
.Many  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  gross 
feeders,  making  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  and  a 
large  number  of  "  crowns,"  or  short  winter 
shoots.      Such  are  the  tall  Michaclntds  Daisies, 


but  careless,  hai)hazard  planting  creates  a  feel- 
ing of  irritation  quite  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  a 
garden.  Aim,  then,  at  having  a  perfectly  free 
arrangement,  with  spring,  summer  and  autumn 
flowering  plants  carefully  placed,  so  that  from 
March  till  October  the  border  has  a  furnished 
appearance. 

Those  who  have  sutficient  space,  and  can 
afford  to  plant  seasonal  borders,  have,  of 
course,  a  much  simpler  task.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  pick  out  the  plants  which  flower 


Gkoui'   of  Delphiniums  in    a    Bordkr. 


Hciciiiinns,  Fhluxcs,  Sunflowers  of  the  niulti- 
fiurus  set,  the  many  varieties  of  CJtnjsantlic- 
niuiii  maximum,  some  Aconitums,  Campanula 
persicifolia,  Doronicums,  Erigerons,  Sec.  All 
these  are  apt  to  form  dense  masses  of  shoots, 
and  if  not  periodically  lifted  and  divided,  re- 
planting the  sti'ongest  crowns,  the  flowers  be- 
come small  and  the  plants  dwarfed,  and  hence 
do  not  give  the  displaj'  they  are  capable  of. 
While  this  work  is  proceeding  slight  alterations 
may  be  made  where  certain  combinations  or 
contrasts  have  not  been  pleasing,  and  in  adding 
plants  or  groups  from  time  to  time  some  parts 
of  the  borders  may  become  more  thickly 
planted  than  others,  and  a  want  of  balance  is 
noticeable  in  summer.  Geometrical  regularity 
is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  in  a  herbaceous  border, 


at  any  one  season,  and  arrange  them  so  as  to 
form  a  beautiful  picture,  introducing  all  sorts 
of  colour  contrasts  and  harmonies,  with  grey- 
leaved  plants  as  a  foil.  The  gardener,  how- 
ever, who  has  to  maintain  one  border  in  a  blaze 
over  as  long  a  period  as  possible  must  use 
plants  which  are  conspicuous  for  their  flowers, 
and  cannot  afford  many  foliage  foils.  He  has 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  flowers  of  spring  fade 
with  the  advent  of  early  summer,  and  those  of 
the  latter  season  fail  when  the  late  summer 
and  autinnn  flowerers  are  coming  in  and  so  on ; 
hence,  the  skill  required  to  keep  one  border 
gay  has  to  be  gained  by  experience.  Happily, 
there  is  no  lack  of  suitable  plants,  in  fact,  there 
are  almost  too  many ;  so  many  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  are  continually  coming  out  that 
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it  '19  eas3'  to  get  overcrowded,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  superseded  varieties  are  not  discarded. 
It  does  not  follow  that  all  new  varieites  are 
improvements — tastes  differ — and  to  put  it 
mildly,  we  think  nursery-men  are  often  too 
sanguine,  and  might  frequently  rogue  their 
seedling  beds  more  rigoroush-,  with  advantage 
to  themselves.  However,  in  many  cases 
nurserymen  are  only  the  vendors,  and  many 
sterling  novelties  were  raised  h\  keen  and 
clever  amateurs  and  professional  gardeners. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all  the 
excellent  plants  available  for  the  lierbactMJUs 
border,  it  may  be  useful  to  look  at  a  few  (jf 
recent  introduction. 

AchiUea  Perry's  Varicttj  is  an  improvemeut 
on  The  Pearl,  forming  fine  heads  of  pure  white 
flowers,  produced  over  a  long  season.  It  grows 
about  2i  feet  high,  and  spreads  somewhat 
treely. 

Aroiiitiiiii  Sparh's  Vmicfy  was  discovered  by 
-Mr.  -Maurice  Pritclianl,  a  very  keen  plantsmau, 
and  is  an  excellent  ])lant,  growing  4  feet  high, 
and  producing  fine  panicles  of  deep-blue  flowers. 

Ancliusa  "  Drophutrc  "  and  .4.  Opal  are  not 
exactly  new,  but  are  such  as  shoidd  not  be 
omitted,  on  account  of  their  beautiful  blue 
t)orage-like  flowers  in  summer;  both  grow  4  feet 
liigh  or  more  in  good  soil. 

Aster  Amellus,  long  a  favourite  in  garden.^, 
has  given  rise  to  numerous  new  forms  of  late 
years,  and  we  now  have  a  fine  range  of  colours 
from  plants,  producing  large  heads.  Some  of 
the  best  are — Amellus  roseiis,  Bcaiitij  of  Hox-s- 
(lorff,  Onward,  fieuve  bleu,  Riverslea,  preziosa, 
('has.  Davis,  &c.  The  heights  vary  from  2  to  8 
feet,  and  the  colours  thnnigh  blue,  mauve  and 
pink. 

Cam  pa  iiiihi  persicifolia ,  the  old  peach-leaved 
Belldower,  has  been  wonderfully  prolific  oi 
varieties.  ('.  persicifolia  Xcicry  (iiaut  has  been 
known  for  some  years,  but  is  not  so  often  seen 
as  it  might  be.  The  flowers  are  of  great  size, 
semi-double,  and  pur<'  w  liite,  the  ])lant  growing 
8  feet  high. 

C.  p.  Telhaiii  jiraiitij  is  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, and  bears  large,  single  i)lue  flowers. 
Numerous  others  of  Continental  origin  have 
very  large  flowers,  and  are  distinct  advances  on 
older  varieties. 

f'liripfanthenivm  maxiannn  FJoilr  l)\\)ti'(rK 
is  not  new,  yet  strangely  little  known  in 
gardens.  Of  stout  habit,  ])roducing  enormous 
flower-heads,  without  any  trace  of  grossness, 
and  growing  4  feet  high,  it  far  outclasses  ]\Irs. 
C.  L.  Bell,  and  is  easily  the  finest  of  the 
"  maximum  "  set. 

Delphinnniis  are  now  sf)  numerous  that  to 
make  even  a  selection  of  what  one  might  con- 
sider the  best  would  fill  pages  of  Irish  Garden- 


ing. A  good  selection  is  given  at  page  123  of 
the  August  issue  of  this  Journal,  and  any 
specialist's  catalogue  will  provide  many  more. 

Ecliinacca  purpurea.  Perry's  variety,  and 
E.  p.  Taplow  variety  are  two  useful  herbaceous 
plants,  growing  to  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  and 
producing  fine,  reddish-i)urple  flowers,  which 
give  a  distinct  tone  of  colour  in  the  border. 

Erigerons  have  become  popular  of  late  years, 
and  are  valuable,  coming  in  before  the  Asters, 
and  flowering  for  a  quite  a  long  jieriod.  Among 
those  of  recent  introduction,  Erigrron  iinicnni- 
thus  is  useful  antl  striking,  growing  nearly 
3  feet  high,  and  j)roducing  abundantly  fine 
bluish-mauve  flowei's.  E.  Amos  Perry  is  rjf 
(jutstanding  merit,  flowering  from  early  sum- 
mer until  the  end  of  September,  and  even  latter  ; 
flowers  large,  violet-blue  in  colour. 

Gcntiana  ancle piadea  is  no  new  i)lant,  but 
always  a  favourite  with  hardy-plant  lovers. 

6'.  a.  Perry's  variety  is  a  robust  form,  with 
fine  deep-blue  flowers;  and  ecjually  desirable  is 
Bowie's  varicfij.   flowering  over  a  long  season. 

Geuin  Mrs.  liradshaw ,  hardly  to  be  reckoned 
new  now,  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
"  Avens  '"  family,  and  is  not  yet  surpassed. 
Producing  alnaulanth-  large  semi-double 
flowers,  of  a  rich  orange-red,  on  long,  stout 
stems,  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of  summer. 

G.  Mr.  Bradshaic  is  a  rich  yellow  coimter- 
part,  and  both  should  be  included  in  every 
border. 

Gypsopltila  paiiicalafa  fiorcplciio.  the  doublt- 
variety  of  the  popidar  "  Gy])sophila, "  is  not 
new,  but  should  certainly  be  planted  for  the 
fine,  billowy  effect  of  its  numerous  branching 
stems,  bearing  m^-riads  of  small  white  "  balls," 
more  effective  than  the  single  flowers  of  the 
t\'pe,  but  b}'  some  considered  less  elegant  for 
cutting. 

lleleniu III  Itircrhni  Beauty  is  an  exception- 
ally fine  variety  of  tln'  old  //.  autuiiniale  and 
grows  4  or  5  feet  high,  producing  masses  (<f 
large,  golden-yellow  floweis  in  eaily  autumn. 
and  continuing  in  beauty-  till  late  in  the  year. 

Heleniam  Riverton  Gent  is  similar  in  growth, 
but  bears  beautiful  orange-crimson  flowers  of 
rare  effect.  It  is  a  vastly  imi>r()\cd  form  (>f 
the  old  //.  aaf.  striatum. 

Ilelianfli  IIS  'M  is.s  Mcllish  and  //.  siiar!^iltonis 
are  tall  "  Sunflowers,"  of  gri'at  nuiil  in  late 
autumn.  Pxith  grow  ()  feet  high,  the  former 
producing  large,  golden-yellow  flowers  and  the 
latter  abundance  of  smaller  flowers  of  clear 
yellow. 

Heliontli IIS  rigidiis,  a  very  nld  plant,  is  still 
one  of  the  l)est,  growing  about  4  feet  high; 
producing  innumerable  clear  yellow  flowers,  of 
great  value  for  cutting. 

Irises  have   lately  sprung  into    prominence, 
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and  many  beautiful  varieties  are  now  in  com- 
merce. They  are  not  always  successful  in  a 
thickly-planted  herbaceous  border,  as  the 
I'hizomes  do  not  get  the  sun  they  require  to 
ripen  them.  Planted  in  borders  by  themselves, 
they  make  a  great  show  in  June,  but  they  are 
best  planted  not  later  than  September. 

Heuclicras,  although  to  be  had  in  many 
named  varieties,  we  prefer  to  raise  from  seeds. 
Seedlings  grow  strongly,  and  produce  sheaves 
of  flowers  on  long,  wiry  stems,  and  make 
beautiful  masses  in  the  border.  The  best 
seedlings  can  be  divided,  and  replanted  in 
autumn. 

Scabiusa  caucasica  Pcrfecta  and  S.  caiicaaica 
Dki))iond  are  fine  selected"  seedlings  of  the  old 
Caucasian  Scabious.  Their  light-mauve  flowers 
are  most  effective  in  the  border,  and  are  in- 
valuable for  cutting. 

Of  popular  florists'  flowers,  such  as  Phloxes 
and  Pyrcthninis,  there  is  an  abundant  choice, 
but  too  much  space  would  be  required  to  in- 
corporate them  in  these  notes.  Nevertheless, 
tit  will  be  seen  t'hat  we  have  abundance  of 
material  to  make  a  In'illiant  garden  of  hardy 
plants  for  nearly  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
we  have  not  enumerated  one-half  of  them. 

B. 

The    Rose    Garden. 

I'L.VXTING    IiOSES. 

During  November,  if  the  weather  is  suitable, 
lioses  may  be  planted  with  every  hope  of 
success.  The  roots  have  still  time  to  get  a  hold 
of  the  soil  ere  the  coldest  weather  arrives,  and 
plants  put  in  now  are  likely  to  start  away  in 
spring  better  than  those  left  to  a  later  date. 
Eoses  like  a  fairly  rich,  retentive  soil,  but  not 
so  heavy  as  to  be  soiu'  and  cold.  What  gar- 
deners call  a  medium  soil  of  good  tilth  suits  the 
majority  of  varieties;  in  fact,  a  well- worked 
soil,  such  as  grows  good  vegetables,  will  not  be 
far  amiss  for  Eoses  of  any  kind.  A  good 
vegetable  soil  is  one  that  has  been  deeply 
worked — at  least  two  feet — and  reasonably 
manured  according  to  the  crop  to  be  grown. 
Every  gardener  makes  his  own  soil,  irrespective 
of  what  it  may  be  at  the  beginning.  If  shallow 
and  gravelly  beloW  he  either  removes  the  gravel 
to  the  required  depth  or  he  adds  to  the  depth 
by  placing  more  material  above ;  it  depends  on 
cii'cumstances.  If  he  can  afford  the  labour  and 
can  get  rid  of  the  gravel,  he  may  decide  to  ex- 
cavate and  make  up  the  deficiency  by  adding 
more  soil,  or  he  may  add  the  soif  without  re- 
moving the  gravel.  Frequently  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  latter  plan  is  adopted,  and  the 
top  soil  is  added  to  and  enriched  by  the  addition 


of  such  soil,  manure  or  other  vegetable  refuse 
as  may  be  available;  the  object  being  to  counter- 
act the  rapid  dr\-ing  of  the  surface  soil  due  to  the 
presence  of  gravel  below.  When  ])lanting  Eoses 
it  is  detrimental  to  place  rank  dung  in  proximity 
to  the  roots.  The  roots  at  this  sta^e  are  unable 
to  utilise  such  strong  food  material,  and  instead 
of  growing,  are  more  likely  to  decay.  Thoroughly 
rotted  manure  may,  however,  be  dug  into  the 
soil,  and  should  be  well  mixed  with  it,  so  that 
when  planting  the  compost  will  be  a  mixture 
of  rotten  dung  and  soil.  Should  the  top  soil  be 
fairly  gcjod  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  the  Eoses 
without  any  manure,  and  when  planting  is 
finished  cover  the  surface  with  a  two  or  three 
inch  layer  of  dung,  which  may  remain  there  all 
winter  and  be  lightly  dug  in  in  spring. 

Varieties  grown  as  standards  must  be 
securely  staked,  and  the  stake  shoidd  be  placed 
in  position  when  planting  is  being  done,  so  that 
it  may  be  well  firmed  when  the  soil  is  being 
placed  around  the  roots.  Bush  plants  should 
not  be  fully  pruned  till  March,  but  shovdd  have 
the  longer  shoots  shortened  back,  at  least  half 
waj-,  to  prevent  rocking  by  wind.  E amblers 
may  be  cut  down  to  w'ithin  six  inches  of  the  soil 
to  encourage  the  production  of  strong  shoots 
from  the  base  next  summer.  Many  people 
object  to  removing  the  long  shoots  of  Eamblers 
at  planting  time,  but  unless  this  is  done  at  the 
latest  in  March  satisfactory  growth  will  not  be 
made  during  summer,  as  the  root  system  will 
not  have  developed  sufficiently  to  produce  a 
crop  of  flowers  from  the  old  wood,  and  new- 
growths  at  the  same  time. 

True  Tea-scented  Eoses  are  usually  not  so 
hardy  as  most  other  races,  and  benefit  from 
being  protected  with  dr\^  bracken,  leaves,  or 
other  material  until  the  advent  of  more  genial 
weather  in  spring.  Some  good  growers  recom- 
mend drawing  up  the  soil  to  a  height  of  six 
inches  or  so  about  the  base  of  the  branches; 
then,  though  the  tops  may  be  killed,  the  buds 
below  the  soil  are  safe  and  grow  away  strongly 
in  spring  when  the  soil  is  levelled  down. 

A  selection  good  for  garden  decoration  and 
for  cutting  would  be :  — 

Hybrid  Te.vs. 

Caroline  Tcstoid,  light  salmon  pink. 

Crunaun  /'>///^/('//(,  very  fine  crimson. 

Ooicral  MacArtJiur,  bright  crimson. 

Jam  en  Coct/,  golden  yellow. 

Madame  Abel  Chatenaij,  carmine,  rose  and 
salmon. 

Man/aret  Diclcso)!  Ha)iiiU,  straw  yelljvv, 
flushed  carmine. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
HuijJi  Dicl-aoit,  brilliant  crimson  scarlet. 
Mrti.  John  Laiug,  soft  pink. 
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Mrs.    R.    G.    Sliiinmin    Crawfunl,  rosy   pink, 
paler  on  the  outside. 

Fran  Karl  Drunchki,  pure  white. 
FisJier  HuJnies,  crimson  scarlet. 
A.  K.  WiUianis,  carmine  red. 

Tea-scented  Varieties. 

Lady  HiUingdon,  orange  apricot. 
Mrs.   Campbell  Hall,   creamy  bufi,   suffused 
carmine. 


space  is  equalh"  limited.  Other  races  might  be 
included,  notably  the  dwarf  polyanthas  so  use- 
ful for  garden  decoration,  and  the  old-fashioned 
Hoses,  so  delightful  when  planted  and  largely 
left  alone ;  but  tine  varieties  are  so  numerous 
nowadays  that  few  people  can  grow  more  than 
a  small  number  in  each  section. 

Suggestions  from  readers  would  be  of  great 
value  at  the  present  time. 

Gkower. 


GyI'SOI'HU.A    I'ANiCULATA. 


Mrs.  Folri/  Jliibh.s,  ivory  white,  tinged  pink. 

Mrs.  Mijlcs  KcHiicihj,  silvery  white,  shaded 
buff  and  pink. 

Harrij  Kirlc,  sulphur  m'Uow. 

Madame  Constant  ISuiipcrt,  golden  \*^'II()W 
and  peach  shaded. 

IiAMlJLEUS. 

Blush  Ilaniblcr,  soft  blush  colour. 

Dorotluj  Perkins,  soft  pink. 

Paul's  Scarlet  Cllniber,  bright  scai'let,  sliadcil 
crimson. 

Exrelsa,  scarlet  crimson. 

Minnehaha,  very  fine  pink. 

Debutante,  soft  pink. 

The  selections  given  above  are  limited,  and 
are  intended  merely  as  a  guide  to  those  whose 


Abstracts 


I\  the  Octolici'  inillihiT  of  The  Aij t  iciilf  11  ml  (.'(i-rffr 
(if  Cn  11(1(1(1  tluMc  i.s  Mil  intfit'sting  aiH-ount  of  the 
second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Groat  Plains 
Official  Horticultural  Association.  Tlie  party  con- 
sisted of  delefi;ates  from  various  parts  of  Gauiida 
and  the  States.  Although  a  great  agricultural 
country  Canada  gives  inucli  attention  to  horti- 
culture, and  scluMues  of  far-reacliing  importance 
are  in  liand.  The  production  of  hortictdturai 
plants  suitahie  for  growing  in  tlie  far  north-west 
is  occupying  the  attention  of  the  host  brains  in 
('iuiadii.  iiiid  already  remarkahle  results  have  been 
acliieved.  Instead  of  complaining  that  this,  tliat 
and  tlie  next  thini:  caiuiot  !»■  grown,  the  Canadians 
set  to  work,  and  by  experiment  nnd  hybridization 
they  produce  varieties  suitaiile  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  i)rairies.  With,  in  many  ways,  a 
better  climate,  we  in  Ireland  sliould  be  doing  the 
same. 
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"  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  C.  McKilliean 
and  his  gardener  the  party  inspected  the  Brandon 
Farm,  where  some  interesting  tests  in  the  culture 
of  Tomatoes  were  lieing  carried  on.  ...  In  the 
orchard  a  number  of  clierries,  phuns  and  apples 
were  seen  to  be  giving  fair  satisfaction  and 
proving  sufficiently  hardy  for  the  western  pro- 
vinces. The  Sand  Cherry  and  Japanese  hybrid 
produced  by  Professor  Hansen  were  bearing  fairly 
abundantly. 

"  The  Mammoth  Plum,  a  production  of  Mr. 
A.    P.   Stevenson,  a  seedling    of    the   Cheney,   was 


deciduous  and  coniferous  tree  seedlings  by  the 
million  for  prairie  farms,  and  he  deserves  credit 
for  the  remarkable  way  in  which  he  has  developed 
a  treeless  prairie  farm  into  a  place  of  great 
beauty.  Some  of  the  outstanding  varieties  of 
trees  for  prairie  planting  are  Black  Bill's  Spruce. 
Siberian  Larch,  Lodgepole  and  Scotch  Pine.  ..." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Convention  it  was 
decided  that  the  following  facts  had  been  empha- 
sised :  — 

"  1.  That  the  horticulture  of  the  Great  Plains 
Region  is  one  of  international  importance,  and  the 


Erigeron   Quakeress. 
Flowers  light  mauve. 


foiuid  to  be  perfectly  hardy  and  bearing  well. 
Two  of  the  hardiest  apples  were  Osman  and 
Columbia.  One  of  the  lilac  giving  best  satisfac- 
tion was  the  villosa  lilac  (Syringa  villosa),  which 
was  seen  in  the  arboretum   at  the  farm. 

"  At  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Indian  Head 
the  party,  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent 
McKenzie  and  Professor  Macoun,  spent  a  profit- 
able morning  in  the  gardens,  orchards  and 
arboretum,  and  compared  the  relative  hardiness 
at  this  point  of  the  various  types  and  varieties 
as  they  had  done  at   Brandon  the  day  before. 

"  A  visit  to  the  Forestry  Station,  where  Mr. 
Norman  Ross,  Superintendent,  took  charge  of  the 
party,  was  of  special  value  to  those  interested  in 
beautifying  the  farm  homes  of  the  Prairie  Pro- 
vinces.    At  this     station     Mr.   Ross    is    producing 


problem  can  best  be  solved  by  co-operative  and 
co-ordinated  effort. 

"  2.  That  the  work  of  developing  fruit  and  vege- 
tables for  this  region  is  a  problem  that  will  require 
long  periods  of  time  and  is  a  problem  that  should 
receive  the  support  of  governments  and  public 
bodies. 

"  :i.  That  this  region  is  capable  of  great  horticul- 
tural possibilities. 

"  4.  That  these  annual  gatherings  are  an  excel- 
lent means  of  arousing  a  widespread  interest  in 
this  question." 

We  reproduce  the  above  to  show  the  importance 
attached  to  horticulture  in  the  great  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Nearer  home,  in  Great  Britain,  horti- 
culture is  booming,  and  both  practical  and  scien- 
tific men  are   liending    to  the    task    of  developing 
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horticulture  to  the  utmost,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  producing  more  food,  but  also 
with  a  view  to  adding  to  the  amenities  of  life  in 
planting  for  ornament  and  in  the  introduction  of 
new  and  rare  plants  from  far  countries. 
J.et  us  see  to  it  that  Ireland  does  not  lag  behind. 


Woolly  Aphis,  or  American  Blight 

(SCHIZONKUR.i    I,.\NIGERA). 

This  pest  is  unfortunately  too  common  on  Apple 
trees,  particularly  if  they  have  been  neglected  in 
cultivation. 

The  appearance  of  the  pest  is  familiar  to  most 
people  connected  with  Apple  growing.  The  injury 
to  tlie  tree  is  caused  l)y  the  insect  piercing  the 
l)ark  and  sucking  the  juice,  and  a  severe  attack 
will  eventually  destroy  a  tree.  Various  remedies 
liave  been  tried;  one  of  the  best,  when  the  attack 
i-!  slight,  being  to  lightly  nrush  over  the  small 
clusters  of  insects  with  an  ordinary  sash  tobl 
dipped  in  methylated  spirits.  This,  though 
effective,  can  only  be  carried  out  on  a  limited 
scale.  Where  the  attack  is  severe  spraying  must 
l)f   resorted  to  both   in  winter  and  summer. 

ruraffin  is  the  most  effective  insecticide  for  spray- 
iiiL'.  and  should  be  used  in  the  form  of  Petroleum 
iMiiulsion.  Tliis  can  be  purchased,  ready-made  to 
a  i)roj)er  fornuila,  and  with  relial)le  instructions 
for  dilution  to  the  riglit  strength. 

Affected  trees  should  be  tlioroughly  sprayed  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  off,  and  it  is  of  importance 
to  apply  the  spray  with  considerable  force,  the 
difficulty  ))eing  to  penetrate  the  woolly  covering 
which  protects  the  insect.  The  Petroleum  spray 
may  also  be  applied  in  summer,  though  then  it  is 
more  difficult  to  reach  the  pest  owing  to  the 
leaves.  Nevertheless,  persistent  and  careful 
si)rayiiig  is  the  only   remedy. 

PoMON.\. 


NOTICE 


Tj  EADERS  are  Invited  to  submit  questions 
bearmg  on  gardenmg  in  any  of  its 
branches.  It  is  our  desire  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  gardenmg  m  Ireland,  and  we  are 
in  touch  with  experts  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  every  assistance. 

We  are  always  open  to  consider  articles, 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  photographs  — 
of  gardens  or  plants  for  publication,  if  suit- 
able ;  senders  will  oblige  by  stating  whether 
payment  is  desired  in  the  event  of  publication. 

Contributions  should  reach  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the    1 5th  of  each  month. 


Allotments. 

Genkral  Work. — Little  can  be  done  this  month  in 
the  way  of  cultivation  of  the  crops.  Those  allot- 
ment holders  who  cultivated  the  plots  so  as  to 
ensure  a  supply  of  vegetables  during  the  winter 
will  now  reap  an  advantage  over  others  who  merely 
planted  tlie  plots  with  Potatoes  and  Cabbages 
Many  allotment  holders  have  now  good  sui)plies  of 
Leeks,  Cabbages,  Broccoli.  Sprouts,  and  Curled 
Greens  as  well  as  root  crops.  Where  the  roots  have 
been  stored  on  the  plot,  precautions  should  be  taken 
in  the  way  of  an  extra  covering  of  soil,  as  frost,  in 
more  or  less  severity,  can  now  be  expected. 

Digging. — The  period  of  drought  this  season  has 
once  again  emphasised  the  importance  of  double- 
digging.  Plots  which  had  ])een  trenched  gave  a 
far  better  return  of  vegetables,  and  did  not  appear 
to  suffer  in  the  dry  weather  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  as  ])lots  which  had  only  been  culti- 
vated to  a  shallow  depth.  Even  in  ordinary  digging 
the  spade  should  be  pushed  down  as  deeply  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  soil  pro])er]y  turned  over.  It  follows 
that  if  the  spade  is  only  pushed  down  five  or  six 
inches  every  time,  the  plot  is  dug  to  that  depth 
only.  Whereas  the  deeper  the  spade  is  pushed  the 
deeper  will  tlie  jjlot  be  dug  all  over.  To  bring  land 
into  the  liighest  state  of  cultivation  it  should  be 
double-dug  or  trenched.  If  the  whole  plot  cannot 
be  trenched  in  one  year,  the  process  coukl  extend 
over  two  or  even  three  years.  Trenching  is  best 
done  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  when  the  con- 
ditions arc  favourable.  Whether  the  sub-soil 
should  be  brought  uj)  and  the  top  soil  placed  below 
is  a  matter  of  o])inion,  l)ut  allotment  holders  gener- 
ally are  well  advised  to  let  the  subsoil  remain 
below.  The  digging  should  cease  when  the  ground 
is  frozen,  unless  it  has  been  protected  with  litter. 
On  no  account  should  snow  be  dug  in.  Heavy  soils 
es])ecially  will  l)eiiefit  by  being  dug  dee])ly  hi  the 
autumn  and  the  surface  left  rough  and  lumpy,  ex- 
I)osed  to  the  frost.  Heavy  land  which  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  get  into  the  right  condition  for  sowing  seeds 
in  the  spring  should  also  l)e  manured  in  the 
autumn,  if  possibl(\  and.  after  di<."j;ing,  if  a  good 
sprinkling  of  powdered  lime  could  be  given  the 
surface  will  not  be  so  sticky  in  the  spring. 
Digging  the  land  deeply  also  jjrovides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bury  weeds  and  rubbish  wliich  have 
accumulated  on  the  j)l()t.  All  ])lants  which  are 
diseased,  however,  should  be  burnt,  and  the  aslies 
will  be  useful  for  digging  into  th(>  ground  for 
Onions. 

Manure.— Allotnicnl  holders  are  f)l)ligc(l  to  take 
wliat  manure  can  be  obtained  locally.  Ciood  farm- 
yard manure  is  worth  i)aying  a  little  more  for  if  it 
can  l)e  obtained.  Plothoklers  in  th(>  North  describe 
farmyard  manure  as  "  good  value."  and   undoubl- 
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edly  it  is,  for  not  only  will  it  supply  food  for  plants, 
but  also  improves  tlie  state  of  the  soil.  Nearly  all 
soils- will  benefit  by  the  regular  application  of  good 
dung.  Pig-manure  is  a  strong  manure,  and  it 
should  be  well  mixed  with  litter  and  soil.  Poultry 
manure  is  rich,  but  it  is  often  sticky  when  fresh 
and  lumpy  when  it  is  dry.  The  best  way  to  keep 
it  is  to  store  it  under  cover  and  mix  it  well  with 
soil.  Where  seaweed  can  be  obtained  it  is  a  good, 
cheap  miinure  for  Potatoes. 

Lime.— Practically  all  soils  used  for  the  growing 
of  vegetables  stand  to  benefit  by  the  application  of 
lime.  On  allotments  where  club-root  is  present, 
lime  becomes  then  an  urgent  necessity.  On  heavy 
soils  lime  will  be  found  beneficial  in  allowing 
water  to  pass  away  more  freely.  Unless  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  lime  in  the  soil  in  some  form 
or  another,  full  value  is  not  obtained  from  the  ap- 
plication of  natural  manures.  Farmyard  manure 
and  lime  should,  however,  not  be  mixed  together 
in  a  heap;  also,  lime  should  not  be  mixed  with 
soot  when  they  are  used  together  for  the  purpose 
of  manure.  Perhaps  some  agricultural  soils  are 
not  improved  very  much  ])y  liming,  but  gardens 
and  allotments  will  nearly  always  be  benefited 
thereby.  The  winter  months  are  the  best  time  to 
apply  lime,  which  should  be  in  as  fine  a  powder  as 
possible  for  proper  distrilnition.  A  worcl  of  warn- 
ing may  be  saicl  in  regard  to  gas  lime.  This  sub- 
stance contains  a  good  deal  of  poisonous  material, 
and  it  should  not  be  applied  to  growing  crops.  A 
very  slight  dressing  will  be  safe  if  applied  some 
considerable  time  before  seeds  are  sown. 

Soot. — Soot  from  a  kitchen  fire  is  very  useful  as 
a  top-dressing  in  the  spring  for  vegetable  crops 
Many  will,  no  doubt,  have  observed  how  dark 
green  and  robust  Onions  become  after  one  or  two 
dressings  of  soot.  It  is  also  valuable  for  making 
liquid  manure.  If  soot  is  raked  into  the  soil  before 
sowing  Turnips  it  often  forces  these  plants  into 
growth  and  helps  them  to  grow  away  from  the  fly. 
The  soot  from  a  factory  chimney  is  generally  a 
totally  different  substance  to  that  obtained  from  a 
kitchen  chimney,  and  a  l)etter  name  for  it  is  flue 
dust.  As  a  general  rule  it  is  a  more  or  less  worth- 
less material  so  far  as  its  manurial  properties  are 
concerned.  Sometimes  the  flue  dust,  however, 
from  certain  blast  furnace  chimneys  contains  an 
appreciable  amount  of  potash,  which  makes  it  valu- 
able for  applying  to  the  land  for  Potatoes. 

Allotment  holders  have  had  a  great  variety  of 
soils  to  contend  with,  but  the  most  stubborn  soil 
will  yield  to  deep  cultivation  and  good  manuring. 
A  case  occurred  in  Belfast,  where  plots  have  been 
laid  out  on  the  site  of  a  l)rick  works,  which  was  one 
of  those  scenes  of  desolation  common  to  large  in- 
dustrial towns.  It  has  now  been  transformed  into 
a  veritaV)le  garden — a  credit  to  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme  for  utilising  waste  places  and  an  ex- 
ample of  industrious  labour.  We  are  beginning  to 
realise  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  for  producing 
vegetables.  Our  land  in  the  past  has  only  been 
half  cropped.  The  rural  districts  are  even  worse 
than  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  but  happily 
there  are  signs  of  improvement.  G.  H.  O. 

Plants  in  Rooms. 

From  now  onwards  tmtil  spring  pot  plants  in  rooms 
should  be  carefully  watered.  On  no  account  should 
water  be  given  iniless  the  pot  rings  when  rapped 
with  the  knuckles,  and  then  sufficient  water  should 
be  given  to  moisten  the  soil  down  to  the  bottom. 
Further,  in  very  cold  weather  the  chill  should  be 
taken  off  by  adding  a  little  warm  water  to  that  to 
be  applied  to  the  soil. 


The  Month's  Work. 


By  T.  E.  ToM.\LiN-,  Gardener  to  the  Eight  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  K.P.,  Bess- 
borough,    County   Kilkenny. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

The  transplanting  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees 
may  be  undertaken  during  this  month  with  the 
prospect  of  better  results  than  if  left  until  spring, 
but  the  work  should  not  be  attempted  when  the 
ground  is  very  wet  or  very  dry.  The  new  positions 
should  be  well  prepared  beforehand  by  trenching 
or  deep  digging,  and  by  the  addition  to  the  soil  of 
plenty  of  leaf  mould  or  peat  in  the  case  of  poor  land. 
When  all  is  in  readiness,  the  actual  lifting  and  re- 
planting should  be  carried  out  as  speedily  as 
possible,  so  that  the  roots  do  not  suffer  from  undue 
exposure  to  drying  winds.  Each  specimen  should 
afterwards  be  secured  to  a  good  stake  and  a  light 
mulch  provided. 

Climbing  Roses. — These  may  now  he  planted, 
and,  where  the  root  room  is  restricted — as  is  often 
the  case  when  they  are  planted  on  arches  and  per- 
golas— a  good  large  hole  should  first  be  excavated 
to  a  depth  of  two  feet.  In  the  bottom  of  this  a  good 
layer  of  manure  should  be  placed,  and  the  hole 
then  filled  up  w4th  good  loam,  to  which  a  sprink- 
ling of  bone  meal  has  been  added.  If  planting  is 
done  now  one  or  two  growths  may  1)e  tied  in  to 
flower  next  season,  and  the  rest  cut  down  to  the 
ground  level,  but  if  yjlanting  is  deferred  until 
spring  it  is  best  to  cut  1)ack  all  the  growths,  as  this 
will  encourage  the  formation  of  strong  shoots, 
which  will  provide  a  good  display  of  flowers  the 
following  season.  A  selection  of  the  best  Climlnng 
Roses  would  include  American  Pillar,  Blush 
Rambler.  Tea  Rambler.  Dorothy  Perkins.  Alberic 
Barbier,  Rene  Andre,  Francois  Juranville,  Evan- 
geline— a  most  sweetly-scented  variety— and  Adrian 
Riversham,  which  flowers  continuously  from  July 
to  December. 

The  planting  of  bulbs  should  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  the  earlier  these  are  planted 
the  better  the  results  will  be.  The  well-known  and 
well-tried  varieties  of  Daffodils  are  the  best  for 
planting  in  grass,  but  for  the  garden  a  few  of  the 
newer  kinds  should  be  procured  each  year.  Many 
of  these  increase  rapidly,  and  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  older  kinds  for  garden  decoration  and  <is  cut 
flowers.  I  have  this  autunui  nlanted  some  hmi- 
dreds  of  bulbs  each  of  such  kinds  as  Glory  of 
Leiden.  Mdme.  Plemp,  Mdm.  de  Graaf,  Golden 
Bell,  Victoria,  Lucifer,  Albatross,  White  Lady,  ancl 
many  others,  being  the  produce  of  1  doz.,  and  in 
some  cases  only  i  doz.,  bulbs  of  each  kind  pur- 
chased a  few  years  ago. 

Violets  in  frames  should  be  freely  ventilated 
except  when  it  is  a<-tually  freezing.     Stir  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  soil  occasionally  with  a  pointed  stick 
and  keep  all  decayed  leaves  rigorously  picked  off 
or  serious  damage  may  result  from  damping 

The  plants  of  Helleborus  Isiger  (Cluistmas 
Rose)  should  be  cleaned  of  dead  leaves  and  othei 
riibbish  and  spare  frames  or  hand-lights  should 
be  Saced  over  them  to  keep  the  flovvers  clean. 
The?e  are  several  different  varieties  of  this  type 
which  g've  a  natural  succession  of  Howers  from 
October"' till  February. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 
November  is  the  best  month  for  Planting  nearly 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  and  1  the  sites 
have  been  well  prepared  this  work  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  whenever  the  ground  is  in  suitalile 
condition.  It  is.  however  better  to  wait  a  "lonth 
if  necessary  rather  than  plant  when  the  ground  is 
wet  and  sticky.  Suitable  stakes  for  each  specimen 
should  be  in  readiness,  also  a  little  good  soil  to 
work  in  amongst  the  roots  of  each  tree  as  it  is 
planted  It  is  a  common  error  to  plant  too  deeply, 
and  this  is  a  frequent  cause  of  canker  on  wet  soUs^ 
The  different  lavers  of  roots  should  be  spreacl  out 
hoiizontallv.  and  the  topmost  layer  should  only  be 
about  .-i  inches  under  the  surface  when  the  hole  is 
filled  in  Beginners  are  often  in  a  quandary  as  to 
the  proper  distances  apart  at  which  to  plant;  so 
that  a  table  dealing  with  the  more  popular  kinds 
in  tliis  respect  mav  l)e  of  value.  Bush  and  1  yramul 
trees  of  Apple  and  Fear  8  to  12  feet,  according  to 
the  varietv;  Standard  Orchard  trees  20  feet  apart; 
wall  trees"of  Plum.  Pear.  Peach.  &c.,  12  to  15  feet 
apart  for  high  walls,  and  18  feet  apart  for  low 
walls  and  fences.  Gooseberry  and  Eed  and  W  lute 
c-urrant  bushes,  5  feet  apart;  Black  Currants  , 
feet ;  Raspberries,  if  in  rows,  2  feet  apart,  and  5 
to  ()  feet  between  the  rows.  ,     ,   ^ 

When  planting  Apples  regard  should  l)e  had  to 
those  varieties  which  succeed  best  locally,  but  the 
following  list  of  12  varieties.  6  Cooking  and  6 
Dessert  are  of  good  quality  and  of  proved  hardi- 
ness and  fertility,  and  will  provide  a  succession 
throughout  the  season.  Cooking— Grenadier, 
Loddington,  Lord  Derby.  Lane's  Prince  Albert. 
Bramley's  Seedling.  and  Newton  Wonder. 
X)essert— Beauty  of  Bath.  James  Grieve,  American 
Mother.  Allington  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  and 
Lord  Hindlip. 

Where  American  Blight  is  increasing  on  Ap])le 
trees  they  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  the 
sprayer  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  using  a 
strong  solution  of  nicotine  and  soft  soa]).  or  a 
paraffin  emulsion. 

M0KEM.0  Cherries.— As  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen  these  trees  on  walls  should  be  taken  in  hand 
for  their  annual  priming  and  training.  This 
variety  fruits  on  young  wood  formed  the  j)revious 
season,  therefore,  any  old  wood  not  required  for 
extension  may  be  cu't  out.  The  young  growths 
should  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  wall  space 
at  4  to  0  inches  apart,  cutting  out  all  weak  and 
badly-placed  shoots.  Old  trees  will  be  greatly 
i)ene"fited  by  a  topdressing  of  rich  soil,  after  the 
pruning  and  training  is  finished. 

The  VEf;Ei.\Hi.E  Gakpen. 
All  vacant  ground  should  now  be  turmd  \\]> 
roughly  for  the  winter.  It  is  a  good  ])lan  to  leave 
the  surface  in  ridges,  so  as  to  expose  the  greatest 
possiV)le  area  to  the  mellowing  influence  of  frost. 
A  portion  of  the  garden  should  l)e  tr<'nched  each 
winter,    and    this   will    provide   work    for   spells   f)f 


broken  weather  when  the  ground  would  be  too  wet 
for  ordinary  digging.  All  soft,  unburnable  garden 
refuse,  such  as  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  stumps, 
Brussels  Sprouts  leaves.  &c..  can  l^e  buried  in  the 
trench  as  tlie  work  proceeds.  It  is  my  practice 
alwavs  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  in  process  of  being 
trenched,  either  in  the  garden  or  orchard.  The 
trench  is  left  open  for  the  reception  of  all  soft 
rubbish,  and  when  full  up  the  soil  from  the  next 
trench  is  placed  on  top,  leaving  another  rubbish 
trench  open.  Ground  treated  in  this  way  will  pro- 
duce tremendous  crojis  without  any  other  manure 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  is  especially  suitable  for 
Runner  Beans,  Marrows,  and  Cauliflowers. 

The  main  crop  of  Celery  should  now  be  earthed 
up  finally  for  the  winter,  putting  plenty  of  soil  to 
the  plants  to  exclude  frost. 

If  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  are  to  be  forced  for 
Cliristmas  the  "  stools  "  and  crowns  should  now  be 
lifted  and  left  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  week  or 
two  before  being  placed  close  to  the  hot  water  pipes 
in  the  mushroom  house  or  under  the  staging  in  a 
plant  house,  where  they  can  l)e  kept  dark  and 
moist.  One  batch  of  Rhubarl)  will  continue  to  srive 
stalks  for  pulling  over  a  long  period,  but  with  Sea- 
kale  it  is  better  to  put  in  a  few  dozen  crovyns  about 
every  ten  days  for  a  succession.  In  addition  to  the 
young  crowns  of  this  valuable  vegetable,  which  are 
"grown  especially  for  lifting  and  forcing,  there 
should  also  be  a  good  permanent  ])lantation  in 
some  convenient  corner  for  forcing  outside  in  Feb- 
ruary, by  covering  the  crowns  with  large  pots  over 
which  a  hotbed  is  made  up.  and  later  in  the  spring 
with  clean  cinder  ashes  only.  In  this  way  a  con- 
stant supply  can  be  easily  kept  up  until  the  first 
Asparagus  is  ready  to  cut  early  in  May. 

Cauliflower  seedlings  in  frames  should  be  ven- 
tilated freely  and  encouraged  to  make  slow  and 
sturdy  growth.  Tlie  surface  soil  between  them  may 
be  stirred  occasionally  with  a  pointed  stick,  and  a 
fortnightly  dusting  of  soot  over  the  plants  will  keep 
off  slugs, 

Embothrium    coccineum. 

This  handsome  Chilian  shrub  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  some  Irish  gardens  where  soil  and  climate  are 
suitable.  As  a  rule  but  little  variation  is  notice- 
able in  colour  or  habit,  but  when  visiting  the 
wonderful  Arboretum  at  Rostrevor  House  lately 
a  quite  distinct  variety  was  pointed  out.  The 
])lant  in  question  was  raised  from  a  seed,  the 
source  of  which  Sir  .John  Ross  was  not  certain  of. 
but  the  colour  was  bright  orange  scarlet  and 
altgether  distinct  in  shade  from  those  on  a  very 
much  larger  specimen  of  the  type.  The  flowers, 
too,  seemed  rather  shorter  than  usual,  but  this 
may  have  been  due  only  to  flu^  age  of  the  flowers 
or,  perhaps,  of  the  ])lant  itself;  in  any  case  tliere 
was  no  mistaking  the  difference  in  colour  though 
leaves  and  habit  wer(>  quite  similar.  It  would  l)e 
interesting  to  know  whether  others  have  observed 
any  variation  among  seedlings  of  this  most 
desirable   slirub.  or  tree,   as  it    may  be  called. 


B 


Polygonum  vaccinifolium. 


I'ntil  the  advein  of  the  recent  Irost  in  the  middle 
of  the  month  this  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
jilants  in  the  garden,  carrying  inniunerable  spikes 
of  pink  flowers.  It  delights  to  hang  down  over 
rocks. 
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5    MOLESWORTH    STREET,    DUBLIN. 


Notice  of   Lectures 

In  accordance  with  a  proposal  by  the  President,  the  Marquis  ol  Headforl,  the 
following  series  of  Lectures  has  been  arranged,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society, 
which,  by  permission  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  will  be  given  in  the 
Theatre,    Leinster    House,.    Dublin. 

Members  and  friends  .are  cordially  invited.  Will  ypu  kindly  induce  your 
friends  to  support  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  .Arboricultural  Society  of  Ireland 
by   becoming  members.  ' 

F     W.    MOORE, 

Hon-    Secretary, 

Lectures  to  be  given,  by  permission  of  the  Royttl  Dublin  Society,  in 
the  Theatre,  Leinster  House,  Dublin,  on : — 

'.'.."•,-  -  1^ 

Thursday,  November  27th,  8  p.m.,  by.  Mi*.  JT  M.  Tbner,  on  Vegetables, 

Succession  and  Rotation  Cropping. 
Wednesday,  December  3rd,  8  p.m.,  by  Mr.  R,  Lloyd  Praeger,   M.A.,  on 

Alpines  and  Rock  Plants. 
Wednesday,    December    10th,   8  p.m.,    Flowering   Shrubs,  by   Sir  F.  W. 

Moore,  M.R  LA,  - 

Wednesday,  January  14th,  8  p.m.,  Herbaceous  Plants,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Besant 

Wednesday,    January    21st,    8    p.m„    Apples    and   their   Treatment,  by 

Mr.  W.  S.  Irving. 
Wednesday,    January    28th,    8    p.m.,    Facts    about    Fungoid    Pests,    by 

Professor  G.  H    Pethybridge,  Ph.D  ,  B.Sc 

The    Lectures'  will   be    lUustratetl   by    Lantern    Slides 

N-B.—Tlckets     (free^   can     be     had    on     applicati<>n     to     Secretary,    5 
Molesworth  Street. 
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A    Late    Autumn    Nook   in    the    Garden* 


By   .MURKAY   floRXJIiRoOK 


GAkDgN 


Amaraxthr's  "  note  on  autumn  effects  in 
tlie  September  number  of  Irish  CrARDEXiNci 
(p.  138)  caused  me,  in  mid-October,  to  visit 
a  little  special  "  autumn  nook  "  that  I  made 
in   my   Rock    (larden    a    couple    of   years    ago. 


colour  after  the  fjlory  of  the  Rock  Garden  had 
departed.  It  had  to  be  a  sunny  nook,  and  it 
could  not  be  very  extensive.  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment anyhow,  and  it  has  proved  most  success- 
ful.     Of  c-ourst',  many  of  the  plants  in  the  nook 
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DiANTHUS     X^EGLECTUS. 

[_F.  C.  Prenlon 

There  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  the  Rock 
Garden  ceases  to  be  generally  effective  as  soon 
as  the  late  summer  Oampamila  bloom  is 
over. 

No  doubt  for  a  month  or  two  longer  isolated 
plants  make  a  brave  display,  but,  as  a  rule, 
these  only  tend  to  accentuate  the  past  glories 
of  their  neighbours.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  collecting  into  one  little 
nook  such  plants  ns  might  be  likeh"  to  give  one 


are  not  "  alpines."  A  friend  once  told  me 
that  he  classed  as  "  Alpines  "  "  anything  that 
did  not  look  out  of  place  on  his  rockery,"  and, 
judging  from  what  one  sees  growing  in  modern 
Rock  Gardens,  there  appear  to  be  many  who 
agree  with  him. 

In  m}'  own  case  I  did  not,  in  this  instance, 
confine  myself  in  any  way.  I  simply  went 
round  my  garden  with  a  trowel,  and  dug  up  any 
plant  that  I  thought  might    suit  my  purpose. 
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Having  planted  the  sunny  nook,  one  must  con- 
sider wliich  plants  will  flower  naturally  late  in 
the  season,  and  which  can  be  encouraged  to 
do  so.  Among  the  latter  the  Violas — especially 
r.  iniinbyana  and  the  cross  V.  munbijana  x 
gracilis — if  pinched  back  slightly  about  the  end 
of  June,  will  flower  profusely  until  the  frost 
comes,  ('(it)ipanula  muniJ'.s  is  equally  oblig- 
ing; the  double  and  single  Welsh  Poppies  and 
the  garden  hybrids  of  Antirihimim  (jlutinosimi 
can  also  be  treated  in  this  manner.  This  year, 
in  mid-October,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the 
following  plants  helped  to  make  my  autunm 
nook  a  blaze  of  colour  :  — 

The  dwarf  Michaelmas  Daisies  take  jiride  of 
place.  Of  the  njimes  of  many  of  them  I  am 
not  sure,  but  1  noted  two  varieties  of  Aster 
Thomsoni.  Also  .1.  diffiisiiH,  A.  "  Esther," 
A.  Fremont i,  A.  brssarubiciDi,  a  small-grow- 
ing A.  Aniclliix,  an  unnamed  pigmy  white 
Ast'Cr,  and  the  very  rare  Aster  Vahlii,  bearing 
on  ()-inch  stems  clouds  of  golden  "  ragworts." 
Except  the  gawky  ^4.  Unosijris,  A.  VoJiUi  is  the 
only  yellow  species  I  know. 

Zoiisclincria  califomica  is  a  trailer  with 
scarlet  bugles.  Other  Violas  in  flower  were — 
T'.  "  lioivlra  Black-,"  V.  rothomagensis^  and 
I'.  01  gmpica ,  a  tiny  mauve  "  self  ";  Lippia 
conescens,  a  creeping  Verbena,  with  incon- 
spicuous white  flowers;  Sidcbg.s  Corsica, 
another  carpeter  with  white,  yellow-lipped 
flowers.  Fiiclisia.s  micropliyUa  ;uid  parvijolia 
are  not  hardy,  and  must  be  lifted  when  tlie 
frost  cfjmes ;  likewise  Mcscnibnja)itlicniuiii , 
names  unknown,  but  one  with  vivid  magenta 
purple  daisies  is  a  wonderful  bloomer.  Hyperi- 
cum rcptans,  a  trailing  sheet  of  green,  with 
large,  golden  single  roses;  Scabiosa  cattcasica 
Krigeron  rosea  ['.'),  E.  niucronatiis,  E.  sericeiis, 
an(l  E.  RoyJei :  Canipdntda  gdrganica ,  "  W.  FT. 
Paine  "  and  ('.  FenestrcJata :  Erica  rulgaris. 
SerJei  and  Alportii  are  the  best  late  white  an'l 
purjjJes,  and  the  Connemara  Heaths  flower  on 
even  longer.  Oxalis  fioribanda  rosea  and  aUxt 
never  cease  flowering,  and  the  new  ().  lobata, 
witli  flowers  of  dee])est  golden  yellow,  is  a 
gem. 

Pentsteinon  Hcoiileri,  I'yntla  arena lia,  and 
Arenaria  laricifolia,  Sedums  of  many  kinds; 
S.  Pulchelhnn,  bright  pink,  possibh'  the  best. 
riurubago  Lorpentce  has  too  much  foliage  foi- 
the  size  and  number  of  its  flowers  to  deserve  a 
choice  place;  Rosa. 'a  si]:I;imcn^is,  bright 
purple;  Cotoneaster.s  adpressa  and  Ilutnifnsa 
car[)eters,  with  bright  berries;  Linaiii  Aas- 
triacirm,  bright  pale  blue;  Polygnmnv  \iu:- 
ciniifoliinn ,  light  pink;  Parochetus  commnuis, 
the  "  blue  shamrock,"  an  uncertain  doer  with 
me;  lAnaria  orig(i)iifoli'i ^  and  L.  "  llenilcrsoni," 
the   latter   is    the   only   perennial    toad   flax    of 


upiight  growth  that  does  not  eat  me  out  of 
hearth  and  home.  So  far,  it  remains  absolutely 
comjjact,  and  throws  up  feathery  bunches  of 
mauve-blue  flowers  on  stems  about  six  inches 
high;  if  it  does  not  run  underground,  like  most 
fjinarias,  it  will  be  a  fine  autumn  rock  plant. 

Low  down  at  the  edge  of  the  nook  the 
autun  n-flow>.rii  g  cycl?vmtns  are  very  bright, 
and  poking  up  through  them  I  see  the  flower- 
stems  of  that  most  beautiful  Saxifrage,  iS. 
Furiunei.  Its  large,  shiny  bronze  leaves  are 
attractive,  and  its  white  flowers,  with  two  long 
petals  like  swallow-tails,  are  very  beautiful, 
but  unfortunately  they  as  a  rule  open  only 
in  time  to  be  nii)ped  by  the  frost. 

For  mid-autumn  this  is  not  a  bad  show,  and 
certainly,  when  grouped  together,  they  make 
the  nook  wonderfully  bright ;  and  it  is  certainly 
])leasant  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  know  that 
there  is  one  spot  in  one's  rock  garden  where, 
upon  a  sunny  day,  one  can  still  hope  to  find  a 
patch  of  colour  reminiscent  of  those  glorious 
patches  ("  drifts  ""  I  understand  is  the  up-to- 
date  expression)  of  May  and  .hme. 


Celmisias. 

TiiKSK  interesting  plants  are  mostly  natives  of 
New  Zealand,  and  l)elong  to  the  great  lamily 
of  Composites. 

They  a)e  not  yet  commonly  grown  in  gardens, 
but  as  they  become  better  known  and  their 
requirements  more  fully  understood,  it  is  likely 
that  they  will  become  pojjular.  Their  success- 
ful cultivation  is  still  largely  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment, but  to  the  gardener  who  enjoys  solving 
problems  this  will  only  add  zest  to  the  fight. 
Added  to  this,  the  beauty  of  several  of  the 
species  makes  success  worth  striving  foi'. 

In  the  reputed  genial  climate  of  New  Zealand 
it  may  be  there  are  factors  we  cannot 
imitate,  but  the  accom])anying  illustrations  of 
specimens  flowering  at  Mount  Usher,  County 
Wicklow,  and  Glasnevin,  in  County  Dublin, 
would  tend  to  show  that  in  Ireland,  at  least, 
tb<Me  is  hope  of  success. 

'i'hei'e  are.  j)erhaps,  a  dozen  species  know  n  in 
culti\  atiou,  though  tlu'V  arc  seldom  all  to  be 
found  in  out;  garden.  i'\n\i  ol  them  can  bi' 
called  fairly  satisfactory— viz.,  ('.  coriacea, 
('.  McKduii,  C.  spectabilis^  and  C.  verhasci- 
I'lilia.  The  first-named  is  a  handsome  plant, 
with  long,  stiffish  coriaceous  leaves,  clothed 
witli  silvery  hairs  above,  and  furnished  with  a 
dense  yellowish  felt  below.  The  flower-heads, 
borne  on  long,  stout,  hairy  scapes,  are  often 
2  inches  oi-  nK)re  across,  with  long,  white  ray 
florets;  a  very  fine  plant  in  or  out  of  flower. 
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C.  McKaiiii  is  vigorous,  making  long, 
pointed,  green  leaves  in  abundance,  but  the 
flower-heads  are  composed  of  disk  florets,  with 
ray  flowers  of  a  dingy,  unattractive  puce  colour, 
of  little  ornamental  value. 

C.  spectabilis  is  better  known  and  hardier 
than  most,  forming  dense  tufts  of  woolly  leaves 
some  6  inches  long,  and  usually  flowering 
freely;  the  ray  flowers  pure  white,  and  the 
heads  measuring  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide. 

C.  verbascifolia  is  similar  to  C.  coriacea,  less 
hairy  perhaps,  but  felty  on  the  under  side. 
The  flower-heads  are  large  and  showy,  the  outer 
florets  white.  The  illustration  shows  a  group 
of  this  species  flourishing  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Walpole  at  Moimt  Usher. 

Other  good  and  interesting  species  with 
showy  flower-heads  are — C.  Monroi,  C.  incann, 
with  short  leaves  and  white  outer  florets;  C. 
longi folia,  with  narrow,  bronzy-green  leaves, 
and  large  heads  of  white  flowers,  on  9-inch 
stems. 

C.  holosericea — flower-heads  2  inches  or 
more,  ray  flowers  white,  leaves  6  inches  long, 
green  above  and  felty  below ;  while  two  others 
met  with  are  C.  pciiolahi  and  C.  viscosa,  both 
attractive  plants. 

Ordinary  well-drained  sandy  loam  seems  to 
suit  Celmisias  fairly  well,  and  a  position  not 
fully  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun.  Overhead 
moisture  is  detrimental,  and  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible. 

Pinks  for  the   Rock  Garden. 

BoTANiCALLY  the  Pinks  are  called  Dianthus, 
and  are  distinguished  from  other  members  of 
the  order  CarijuphyUcce,  to  which  they  belong, 
by  having  tico  styles  and  a  cylindrical  calyx, 
with  two  or  more  bracts  at  the  base,  somewhat 
like  an  outer  calyx. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  species  scattered 
through  Europe,  temperate  Asia  and  N.  Africa, 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  true 
species.  Under  cultivation,  the  various  species 
seem  to  hybridise  rather  freely;  in  any  case, 
seedlings  raised  from  seeds  purchased  or  ob- 
tained from  collections  at  home  and  abroad 
exhibit  much  diversity,  and  frequently  differ 
vastly  from  authoritative  descriptions. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  best  for  our 
present  purpose  come  very  true  from  seeds, 
and  in  some  instances  no  doubt  improved  forms 
have  been  obtained  by  selection. 

Very  few  of  the  species  are  difficult  to  grow, 
and  are  just  as  easy  to  propagate.  Seeds  sown 
when  ripe  in  an  ordinary  compost  of  equal  parts 
of  sandy  soil  and  leaf-mould  germinate  readily, 
and  are  easily  grown  on  by  pricking  off,  when 


large  enough  to  handle,  into  a  similar  compost, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  finely-powdered 
old  mortar  rubble.  Cuttings  made  of  single 
growths  and  dibbled  into  sandy  soil  root  readily 
if  placed  in  a  cool,  shady  place  during  summer. 
Water  sliould  be  applied  carefully  after  the  first 
soaking,  until  roots  are  formed,  after  which 
more  water  and  air  may  be  supplied.  Pinks 
grow  naturally  on  old  walls  and  rocky  cliffs, 
and  hence  enjoy  plenty  of  light,  gritty  soil  and 
perfect  drainage. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  best  for 
the  Rock  Garden  :  — 

Diantlius  alpinus  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  popular  species,  and  is  usually  found  in 
every  garden  where  alpine  plants  are  grown. 
It  forms  tufts  some  3  or  .4  inches  high,  leaves 
green,  and  surmounted  in  summer  by  numerous 
large,  well-formed  flowers  of  a  rich  rose  colour, 
with  crimson  spots  towards  the  base  of  the 
petals.  There  is  a  white  variety,  which  is  not 
unattractive,  though  not  a  really  good  white, 
the  petals  usually  being  spotted,  as  in  the  type. 

Dianthus  atrorubens  forms  tufts  of  rather 
long,  glaucous  leaves,  and  bears  its  flowers  in 
close  heads,  terminating  stalks  some  15  inches 
or  more  in  height;  the  colour  is  rich  dark  red, 
and  the  flowers  appear  later  than  many  others. 
The  Pink  known  as  Carton  Variety  is  a  par- 
ticularly robust  form,  of  fine  colour,  making  a 
brilliant  display  in  late  summer. 

DiantJius  ccesius,  the  well  known  "  Cheddar 
Pink,"  is  a  most  attractive  plant  for  the  Rock 
Garden.  From  among  tufts  of  short,  glaucous 
leaves  the  fragrant,  rose-coloured  flowers  are 
produced  from  June  onwards.  Quite  a  number 
of  varieties  of  the  "  Cheddar  Pink  "  are  in  cul- 
tivation, and  all  are  worthy  of  inclusion,  if 
space  can  be  spared  for  them.  A  double- 
flowered  form  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  is 
showy,  though  less  compact  in  habit,  than  the 
wild  species.  Bickharn's  Variety  and  Margaret 
are  two  compact  forms,  more  like  the  type,  but 
with  rather  better  flowers. 

Diantlius  callhonus  is  near  to  /).  alpinus  in 
habit  and  appearance,  bearing  large  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  the  latter 
species,  but  differing  in  the  coloured  zone  at 
the  centre  of  the  flower;  a  first-rate  plant  of 
low  growth,  not  exceeding  3  or  4  inches  when 
planted  in  gritty  soil. 

Dianthus  calalpinus  is  a  hybrid  between 
alpinus  and  callizonus,  and  combines  the  good 
qualities  of  both  parents,  producing  freely  its 
deep  rose  flowers. 

Dianthus  cinnabarinus  is  not  easy  to  cul- 
tivate, and  is  anything  but  a  neat  grower.  It 
is  sparse  and  twiggy  in  growth,  often  nearly 
leafless  at  flowering  time,  but  the  colour  is 
superb — a   brilliant  orange  red.     A  good  group 
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of  this  species  is  worth  working  for,  if  only  for 
the  colour.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by 
cuttings,  but  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  flower 
they  often  die  afterwards.  It  is  well  to  reserve 
a  few  plants  and  pinch  out  the  flowers,  so  as 
to  induce  the  formation  of  growths  instead. 
To  ol)tain  good  seeds,  artificial  pollination 
should  l)e  done. 

])i(t)ithus  (leJtoides,  the  so-called  "  Maiden 
Pink,"  is  a  popular  species,  giving  a  wealth  of 
flowers  in  summer.  The  leaves  are  glaucous 
green,  and  the  flowers,  ])roduced  on  rather  long 
stems,  are  rose-coloiu'ed,  with  a  darker  zone 
towards    the     centre.       Several     varieties     are 


DIauthiis  (Jeltoides,  but  is  more  refined.  The 
smaller  leaves  are  stiffer,  rendering  the  whole 
plant  more  compact,  while  the  rosj'  pink 
flowers  are  just  as  freely  produced  on  slender, 
wiry  stems. 

DianthuH  micrulcpis  is  a  close-growing,  com- 
pact little  plant,  forming  dense  tufts  of  short 
leaves,  after  the  manner  of  1).  Frcunii,  but 
])roducing  pale  pink  flowers.  /).  niirrolepis 
niiucUcua  is  similar  in  habit,  hut  with  i-icher- 
coloured  flowers. 

DIdnflius  nrgJertiiH  is  well  known  to  lovers 
of  alpines,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  gciuis.      It   foiius  tufts  of  short,   grass-hlu' 
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known,  particularly  ^ne  with  more  decidedly 
glaucous  leaves.  DiantlntH  (iiischacliii.  of 
similar  habit,  but  with  more  intensely  coh)ured 
flowers,     seems    tfj    l)e    closely    allied     to    the 

Maiden  Pink,"  and  comes  from  the  Balkans. 

I)i(intlnifi  fragrona  is  a  charming  i)lant,  with 
glaucfjiis  leaves,  and  sweet-scented  M'hite 
flowers,  the  petals  deeply  fi-inged;  there  is,  too, 
a  double-flowered  variety  of  this,  which  makes 
a  good  disjjlay. 

DianihuH  Freynii  is  one  of  the  tiny  gems  of 
the  genui?,  scarcely  ex'ceeding  a  couple  of  inches 
in  height,  forming  cf)mj)act  tufts  of  short, 
glaucous  leaves,  from  amf)ng  which  rise  tlie 
rosy  flowers,  half  an  inch  to  thicc-(|uartors 
of  an  inch  across.  This  is  a  delightful  little 
jilant  for  cracks,  crevices  or  moraine  treatment. 

DianfJms    gramiicuH    is    after    the    style    of 


leaves,  and  produces  (h'U^htful  rose-coloiu'ed 
flowers,  the  jietals  serrated,  and  usually  buft- 
coloured  on  tlie  under  side.  Seedlings  of  tliis 
species  vary  somewhat  in  size  of  flower  and  in 
colour,  but  all  are  efl^ective  on  the  Piock  (larden. 

Didntlitts  nd'Ouiiii  forms  tufts  of  small 
leaves,  and  produces  quantities  of  small,  white 
flowers  on  long,  wiry  stems  during  late  summer. 
Though  not  so  striking  as  some  of  the  more 
highly-coloured  species,  it  is  xabiablc  in  its 
l;iter  flowering,   and  grows  freely. 

I >i(i III liiis  ficlru'iis  has  rose-coloured  flowers, 
with  fringed  petals,  ])roduced  on  wiry  steins, 
some  B  inches  long.  The  leaves  are  awI-shapcd 
and  green,  the  growths  foi'ining  a  spreading 
mat  on  the  rock  work. 

Dinnfli iifi  pi ii ma riiis  is  the  j)arent  of  the 
garden  Pinks,  of  which  double  forms  are  com- 
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niun  in  gardens.  It  is  a  most  attractive  plant 
for  the  Rock  Garden,  forming  spreading  masses 
of  glaucous,  narrow  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  profusion,  the  best  being  pale  pink, 
though  white,  and  even  spotted,  varieties  may 
occur. 

Diantlius  sitbacatiUs  is  a  l)eautitul  little  plant. 


PiantlniH  .s///rr.sf;'(«  is  quite  one  of  the  best 
of  the  rock  Pinks,  producing  many  beautiful 
rosy-pink  flowers  on  wiry  stems,  6  to  9  inches 
in  length.  A  mass  of  this  species  hanging  over 
a  rock  is  a  beautiful  sight  when  flowering  in 
Julv  and  later. 

J.  W.  B. 


CeL.MISIA     COKlACE.i      AT      GlASNEN'IN. 


making  compact  tufts  of  short  leaves  of  a 
glaucous  hue,  and  producing  abundantly  small, 
rose-coloured  flowers  tjn  short  stalks ;  the  whole 
plant  does  not  exceed  a  couple  of  inches  or  so 
in  height. 

DiantJius  superb  as  bears  fine,  rosy-pink 
flowers,  with  much-divided  petals  and  narrow. 
green  leaves.  The  flowers  are  deliciously  frag- 
rant, and  held  nearly  erect,  the  height  when  in 
flower  being  about  6  or  8  inches. 


Notes  from   my   Rock  Garden. 

Autumn   Planting. 

By  Amaranthk. 

Thk  late  mcjnths  of  autumn  do  not  sound  very 
interesting  in  the  Rock  Garden,  nevertheless  I' 
have  found  them  so. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  chose  and  place  the 
drv  corms  and  bidbs  just  where,  they  ought  to 
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go,  and  let  one's  imagination  skip  over  tlie 
mtervening  months,  till  one  sees  the  awakening 
of  all  the  different  little  Bells,  Trumpets, 
Chalices,  Cups  and  Stars— the  very  thought 
has  a  joyous  ring  about  it. 

Copying  a  beautiful  patch  1  saw  last  spring 
in  a  Rock  Garden,  I  have  planted  a  quantity 
of  Muscari  "  Heavenly  Blue  " — a  very  fine 
variety  of  the  familiar  Grape  Hyacinth — and  I 
think 'it  is  in  its  rightful  place.  Neither  \nnk 
or  red  or  crimson  shades  are  to  approach  its 
vicinity;  b\it  French  greys,  bluey  lilac  and 
other  faint  tints,  represented  by  Phloxes,  pale 
Violas,  and  the  exquisite  Anevione  Rohinsoni 
and  such  like  are  distinctive,  though  pure  blues, 
such  as  Myosotis  "  Ruth  Fischer,"  Omphalodes 
and  Scillas,  are  quite  permissible,  and  the 
toiit-cuse)nblc  would  by  no  means  give  one  a 
fit   of  the  blues — quite   the  contrary. 

Fritillarias  have  a  most  graceful  effect  among 
lai'ge  stones,  their  wide  bells  swinging  from 
such  slender  stems.  I  woidd  say  plant  bulbs 
of  F.  alba  for  choice;  F.  )iich'agris  sooner  than 
none ;  but  even  before  all  these  have  bloomed 
the  lovely  little  miniature  Daffodils  and  Hoop- 
i'etticoat  Narcissi  will  have  made  their  welcome 
ajipearance.  These  gems  must  not  be  forgotten 
in  the  autumn,  or  even  early  December  ])lant- 
ing — early  autumn  for  preference. 

Apropos  of  these  little  bulbs,  my  hopes  are 
centred  in  the  following  varieties: — juncilolius, 
tlie  tiny  rich  yellow  miniatva-e  Daffodil,  6  inches 
high;  its  companions,  BuJbocvditnii  cifrinu.'i 
(tlie  sidphur  Hoop- Petticoat),  B.  con.-ipicuHfi 
(yellow  Hoop-Petticoat),  B.  monophyllus, 
snowy-white,  scarcely  to  he  counted  on  for 
out-of-door  flowering,  and  "  Moschatns  of 
Haworth,"  another  beautiful  white,  which  is 
vigorous. 

Of  tlic  Tiandrus  Section  (the  Angels"  T-ais' 
Daffodils),  T.  alba,  7  inches,  yellow,  of  tlic 
same  height  and  description.  Any  taller  I 
prefer  in  the  borders  among  some  of  the  di'light- 
f\d  large  white  Trumjiet  Daffodils,  the  l)i-colour 
anil  yellow,  and  Narcissi,  of  different  choice 
lands. 


A  Fine    Viburnum. 

I.\  the  garden  of  .Mr.  W.  \'>.  IMii'cfoy  thoc 
is  a  remarkably  fine  Vibiiiiunn  rliijtidopli  ijllii ni , 
which  many  state  to  be  the  largest  they  have 
seen.  It  is  ten  years  planted  in  Greenfiehls, '' 
and  covers  a  space  of  12  feet  by  6  feet.  It  is' 
a  handsome  and  striking  evergreen,  perfectly 
hardy  here  in  open  situations.  The  creamy 
white  flowers  are  borne  in  May,  followed  in 
autumn    by    red    berries,  which    soon    become 


black.  If  preserved  until  sjjring  and  sown  in 
a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand,  they  soon  germi- 
nate. It  was  one  of  the  novelties  sent  out  by 
:\Iessrs.  Jas.  Veitch  in  1908. 

Liquid  Manure, 

My  ol)ject  in  writing  these  notes  is  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about  the  extended  use  and  to  further 
popularise  liquid  manuring  during  the  winter 
months,  and  especially  in  relation  to  gardening 
and  fi'uit-growing  out-of-doors. 

A  popular  fallacy  exists,  especially  amongst 
amateurs,  that  liquid  mamu'e  applied  durmg 
tlie  winter  months  is  more  or  less  wasted,  and, 
consequently,  valueless,  but  1  venture  to  saj" 
that  such  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

No  one  denies  that  the  feeding  of  plants  and 
fruit  trees  during  the  active  season  of  growth 
is  of  paramount  imiJortance  in  good  culture, 
and,  consequently,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  the  supplies  of  liquid  manui'e — 
and  by  this  I  refer  to  the  drainage  fiom  the  cow- 
sheds, stables  and  manure-heaps — are  usually 
in  great  demand,  and  especialh'  for  applying  to 
the  various  subjects  grown  under  glass. 

In  the  same  manner,  I  am  going  to  urge  that 
the  subjects  out-of-doors  would  similarly  bene- 
fit, but,  unfortunately,  I  am  afraid  in  the 
majority  of  establishments  pressure  of  work  in 
other  directions  forbids  this  being  carried  out, 
and  so  this  work  has  to  be  relegated  to  the 
winter  and  slackest  months  of  the  year,  when, 
fortunately,  as  a  rule,  supplies  of  this  valuable 
product  are  available  in  largest  (juantities,  but 
1  fear  in  many  instances  is  allowed  to  go  to 
waste. 

Reference  has  been  made  on  more  than  one 
occasion  through  the  columns  of  Iiiisn  G.^ude.n- 
IXG  to  the  great  need  of  furthering  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruit  in  this  country — that  all-im- 
portant ijianch  of  horticulture.  Increase 
in  cropjjing  and  <|uality  makes  such  a  difference 
to  the  owiusr,  and  is  governed  largely  by 
scientific  and  ii|)-to-date  metliods  of  culture 
with  regai'd  to  pruning,  s))raying  and  feeding; 
the  latter  I  am  sure  being  the  determining 
factor,  especially  in  relation  to  trees  that  are 
advancing  in  years,  and  have  carried  heavy 
crojjs  during  the  ])ast  season,  whether  it  be 
plantations  of  hush  fruits,  trees  traiiu'd  on 
walls,  or  orchard  trees  of  the  various  kinds, 
and  es]jecially  those  where  the  land  is  laid 
down  to  grass.  Young  trees  in  fertile  soil 
are  probal)ly  the  one  exce])tion  where  this 
()uick-acting  form  of  nitrogenous  manure 
would  not  be  retjuiicd,  and  especially  those  on 
the  dwarfing  stocks.  Feeding  of  this  descri])tion 
is   undoui)tedly    best   carried   out    during   open 
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leather,  when  the  surface  soil  will  readily 
absorb  the  supplies ;  and  should  the  ground  be 
very  hard,  it  should  be  loosened  with  the  fork, 
and  the  liquid  kept  away  from  the  main  stem 
at  a  distance  corresponding  with  the  spread  of 
the  Ijranches,  where  the  feeding  roots  will  be 
found. 

Fruit  tree  plots  are  not  the  only  quarters 
where  lic^uid  manure  may  be  used.  Late 
Celery  in  trenches,  during  the  month  of 
October,  «ill  readily  respond  to  a  soaking  before 
earthing  up,  as  will  also  Leeks,  Ehubarb  and 
Asparagus  beds ;  and  in  these  times  of  shortage 
of  manure,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  retain 
supplies  of  this  valuable  fertiliser,  which  also 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  not  producing 
a  crop  of  weeds  in  its  train,  as  does  some  of  the 
rubbish  nowadays  used  for  litter  and  converted 
into  manure.  E.  B.,  Fota. 

Paul's     Scarlet     Climber    (Hybrid 
Wichuraiana). 

The  Howers  of  this  superb  Eose  are  vivid 
scarlet  shaded  with  bright  crimson,  and  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  large 
clusters  of  medium-sized,  semi-double  blossoms. 
The  colour  is  well  retained,  without  burning 
or  fading,  till  the  petals  fall,  and  the  flowers 
remain  on  the  plants  for  an  unusual  length  of 
time,  giving  a  brilliant  display  in  the  garden. 
It  is  of  strong  climbing  habit,  with  handsome 
foliage,  and  quite  hardy  here,  having  been 
])lanted  in  1916,  a  trying  year.  Eaised  l)y 
Wm.  Paul  &   Sons,  Waltham  Cross. 

P.  S.,  Tipperary. 

Silvery    Saxifragas. 

This  is  the  section  called  by  botanists  Euti'iznonia. 
the  members  of  wliieh  are  distinguished  by  having 
rosettes  of  undivided  leaves  generally  with  a  more 
or  less  heavy  deposit  of  lime  on  the  margins  of  the 
leaves,  giving  them  a  silvery  appearance;  flowers 
usually  in  panicles,  white,  but  often  with  red 
spots;  in  some  varieties  the  whole  flower  becomes 
rosy  and  in  a  few  cases  pale  yellow. 

Tlie  members  of  this  section  include  some  of  the 
finest  species  in  the  genus,  and  they  are  extremely 
popular  among  lovers  of  alpines.  Cultivation  pre- 
sents no  difficiflties,  the  prime  essentials  being 
gritty  soil  containing  lime,  ample  drainage,  and 
free  exposure  to  the  sun.  For  planting  in  the  many 
cracks  and  crevices  incidental  to  most  rock  gardens 
no  plants  are  more  suitable.  They  will  floiudsh, 
too,  in  ordinary  poekets,  providing  soil  and  drain- 
age are  right,  but  prefer  that  the  pocket  should 
have  a  sharp  slope. 

When  planting  in  narrow  crevices  small  plants 
are  obviously  best,  and  the  roots  should  be  well 
shaken  out  in  order  that  they  may  be  inserted  as 
far  into  the  crevice  as  possible.  Fine  gritty  soil 
nmst  be  carefully  filled  into  the  crevices,  and 
pushed  down  with  a  thin  .stick;  if  possible,  finish 
off  l)y  applying  water  slowly,  so  that  the  soil  is 
not  washed  out.     Tliereafter  the  plants  may  be  left 


to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  will  soon  grow  into 
fine  tufts.  Usually  there  is  little  diffieiilty  in  pro- 
pagating these  delightful  plants.  Most  of  them 
torm  ottsets  freely  which,  detached  and  dilibled 
into  gritty  soil,  soon  root ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
plant  dies  after  flowering  without  making  offsets, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sax.  himjifolia.  while  in  others, 
as  for  instance,  Hux.  caldensls,  tlie  rosettes  are  so 
closely  packed  and  spring  from  a  common  root- 
stock,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  rosettes 
with  sufficient  stalk  to  enable  roots  to  be  formed. 
Plants  that  have  been  growing  for  some  years, 
however,  and  have  formed  fair-sized  "  mounds," 
will  generally  divide  into  several  pieces,  each  with 
a  few  roots;  potted  up  separately  in  gritty  soil,  and 
kept  close  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  week  or  two,  these 
divisions  will  soon  establish  and  make  nice  plants. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  best  species  and 
varieties  :  — 

Saxifnuja  Aizuon.  in  one  or  other  of  its  many 
terms,  is  to  be  found  in  most  rock  gardens.  Pre- 
cisely what  the  true  type  plant  is  would  be 
difficult  to  say,  as  collected  specimens  differ 
immensely,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  since 
the  species  is  widely  distributed  over  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe,  extending  even  to  the  Arctic 
Regions.  All  form  rosettes,  some  quite  small  and 
compact,  others  larger,  and  in  most  cases  the 
leaves  are  ornamental. 

Sax.  Aizouit  balcunci  is  one  of  the  most  attractive, 
with  good  rosettes  and  sprays  of  white  flowers,  so 
densely  spotted  wuth  pink  as  to  almost  obliterate 
the  white  ground. 

Sax.  Aizoon  bald eii sis  forms  compact  rosettes  of 
silvery  leaves,  and  produces  sprays  of  white 
flowers. 

Sax.  Aizoon  iifropurpurea  is  a  choice  variety, 
with  handsome  sprays  of  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers. 

Sax.  Aizoon  rosea  is  a  good  grower,  bearing 
niunerous  sprays  of  rosy  flowers  lighter  in  shade 
than  the  last-named,  and  Sax.  Aizoon  lufea  lias 
yellow-  flowers  which  contrast  well  with  those  of 
the  other  varieties. 

Sax.  Aizoon  Bex  is  one  of  the  finest,  forming 
handsome  rosettes  and  producing  large  solid  white 
flowers  on  red  stems.  Many  other  Aizoon  varieties 
are  in  cultivation,  but  few  will  care  to  grow  all, 
and  many  have  little  merit. 

Sax.  cartilaijinea  comes  from  the  Caucasus,  and 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Aizoons,  but  has 
longer  leaves,  held  more  erect,  and  they  have 
sharp  points;  the  flowers,  produced  in  loose  sprays, 
are  light  pink  in  colour.  This  is  not  a  common 
plant,  but  one  that  is  worth  acquiring. 

Sax.  corlilearis  is  known  in  several  forms,  and 
they  are  mostly  of  great  merit.  What  Mr.  Correvon 
calls  the  true  collected  form  has  tight  rosettes  of 
grey  leaves  nuich  thickened  at  the  apex,  and  arch- 
ing sprays  of  white  flowers;  it  is  a  really  fine  plant. 
Other  forms  have  smaller,  narrow-er  leaves,  with 
beautifid  feathery  sprays  of  white  flowers  in 
sunmier,  and  still  smaller  forms  make  hard  mounds 
of  glistening  grey  foliage;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  smaller  forms  are  less  free  flowering, 
though  valuable  for  their  foliage  aloiie. 

>SV(./-.  ('otyJeilon  is  a  universal  favourite,  forming 
large  rosettes  of  broad  leaves,  and  producing  in 
early  summer  tall  pyranudal  sprays  of  white 
flowers  often  spotted  with  pink.  ,S'.  Cotyledon  var. 
P!/ramidalis  is  one  of  the  spotted  forms — a  hand- 
some plant  forming  a  pyramid  of  blossom  in  early 
June. 

Sax  Cotyledon  icelandica  makes  very  large 
leaves  and  huge  sprays  of  flowers,  while  another 
good  variety   is   altissima. 
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Sax.  ciusfatu  is  a  different  little  plant,  with 
narrow  silvery  leaves,  but  the  dull  white  flowers  on 
short  stalks  are  not  of  nuich  account. 

Sax  Ilostii  is  one  of  the  stronger  growers,  and 
should  always  he  included.  It  forms  liandsonie 
rosettes  of  strap-shaped  leaves,  lilunter  than  those 
of  .S.  CotuleiJon,  and  produces  freely  large  tiattish 
pauvcles  of  white  flowers  spotted  with  pink,  in  June. 

Sax.  Kolenathnid  is  somewhat  uncommon.  l)ut  is, 
nevertheless,  not  unknown  to  those  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  Saxifragas.  Tt  forms  rosettes  of  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  having  sharpish  teeth,  and  in  June 
or  later  sends  up  spray.-^  of  pink  flowers  of  ])retty 
and  elegant  appearance;  it  thrives  best  when  not 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  S.  Sendtneri  is  regarded 
as  a  variety,  and  produces  ])ink  flowers  similar  to 


.S'.  liiKjuldta  .\IJ)ertii  is  an  altogether  stouter 
])lant.  growing  and  increasing  freely,  flowering 
al)vnidantly,  producing  fine  sprays  of  white  flowers 
in  May  or  June.  It  is  considered  liy  reliable 
authorities  to  be  a  hybrid. 

Many  other  intermediate  forms  are  met  with  in 
nurseries  and  private  collections,  and  they  are 
mostly  well  worth  growing. 

Sax.  lotKjifoUa,  from  the  Pyrenees,  is  in  some 
ways  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  It  forms  huge 
rosettes  of  long  silvery  leaves,  which,  when  grow- 
ing in  a  vertical  crevice,  are  highly  attractive. 
The  inflorescence  produced  from  the  centre  of  the 
rosette  is  up  to  two  feet  long  in  vigorous  specimens, 
forming  a  pyramid  of  beautiful  pure  wliite  flowers. 
The  plants  iniiy  live  and  grow  several  years  before 
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the  last  niiiiird.  but  the  leaves  ai'e  longer  aiui 
narrower. 

Sax.  Lainiiisiniii  is  not  a  recognised  species,  but 
bears  some  resemblance  to  ,S'.  ((ichlearis  and  S. 
Hiiiiiilafa  mentioned  below.  In  any  case  it  is  a 
l)lant  of  great  merit,  forming  attractive  rosettes, 
and  producing  arching  sprays  of  very  beautiful 
white  flowers.  It  may  be  a  hybrid  between  the  two 
species  alluded  to.  and  is  certainlv  the  equal  of 
either  from  an  ornamenlid   i)oint  of  view. 

Sa,r.  liiiduhitd  is  a  variable  plant,  some 
of  its  forms  beino;  among  the  most  Ijeautiful  in  the 
whole  genus.  The  form  known  as  >S'.  Vinnulatd 
Jiflhirdii  has  long,  narrow.  ])ointed  leaves,  much 
silvered  on  the  margins,  and  produces  in  early 
sunmier  long  handsome  sprays  of  white  flowers. 

,S'((./-.  liniiiiliitii  Uniidsitinii ,  to  which  S.  Lininci- 
.sfoni  seems  closely  related,  has  shorter,  thicker 
leaves,  also  silvery,  and  produces  arching  sprays 
of  elegant  appearance,  in  contrast  to  the  more 
erect  inflorescence  of  S.  I.   lirlldnlii. 


Ilowering,  but  die  when  tlie  flowers  arc  over,  and 
no  ofl'sets  ai'c  proiluced.  To  obtain  seeds  the  in- 
florescence must  be  covered  in  with  gauze  to  |)re- 
vent  cross-fertilization,  otherwise  the  seedlings  will 
not  come  true. 

>S'(/./'.  McXdhld lid  is  a  hybrid  of  N.  ('uiijledoit  X  8. 
Ilostii,  and  a  plant  of  great  beauty.  The  rosettes 
are  of  medium  size,  rather  resembling  those  of 
Ilostii,  while  the  flowers  are  most  strikingly 
spotted  with  crimson  dots. 

Sax.  rdldeii.si.s  i.s  a  most  t'harming  little  plant, 
though  a  shy  llowerer.  Nevertlieless,  the  tiglit 
little  grey  mounds  formed  of  many  tiny  rosettes  of 
leaves  are  worth  having  without  flowers.  The  in- 
florescence is  short,  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
iuclies  or  so  high,   bearing  white  flowers. 

There  are  many  hybrids  m  this  section,  nearly 
all  of  considerable  merit,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
attractive  being  l>i .  liamsdj/  (  ld»(iifo]]ii  x  coch- 
le.nris)  a  beautiful  plant,  producing  sprays  of 
white   flowers   spotted    with    |)ink.  B. 
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Forestry:— Trees  for  Shelter  and 
Ornament. 

Many  forest  trees  are  equally  adapted  for  timber, 
shelter,  and  ornament,  while  others  are  chiefly  im- 
portant from  the  fact  that  their  characteristic 
features  render  them  better  adapted  for  one  ot 
these  purposes  in  particular,  rather  than  a  combi- 
nation of  all  three.  As  trees  adapted  specially  for 
timber  growing  are  dealt  with  in  Leaflet  No.  67. 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them  here;  but  it 
iiKiv  be  pointed"  out   that   even  those  are  of   great 


posed  or  wind-swept  districts,  shelter  against 
strong,  or  cold  and  dry  winds  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  comfortal)le  quarters  are  to  be  secured  for 
cattle  feeding  in  the  open  throughout  the  year,  or 
attractive  sites  provided  for  farm  houses  or 
cottages. 

Trees  adapted  for  providing  shelter  in  exposed 
positions  must  be  capable  of  standing  against  the 
worst  gales  that  blow,  must  retain  their  leading 
shoots  under  the  influence  of  persistent  winds,  and 
the  lower  branches  hite  in  life,  and  must  grow  at 
a  fairly  rapid  rate  under  more  or  less  favourable 
conditions. 


value  for  both  shelter  and  ornament  imder  many 
conditions  of  soil  and  situation.  In  certain  posi- 
tions and  under  certain  circ-unistances,  however, 
an  attempt  to  obtain  timber,  shelter,  and  orna- 
ment at  one  and  the  same  time  will  often  end  in 
failure.  In  these  cases  it  is  best  to  pay  attentioji 
to  only  one  of  the  features  mentioned,  and  to  ))lant 
trees  best  calculated  to  attain  the  principal  end  in 
view. 

Trees  for  Shelter. 
In  the  Irish  climate,  slielter  is  chiefly  required 
against  cold  or  strong  winds,  or  from  hot  sun.  In 
the  latter  case,  shelter  is  only  needed  by  grazing- 
cattle  or  for  dwelling-houses  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
year  at  most,  and  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary 
to  plant  trees  specially  to  provide  it.     But   in  ex- 


It  is  obvious  that  very  few  trees  can  fulfil  all  the 
above  requirements,  and  produce,  at  the  same  time, 
valuable  timber,  and  where  shelter  is  of  paramount 
importance,  trees  capable  of  providing  it  effectively 
must  be  selected  in  preference  to  all  others. 

The  following  are  the  principal  species  suitable 
for  planting  where  shelter  against  wind  is  the  chief 
object  in  view  :  — 

j>,„^,s-. —Whether  for  planting  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea.  or  on  exposed  ground  inland,  no  trees  give 
more  effective  shelter  than  certain  species  of  pines. 
They  develop  a  stout  and  strong  root  system,  and 
a  thick,  well-furnished  evergreen  crown,  and  on 
that  account  are  quite  as  effective  in  winter  as  in 
summer. 

{To  he  ((infhi  iifd.)  ' 
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Allotments. 

General  Work.— Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
stored  on  the  plots  should  be  examined  occasion- 
ally, and  decayed  Potatoes  and  roots  removed. 
Needless  to  say,  the  clamps  should  not  be  opened 
during  severe  weather,  and  then  when  the  heaps 
have  been  thoroughly  overliauled  an  extra  cover- 
ing of  soil  should  be  given  for  protection  in  frosty 
weather.  The  remains  of  summer  vegetables  and 
autunm  Cauliflowers  should  be  dug  up  and  re- 
moved to  the  fire  heap.  It  is  best  to  burn  accumu- 
lated rubbish  on  the  plot.  Decayed  leaves  should 
be  removed  from  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Broccoli. 
Cauliflowers  in  frames  should  be  cleaned  over  and 
examined  for  decay.  The  digging  and  trenching 
of  the  plot  should  he  pushed  on  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. Rliubarb  can  be  forced  quite  easily  by 
placing  old  tubs  over  the  crowns,  helping  the  forc- 
ing process  with  str.iwy  litter,  or  spare  roots  may 
be  lifted  and  kept  in  the  dark  in  a  shed  or  placed 
in  a  cellar. 

RoT.\TioN  OF  Crops. — Everyone  is  aware  that  a 
farmer  adopts  a  rotation  of  crops  on  the  farm,  l)y 
sowing  or  planting  so  that  the  crop  is  on  a  different 
field  every  year.  Tt  is  advisable  that  some  sort  of 
rotation  should  be  followed  on  the  allotment,  and 
this  is  imderstood  t)y  the  majority  of  allotment 
holders,  who  try  to  plant  their  Potatoes  on  a 
different  part  of  the  plot  to  that  of  the  previous 
year.  However,  the  area  of  a  plot  is  too  small  to 
adopt  an  elaborate  system  of  rotation,  and  gener- 
ally it  would  not  be  miderstood  if  suggested.  But 
the  allotment  holder  is  wise  who  endeavours  to 
plant  Potatoes,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  Cabbages  on 
a  different  part  of  the  plot  each  year.  The  rotation 
of  crops  on  a  farm  is  an  imi^ortant  feature  In  his 
system,  and  farmers  knew  the  advantages  of  it 
long  before  the  ])rincii)les  underlying  it  were 
understood.  But  once  again  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  difference  between  a  farm  and  a  garden,  and 
with  many  of  the  best  market  gardeners  rotation 
of  crops  does  not  enter  into  their  system  of  cropping 
at  all.  They  dig  deei)ly,  manure  highly,  and  plant 
any  crop  that  is  ready  on  the  ground  available. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  a  good 
practice  to  grow  the  same  vegetables  on  the  same 
land  each  year.  Every  gardener  knows  the  advan- 
tages of  growing  Peas  on  old  Celery  trenches,  and 
other  instances  could  be  quoted.  Even  the  n)0st 
ignorant  of  allotment  holders  does  not  sow  Carrots 
on  the  same  portion  of  groiuid  if  he  has  been 
troubled  with  the  Carrot  fly,  and  the  same  thing 
sliould  apply  in  the  case  of  club-root  on  Cabbages 
and  Turnips.  Closely  allied  to  rotation  is  the  sys- 
tematic cropping  of  the  allotment.  By  this  is 
meant  aiming  to  grow  the  most  suitable  kinds  of 
vegetables  for  the  holder's  own  use,  and  havintr 
them  in  succession,  so  that  there  is  not  a  surplus 


one  month  and  a  scarcity  the  next.  Probably  what 
is  most  important,  a  continuous  supply  of  vege- 
tables over  as  long  a  period  as  possible. 

Co-oi>ER.\TioN. — It  is  rather  surprising  allotment 
holders  have  not  more  generally  adopted  the  co- 
operative system,  when  purchasing  seeds,  manures, 
&c.  The  advantages  are  so  obvious,  and  many  seed 
mercliants  encourage  the  fornuition  of  allotment 
societies  for  this  purpose  in  offering  facilities  by 
means  of  liberal  discount  on  collections  of  seeds. 
The  organisation  necessary  is  so  simple,  and  any 
expenditure  easily  saved,  because  seeds  could  be 
bought  more  cheaply,  also  a  saving  on  carriage  and 
postage.  Once  the  movement  was  started  it  could 
be  developed  in  a  surprising  number  of  ways.  As 
a  suggestion,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  get  a 
complete  change  of  seed  potatoes  in  a  rural  district 
by  making  arrangements  with  a  local  farmer  to 
have  the  desired  quantity  sent  down  with  his  own 
consignment.  The  Plots  Association  in  Belfast 
usually  make  arrangements  and  purchase  artificial 
manures  and  seed  potatoes  in  qiuintity,  for  distri- 
bution in  small  lots.  In  the  case  of  artificial 
manures  these  can  usually  be  obtained  in  the  bags 
as  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  wholesale 
dealer,  and  especially  with  the  class  of  article 
the  retail  shops  would  rather  sell  in  bulk  early 
in  the  season,  to  dealing  with  small  qiumtities 
when    there    is    a    rush  of  orders   in  the  spring. 

V.^RiETiEs  OF  Vegetables. — The  selections  of  vege- 
tables offered  by  seedsmen  are  usually  so  good  that 
the  question  of  selecting  useful  kinds  of  vegetables 
for  the  plot  is  a  fairly  easy  matter.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  kind  of  vegetable  selected  shoidd  be 
one  that  suits  the  district.  Possibly  a  certain 
variety  has  been  grown  on  an  adjoining  plot  which 
has  done  well,  and  it  is  just  as  well  for  an  allot- 
ment holder  to  confine  himself  to  tliese  well-proved 
sorts.  The  varieties  of  vegetables  offered  by  seeds- 
men with  a  reputation,  sucli  as  those  that  adver- 
tise in  Irish  Gardening,  are  always  reliable  and 
practically  ceitain  to  grow.  Old  and  worthless 
kinds  have  been  eliminated  from  their  lists,  and 
the  kinds  offered  can  be  relied  upon  to  be  true  to 
name,  which,  luifortunately,  cannot  always  be  said 
of  seedsmen  who  have  no  .reputation  to  lose  for 
high-class  seeds,  and  sell  anything  on  the  get-rich- 
quick  principle. 

\  Cold  Frame. — On  allotments,  small  green- 
houses and  frames  gradiuilly  spring  up,  and  the 
conglomeration  of  structures  on  some  of  the  older 
allotments  is  wonderful.  Usually,  what  they  lack 
in  ornament  is  nuide  up  in  usefulness.  A  small 
frame  is  almost  a  lUH'essity  for  a  good  allotnu^nt. 
There  is  luirdly  a  day  in  the  year  when  it  is  not 
occupied.  It  is  valuable  to  winter  Cauliilowers  in, 
to  start  Vegetable  Marrows  in  the  spring,  for  in- 
serting cuttings  for  the  flower  liorder.  Quite  good 
crops  of  Tonuitoes  are  grown  in  frames.  It  should 
not  be  a  heavy  structiu'c;  in  fact  the  lighter  the 
better.  The  sides  can  be  made  with  old  turf,  only 
the  roof  being  of  glass.  On  allotments  which  are 
exposed  and  windy,  a  strong  hof)k  and  cluiin  may 
V)e  necessary  to  hold  the  roof  in  ])osition. 

The  pvn-pose  of  these  monthly  notes  then  has 
been  to  aim  at  a  greater  i)r(i(luc'ti()n  on  the  allot- 
ment and  to  guide  the  allotnu'iit  holder  and  owners 
of  small  gardens  into  an  intelligent  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  i)elieving  that  the  creation  of  allotments 
imder  the  stress  of  necessity  can  l)e  turned  also 
into  a  useful  recreation.  If  Dean  Swift  be  true, 
then  the  ])eoj)le  who  have  turned  waste  places  or 
inii)rofitable  i)asture  into  fruitful  ^'ardens  have  not 
only  benefited  therel)y  themselves,  but  have  also 
been    liciiefactors    to    their  Cf)untrv. 

G.  H.  O. 
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By  T.  E.  ToMALiN,  Gardener  to  the  Eight  Hon. 
The  Earl  of  Bessborough,  K.P.,  Bess- 
borough,    County   Kilkenny. 

The  Flower  Garden. 

Protection  should  be  afforded  to  the  crowns  if 
Gunneras  and  to  any  phmts  or  shrubs  of  doubtful 
liardiness,  such  as  Cassia,  Solanum  jasminoides. 
Calceolaria  integrifoUa,  Criniims,  &c.  Dry  bracken 
fern  is  very  suitalile  for  tliis  purpose,  and  may  be 
placed  thickly  around  the  base  of  the  plants,  or, 
in  the  case  of  shrubs  and  climbers,  interspersed 
amongst  the  branches.  If  the  fern  is  then  covered 
over  with  green  spruce  houghs  these  w^ill  keep  the 
maternal  in  position  besides  giving  a  tidy  appear- 
ance for  the  winter. 

Shrubberies  that  have  become  crowded  should 
now  be  re-arranged  by  transplanting  some  of  the 
shrubs  and  the  judicious  pruning  of  others.  The 
Escallonias  may  be  cut  down  to  within  a  couple  of 
feet  of  the  groimd,  and  will  then  break  and  form 
very  shapely  bushes  in  one  season.  When  plant- 
ing new  shrubberies,  ample  room  should  be 
allowed  between  the  more  important  specimens, 
and  especially  those  that  do  not  like  transplanta- 
tion. The  intervening  spaces  may  be  filled  up 
temporarily  with  the  conmroner  shrubs,  or  even 
by  planting  groups  of  Dahlias  or  Michaelmas 
Daisies. 

Lily  (if  the  Valley. — Beds  of  these  become  over- 
crowded after  a  few  years,  and  it  is  then  best  to 
take  up  a  portion  of  the  plants,  sort  out  the  crowns, 
and  then  re-plant,  on  a  fresh  site  if  possible,  in 
lines  9  inches  apart,  placing  the  crowns  at  3  or  4 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The  rest  of  the  bed  should 
be  similarly  treated  in  subsequent  years.  If  the 
soil  is  poor,  plenty  of  leaf  soil  should  be  added 
before  planting.  A  good  topdressing  of  this  to 
established  beds  also  will  be  verv  beneficial. 

Clematit  of  the  Jackmannii  Section  shoidd  b*' 
cut  back  without  delay,  as  if  this  is  deferred  until 
P'ebruary,  as  is  sometimes  advised,  it  will  be  found 
that  new  shoots  have  alreadv  pushed  out  above 
the  point  at  which  they  should  be  cut  back,  this 
growth  being,  of  course,  at  the  expense  of  next 
season's  flowering  shoots. 

Border  CJirysantheminiis. — A  few  roots  of  each 
variety  should  now  be  lifted  and  packed  into 
cutting  boxes  for  providing  cuttings  for  next 
season.  They  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  for  the 
winter. 

The  Rock  Garden. 

Where  deciduous  trees  overhang  the  rockery 
care  nuist  be  taken  not  to  allow  fallen  leaves  to 
accumulate  on  top  of  tender  plants,  or  these  will 
damp  off.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not,  in  the  passion 
for  tidiness,  cut  off  the  tops  from  the  more  tender 


herbaceous  plants,  nor  the  withered  fronds  from 
'choice  ferns.  These  form  nature's  protection  to  the 
•:rowns  from  the  frosts  of  winter,  and  should  not  be 
removed   until  danger   from  this  source    is  past. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Trt(//  Trees. — Continue  to  transplant  trees  that 
require  it  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  attend 
to  the  priming  and  training  of  those  that  have  not 
been  moved  this  winter.  In  pruning  Plums  and 
Pears,  which  have  not  yet  covered  their  allotted 
space,  it  is  important  not  to  leave  too  long  an 
extension  of  the  leader  each  season — 6  to  9  inches 
being  an  ample  length.  If  long  shoots  are  trained 
in  without  cutting  back,  their  lower  buds  will  not 
break,  and  a  large  part  of  the  valuable  wall  space 
will  be  taken  up  with  bare  and  unfruitful  wood. 

Pruning  should  be  proceeded  with  whenever  the 
weather  is  suitable — that  is,  when  the  work  can 
lie  done  in  comparative  comfort  to  the  operator. 
Ijet  those  trees  which  require  winter  spraying  be 
pruned  first,  so  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
still  weatlier  in  January  to  perform  this  work.  As 
a  rule,  we  do  not  get  too  many  days  in  winter  suit- 
able for  spraying,  and  in  the  event  of  early  vege- 
tation in  the  spring,  the  trees  soon  become  too  ad- 
vanced for  effective  spraying  without  risk  of  injury 
to  the  buds. 

When  the  pruning  of  the  larger  fruits  is  finished, 
the  bush  fruits  should  receive  attention.  Goose- 
berries and  Red  and  White  Currants  fruit-  mostly 
on  spurs  which  are  formed  along  the  main 
branches.  Spur-formation  is  encouraged  by  cutting 
hard  back  all  side-growths  of  the  previous  season, 
leaving  the  leading  shoot  about  6  inches  long  to 
e.xtend  the  branch.  Black  Currants  require  quite 
different  treatment.  These  fruit  on  young  wood 
formed  the  previous  summer,  so  that  care  nuist 
be  taken  to  leave  enough  young  shoots  their  full 
length,  to  furnish  the  bush,  removing  such  of  the 
older  branches  as  can  be  spared,  and  thinning  out 
the  weakest  of  the  younger  shoots.  This  nuist  be 
done  with  judgment,  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowd- 
ing and  to  preserve  a  shapely  outline  to  each  bush. 

Cuttings  of  bush  fruits  are  made  by  selecting 
medium-sized  shoots  of  the  previous  season,  about 
one  foot  long,  at  pruning  time  and,  in  the  case  of 
Gooseberries  and  Red  and  White  Currants,  remov- 
ing all  tlie  buds  except  five  or  six  at  the  top.  The 
l)ase  of  the  cutting  should  be  cut  clean  across 
immediately  below  a  joint.  In  the  case  of  Black 
Currants  none  of  the  buds  should  be  removed, 
because  with  these  it  is  important  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  strong  shoots  from  the  ground  level 
or  below  it.  In  planting  the  cuttings  a  trench 
should  be  cut  about  5  inches  deep,  and  the 
cuttings  placed  about  one  foot  apart  along  the  up- 
right side.  The  soil  thrown  out  should  then  be 
drawn  up  to  them  and  trodden  firm. 

The  fruit  store  should  be  ventilated  occasionally, 
and  a  thorough  search  made  periodically  for  de- 
caying or  spotted  fruits,  which  should  be  removed 
before  they  contaminate  others. 

The  Veget.\ble  Garden. 

On  favourable  days  stir  the  soil  between  winter 
crops  of  Spinach,  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  Tripoli 
Onions,  &c..  and  do  not  allow  weeds  to  overgrow 
the  beds  in  which  young  seedlings  are  growing. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  taken  from  batches 
of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Savoys,  &c.,  let  the 
stumps  be  pulled  up  and  buried  in  the  quarter 
which  is  being  trenched ;  they  will  rot  down  into 
valuable  humus,  which  will  greatly  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  ground  thus  cleared 
should  then   be   ridged   up  for  the  winter.     Roots 
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in  store  should  be  examined  frequently  lor  the 
removal  of  decaying  specimens,  and  to  prevent 
growth  commencing  on  them.  Parsnips  and  Arti- 
chokes keep  best  in  the  groinid  until  growth  com- 
mences in  the  spring,  when  any  remaining  sliould 
he  taken  up  and  buried  in  soil  or  ashes  liehmd  a 

north  wall.  ,  ,,     ^    i        j     i     i     i 

Tree  leaves  should  now  be  collected  and  stacked 
in  quantitv.  They  will  be  required  for  mixing  with 
stable  manure  in"  making  hotbeds  in  January  tor 
the  forcing  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  out-of-doors, 
and  for  generating  heat  in  pits  and  frames  in  which 
early  vegetables  are  to  l)e  grown  and  seedlings 
raised.  ,  ,  , 

The  past  season  has  been  a  favourable  one  in 
all  three  departments  of  the  garden.  Ihe  brilhant 
sunshine  encouraged  wonderful  development  and 
display  in  the  flower  garden,  which  remained  m 
full  beautv  until  remarkably  late  m  the  autumn 
Fruit  crops  luive  been  bountiful  and  of  splendid 
(luaiity  witli  ideal  autumn  weather  for  harvesting 
the  more  important  kinds.  Vegetable  crops,  too, 
have  done  well,  especially  roots  and  late  Peas.  In 
some  distric-ts,  however,  green  vegetables  are 
scarce  owing  to  the  drought  causing  aphis  attacks, 
and  in  several  localities  much  damage  was  done 
by  the  caterpillars  of  the  ihr.'c  varietu's  of  Cahhage 
Butterflies. 


Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland. 

\T  th.'  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council,  November 
lltii  it  was  decided  that  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
in./  of  the  Societv  be  held  at  the  offices.  5  Moies- 
wo~rth  Street,  Dublin,  on  December  l"tli.  at  •!■•"' 
nm  A  silver  medal  was  voted  to  B.  H  Barton. 
Esq  D  L  for  a  fine  collection  of  24  dishes  ot 
Apples. 'tastefully  set  up  by  Mr.  F.  Stn-et^^. 
Straffan  Gardens.  Co.  Kildare.  Cultural  f  f^';,ifi- 
cjites  were  also  awarded  to  Mr.  1- .  Bedford.  1  he 
Bungalow.  Leixlip.  for  specimens  of  Charles  Koss. 
;uid  to  Mr.  \V.  Csher,  Brenanstown  Garden,  Cahin- 
teelv  for  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  a  vote  ot  tluuiks 
beiii"  accorded  to  R.  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  Lh-D.,  tor 
an  interesting  collection  of  Potatoes  raised  by  him 
from  .seeds  sown  April  4th.  this  year,  all  exhiinteci 
at  the  meeting.  . 

The  fiiuil  general  meeting  ot  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  Committee  of  the  Irish  Branch  of  the  Vege- 
table Products  Committee,  for  supplying  truit  ami 
vegetables  to  the  Navy,  was  held  at  5  Molesworth 
Street  Dublin.  November  21st,  when  Sir  Prederick 
W  Moore  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Ramsay,  Hon  Secretary 
and  Hon  Treasurer,  respectively,  rei)orte(i  the 
work  done  by  the  Irish  Branch  from  its  incei)tion 
under  tli.'  ansi)ices  of  the  Society  froin  .lanuary 
l')15  to  .Inly,  I'.tli).  during  the  whole  of  which  perio-l 
contributions  of  garden  produce  and  money  tor 
the  purchase  of  produce  in  the  markets  wer.' 
.renerously  maintained.  The  results  of  the  ioiu- 
mittee's  \Vorking  (Irish  Branch),  now  dehnitely 
closed    were  considered  to  he  highly  satisfactory. 

In  accordance  with  a  proposal  by  the  President 
Ihe  Marquis  of  Headfort,  the  following  series  o 
Lectures  has  been  arranged,  under  the  auspices  o 
the    Society,    which,    by    permission    ot    the    Koyal 


Dublin  Society,  will  be  given  in  the  Theatre, 
Leinster   House,   Dublin  :  — 

Thursday,  November  27th  at  8  p.m.,  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Toner,  on  Vegetables  :  Succession  and 
Rotation    Cropping. 

Wednesday,  December  3rd,  8  p.m.,  by  Mr.  R. 
Lloyd  Praeger,  B.A.,  oii' Alpines  and  Rock  Plants. 

Wednesday,  December  lOth,  8  p.m..  Flowering 
Shrubs,  by  Sir  F.  W.  Moore,  M.R.I. A. 

Wednesday,  Jaiiuarv  14th,  8  p.m..  Herbaceous 
Plants,  by    Mr.  J.  W."  Besaut. 

Wednesday.  .January  21st,  8  p.m..  Apples  and 
their  Treatment,   by  Mr.   W.    S.   Irving. 

Wednesday,  January  28th,  8  ]).m..  Facts  about 
Fungoid  Pests,  hv  Professor  G.  H.  Pethvbridge, 
Ph.D.,   B.Sc.  ■ 

The  lei'tures  will  be  illustrated  l)y  lantern  slides. 

N.B. — Tickets  (free)  can  be  had  on  apijlicatioii 
to  Secretary.  5  Molesworth  Street. 

University  Appointment  for  Mr.  J.  P, 
Drew,  A.R.CScI. 

Wk  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Drew  on  his  appointment  as  Lecturer  in  Agricul- 
ture in  the  National   I'liiversity. 

Mr.  Drew  is  well  known  to  agiiculturists  in 
Ireland,  his  position,  for  nuuiy  years,  as  Manager 
of  tlie  Albert  Agricultural  College  Farm  bringing 
him  into  contact  with  large  numbers  of  people 
connected  with  agriculture.  As  a  lecturer,  Mr, 
Drew  has  lieen  much  in  request,  and  our  readers 
will  recollect  that  he  kindly  delivered  several  lec- 
tures to  the  allotment  holders  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  movement. 

Ill  addition  to  his  scientific  and  practical  know- 
h'dge  of  crops  and  theii'  cultivation,  Mr.  Drew  is 
higlily  skilled  in  the  management  of  stock.  The 
National  Cniversity  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  secured  the  services  of  a  competent  agri- 
culturist. 


t)  EADERS  are  invited  to  submit  questions 
bearing  on  gardening  m  any  of  its 
branches.  It  is  our  desire  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  gardening  in  Ireland,  and  we  are 
in  touch  with  experts  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  every  assistance. 

We  are  always  open  to  consider  articles, 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  photographs — 
of  gardens  or  plants  for  publication,  if  suit- 
able ;  senders  will  oblige  by  stating  whether 
payment  is  desired  in  the  event  of  publication. 

Contributions  should  reach  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the    I  5th  of  each  month. 
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"Irish  Gardening" 

AN    ILLUSTRATED    MONTHLY 

Offlses— 53  Upper  Sackville  St.,  Dublin 

lubioriptiani.— 6/-  par  annum,  post  f rsa. 

Bditorial. — All  Editorial  Cenrmuntcations,  copy 
and  photographa  ahould  be  addieased  to 
"The  Editor." 

Business  Coininunication«.>-Ali  letters  re- 
g'arding  Subscriptions,  Advertisements,  and 
other  business  matters  wuat  be  addressad 
"  The  Manager." 


^  Polished  Plate  t«r  Shop  WIntfows 
^  Horticultural  Qlass  at  Lowest  Rates 
#    In  Orislnal  200  ft.  «oxes.    GOOD  VALUB 


I  Death  to  the  Weeds !  I 

#  HOYTB'S    WBftD     KILLER.  ¥ 


Strongly  R*«mnm$*d*i  f*  tk«  B*ftrmeti»m  «r  Wudi,  &tt 
Priee,  3s.  per  gatlan;  t  gallena,  2a.  9d.  per  gallon  i 
10  crallrina,  2«  Sd.  per  gallon;  Orifiiiai»40  gaUon 
casJu,  2s    3d.  per  gaUen 

HOYTE  &  SON,  Ltd./«o'i{K''H?i"t""'' 

16    LOWER    SACKViLLR      ST.,     DUBLIN 
PKiAia  mnwi  mis  Pipu 


BEST 

GOALS 

Gas  Coke,  Breeze  and  Slack 

Prompt  ami  carejul  attention  to  Orders 

Flower  &  McDonald 

14    D'OLIER     STREET,     DUBLIN 

Also  at   Malahide,  Skerries  and    Balbrigsan 
Telegrams   "DONALD,  DUBLIN."  Telephone    K«.  84S 


—BOOKS— 

Reporis,  Pamphlets  and  Transaciions 

Published,  Printed,  Illusirdted  and 

^oitndonthe  Best  Terms  for  Authors 

Editors,  Secretaries  and  others  by 

=:FALC0NER=: 

Printer  &•  Book-Binder 

AT 

53  Upper  Sackville  St.,  DUBLIN 


FRUIT   TREES,    ROSES, 

Forest  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Climbing  and 
Rambling  Plants,  Hedge  Plants 

Catalogue    Free. 
TOOLS,   IMPLEMENTS,   WASHES. 


WINTER   SEED    WHEATS 

Square  Head  Master,  Square  Head  Red, 
Double  Stand  Up  White,  Benefactor, 
::  Queen  Wilhelmina,  etc.  :: 

PEDIGREE     &    IMPORTED     SCOTCH 

Prices    on    Application. 


WM.  POWER  &  CO.,  '^"';;^.r  s::a-^^22.:='-  waterford.   ' 


FAI,CON-KR,    PRINTER,    DTTBMN. 


Miscellaneous   Section* 


My  Hardy  Plant  Catalogue 


NOW  READY     .-. 


Post  Free  on  Application 


SPECIALITIES 

PHLOX,     DELPHINIUMS      :: 
MICHAELMAS  DAISIES,  ALPINES 


Hard]/    Plant     Nurseries  ■ 

MERSTHAM SURREY 


KINB'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES 

Have    Produced    the    Finest 
Apples  and  Pears  on  Record 

60  Acres  of  Choice  Fruits  to  select  from.     Please  see  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  fro«  by  post,  before  orderina  elsewhere 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,   Ltd«, 

HEREFORD 


LIMBUX  for  IRISH  SOIL 

LIMBUX      energizes     and      at     once 
sweetens  the  soil  and  doubles  the  output 

ONCE    USED    ALWAYS     USED 

LIMBUX  is  a  protected  article.    Book- 
let   free    on    application.     Carriage    paid 
per  goods  train.     281b.  bags  5/-;  561b. 
bags   T '6  ;    1    cwt.  bags  11/6. 


//  not  stocked  by  your  local  Sundriesman,  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman,  place  your  order  direct  to — 

Felkr.v  o/  the  Koyal  Ilorticuliuial  Sociely, 
ECCLESALL,    SHEFFIELD,     YORKS. 


AUTQ-SHREDS^eS."I? 

Leat-miiiing  Maggots  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  i,ooo  cubic  feet,  6d>; 
No  4  Packet  2,500  cubic  feet,  I/- each; 
for  tender  and  ordinary  plants,  _  10,000 
cubic  feet.  3%.  6d.  each.  Obtained  of 
Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  it  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

W.  D.XRLINQTON  &  SONS, 

Ltd. 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  E.  8. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    PLANT    PAEONIES. 

The  War  is  over  and  we  have  kept  our  stock 
intact,  although  many  other  plants  have  ceased 
to  exist  in  our  Nurseries  owing  to  the  withdrawal 
of  labour.  There  is  no  plant  so  satisfactory  as  the 
PAEONY  to  plant  for  jjerrnanence  in  a  garden. 
It  is  essentially  perennial  and  hard  to  kill  by 
neglect. 

The  plants  we  are  now  offering,  owing  to  the 
war,  are  larger  than  usual  and  full  of  bud,  and 
planted  now  should  be  in  good  flowering  state 
next  year  and  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  offer  Collections,  chiefly  English  varieties, 
raised  in  our  own  Nurseries  and  comprising  all 
the  various  colours,  strong  as  well  as  delicate,  for 
which  the  Paeony  is  celebrated. 

COLLECTIONS    OF    KELWAY'S    LOVELY 
HEEBACEOUS  PAEONIES. 

Named  varieties,    as    advertised,  the    selection    of 
sorts  being  left  to  Kelway  &  Son. 

CoUection  "A,''  2l3.  per  doz.,  2s.  per  plant  nott. 
Old  named  kinds  of  the  commoner  colour. 

Collection,  "  B,''  27s.  per  doz.,  2s.  Gd.  i)8r  plant 
nett.  Fine  old  named  kinds,  with  a  wider  range  of 
colour. 

Collection.  "  C,"  36s.  per  doz.,  3s.  per  plant  nett. 
More  recent  kinds  and  the  best  of  the  older 
varieties  and  fragrant  sorts. 

Collection  "  D,"  54s.  per  doz.,  5s.  per  plant  nett. 
More  recent  kinds  in  the  most  delicate  tints  and 
most  fragrant  sorts. 

Collection  "  E,"  70s.  per  doz.,  6s.  per  plant  nett. 
Very  recent  novelties  of  finest  form  and  most 
enchanting  colours  and  fragrance. 

Collection  "  F,''  90s.  per  doz.,  7s.  6(1.  per  plant. 
Cream  of    the    Collection. 

Not  less  than  12  at  these  2>''*ces. 
Write   at   once.     Early   planting   is   recommended. 

KELWAY  &  SON, 
Retail  Plant  Department.   LANGPORT. 
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CATALOG 

Only  the  best  blocks  will  give 
the  public  a  correct  idea  of 
your  goods. 

You  may  describe  them  in 
the  most  glowing-  words,  but 
the  public  will  judge  them 
by  the  picture  every  time. 

Get  the  best  Illustration 
Blocks  for  your  Catalogues 
and  Booklets  from 

SHR10T0-ENCRAVINGC?L" 
50,mid.abbey  st.  dublin. 

a  'phone  ^132. 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
LIST  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  LEAFLETS. 
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Namt 
The  Warble  Fly. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Feeding  SliifTs 
Footrot  in  Sheep. 

The  S;ile  of  Flax.  ' 

Celery  Leat-Spot  Disease  or  Blight  ' 

Cliarlock  (or  Preshangh)  Spraying  j 

Fluke  in  Sheep. 
Tiniolliy  Meadows. 
The  Tiuiiip  Fly. 
Wire  worms. 

Prevention  of  White  Scour  in  Calves.        j 
Liquid  .Manure. 

Contagious  Abortion  in  Cattle.  < 

Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 
Milk  Records. 
Siieep  Scab. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Manure<>. 
Swine  Fever. 
Early  Potato  Growing. 
Calf  Rearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry — Ciapes. 
Basic  Slag. 
Dishorning  Calves. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls. 
Fowl  Cholera. 

Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 
Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Pigs.  \ 

Blackleg,  Black  Quarter,  or  Blue  Quartei  I 
Flax  Seed. 
Poultry     Parasites— Fleas.    Miles,  and  i 

Lice. 
Winter  Egg  Production. 
Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Turkeys. 
Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultry. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Experiments — Barley.  I 

I,  .,  Meadow  H^y. 

II  ,,  Potatoes. 

II  :>  Mangolds. 

II  II  Oats. 

II  II  Turnips. 

Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 
The  Rearingand  Management  of  Chickens 
"Husk"   or  "Hoose"  in   Calves. 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite 
Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Po\iltry  Fattening. 
Portable  Poultry  Houses. 
Tiie  Leather-Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing  Experiment.s. 
The  Construction  of  a  Cowhoufce^ 
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Calf  Meals. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  th«  Root  Crop 

Marketing  of  Fruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seotls. 
0'//  of  I'rint. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 

The  Management  of  Dair  v  Cows. 

"Redwater"  or  "Blood  Murrain"  in 
Cattle. 

Varieties  of  Fruit  suitable  for  ciilliva 
tion  in  Ireland. 

Forestry  :   The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

Forestry  :  The  Proper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

Forestry  :  Trees  for  Poles  and  Timber. 

Forestry  :  Trees  tor  Shelter  and  Orna 
ment. 

The  Prevention  of 'rnherculosis  in  Cattle. 

Forestry  :  Planting,  Management,  and 
Preservation  of  Shelter-Belt  and 
Hedgerow  Timber. 

Forestry  :   The   Management   of   Plantn 

tions. 
Out  of  Print. 
The       Planting     and     Management      of 

Hedges. 
Some  Common  Paiasites  of  the  Sheep. 
Bafley  Sowing. 

American  Cioosebeiiy  Mililew. 
Scour  and  Wasting  in  Young  Calllr. 
Home  Buttermaking. 
The  Cultivation  of  Small  F"ruits 
Catch  Crops. 

Potato  Culture  on  Small  Farms. 
Cultivation  of  Main  Ciop  Potatoes. 
Cultivation  of  Osiers. 
Ensilage. 

Some  Injurious  Orchard  Inserts. 
Dirty  Milk. 
Barle}'  Thieshing. 
The  Home  Bottling  of  Fruit. 
The  Construction  of  Piggeries. 
The  Advantages  of  I'^arly    I'loughing. 
Black  .Scab  in  Potatoes. 
Home  I'reservation  of  Eggs. 
Marketing  of  Wild  Fruits. 
Out  of  Print. 
Store  Cattle  «rButtei,  Bacon  and  Kggs. 

Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry. || 

Seaweed  as  Manure. 


r'atch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 

.\utumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Egg.s  and  Poultry. 

Out  of  Print. 

Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oats. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 

Ont  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

Out  0/  r,  int. 

Pig  Feeding— Need  tor  Economy,    [omy 

Poultry  Feeding — The  Need  for  Eoon- 

Diggint;  ami  Storing  Potatoes. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Compulsory  Saving  of  Flax  Seed. 
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"''  I   Pnrcliase  of  Basic  Slag. 
Prices  of  Superphosphate.' 

,,         Compound  Fertilisers. 
Treatment   of  Allotments    for  Ciowing 

of  V'egetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  Ri\  i-rs  iiy  liax 
Farmers  and  Income  T.nx.  [Water. 

Pig  Keeping 

Palm  .Nut  Cake  and  Meal. 
|The    Conversion    of  Cm.iss    1.,'inds    inin 
Tillage. 
Threshing  .•inil  Storing  of  drain- 


Copies  of  the  above  Leaflets  can  be  obtained.  FREE  OF  CHARGE  and  post  free,  »n 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
Upper  Morrion  Street,  Dublin  Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped,  ,-ind 
envelopes  should  be  marked    '  Publications," 
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HawlmarR     Seeds 


Telephone— 154. 

Telegrams — 
"  HAWLMARK.' 


from    the 


Ha>vli:narK     DicKsons 


and     you     will     get 

HawlmarK 


SHOP  CLOSED 
1  to  2  o'clock 
Daily  for  Staff 
Dinner    Hour. 


Results 


Catalogues    free    from 

ALEX.    DICKSON    &    SONS,    LIMITED, 

HAWLMARK    61     DAWSON    STREET,    DUBLIN. 


Correctness 
in   Collars 

is  what  a   gentleman 
is   most    particular  about, 
is    what  he   expects,    and 
IS  what  he  gets  at  Walpoles\ 
in   Style         because  they  are  made  only 
in    the    styles    approved    by 
public  opinion. 

in   Fit —  because     experts     cut     and 

make  them. 
in  Quality — because     only    materials    of 

reliable  quality  are  used. 

The  King  as  illustrated,  2  x  2  j  in. 
deep,  1 1, 6  doz.  Prices  and  sizes  of 
other  styles  will  be  sent  on  request 

WALPOLES    PAY  CARRIAGE 


DUBLIN 


Artingstail's  Economy  Lists 

SEEDS,  SEED     POTATOES,     LIME,      MANURES 

Sent  jfce  on  applicclion  to 

PERCY     ARTINGSTALL,     LIMITED 

Drpartmeiil  1  ~5i  NORTH  JOHN  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 


Have  You  a  Garden  ? 

sow  . 

DRUMMOND'S 

CELEBRATED 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Awarded    over  1000    First    Prizes   since    1900 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

57  &  58  Dawson  Street,  DUBLIN 


By  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


MACKENZIE  &  MONGUR,  Ltd. 

HOTHOUSE    BUILDERS 

HEATING,  VENTILATING  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 

In  accordance  with  inslruclions  received  from 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  we  are  now  free  to 
revert  to  our  normal  business.  Enquiries  for 
Hothouse  work  f^f  t///  kinds  and  for  Hcutini> 
and  Electrical  Installations  will  receive  our  best 
attention. 

irniMPTTPrw  j"'*"'""'^  °""  *°'*^"^'    balcarres    street 

HiDlWDUnljll  I     ^^^    Edinburgh    Foundry,      SLATEFORD      ROAD. 

LONDON— 8  Camden  Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW— 121  St.  Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co. 

SPECIALISTS  IN    THE 
MANUFACTURE    OF    ALL    KINDS    OF 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 


PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  preparcil  liec 
of  cost. 

LARGE  CATALOGUE  of  pliotOKiapliK 
views  of  Horticultural  Buildings  fior 
on  application. 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions.  92  Victoria  St.,S.W.  1.) 


EO^T 


GARDES    SEEDS 

1919 

SEED    PO'IAIOES 
GARDEV      SEEDS 

ETC. 

SEE      OUR      SPECIAL      LIST 

EDMONDSON  BROS.,  10  Dame  St.,  DUBLIN 

J 


Horticulture  and  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 

DURING   the  past  four  years  g-ardeners'  thoug-hts  and  energies  have  been 
devoted  entirely  to  food  production,  Avith  the  consequence  that  great 
developments  have  been  made  in  the  raising  of  home-g'rown  veg^etables. 
None  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sowing  and  gathering  their  own  crops  will 
in  the  future  wish  to  give  it  up. 

Now  that  the  sterner  uses  of  the  garden  are  passing,  owners  will  turn  tlieir 
attention  once  more  to  beautifying  their  homes  with  the  old  English  Flowers 
which  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  and  for  which  the  homes  of 
England  were  so  renowned  during  the  long  years  of  peace.  But  the  recon- 
struction of  the  garden  must  be  gradual,  like  all  other  works  of  reconstruction 
which  lie  before  us,  and  we  must  not  expect  during  19 19  to  be  able  to  restore 
our  flower  beds  and  borders  to  the  full  glory  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1914. 

Much,  however,  can  be  done  by  the  sowing  of  annuals  for  the  summer  beds, 
such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Antirrhinums,  Godetias,  Clarkias,  and  others  enumer- 
ated in  our  Cataloglae.  PrimulaSr  Begonias,  and  Cinerarias  sown  this  spring 
will  again  make  the  greenhouse  a  source  of  interest  and  delight  during  the 
winter  months,  while  Wallflowers,  Polyanthus,  and  Pansies  sown  and  trans- 
planted this  year  will  ensure  a  bright  display  in  the  spring  of  1920. 

Time,  thought,  and  money  devoted  to  Flower  Seeds  in  1919  will  give  no 
less  satisfaction  and  even  greater  pleasure  than  was  derived  from  the  vegetable- 
garden  in  the  war  years. 

One  ol  the  beneficial  results  oi  the  war  will  be  that  vast  numbers  will  find 
new  pleasures  in  life  that  had  never  before  occurred  to  them,  and  one  of  the 
chief  of  these  will  be  their  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 

Catalogue  of  the  most  popuhv   Vegetables  and  Flowers  post  free  on  application. 

SUTTON  &  SONSf  The  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  READING 
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IRISH  GARDENING. 


Apple  Canker  (Nectria  ditissima). 

Ai'Pl/K  Caxkior  is  one  of  tlie  most  <lfs(  luctivc 
<lisoa.scs  with  Avhicli  fruit  !j:i'owev.s  lui vi-  to  contend. 
11.  is  ."t,  sci'iovis  nicnaci'  to  fruit  trees  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  luirope.  -whilst  in  England  it  lias  ruined 
many  a  plantation  and  placed  certifiin  kinds  of 
apples  verylarfXely  outside  the  pale  of  connnercial 
cultivation.  Though  the  term  "canker"  is 
oftien  applied  to  various  open  Avoiuids  where  the 
bark  is  swollen  and  rugged,  tiie  true  aj)ple 
canker,  as  understood  in  Britain,  is  a  sjjecilic 
disease,  and  is  caused  by  the  nuniite  fungus 
Xectria  ditissima.  The  same  fungus  also  causes 
cauker  in  the  pear,  though  the  disease  is  ufit  so 
frequent  in  this  tree  as  in  the  apple. 

The  wounds  may  occur  anywhere  on  tlie 
})ranches,  but  are  found  most  frequently  at  a 
node  or  at  the  junction  of  a  small  branch 
with  a  larger. 

The  commencement  of  the  ca.nker-wo\ind  and 
the  various  stages  which  foUoAv  nuiy  readily  he 
observed  if  a  diseased  tree  is  studied  with  a  iitlle 
care.  Tile  young  stages  will  be  seen  as  small 
de]>ressed  areas,  which  gradually  break  aw;iA- 
from  the.  suTrounding  part  of  the  shoot  and  are 
somewliat  darker  in  hue.  Such  areas  very  fre- 
quenth'.  but  not  invariably,  originate  around 
a  dead  twig,  and  are  caused  by  the  activity 
of  the  fungus  which  lias  gained  an  entrance 
to  the  tissues.  This  small  damaged  area 
increases  -in  size  and  usually  becomes  more  oi' 
less  elongated  in  outline.  The  tissue  in  th<' 
central  portion  dies  and  gradually  dfcays.  so 
(hat  the  damaged  area  assumes  the  form  of 'jmi 
open  wound  surrounded  in  later  stages  by  rugged 
bark.  Such  Avounds.  termed  "canker'"  by 
gardenei's,  are  found  in  many  plants  and  may  be 
produced  by  a  variety  of  causes.  In  the  aj)]ile 
canker  is  due  to  the  fungus  Xectria  ditissima 
althougli,  as  exjilaiued  below,  tlie  injur>"  caused 
by  \\'ooll\'  .Vjihis  is  often  very  similar  in  ajiix-ar- 
auce.  and  in  fact  the  two  pests  are  not  infre- 
quently found  together  and  aid  each  oilier  in  the 
d.iiiiage  thev   cjiuse.      One  of  the  Jiiost   marked 


j   features  of  aijple  canker  is  the  presence  of  more 
I   or  les.s  regular  concentric  rings  around,  the  Avound. 
and'  it   may  frequently   be  recognisM  by  these 
even  i^i  the  absence  of  the  fruits  of  the  fungus. 

As  the  disease  progresses  the  Avound  enlarge- 
and  a  mass  of  swollen  tissue,  due  to  the  repeated 
formation  of  callus  by  the  branch,  arises  around 
it.      The     sul)se(iuent     beha.Aiour     varies    uiujei 
different  circumstances  and  Avith  different  Aari. 
ties  of  apple.     In, many  cases  the  Avound  is  con 
fined  to  one  side  of  the  branch  and  the  branch 
continues  to  live  for  many  years.    In  other  cases 
the  parasite  rings,  that  is  completely  encircles, 
the    branch    oi-    shoot,     and    causes    its    deatli 
I'rovidecl    the    branch     is    not    ringed    the    sap 
I  onlinues    to    flow,   and    such    branches  remain 
alive  and  may  even  gmu'  and  yield  lieaAy  crops 
of    small   fruit. 


mm^. 


fSANITAS  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  SLUdS,  WORMS,  RATS. 
MICH,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

{Laillel  and  .•yiwipl''  U*(-) 

6d  and  1».  'Jins  ami  15s  vcr  Cwt.  (fo.r. 

L<iiidon<  of  all  t  linuins,  Stores  aud 


>iir;;er\  liicli. 


f^   THE  SANITAS  Co. Ltd.. 
]_,    UIIVIEJ:CUSE,LCI    I   ON   E.  14. 

Au'iidto   Mal'i.   Uotjiii  l/i.nict/tUirai 
KxJalnhot;  J!M1 
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Make  the  most  of  your  Garden  in    1919 

BY  USING 


^VMm^  ^.^  able  Man  ure, 

^^^^  Top-dreMing     Man 


^s 


li,,r   Vine, 

ana  Veget- 

also  Special 

lanure  .ttc  c\rr 

iicrfivsing  in  publii  fi»v..i,r     ilic\-  duliDih  ihr 

practical  experience  .if  m..ii\-  yr:irs  in  uli  l.i.ih.'c- 

<A  Horticultuie.  [.lodiicing  vigorous,  lifnitliv  and  fniicUil  urowili 

Write  for  our  booklet  oonUlnlnr  uaeful  hinta  on  Gardening  Matters. 

NcrTB-*Jui.ntitiM  tt  at  111*,  ami  0»<;r  »r«  mipplie.!  in  U  lli.  bag". 
VINE,   PLAMT  AND  TBOETAIILE  MANURK.— 112  lU,  Sn  •,  :•«  Ibi  ,  If-,  28  lb«.,  »  •,  14  lU,  J/> 
Tlb».,  3/-,  :    Tin«  *6  »»d  l/».     C»i  ri»8«  p«ld  on  46  ll«.  Mid  up.  luvwhrre  in  I  nilwi  Kinjtdoin. 
BPFOIAI-  TOPDRKSSINO  M  ANURK.— 54  Ib«. .  »1/-.  l*  Ibi.,  ll/«-  U  Iht, ,  0,'-,  7  lbs, 3/6;  Tio»  I/-.    C»mM« 
paid  00  81  lb*.  Ukd  up.  Koyvhtr*  in  UoiUd  Kiugdoui. 

S«tdhyaH  SEEVSMES  and  NURSERY  it  EN  or  from  SoU  makers: 

WM.  THOMSON   &   SONS,  Ltd.,   CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 
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I'lie  fruiting  bodies  of  tlie  fungus,  by  whidi 
alone  the  disease  can  be  identified  witli  absohi1<' 
certainty,  are  minute  and  occur  especially  i'> 
autumn  and  spring.  Those  loiuied  in  spring  and 
early  summer  are  perhaps  tlie  uvost  conspicuous 
and  best  known.  They  occur  on  various  parts 
of  the  wound  and  consist  of  round,  rather  tougli 
bodies  (perithccia),  deep  crimson  in  colour  and 
about  the  size  of  a  poppy  s(>ed.  J^arge  numbers 
of  two-celled  spores  are  liberated  from  these 
fruit-bodies  and  are  conveyed  by  rain.  wind, 
insects,  &c.,  to  other  trees,  and  thus  spread  the 
disease.  In  late  summer  and  autumn  another 
form  of  fruit  is  developed.  Tliese  show  as  white 
or  pale  pink,  very  minute  spots  on  the  rough 
bark  around  the  wound.  They  bear  masses  of 
sickle-shaped  spores  (conidia).  and  these  also 
serve  to  spread  the  disease. 

Causes  Leading  to  Attack. — The  canker 
fungus  gains  entrance  to  a  tree  by  means  of 
wounds  or  small  injuries,  and  apart  from  these 
the  fungus  spores  are  not  able  to  infect,  the 
))ranches.  The  wounds  may  Ije  large,  such  as 
those  caused  by  hailstones,  careless  pruning.  &.v.. 
lait  minute  injuries,  as,  for  instance,  cracks  iu 
the  bark,  provide  just  as  efficient  means  of  entry. 
Other  wovmds  which  may  frequently  lead  U> 
canker  are  frost-cracks  and  tlie  breaking  off  of 
young  shoots  due  to  careless  picking  or  pruning. 
Probably  one  of  the  most  frequent  methods  by 
which  tiie  fungus  gains  admittance  is  tlu-ougli 
injuries  caused  by  Woolh-  Aphis.  The  soft, 
swollen  tissue  produced  b>  the  aphis  is  ver>: 
apt  to  become  cracked  during  the  winter,  and 
it  is  probable  that-  when  tlie  aphis  returns  the 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS 

l"or  the  Heated  Greenhouse  anJ  the  Cold  flreenhouse. 
Plants  in  6-in.    pots  for  Winipr   Flowering,  fioni    3ff/-  " 
per  dozen. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS 

For   the   Garden.      Rooted   layer-,   of  the   best    Kaidv 
llorder  varieties,  now  lendv.  fi-..M>  9  -  )H-r  dozen. 

ALLWOODII 

The  new  Hardy  Garden  I'lant.       Grows  like  a  Pink — 
perpetual  flowering,  and  floiirishes  everywhere.     Prices, 
1/9  eacli,  17/-  per  dozen,  in  S-in.  pots. 
Fully  lllustratoci  Catalogrue  and   Cultural  Guide   free    on 
request,  from  - 


Carnation  Specialists,  Dept.  6,  Haywards  Heath 


SANKEYS'^SS'^-^POT 

*^  Che   OEST  and  Cheapcsh 

^iitc  quantity  of  each  s' 
.quotatinn  ("  carriiijte  "  f,_ 

Roods),   or  write  for   P 
SI'ECIAL   POTS  of  all  descriptions 
Pan«  fro 

f?/CHARD   SANKEY'A  SO/V,  LTP, 
Bulwell   PoFheries.    NOrrjNCMAM. 


Ask  Your  Nurserymai\ 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE  OF  THE   DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  otker  valuable 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  tyriuc- 
ine  and  dippinc;.  It  destroys  ail  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  ana 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use 

It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES     Half-pint,    1/-;     pint,    1/9  ;   quart,     3/-;    halt-gallon,     S/-.- 

gallon,  8/9;  five  gallons,  30/-;  ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  8o  gallons  of  water. 


STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  anW  Staying  Powers 

Analysis  on  Application 

SoU  in  Tins,  9d;,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each      Cheaper  In  Bulk. 


For  Fum tgating  in  Greenhouses. 
«LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Regrlstered  No;  62,597 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Com  oaly  needs 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  troub'e.     Thevare  most  efficacious. 

No.  I.   Vqv  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    i,ooo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

No.  2.   For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic   feet. 
Price,  13  each. 

No.  3.     For     a    well   secured   house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,  1/9  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This    preparation  i»  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  on*  tin 

is  tried   «s  a  sample,   its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tins,  1:6,  3/9  and    7  -  e^eh  ;  Kegs,  \  cwt.,  10/-;  {  ewt.,  18/-; 

1  cwt.,  34/- 


ELLIOTT'S 
'•SUMMER     CLOUD"    SHADING 

Registered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  genuine  orlslnal  and  Improved  article) 

For  GreenhoMses.    A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass. 
In  packets,  1  /6  for  ie«  feet  of  glass,  and  4'-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    <5    Co..    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Freparatioas  Free  ef  Duty,  (or  AtrlcvUurKt 
and  Horticultural  Tiirpotis. 

J  To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  In  Horticultural  SuDdriec 
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foUowiug  season  to  tho  wouni^d  areas,  Xectria 
spores  are  attached  to  their  bodies  and  inirodiiced 
into  tlie  cracks  with  the  aphis.  The  aphis  attack 
may  usually  be  reco^'nised  liy  the  masses  of  white, 
wooly  substance  excieted  from  tlieir  bodies  and 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  althoujih.  as 
stated  above,  botli  aphis  and  canker  are  nA 
infrec{uently  present  in  the  same  wound. 

IXFJ.lKNCK  OK  THE  Soii,. — Althoutch  the  pre- 
sence of  wounds  is  essential  for  succ^essful  infec- 
tion l)y  the  fung'us,  there  aie  two  other  factors 
intimately  concerned  with  the  prevalence  of 
disease.  Chief  amonffst  these  is  the  ([uestion 
of  location  a^id  soil.  Canker  is  always  worse 
on  .a  low  site  and  a  cla.\'  subsoil,  so  n\uch  so  that 
it  is  impossible  in  such  positions  to  <?row  certain 
varieties  of  apples  successfully(f.!y.,  Lord  SuMield, 
and  Cox"s  Orange  IMppin).  The  elTect  of  daiuj^ 
lieavy  soil  is  to  cause  rank  growth,  whicli  is 
j»ro))ably  more  readily  injured  by  the  fungus  and 
more  lia))le  to  be  cracked  by  severe  frost. 
Althougli  a  hill  slope  and  nu)re  open  soil  are 
«lesirable  much  good  may  be  done,  where  a  bad 
su))soil  is  i)resent.  by  careful  drainage  and  by 
the  encouragement  of  surface  rooting.  Witli 
improved  conditions  affected  trees  will  sonvetime 
grow  out  of  canker,  and  >)y  careful  pruninc 
dean,  healthy  trees  may  be  produced. — Jouritiil 
of  the  Hoard' of  Af/riniUnrc,  Fch.  1!»1S. —  Leaflet 
.')♦).  new  edition. 

(fr,  hr   Crnfrinipil). 


Dublin    Wholesale    Markets. 

DriiTXfi  tlie  motiih  there  was  a  steady  inereaf^e 
ill  the  su|Ji)ly  of  vegetal)le-;,  gradually  reachii)g 
its       cliiujix        ill       (  liiistin;;s       week.  Clhbagcs       ;ne 

eoiiiiij>_'  ill  in  quantities  eoiiiiiaiatively  large  for 
the  time  of  year.  Hnissels  lSi)routs  were  well 
suppiid.  al.'^ii  (';iul't1ii\vcr>  ;  the  latter,  uwini;  tn 
the  extremely  mild  weather,  were  of  fine  quality. 
1'here  weie  fair  sufijilies  of  Celery,  varying  iiiuili 
ill  qiialily.  ami  the  .same  may  he  said  of  Li-eks. 
The  price  ii.'^t  shows  that  good  quality  realized 
more  money  than  was  necessary  to  meet  the  in- 
creased cost  of  its  production  over  that  of  uoor 
quality.  Tliere  was  a  steady  sujjply  of  AVhite 
Turnips  and  other  seasonable  commodities,  in 
eluding  forced  Rhiiharh.  The  snjiply  of  Ap])les 
has  greatly  decreased,  and  most  ot  what  was 
offered  for  sale  was  of  poor  (jiiality.  These  -old 
al  controlled  prices.  There  were  fair  supplier  of 
Oranges  and  Crapes,  hut  these  were  sold  privately. 
Cliris'iii '.-^  week  ;miiI  the  week  I.efoK'  llie 
a|)|tro.ieh  ol'  the  great  festival  was  manifested  by 
llie  aliiindant  siipplx  of  decorative  material,  all 
of  which  met  with  eatrer  j>iirchasers.  .\n  interest- 
ing feature  was  the  high  prices  j)aid  for  some 
berried  holly.  It  was  hand.some  in  (luality.  Iiut 
-1a.  per  float  is  a  hand-ome  price;  one  wutdd 
think  it  wa<»  seriou.qly  affected  by  the  war.     Chrys- 


anthemums  and    Xmas    Koses    wire    in    great    de- 
mand,  the    supply    being  inadequate 

The  following  is  a  price  list   for  the  month  -. — 

Vkgkt.4HLKs.  Fko.m  To 


Cabbage-   (York)   per    loa<l 

do.       (Savoy) 
Cauliflowers  per  do/., 

iinissels  Sjiroiits    jier    float 


Celery 

'J'lirnijis 

i.eeks 

.\rtiehokes 

Horseradish 

OnioiM 


per    hiiiieh     (doz.) 

])er     laiiieh 

per   huiu'h 

per    half   bushel    . 

I>er   huneli 

|)er  float 

h'lti'ir. 


Fko.m 

15  11 

15  (I 

'J  (i 

1  (i 

2  ('. 
(I  4 
(I  4 

(t  ;• 

2  4 

5  t; 


14     1) 


45 


I      4 


17     (I 


11     ii 

1    ;i 

tl     8 

0  111 

1     G 

— 

fix 

) 

— 

14     1) 

1      H 

2    n 

C. 

.1. 

MrC. 

mTH-S. 

-Ajiples  (Select)        jier    tray 

medium    and    small     sold    at 
eontrojled    prices 

Tomatoes  jier   Ih. 

Fl.OWKKS. 

Chrysanthemums  i)er  hunch 
Xmas  Ro.ses  jier  bimeh 

.Vnim  liilies  each 

Berried  Holly        per   ham])er   i 

bushels    ajtprox. 
Jier    float 
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New  Volume 

IRISH    GARDENING 

The  new  volume  will  su.staiii  the  old 
.standard  of  excellence  as  to  authori- 
tative articles  on  both  the  practical 
and  scientific  side  oi  i^ardeniny,  but 
new  features  and  new  writers  will  he 
introduced  durino-  the  course  of  the 
year.  Every  Irish  gardener  and  every 
owner  o(  any  si/e  "arden  in  Ire- 
land should  obtain  Irish  (i.\t{i>E\iNc. 
(monthly)  and  read  it  I  arul  bavin}..;- 
read  it  should  preserve  it  for  hintl- 
insT-    it    is   worth   it. 


Last  year's  volume  (1918)  can  be 
supplied  bound  in  Green  Cloth,  8/- 
post  free. 


Miscellaneous   Section* 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Post    free     on     application 


W.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

MERSTHAM,       SURREY 


KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES 

Have    Produced    the    Finest 
Apples  and  Pears  on  Record 

eo  Acres  of  Choice  Fruits  to  select  from.     Please  sea  our 
lUartrated  Catalogue,  free  by  post,  before  ordering  elsewhere 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,   Ltd., 

HEREFORD 


LIMBUX  for  IRISH  SOIL 

LIIVIBUX      energizes     and     at     once 
sweetens  the  soil  and  doubles  the  output 

ONCE    USED    ALWAYS    USED 

LIMBUX  is  a  protected  article.    Book- 
let   free    on    application.     Carriage    paid 
per  goods  train.     281b.  bags  5/^;  561b. 
bags  7/6  ;    1    cwt.  bags  1 1  /6. 

7/  nol  stocked  by  your  local  Sundricman,  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman,  place  your  order  dirccl  to — 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Ilortuultuial  Society, 
ECCLESALL,    SHEFFIELD,     YORKS. 


AUTO-SHREDS.JS"!? 

Leaf-mining    Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  po  apparatus  required.     In    ^, 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  i.ooo  cubic  feet,  6d.;   f  ^ 
No.  4  Packet  2,soo  cubic  feet,    I /-each;   y^ 
for   tender    and  ordinary    plants,    io,ooo 
cubic  feet.    3*.  6<1.    each.      Obtained  of 
Seedsmen    and  Florists  ;  it  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

W.  DARLINQTON  &  SONS, 

Ltd. 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON.  E.  8. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalague  ef  Sundries  upon  reeeipt  oi  busttiess  card 


NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    PLAiNT    PAEUNIES. 

The  War  is  over  and  we  have  kept  our  stock 
intact,  although  many  other  plants  have  ceased 
to  exist  in  our  Nurseries  owing  to  the  withdrawal 
of  labour.  There  is  no  plant  so  satisfactory  as  the 
PAEONY  to  plant  for  'permanence  in  a  garden. 
It  is  essentially  perennial  aiid  hard  to  kill  by 
neglect. 

The  plants  we  are  now  offering,  owing  to  the 
war,  are  larger  than  usual  and  full  of  bud,  and 
planted  now  should  be  in  good  flowering  state 
next  year  and  for  many  years  to  come. 

We  offer  Collections,  chiefly  English  varie^es, 
raised  in  our  own  Nurseries  and  comprising  all 
the  various  colours,  strong  as  well  as  delicate,  for 
which  the  Paeony  is  celelDrated. 

COLLECTIONS    OF    KEL WAY'S    LOVELY 
HEEBACEOUS  PAEONIES. 

Named  varieties,    as    advertised,   the    selection   of 
sorts  being  left  to  Kelway  &  Son. 

Collection  "  A,"  2Is.  per  doz.,  2s.  per  plant  nett. 
Old  named  kinds  of  the  commoner  colour. 

Collection  "  B,"  27s.  per  doz.,  2s.  6d.  per  plant 
nett.  Fine  old  named  kinds,  with  a  wider  range  of 
colour. 

Collection  "  C,"  36s.  per  doz.,  3s.  per  plant  nett. 
More  recent  kinds  and  the  best  of  the  older 
varieties  and  fragrant  sorts. 

Collection  "  D,"  54s.  per  doz.,  5s.  per  plant  nett. 
More  recent  kinds  in  the  most  delicate  tints  and 
most  fragrant  sorts. 

Collection  "  E,"  70s.  per  doz.,  Gs.  per  plant  nett. 
Very  recent  novelties  of  finest  form  and  most 
enchanting  colours  and  fragrance. 

Collection  "  F,"  90s.  per  doz.,  7s.  6d.  per  plant. 
Cream  of   the   Collection. 

Not  less  than  12  at  these  prices. 

Write   at   once.    Early   planting  is   recommended. 

KELWAY  &  SON, 

Betail  Plant  Department,  LANGPORT. 


Have  You  a  Garden  ? 

sow  . 

DRUMMOND'S 

CELEBRATED 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Awarded   over  1000    First   Prizes  since   1900 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

57  &  58  Dawson  Street,  DUBLIN 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
LIST  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  LEAFLETS. 
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tht  Warble  Fly. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  ef  Feeding  Stuffs 

Footrot  in  Sheep. 

The  Sale  of  Flax. 

Celery  Leat-Sp«t  Disease  or  Blight 

Charlock  (or  Preshaugh)  Spraying 

Fluke  in  Sheep. 

Timothy  Meadowi. 

The  Turnip  Fly. 

Wireworms. 

Prevention  of  White  Scour  in  Calvea. 

Liquid  Manure. 

Contagious  Abortion  in  Cattle. 

Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 

Milk  Records. 

Sheep  Scab. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Manures. 

Swine  Fever. 

Early  Potato  Growing. 

Calf  Rearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry — Gapes.  I 

Basic  Slag.  | 

Dishorning  Calves. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls.    -. 

Fowl  Cholera. 

Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Pigs.  j 

Blackleg,  Black  Quarter,  orBlueQuarter 

Flax  Seed. 

Poultry     Parasites — Fleas.    Miles,  and 

Lice. 
Winter  Egg  Production. 
Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Turkeys. 
Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultry. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
Tlie  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Experiments — Barley. 

II  ,,  Meadow  Hay. 

•  I  ,1  Potatoes. 

II  r>  Mangolds. 

„  ,1  Oats. 

II  ,,  Turnips. 

Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 
The  Rearing  and  Managementof  Chickens 
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Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
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Portable  Poultry  Houses. 
The  Leather-Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing  Experim«en<ff. 
The  Construction  of  a  Ccwboufce"! 

SPECIAL 
Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 
Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 
Kggs  and  Poultry. 
O'/f  of  Print. 

Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oats. 
Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 
Oiil  n/  Prill  I. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Posts. 
Out  of  P)  int. 

PiK  I'oedin^^— Need  for  Economy-    [o  my 
Poultry  Feeding— The  Need  for  Econ-- 
Diggiii!,'  and  Storing  iPotatoes. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia., 
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Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

W^eeds, 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry.^ 

Seaweed  as  Manure. 
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Purchase  of  Basic  Slag. 
Prices  of  Superphosphate. 

,,         Compound  Fertilisers."^ 
Treatment   of  Allotments   for  Grow  in.!,; 

of  X'^egelables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  Rivcr.s  by  Flax 
Farmers  and  Income  Tax.  [\\  alor. 

Pig  Keeping  __ 

Palm  Nut  Cake  and  Meal.  i^mI 

The    Conversion    of  Gras-y  L;aid^  linlo 

Tillage.  f« 

Threshing  and  Slorini;  o\  Grain- 

Compulsorv  Saving  of  Flax  Seed. 
Copies  of  the    above   Laaflets  ean  be  obtained,    FREE   OF  CHARGE  and  post  free,  en 
application  to  the  Secretary    Department  of  •  Agne«lt<ire  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dubhsi        Letters  of  Application  se  addressed  need  not  be  stamped,  and 

envelopes  should  be  marked    •'Publications.'* 
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Sow 


Hawlinark     Seeds 


Telephone — 1 54. 

Telegrams — 
"HAWLMARK." 


from    the 

Hawlmark    DicKsons 


Results 


and    you    will    get 

Hawlmark 


SHOP   CLOSED 

1  to  2  o'clock 
Daily  for  Staff 
Dinner   Hour. 


Catalogues    free    from 

ALEX.    DrCKSON    &    SONS,    LIMITED, 

HAWL,IVIARK-61    DAWSON    STREET,    DUBLIN. 


VEGETABLES 


£very  Garden 


THE 

COMING  OF  PEACE 

has  not  changed  Shortage  into  Plenty.  There 
must  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  in  Food  Pro- 
duction. But  to  obtain  the  FINEST  CROPS 
:         you  must  sow  the  FINEST  SEEDS        : 

WEBBS' 

POPULAR    COLLECTIONS    OF 

Vegetable   Seeds 

Finest  Quality  and  Best  Value  Obtainable. 
Webbs'      5/-     Collection   coutaius   22    choice  varieties 
\Vebbs'      7/6     Collection  contains    28    choice  varieties 
Webbs'    10,6     Collection   contains    36    choice  vaneties 
CARRIAGE  PAID.    List  of  Contents  on  application. 


The  ROYAL  HORTICLLTL'RAL  SOCiETY'S  and  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDALS  (Highest 
Honours)     awarded    to    WEBBS'   CHOICE    VEGETABLES 


Catalogue   of    Vegetable,    Flower,    and    Lawn   Seeds, 
Fertilisera,  tt-c,  post  free.  (Mention  Irish  Qardening.) 


WEBB  &  SONS,  Ltd.,   The  Kind's  seedsmen,   STOURBRIDGE. 

Represented  by  Mr.   >V.    ROURKE,:  North  Circular  Road,  DUBLIN. 


By  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  Kinc. 


MACKENZIE  &  MONCUR,  Ltd. 

HOTHOUSE    BUILDERS 

HEATING,  VENTILATING  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRGNFOUNDERS. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  we  are  now  free  to 
revert  to  our  normal  business.  Enquiries  for 
Hothouse  work  of  all  kinds  and  for  Heating 
and  Electrical  Installations  will  receive  our  best 
attention. 

T?TMiai5TTPrU  ^^''''*'"'*  °°"  "'*^*"*'     BALCARRES     STREET 

EDlWBUKljU  I  ^^^   Edinburgh    Foundry,      SLATEFORD      ROAD. 

LONDON— 8  Camden  Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW— 121  St.  Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  s  Co 


SPECIALISTS  IN    THE 
MANUFACTURE    OF    ALL    KINDS    OF 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 


PLANS    AND    ESTIMATES  prepared  free 

of  cost. 

LARGE  CATALOGUE  of  photographic 
views  of  Horticullural  ^Buildings  free 
on  application. 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.  1.) 


GARDEN   SEEDS  1919 


SEED    POTATOES 
GARDEN      SEEDS 


ETC. 


SEE     OUR      SPECIAL     LIST 


EDMONDSON  BROS.,  10  Dame  St.,  DUBLIN 


hy. 


Horticulture  and  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 


DURING  the  past  four  years  gardeners'  thoughts  and  energies  have  been 
devoted  entirely  to  food  production,  with  the  consequence  that  great 
developments  have  been  made  in  the  raising  of  home-grown  veo-etables. 
None  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sowing  and  gathering  their  own  crops  will 
in  the  future  wish  to  give  it  up. 

Now  that  the  sterner  uses  of  the  garden  are  passing,  owners  will  turn  their 
attention  once  more  to  beautifying  their  homes  with  the  old  English  Flowers 
which  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  and  for  which  the  homes  of 
England  were  so  renowned  during  the  long  years  of  peace.  But  the  recon- 
struction of  the  garden  must  be  gradual,  like  all  other  works  of  reconstruction 
which  lie  before  us,  and  we  must  not  expect  during  19 19  to  be  able  to  restore 
our  flower  beds  and  borders  to  the  full  glory  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  19 14. 

Much,  however,  can  be  done  by  the  sowing  of  annuals  for  the  summer  beds, 
such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Antirrhinums,  Godetias,  Clarkias,  and  others  enumer- 
ated in  our  Catalogue.  Primulas,  Begonias,  and  Cinerarias  sown  this  spring 
will  again  make  the  greenhouse  a  source  of  interest  and  delight  during  the 
winter  months,  while  Wallflowers,  Polyanthus,  and  Pansies  sown  and  trans- 
planted this  year  will  ensure  a  bright  display  in  the  spring  of  1920. 

Time,  thought,  and  money  devoted  to  Flower  Seeds  in  1919  will  give  no 
less  satisfaction  and  even  greater  pleasure  than  was  derived  from  the  vegetable 
garden  in  the  war  years. 

One  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  war  will  be  that  vast  numbers  will  find 
new  pleasures  in  life  that  had  never  before  occurred  to  them,  and  one  of  the 
chief  of  these  will  be  their  flower  and  vegfetable  erardens. 


Catalogue  of  the  most  popular   Vegetables  and  Flowers  post  free  on  application. 

SUTTON  &  SONSf  The  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  READING 
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Catalogues, 

Drummond's  Garden  Seeds, 

Messrs.  \V.  Dritmmoxd  &  Sons  liavo  issued  thoir 
new  list  of  Vegetaltle  and  Flower  Seeds.  This  -well 
known  Dublin  firm  has  a  wide  connection  througli- 
out  the  country,  and  their  new  list  is  very  complete, 
in  all  the  essentials  of  a  large  or  small  garden.  A 
fine  selection  of  varieties  of  vegetables  is  offered, 
and  their  nmnerou-  clients  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  selecting  just  what  they  want  for  the  various 
.seasons.  Some  of  the  firm's  specialities  are  well 
known  and  appreciated,  notably  Stirling  Ex- 
hibition Onion  and  others.  In  the  flower  section 
we  note  a  praiseworthy  endeavour  to  get  back  to 
pre-war  condition.s,  Avhile  in  nowise  minimising  the 
urgent  necessity  for  continuing  to  grow  abund- 
ance of  food.  Nevertheless  there  is  abundant  land 
available  for  food  production,  and  it  is  time  our 
flower  ])eds  and  borders  resumed  their  former 
beauty,  and  those  who  desire  to  again  1)eautify 
tl)eir  gardens  with  flowers  will  find  an  abinidant 
selection  in  Drummond's  Catalogue,  obtainable 
from  57  and  58  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 

Dickson^s,  Chester. 

We  have  lieen  favoured  with  a  copy  of  this  old 
established  firm's  Seed  Catalogue,  and  find  it  re- 
plete with  a  full  collection  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds,  garden  implements,  garden  sun- 
dries, peat  loam  manures,  and  all  the  various 
commodities  required  'to  carry  on  a  modern  up- 
to-date  garden. 

Messrs.  Po'wer,  Waterfcrd. 

Our  readers  need  no  iiitrodnction  to  this  enter: 
prising  Irish  firm,  and  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
their  Catalogues  of  Seeds,  Fruit  Trees,  Eou-ies,  and 
Forest  Trees  are  now  available,  and  will  be  sent 
to  all  who  apply  for  them. 

The  Seed  Catalogue  is  excellently  produced,  and 
contains  abundant  illustrations  showing  many  of 
Power's  finest  varieties  of  Vegetables.     The  selec- 


Artingstall's  Economy  Lists 

OP 

8EEDS,  SEED  POTATOES,  LIME,   MANURES 

Sent  free  on  application  to 

PERCY  ARTINGSTALL,  LIMITED 

Department.  7—61  NORTH  JOHN  ST  ,  LIVERPOOL 


tion  of  varieties  is  sucli  that  everyone  can  find 
a  variety  suitable,  and  the  numerous  testimonials 
from  a  host  of  well  pleased  clients  is  the  surest 
sign   of  excellence  and  reliability. 

A  grand  lot  of  all  the  fine.?t  roses  is  offered  at 
moderate  prices,  and  whether  required  for  lieds  or 
})orders,  pillars,  arches,  pergolas,  &c.,  suitable 
varieties   can  be  supplied. 

In  view  of  the  boom  in  fruit  planting,  and  the 
likelihood  of  a  great  extension  of  thi-  industry  in 
Ireland,  Messrs.  Power  have  on  offer  a  very 'fine 
list  of  varieties,  including  all  the  finest  cooking 
and  dessert  Apples  and  Pearuv,  also  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Gooseberries,  Cherries,  Black 
Currants,  Strawberries,  Raspberrie-3,  Plums, 
Damsons,   &c. 

Ornamental  Conifers  can  be  supplied  in  all  the 
most  popular  kinds,  while  in  vie^Y  of  the  urgent 
need  for  reafforestation,  forci^t  trees  are  quotecl  by 
the  1,000  as  well  as  in  smaller  lots. 

Ha-wlmark    Seeds. 

Messrs.  Ai.ex.  Dicksox  &  Soxs,  of  Belfast  and 
Dublin,  have  issued  their  1919  Seed  List,  this 
being  the  8Srd  year  of  issue,  a  fine  record,  of 
which  this  well-known  firm  may  justly  be  proud. 
A  comprehensive  collection  of  Vegetable  Seeds 
is  offered,  including  numerous  of  Dickson's  own 
strains  and  specialities.     Potatoe?  are   a  feature. 


mm^. 


SANITAS  Powder 


INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  SLUGS,  WORMS,  RATS. 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

(Leaflet  and  Sumplr  jree.) 
6d.  and  1«.  'J  ins  and  16s,  per  Cwt.  (f.o.r. 
London)  of  all  cliemists,  Stores  and 
.^LZ^'  :"•  Jiurservnien. 

-r     THE  SANITAS  Co. Ltd.. 

-J.,     UIIVIEHOUSE.LOM  ON  E.  14. 

jiuardea  Mnhd,  Itoi/tu  h utixcuiiurat 
a      1ao«  Xxinbiltov,  1911. 


Make  the  most  of  your  Garden  in    1919 

BY  USING 


^ 


^^  able  I 


W 


Our  Vine, 

Plant     «na  Veget- 

Man  ure,  alto  Special 

Top-dreeeing    Manure  are  ever 

ii)Creaiine  in  public  favour-  they  embody  llic 

praotlcal  experience  of  u-.^tny  years  in  all   branches 

o/  Horticultuie,  producing  vigorous,  healthy  and  fruitful  crowih 

Write  for  OHt  boeklet  eontalnlny  uaeful  hinte  on  Cardenlng  Mattere. 

Nora— iJuuiUtiua  a(  ai  Itia.  uiU  uvor  *i*  giitvlk-J  in  U  ll>.  bags. 
VINH,  PLAMT  AMD  VRUBTABI.K  MANUttR.— 112  lU,  »0/-.  58  Ibj  ,  11/-,  28  lb«..  » -,  14  Ihfc,  V^ 
T  lb«.,  a/-. ;    Tini  2/6  and  l/».     C»i  riiRe  paid  ou  kG  Iba.  »nd  up.  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 
SPECIAL  TOP-DKBiSIMO  MAlfUB»— 5«  ILa. .  »!/-.  38  Mn.,  M/*-  Ull*.  6/-,  7  It*.,  M;  T>M  U:    Ouitaf* 
yaU  on  £1  Iba.  Ukd  up.  aayvlurt  In  Utiitcd  ILiugdoui. 

Sold  by  ali  SESDSMKS  and  SVRSBRYMBS  or  from  Sol*  mahert :  ^ 

WM.  THOMSON   &  SONS,  Ltd.,   CLOVENFORDS.  N.B. 
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LEARN  MORE 


ABOUT 
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ABOL 

INSECTICIDE 

The  Great  Non-Poisonous  Garden  Wash 
which  is  not  only  Insecticidal  but  also  Fungi- 
cidal, It  is  a  happy  combination  of  all  that's 
good  in  horticultural  Waslics  and  it  holds  a  pre- 
dominant position  in  the  Horticultural  World. 
You  should  learn  of  the  pleasing  results 
obtained  by  its  use.  Write  for  our  free  Treatise, 
useful  to  all  desirous  of 
increasing  the  output  of 

their  plot.    Better  still, 

buy  a  tin  of  "Abol"  now, 
and  write  for  the  Treatise 
as  well  !  "  ABOL  "  in 
tins:  1/3,2/-,  3/-,  5/-. 
8/9,  and  larger  drums 
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FERTILIZER 

Tht  \VonderfuI 
Plant  Food. 

Without  doubt  the  mo^t  sure  ami  economical  iiicans  of 
securing  crops  in  abundance.  Tins,  1/-;  7  lbs.,  3/-; 
i4lbs.,5/-;  28  lbs.,  8/-:  55  lbs.,  13/- (ill  2':«  lb.  bags). 
"ABOL"  Specialities  are  obtainable  of  Seedsmen, 
Nurserymen,  Ironmongers  and  Stores.  If  you  have  any 
difficulty  write.  E.  A.  Wliitc,  Ltd.,  oJ  Dekring,  Paddock 
Wood,  Kent. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS 

For  the  Heated  Greenhouse  and  the  Cold  Greenhouse. 
Plants  in  6-in.  pots  for  Winter  Flowering,  from  30/- 
per  dozen. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS 

For  the  Garden.  Rooted  la\ers  of  the  best  Hardy 
border  varieties,  now  ready,  from  9-  per  dozen. 

ALLWOODII 

The  new  Hardy  Garden  Planl.       (irows  like  a  Pink — 
perpetual  flowering,  and  nourishes  everywhere.     Prices, 
1/9  each,  17/-  per  dozen,  in  8-in.  pots. 
Fully  Illustrated  Catalogue  and   Cultural  Guide   free   on 
request,  from— 

Carnation  Specialists,  Dept.  6,  Maywatds  Heath 


SANKEyS*^<*''POT 

^^  ^he  BEST  ahd  ChcnpesK 

State  quantity  of  ei 
quotation  ("cai 


SPECIAL  POTS  of  all  de 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE  OF  THE   DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  otlier  valuable 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syriBg- 
ing  and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  anii 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use. 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,    1/-;     pint,    1/9  ;  quart,     3/-;    half-gallon,    5/-; 

gallon,  8/9  ;   five  gallons,  30/-  ;  ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  So  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  3S  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Peweri 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in  Tins,  9d.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each      Cheaper  in  Bulk. 

For  Fumigating  in  Greenhouses. 
"LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No;  62,697 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Ooni  ealy  needs 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  most  efficacious. 

No.  I,   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to   i,ooo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

No.  2,   For  small  greenhouses  up  to  1,500  cubic   feet. 
Price,  1 ,3  each. 

No.  3.    For     a    well   secured   house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,  1/9  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This   preparation  i»  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  one  tin 

is  tried  as  a  sample,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.    Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tins,  1/e,  3/9  and    7/-  e«K:h  ;  Kegs,  \  cwt.^  10/- ;  \  cwt.,  18/-  ; 
I  cwt.,  34/- 

ELLIOTT'S 

"SUMMER    CLOUD"    SHADING 

ReKlstered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,020. 

(The  only  genuine  original  and  Improved  article) 

For  Greenhouses.    A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass, 
In  packets,  1  /6  for  ioq  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


R/ CHARD   SANKEV^A  SO/V,  LTP, 
eulwell   Po^^e^ies.    NOTTJf^GHAM. 


Sole  Manufacturers : 

CORRY    6    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  PreparatioBS  Frse  el  Duty,  for  AgricsltDral 
and  Horticultural  rur,)Ofes. . 

To  be  Obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundriec 
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ami  the  host  varieties  only,  in  each  section,  are 
offered. 

Flower  seeds  are  listed  in  <,'ood  -election,  in- 
cluding tlie  popidar  Antirrhinums,  tall  and 
iiiediuni.  in  .separate  colours,  also  East  I-othian 
Stocks,  a  s])(»cial  -train  of  longr-spurriHl  A'luilegias. 
and  all  the  host  and  most  popular  hardy  and  half- 
liardy  annuals,  as  well  as  indoor  plants,  such  as 
(iloxinia-i.    Begonias,    Prinnilas,  &c. 

.Sweet  Peas  are  a  speciality  of  Ale.x.  Dieksons. 
and  a  first  rate  lot  is  catalogued  and  most  con- 
veniently arranged  in  colours,  thus  facilitating  a 
rapid  S(deetion  of  ju-t  what  each   grower  requires. 

Kelway's  Wholesale  Seed  Catalogue. 

Oi'K  readers  are  familiar  with  Messrs  Kel way's 
si)ecial  lines  in  hardy  plants,  swh  as  Paeonies, 
Delphiniums  and  many  others,  for  which  tliey 
enjoy  a  well  deserved  fame.  The  present  cata- 
logue is  for  the  seed  trade  only,  and  ]>rivate  people 
cannot  purchase  seeds  direct  from  Messrs.  Kelway. 
They  can,  however,  ohtain  Kelway's  seeds  from 
their  local  seedsman,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
such    seeds    will    givt'    every    satisfaction. 

Dublin   Wholesale    Markets. 

By   C.   J.  McC. 

Thk  supply  of  Cahl)ages  during  the  month  was 
moderate;  the  York,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
was  greatly  diminished.  Savoy  of  excellent  qiudity 
substituting.  Brussels  Sprouts  were  well  -up- 
plied  all  through,  and  the  high  quality  of  same 
was  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  market.  Celery 
was  su))plied  in  fair  quantities;  the  quality  varied 
a  good  deal,  and  prict>s,  on  the  -whoie,  were  very 
good.  Leeks  were  not  so  plentiful  as  during  the 
previous  month,  and  their  prices  have  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  supply. 
Cauliflowers  were  comparatively  scarce,  and  first 
class  qualitv,  though  only  representing  the  minor 
part  of  the  supply,  realized  handsome  prices. 
Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Beefs  were  somewhat 
scarce.  White  Turnips  were  plentif id ;  the  demand 
was  quiet  and  prices  normal.  A  few  lots  of  home- 
grown Onions  were  offered  at  the  end  of  the  month 
and  sold  at  very  disappointing  prices,  prices  that 
could  he  beaten"  three  or  four  months  ago.  Herbs 
wert>  supplied  in   moderation. 

Flowers  were  scarce  during  the  month;  the  de- 
mand was  keen  and  prices  stiff. 

Apples  were  only  supplied  by  the  tray,  and  these 


CATALOGUE 

Only  the  best  blocks  will  give 
the  public  a  correct  idea  of 
your  goods. 

You  may  describe  tliem  in 
the  most  glowing  words,  but 
the  puljlic  will  judg«»  them 
by  the  picture  every  time. 

Get  the  best  Illustration 
Blocks  for  your  Catalogues 
and  Booklets  from 


h  Photoengraving  c?L^ 


50.MID.ABBEY  ST.  DUBLIN. 

p  •  PHONE  ■4>32.  *    } 


came  under  the  controlled  prices.  There  is  no 
limited  price  for  the  following  :  — 

Cox's  Orange,  too  huge  to  pass  through  a  two 
inch  ring. 

The  following  too  hir{ir  to  pass  through  a  two 
and  a  half  inch  ring  :— Allington  Pippin,  Beauty 
of  Bath,  Blenheim  Orange,  Charles  Ross,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  James  Greive,  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of 
the  Pippins.  All  others  are  controlled;  the  fixed 
prices  are: — November,  8d.;  December  and 
January,  Od.;  afterward?  lid.  per  lb. 

The  following  is  a  price  list  for  the  month  :  — 


Veget.\bles. 
Cabbages  (York)  per    load 

(Savoy)         ,, 
Swedes  per  ewt. 

Cauliflowers  (1st)  per  doz. 

CJnd) 
Turnii)s  per   bunch 

Celerv  ,, 

Beet 
lieeks 
Thyme 
Sage 

Carrots  per  doz. 

Parsnips  per  cwt. 

Brussels  Sprout,"?  per  float 
Parsley 

Flowers. 
Chrysanthemums  per  bunch 
Cyclamens 

iS'arci.ssu>s  ,, 

Arum  Lilies  each 

Fkuit. 
Apples  (mixed  cooking)  per   tray 
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Correctness 
in    Collars 

is  what  a  gentleman 
is  most   particular  about, 
is   what  he  expects,    and 
is  what  he  gets  at  Walpoles'. 

in  Style —  because  they  are  made  only 
in  the  styles  approved  by 
public  opinion. 

in   Fit —  because     experts     cut     and 

make  them. 

in  Quality — because  only  materials  of 
reliable  quality  are  used. 

The  Kingasilliistrated,2x21in. 
deep,  11  6doz.  Prices  and  sizes  of 
other  styles  will  be  sent  on  request 

WALPOLES    PAY  CARRIAGE 


DUBLIN 


Miscellaneous   Section* 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHfiYSANTHEMUMS 

NDW     READY 


Posf     free     on     application 


w. 


WELLS     & 

M  E  RST  HAM, 


COMPANY 

SURREY 


KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES 

Have    Produced    the    Finest 
Apples  and  Pears  on  Record 

60  Acres  of  Choice  Fruits  to  select  from.     Pleise  seo  our 
Illastrateil  Catalogue,  free  by  post,  before  ordering  eUewliore 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd., 

HEREFORD 


LIMBUX  for  IRISH  SOIL 

LIMBUX      energizes     and     at     once 
sweetens  the  soil  and  doubles  the  output 

ONCE    USED    ALWAYS     USED 

LIMBUX  is  a  protected  article.    Book- 
let   free    on    application.     Carriage    paid 
per  goods  train.     281b.  bags  S  '•;  561b. 
T  '6  ;    1    cwt.  bags  1 1  '6. 


//  not  stocked  by  your  local  Sundriesman,  Ntascryman 
or  Seedsman,  place  your  order  dircc'.  to — • 

J.      L.      EDOINTON 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  HarticiiUuial  Society, 
ECCLESALL,    SHEFFIELD,     YORKS. 


RICHARD  C,  McM.  SMYTH,  f.r.b,s. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,  DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


Have  You  a  Garden  ? 


sow  . 


DRUMMOND'S 

CELEBRATED 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Awarded    over  1000    First   Prizes  since   1900 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

57  &  58  Dawson  Street,  DUBLIN 


AUTO-SHREDSJe'a^^h"^^ 

Leaf-milling  Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  i.ooo  cubic  feet,  6d,; 
No.  4  Packet  2,500  cubic  feet,  I/- each; 
for  tender  and  ordinary  plants,  10,000 
cubic  feet.  3*.  6d.  each.  Obtained  of 
Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  if  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

W.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Ltd. 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON.  E.  S. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receip'.  of  business  card 


r 
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Royal    Horticultural    Society    of    Ireland 


SPRING  SHOW 


APRIL    1 0th,   1919       :: 

(ENTRIES    CLOSE     APRIL   3rd) 


u 


E.  KNOWLDIN,  Secretary. 
Offices,  5  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin 


By  kind  permission  of 
Viscount  Iveagh,  K.P„ 
in  the  covered  yard,  80  St- 
Stephen's  Green,  entrance 
by  Earlsfort  Terrace- 
Numerous  classes  for 
Daffodils,  Alpines  and 
Hardy  Flowers,  and 
special  prizes  for  Vege^ 
tables. 
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Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Irela  d. 
LIST  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  LEAFLETS. 
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Nun* 
The  Warble  Fl> 

The  Use  and  Purchase  ©f  Feeding  Stuffs 
Footrot  in  Sheep. 

The  Sale  of  Flax.  1 

Celery  Leat-Spot  Disease  or  Blis^ht 
Charlock  (or  Preshaug-h)  Spraying  \ 

Fluke  in  Sheep. 
Timothj'  Meadows. 
Tlie  Turnip  Fly. 

Wirewornis.  < 

Prevention  of  White  Scour  in  CalvfT>         J 
Liquid  Manure. 
Contag'ious  Abortion  in  Cattle. 
PrevetUion  of  Potato  Blijj-hi. 
Milk  Recoids. 
Sheep  Scab. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Mamne-. 
Swine  Fever. 
iLaily  P4)lato  Growing. 
Call  Hearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry — Gape.*.  1 

Basic  Slag. 
Dishorning  Calves. 

Cai  e  and   i'reatment  of  Premimn  l-i.ill.s. 
Fowl  Cholera. 
Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 
Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Pigs.  I 

Blackleg,  Black  Quarter,  orBlueQuai  rer 
Flax  Seed. 
Poultry     Parasites — Fleas.    Mites,    and 

IJce. 
Winter  Fgg  Production. 
Rearing  and    Fattening  of  Turki-ys 
Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultry. 
The  I^evival  of  Tillage. 
1  lie  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Kxperinients — Barley. 

,,  ,,  Meadow  Hay. 

II  ,,  Potatoes. 

,,  .  Mangolds. 

,,  ,,  Oats. 

I,  ,,  Turnips, 

I'ernianent  Pasture  Grasses. 
TlieReaiingandMatiagementofCliiikens 
"Husk"  or"Hoose"in  Calves 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite 
Foul  Biood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable  Poultry  Houses. 
The  Leather-Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing  Experiments. 
The  Construction  of  a  Cowhouke" 
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Nam* 

Calf  Meals. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Root  Crop 

Marketing  of  Fruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

O'if  of  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 

The  Management  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"Redwater"  ar  "Blood  MmrHiii"  in 
Cattle. 

Varieties  of  Fiuit  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 

Forestry  :  The  IManiing  of  Waste  Lands. 

Forestry  :  The  I'roper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

Forestry  :  Trees  for  Poles  and  Timber. 

Forestry  :  Trees  for  Shelter  and  Orna- 
ment. 

The  Prevention  of  Tubei  culosis  in  Cattle. 

Forestry  :  Planting,  Management,  and 
Preservation  of  Shelter-Belt  and 
Hedgeiow  Timber. 

Forestry  :  The  Management  of  Planta- 
tions. 

Out  of  Print. 

The  Planting  and  Management  of 
Hetlges. 

Some  Common  Parasites  of  the  Slirep. 

Barley  Sowing. 

American  Gooseberry  Mihlew. 

Scoin'  and  Wasting  in  Voung  Cattle. 

Home  Bultermaking. 

The  Cultivation  of  Small  I'ruits 

Catch  Crops. 

Potato  Culture  on  Small  Facms. 

Cultivation  of  Main  Crop  Potatoes. 

Cultivation  of  Osiers. 

Ensilage. 

Some  Injurious  Orchard  Insects. 

Dirty  Milk. 

Barley  Threshing. 

The  Home  Bollhng  of  Fruit. 

The  Construction  of  Piggei  it-s. 

The  Advantages  of  Early   I'lou^ilii..^ 

Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 

Home  Preseivation  of  Eggs. 

Marketing  of  Wild  Fruits, 

Oxt  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  #r  Butter,  Bacon  nnd  F^x■'. 

Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry. 

Seaweed  as  Manure. 


SPECIAL    LEAFLETS. 


Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Slock. 

.\ulumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poultry. 

Out  of  Print. 

Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oats. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 

Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pesls. 

Out  of  P>  int. 

Pig  Feeding — Xeed  for  ICconomy.    [omy 

Poultry  Feeding — The  Need  for  Econ- 

Digginy;  and  .Storing  Potatoes. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


Purchase  of  Basic  Slag. 

16  Prices  of  Superphosphate.' 

17  ,,         Compound  Fertilisers. 

iS        Treatment   of  .Allolnients    for  Growing 

of  V^egetables. 
ig        Home  Curing  of  Bacon 

20  '   Prevention  of  Pollution  of  Rivers  by  Flax 

21  Farmers  and  Income  Tax,  [Water. 

22  Pig  Keeping 

2^S        I'Hlm  Nut  Cake  andgMeal. 

24        The    Conversion    ofJCirass    l.andsj  into 

Tillage. 
■:;  rhreshing  ami   Storing  of  (Ii;iin. 


Compulsoi  y  Sa\  ing  of  Flax  Secii. 
Copios  of   the    above    Leaflets   can  be  obtained,    FREE   OF  CHAFxGE   atid  post   free,  en 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical   Instruction  for  Ireland, 
Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin.       Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped,  and 

envelopes  should  be  marked  "Publications," 


Sow 


HawlmarK     Seeds 


Telephone — ^154. 

Telegrams — 
"  HAWLMARK.' 


from    the 


Hawlmark     DicKsons 


and    you     will    get 


SHOP 

CLOSED 

1    to 

2    o'clock 

Daily 

for    Staff 

Dinner   Hour.    | 

Haw^lmark    Results 


Catalogues    free    front 


ALEX.    DICKSON    &    SONS,    LIIVIITED, 

HAWLMARK-61    DAWSON    STREET,    DUBLIN. 


VEGETABLES 
LIKE      THESE 

may  be  grown 


Every  Garden 


THE 

COMING  OF  PEACE 

has  not  changed  Shortage  into  Plenty.  There 
must  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  in  Food  Pro- 
duction. But  to  obtain  the  FINEST  CROPS 
:         you  must  sow  the  FINEST  SEEDS        : 

WEBBS' 

POPULAR    COLLECTIONS    OF 

Vegetable   Seeds 

Finest  Quality  and  Best  Value  Obtainable. 
Webbs'       5/-     Collection    contains    22    choice  varieties 
Webbs'      7/6     Collection   contains    28    choice  varieties 
Web!ss'    10/6     Collection   contains    36    choice  vareeties 
CARBIAOE  paid.     List  of  Contents  o,i  ajiplication. 


The  ROYAL  HORTICLLTURAL  SOCIETY'S  and  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDALS  (Highest 
Honours)     awarded    to    WEBBS'    CHOICE    VEGETABLES 


Catalogue    of    Vegetable,    Floive  ,    and    Lawn    Seeds, 
Fertilisers,  ct-c,  post  free.  i,Mention  Irish  Gardening.) 


WEBB  &  SONS,  Ltd.,   THc  King's  seedsmen,   STOURBRIDGE.  I 

North  Circular  Road,  DUBLIN. I 


Represented  by  Mr.   iV.    ROURKE/ 


By  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


MACKENZIE  &  MONGUR,  Ltd. 

HOTHOUSE    BUILDERS 

HEATING,  VENTILATING  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  We  are  now  free  to 
revert  to  our  normal  business.  Enquiries  for 
Hothouse  work  of  all  kirids  and  for  Heating 
and  Electrical  Installations  will  receive  our  best 
attention. 

l^niNRTTPrW  ^"'*^'*'*"'*  °""  *'"*^"'"     BALCARRES     STREET 

UiUliNDUnUn  I    ^^^    Edinburgh    Foundry,      SLATEFORD      ROAD. 

LONDON-8  Camden  Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW-121  St.  Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co. 

SPECIALISTS  IN    THE 
\~  I       MANUFACTURE    OF    ALL    KINDS    OF 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 


ALSO 


HEATING  ENGINEERS 


PLANS  AND  ESTIMATES  prepared  free 
of  cost. 

LARGE  CATALOGUE  of  photographic 
views  of  Horticultural  Buildings  free 
on  application.  I^..r..  , 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Wlansions,  92  Victoria  St.,S.W.  1.) 


a^ 


GARDEN   SEEDS  1919 


SEED    POTATOES 
GARDEN      SEEDS 

ETC. 


SEE      OUR      SPECIAL      LIST 


EDMONDSON  BROS.,  10  Dame  St.,  DUBLIN 


L 
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Horticulture  and  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 

DURING   the  past  four  years  gardeners'  thoug^hts  and  energies  have  been 
devoted  entirely  to  food  production,  with   the  consequence  that  great 
developments  have  been  made  in  the  raising  of  home-grown  veo^etables. 
None  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sowing  and  gathering  their  own  crops  will 
in  the  future  wish  to  give  it  up. 

Now  that  the  sterner  uses  of  the  garden  are  passing,  owners  will  turn  their 
attention  once  more  to  beautifying  their  homes  with  the  old  English  F"lowers 
which  have  been  brought  to  such  perfection,  and  for  which  the  homes  of 
England  were  so  renow  ned  during  the  long  years  of  peace.  But  the  recon- 
struction of  the  garden  must  be  gradual,  like  all  other  works  of  reconstruction 
which  lie  before  us,,  and  we  must  not  expect  during  1919  to  be  able  to  restore 
our  flower  beds  and  borders  to  the  full  glory  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1914. 

Much,  however,  can  be  done  by  the  sowing  of  annuals  for  the  summer  beds, 
such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Antirrhinums,  Godetias,  Clarkias,  and  others  enumer- 
ated in  our  Catalogue.  Primulas,  Begonias,  and  Cinerarias  sown  this  spring 
will  again  make  the  greenhouse  a  source  of  interest  and  delight  during  the 
winter  months,  while  Wallflowers,  Polyanthus,  and  Pansies  sown  and  trans- 
planted this  year  will  ensure  a  bright  display  in  the  spring  of  1920. 

Time,  thought,  and  money  devoted  to  Flower  Seeds  in  1919  will  give  no 
less  satisfaction  and  even  greater  pleasure  than  was  derived  from  the  vegetable 
garden  in  the  war  years. 

One  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  war  will  be  that  vast  nutrbers  will  find 
new  pleasures  in  life  that  had  never  before  occurred  to  them,  and  one  of  the 
chief  of  these  will  be  their  flower  and  vegetable  qfardens. 


Catalogue  of  the  most  popular    Vegetables  and  Flowers  post  ^ree  on  application. 

SUTTON  &SONSf  The  Royal  Seed  Establishment,  READING 


ri 


IRISH  GARDENING. 


Annual    Report  of  the    Royal    Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland. 

SciiEDULK  or  Phizes  for  thk  SiMOXfi  Snow, 
April  10th,  1919. 

Thk  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Sot-iety  was 
lieltl  on  the  17th  Deteinher.  1918.  Sir  John  Ross  of 
Hhidenshurg,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair.  The 
report  now  issued  sliows  that  the  Society  has  had 
a  busy  and  useful  year.  Despite  the  disabilities  of 
the  war,  inueh  effective  work  has  been  carried  on, 
not.ibly  through  the  Vegetable  Products  Coiu- 
mittee.  wliich  lias  "  distrilnited  over  a  thousand 
tons  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to  the  Fleet  during  the 
war,"  while  the  Society  was  also  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  in  procuring  ash  timber 
for  aeroplanes. 

Tlu'  formation  of  an  Arl)Oricultural  Conuuittee 
ehoidd  have  a  far-reaching  effect  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Irish  industries.  The  question  of  Forestry 
or  re-afforestation  is  urgent,  and  at  last  there 
seems  evidence  that  the  Government  realises  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  Members  of  the 
Society  can  render  important  service  to  the 
country  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Forestry 
Authority  their  undoubted  knowledge  of  trees, 
ior  though  Arboriculture  is  more  concerned  witli 
the  growing  of  specimens,  the  behaviour  of  such 
specimens  in  various  localities  must  have  a  bear- 
ing on  their  suitability  for  sylvicidture.  We  are 
well  pleased  to  note  that  the  allotment  movement 
receives  favourable  mention  from  the  President, 
though  no  special  classes  for  Allotment  Holders 
seem  to  be  included  in  the  schedule  attached  to  the 
report. 

The  Spring  Show  to  be  held  in  l..ord  Iveagh's 
Yard  at  80  and  81  St.  Stephen's  Green,  will  be 
Jartrely  devoted  to  spring  fiowei-ing  shrul)S,  ))iUbs, 
the'  j)roduction  of  wliich  is  a  promising  Irish  in- 
dustry, Alpine  Plants  and  Vegetables.  Numerous 
special  prizes  and  valuable  challenge  cups  are 
offered,  and  we  hope  to  see  a  fine  display  worthy 
of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  and  of  her 
gardeners,   anuiteur   and   professional. 


Artingstall's  Economy  Lists 

OF 
SEEDS,  SEED  POTATOES,  LIME,   MANURES 

Seiit  free  on  applieation  <• 

PERCY  ARTINGSTALL,  LIMITED 

Deparlmenl  7     61  NORTH  JOHN  ST,  LIVERPOOL 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

Thk  monthly  meeting  of  tlio  Council  was  held  at 
5  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin,  on  the  14th  ult.,  when 
a  letter  was  read  from  Viscount  Iveagh.  K.P.. 
granting  the  use  of  the  covered  yard,  St.  Stephen's 
Green  {ria  Earlsfort  Terrace),  for  the  Spring 
Show  to  be  held  on  April  lOtli.  Mrs.  Moloney, 
Brayfort,  Bray,  wrote  sanctioning  the  allocation 
of  a  silver  challenge  cup,  i>resented  l)y  her,  to 
Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  R.  Lloyd  I'raeger  was  co-opted 
a  meuibcr  of  Council  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr. 
James  Kobertson.  Sir  Frederick  Moore  reported 
work  done  by  tlie  Committee  of  Arboriculture,  in- 
cluding preliminary  measiues  for  meeting  the 
Interim  Forestry  Autliority  when  visiting  Ireland, 
probal)ly  in  March,  such  being  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Council ;  also  that  the  subscription 
list  for '  the  War  Horticultural  Relief  Fund 
amounted  to  £88  16s.  6d.,  and  it  was  decided  to 
close  this  particular  auxiliary  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  forthwith.  The  Marquis  of  Head- 
fort,  who  was  prevented  from  presiding  at  the 
meeting,  proposed  the  following  new  members — 
viz..  Major  George  Fitzroy  Cavendish  Clarke,  The 
Steeple,  Antrim,  and  Major  J.  Gunning,  Kildar< 
Street  Club.  Mr.  J.  E.  Geoghegan  proposed  Mr.«. 
J.  Redmond  Blood,  Ballykilty,  Malahide,  and  Mrs. 
Plunkett.  Portmarnock  House,  Portmarnock,  all 
being  duly  elected.  K. 
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SAN  ITAS  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  SLUGS,  'WORMS,  RATS. 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

(Ltullet  and  Sampl'!  frx.) 
6d  and  1«.  Tins  and  I6i.  per  Cwt.  (f.o.r. 
London)  of  all  (  lienilsU,  Stores  and 
Nurse  rv  men. 

THE  SANlf  AS  Co.  Ltd.. 

LIMEKOUSE.LOr  I  ON   E.  14. 

AvHiriiul  ilexL.i,  liotiai  JiurUculiurcU 
Jiziiibition,  1911. 


.v-.-««i 


Makfi  the  most  of  your  Garden  in    1919 

BY  USING 


^^  VIMK,   PLijrr  AJ*D  TWJIT.tBLB  M1.MU11R.-1  li  lb...  «V-.  ^O  "-•'•>"•*» '^T--  •'•'*""••  "^ 

2/.   ■    Tlni  a/«  »a<l  1/1.     CirL»<o  D»i<l  on  18  lb«.  »od  up.  anjwhw*  Id  Ua.»«d  KiBfUom. 


Our   Vino, 

ana  Vegot- 

ablo  Man  ur«,  also  Special 

To(i-dros»lng     Manure  .-irc   tvcr 

iiicroune  in  public  favour     ihcy  emi.ody  tlic 

practical  exp«rt«l1C«  of  many  years  in  >ll   br.ic    cs 

of  Horticulture,  producing  vit:or..us.  healtliv  and  fruitful  erowth 

Writs  tor  Mir  booklet  oontalnlngr  uooful  hints  on  Gardening  Matters. 

liM  »t  M  Iba.  uid  »rfi  air*  •uppliwl  In  U  lb.  bs^a. 


Tib... 
■TKCIAL  TOP-1 
ptM  •a  SI  lb*,  uwi  up.  aarvhan  to  UatUd  Klncdou. 

Soid  by  ma  SSMDSUSS  o»d  SVRSBUYitES  or  from  SoU  maitri : 


WM.  THOMSON   &  SONS,  Ltd.,  CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 


M 


Catalogues* 


Wells'  Chrysanthe.mum  Catalogue. — This  useful 
little  booklet  is  now  available,  and  contains  an 
up-to-date  list  of  varieties  for  exhibition,  indoor 
varieties  for  cutting  and  decoration,  both  double 
and  single,  and  early  flowering  varieties  of  plant- 
ing outside.  Brief  directions  for  stopping  and  dis- 
budding are  included.  The  catalogue  may  be  ob- 
tained from  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstha'm,  Surrey. 

Sutton's  Farmers'  Year  Book. — This  valuable 
publication  is  again  with  us,  and  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  interested  in  Agriculture.  Sutton's  strains 
of  roots,  such  as  Mangolds  and  Turnips,  enjoy  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  vigour  and  enormoiis 
cropping  properties.  A  perusal  of  the  Year  Book 
is  in  itself  an  education,  since  the  firm  has  spared 
neither  time  or  expense  in  getting  together  a  mass 
of  information,  practical  and  scientific,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  numerous  clients. 

The  illustrations  are  many  and  excellently  pro- 
duced, while  on  page  26  a  first-rate  table  is  given 
showing  how  a  supply  of  green  fodder  may  be  pro- 
vided for  stock  feeding  all  the  year  round. 
_  Grasses  and  Clovers  have  always  been  speciali- 
ties with  Messrs.  Sutton.  In  fact,  the  firm's  pub- 
lications on  these  are  looked  upon  as  standard 
works.  Needless  to  say,  the  subject  of  laying 
down  land  to  grass  receives  adequate  attention  in 
the  present  work.  A  special  article  on  Wild  White 
Clover  is  contributed  by  Professor  W.  Somerville, 
M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.L.S.,  who  experimented  with  this 
Clover  on  his  farm  in  Sussex,  an  account  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, February,  1918.  Every  farm  manager  would 
do  well  to  secure  a  copy  of  Sutton's  Farmers'  Year 
Book. 


BEGONIAS 


SEED  2;  6  and 
5/-  per  packet 

for  Exhibition,  Greenhouse.  Bedding,  Hang- 
ing- Baskets.  &c.  Awarded  46  Gold  Medals 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

DELPHINIUMS 

from  our  unsurpassed  Gold  Medal  Collection, 
choice  named  varieties  in  strong  ground 
roots,  12  -,  15/-,  20/-,  25/-  and  30/-  per  doz. 

Other  Specialiiics. 

Carnations,      Cyclamen,    Gloxinias, 

Polyanthus,  Blue  Primrose,  Violets, 

&c. 

BLACKMORE  &   LANGDON,  BATH 


*^t;he  3EST  and  CheopesK 

State  quantity  of  each  j 
quotation  ("carriaipe"  I 

goods),  or  write  fc 
SPECIAL  POTS  of  all  de^criDt 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE  OF  THE   DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  otker  valuable 
inj^edientt,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syring- 
ing and  dipping,  it  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Tree*  anW 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRIDES— Half-pint,    1/-;     pint,    1/9  ;   quart,     3/-;    hall-gallon.     6/-; 

gallon,  8/9  ;    five  gallons,  30/-  ;   ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  So  gallons  of  water. 


STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  36  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Powers 

Analysis  on  Application 

SoM  in  Tins,  9d..  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each      Cheaper  In  Bulk. 


For  Fumlsating  in  Greenhouges. 
"LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No;  62,697 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Com  ealy  needs 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  most  efficacious. 

No.  I.  For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to   i,ooo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

For  small  greenhouses  up  to  1,500  cubic   feet. 
Price,  1 ,3  each. 


No. 
No. 


For    a   well   secured   house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,  1/9  each. 


R/CHARD   SANKEy  A  SO/V,  LTP, 

Bulwell   PohFcries*    A'orTT/yVO/y/l/i/. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This    preparation  \%  for  destroying  Daisies  and  othar  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  on*  tin 

is  tried  as  a  sample,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tins,  1/6,  3/9  and   7  -  e*ch  ;  Kegs,  \  cwt.,  10/- ;  \  cwt.,  18/- ; 
1  cwt.,  34/- 


ELLIOTT'S 
''SUMMER     CLOUD"    SHADING 

Registered  Trad*  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  genuine  original  and  improved  article) 

For  Greenhonset.    A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass. 
In  packets,  1  /6  for  ie«  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 

Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    &    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Frse  et  Duty,  (or  Agricultcral 
and  Horticultural  rurpoKS. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 
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IRISH   GARDENING 


Dublin    Wholesale    Markets. 

By  C.  J.  McC. 
During  the  month  the  supply  of  vegetables  lui'? 
slightly  decreased.  However,  there  is  a  welcome 
and  varied  addition  to  the  vegetable  section  in  the 
way  of  Seakale  and  Asparagus;  most  of  these 
come  across  chainiel  and  a  few  lots  from  home 
sources.  There  are  also  small  lots  of  Lettuce  and 
.Spinach  on  offer,  which  are  bought  up  at  novelty 
prices.  The  supply  of  York  Cabbages  is  repre- 
sented by  a  few  small  loads  of  what  might  be 
termed  rubbish,  and  these  were  met  by  eager 
purchasers.  Savoys  are  fairly  plentiful,  and,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  York,  are  in  good  de- 
mand. Brussels  Sprouts  have  been  the  outstand- 
ing feature  among  the  vegetables  for  a  long 
time;  the  qtiality  was  excellent,  but  they  are  now 
beginning  to  fall  back  in  quantity,  and  prices 
have  gone  up  accordingly.  Celery  is  still  holding 
its  own,  and  some  good  quality  is  to  be  had; 
evidently  the  mild  weather  was  in  its  favour. 
Broccoli,  which  shotdd  be  arriving  in  abundance, 
is  anything  but  plentiful,  though  good  prices  pre- 
vail for  first  quality.  Other  vegetables  remain 
practically  the  same,  in  supplies  and  prices,  as 
they  stood  last  month. 

In  reviewing  the  fruit  section  we  find  that  the 
foreigner  has  the  market  in  his  own  hands,  and, 
were  the  prices  of  Apples  not  controlled,  they 
might  have  reached  a  figure  that  we  never  yet 
dreamed  of.  Oregon,  California  and  Nova  Scotia 
are  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

The  exceptionally  active  demand  for  flowers 
Avus  exceedingly  interesting.  Chrysanthenunns 
are  nearly  finished  for  the  season.  The  bulk  of 
the  flowers  are  Narcissi  from  the  Scilly  Isles,  and 
tliey  come  through  tlie  distributing  centre  of 
Covent  Garden. 

The  following  is  a  price  list  for  the  month  :  — 

From       To 
Vegetables.  s.    d.    s.    d. 

per  load  .     15    0        42    0 

.     20    0        5.S    0 
per  doz.  .      o    0  4    6 

.04  0  10 

])er  biuich  (1^  doz.')    0    .'5  0    5 

])er  doz.  bvmches      1    ■"!  1     i^l 


Cabbage  (York) 
(Savoy) 
Celery 
Jjeeks 
Turnips 
Carrots 
Parsnips 
Artichokes 
Brus.sels  Sprouts 
Spinach 
Lettuce 
Parsley 
Thyme 
Rhubarb 
Swedes 


per    float 
per    tray 


per  bunch 

(5  sticks) 
per    cwt. 


;{ 

1  4 

1  G 

;!  0 

(I  !) 

1  n 

0  8 

0  ;■) 

1  0 

2  6 


2    0 
2     0 


I)  111 
0  5 
0     2 


CATALOGUE 

Only  the  best  blocks  will  g"ive 
the  public  a  correct  idea  of 
your  g-oods. 

You  may  describe  lliein  in 
the  most  g-lowiiig-  words,  but 
the  jnibho  will  judtje  them 
by  the  picture  every  time. 

Get  the  best  Illustration 
Blocks  for  your  Catalog'uc.s 
anil   Booklets  from 

H  Photoengraving  C9L^ 

SO.MID.ABBEY  ST.  DUBLIN. 

p  'phone   -4132.  *) 


Flowehs.  s.    d.    s.    ci. 

Chrysanthenuims    i^er  bimch  (12)   ..3    0         4    6 

Narcissi  (Trumpet)         .,        „  .16         2    G 

Arum  Lilies  each  .10  13 

AiTLES. — All  classes  sold  at  now  controlled  prices. 


Correspondence. 


TO  THE  EDlTOIt    IRISH   G.^RDENING. 

De.vr  Sir, — I  think  it  would  be  of  great  service 
to  many  if  you  published  a  short  article  on  the 
essential  details  of  a  store  house  for  apples  and 
pears — e.g.,  aspect,  ventilation,  shelving,  its  depth 
and  space  between  each,  and  how  it  should  be 
constructed.  The  waste  of  fruit  that  occurs  for 
want  of  a  proper  store  house  is  shocking.  I  know 
of  several  people  who  wotdd  make  such  a  store  if 
they  knew  how,  but  at  present  are  content  to  dump 
their  fruit  in  heaps  in  any  outhouse,  loft,  or  empty 
room,  no  matter  how  unsuitable,  with  the  result 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  spoiled  and  a  great  deal 
absolutely  lost.  Details  which  iniply  large  outlay 
of  money  should  not  be  insisted  on,  but  such  as 
handy  men  and  amateur  carpenters  can  accom- 
plish themselves.  Then  .those  who  can  afford  to 
spend  money  can  elaborate  the  essential  con- 
ditions    laid     down. — Yours     faithfully,     H.    U. 

[The  storing  of  fruit  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
not  alone  for  home  use  but  also  for  market  pur- 
Ijoses.  For  want  of  a  fruit  room  many  people  are 
comi)elled  to  market  much  fruit  Avhen  prices  are 
low,  whereas  by  having  a  suitable  store  nuich 
better  prices  could  be  obtained  at  a  later  date.  If 
any  of  otn-  readers  can  suggest  a  method  of  con- 
structing a  store  room  for  fruit  on  the  lines  men- 
tioned in  the  al)ove  letter  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  them. — Ed.,  /.  G.'] 


Correctness 
in   Collars 

is  what  a   gentleman 
is   most    particular  about, 
is    what  he   expects,    and 
IS  what  he  gets  at  Walpoles'. 

in  Style —  because  they  are  made  only 
in  the  Styles  approved  by 
public  opinion. 

in    Fit —  because     experts     cut     and 

make  them. 

in  Quality — because  only  materials  of 
reliable  quality  are  used. 

The  King  as  illustrated,  2  x  2 1  in. 
deep>13  6doz.  Prices  and  sizes  of 
other  styles  will  be  sent  on  request 

WALPOLES    PAY  CARRIAGE 


olesi 


DUBLIN 


Miscellaneous   Section. 


RICHARD  C,  McM.  SMYTH,  f.r.hs. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,  DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Pos/     free     oil     applica/ion 


W.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

MERSTHAM,       SURREY 


CATALOCU 


Only  tlie  best  blocks  will  give 
the  public  a  correct  idea  of 
your  goods. 

Vou  may  describe  them  in 
the  most  glowing  words,  but 
the  public  will  judge  them 
by  the  picture  every  time. 

Get  the  best  Illustration 
Blocks  for  your  Catalogues 
and  Booklets  from  , 


H  Photo-Engraving  c?L^ 


50.MID.ABBEY  ST.  DUBLIN. 

P  'PHONE  -4132^ *_    ' 


Save  Coal!       Save   Labour!!      Save   Money!!! 

.  x\>w  is  i)i.eiiii\t^  1(1  iilaiii  ;;  Kelwav  Colour  Border,  and  von 
uiU  tif-  ;i1)le   (o  finjoy   lis  .-xqul.-iio  ir-ainy  f.ir  many  y''ar>i 

without  iiny  iulilitioiial  ex|jeii-e  cr  lalunir.  " 
Kelway's  Famons  Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  and  other 
ehoiee liardy  peren n iii Is. arc-  hicluded  in  t hi-i r  ( "'oloiir  Scliemes, 
whicli  pi-r\ide  blooms  fr..m  eavlv  Sprinj?  l.i  late  Axitumri. 
Send  iht^  moasuvemoDis  of  your  Ijordeis  to  the  retail  plant 
rtopariment — 
KELWAY      &     SON.      Lanffporf,      Somei-set 


T^OR  SALE  ;    laroe  Mot    Air  Cal^inet  suilable 
for    dryiny    Iruil,     ves^etables,     herbs,   etc.; 
Li:i\.sti:k  Hi:kr  AssoriAiiox,  ->o  Lincoln  Place, 
Dublin. 


HEATING      APPARATUS 

S'lpplied  with  various  arrangements  of  Pipes,  to  siiii 
any  si/c  or  siiapc  GreenlioUse 

Boilers,   Fittings,   Expansion   Joint,    Socket,.  Rain- 
water   and    Smoke    Pipes.    Ventilating   Gear,    Etc. 
Illustrated  List  Free 

THOS.  JEAVONS,  Silver  St.  Works,  BRIERLEY  HILL 


HEREFORD 

Supply  VEGETABI.F.  ilAKURE  that  suits  all  CKOP.S 
and  SOILS.  A  customer  iiied  5G  lb.  and  won  41 
PRIZES  out  of  41  EXHIBITS.  Trial  Packets,  1/4; 
Batjs,  14  lb.,  3  6  ;  28  1)).,  6/- ;  56  lb. ,12  - ;  percwt.  24  •. 
AH    Orders    cairin-je    pmd.       itanio-e    LiHs    jiont   jiee 

FAMOUS     FOR    40      YEARS 


AUT0-SHREDSc'kS7\'? 

Leaf-mining  Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d,; 
No.  4  Packet  2,500  cubic  feet,  I/- each; 
for  tender  and  ordinary  plants,  10,000 
cubic  feet,  3>.  6<1.  each.  Obtained  of 
Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  It  unobtainable 
apply  direct^ 

W.  DARLINQTON  &  SONS, 

Ltd. 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON.  E.  S. 
Trad«  Terms  and  CataUgue  of  Sundriss  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


^^[bu^^  Poultry;  cannot   be  harmed 

ir>^ou  use 

M^Dougalls  Poi^^fousWEED  KniLER 

SAFE  &  EFFECTIVE. 
S=^^  From  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  &  Iron, 


H'DwqjIti 


&jL 


^lSo«0»'* 


MCDOUGALL  BROS,  LTD. 
66-66,  PORT  ST,  MANCHESTER. 


^<Mft..J(^.../LI<.u..ll..(l.llJI.II.U,..lw/llU„lJ.>,..' 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  tor  Ireland 

LIST  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  LEAFLETS 
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The  Warble  Fl> 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Ffftding  St  nrts 

Foolrot  in  Sheep. 

The  Sale  of  Flax. 

Celery  Leal-Spot  Dibea-,i.-  ur  lilig^lu 

Charlock  (or  Presliaiigii)  Spia^iri),- 

Fiiike  in  Sheep. 

Timothy  Meadows. 

The  Turnip  Fly. 

Wiiewornis. 

Prevention  of  White  Scour  in  Calvo. 

Liquid  .Manure . 

Contagious  Aboition  in  Cattle. 

Prevention  of  Potato  Biig^ht. 

iMilk  Records. 

Sheep  Scab. 

The  Use  and  Pnrcha-se  of  .Manmek. 

Swine  Fever. 

Early  Potato  Growing. 

Calf  Ideating-. 

Diseases  of  j'oultry — Gapes. 

Basic  Slag'. 

Di.shorning  Calves. 

Care  and  Tieatment  of  I'lemiMin  Hullb. 

Fowl  Cholera. 

Winter  Fattening-  of  Cattle. 

Breeding'  antl  Feeding-  of  Pigs. 

Blackleg,  Black  Quarter,  or  Blue  Qiiar  lei 

Flax  Seed. 

Poultry     Parasites— Fleas.    Mites,   and 

Lice. 
Winter  Egg  Production. 
Rearing  and   Fattening  of  Turkey,. 
Profitable  Breed.s  of  Poultry. 
Tiie  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Kx peri nients  --Barley  . 

II  . ,  Meaiiow  Ha)  . 

II  ,1  Potatoes. 

M  )  Mangolds. 

I.  ,,  Oats. 

11  II  Turnips. 

Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 
The  Rearingand  ManagementofCliiiken.'* 
"Husk"  or"Hoose"in   Calves. 
Ringworn)  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite 
Foul  Biood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable  Poultry  Houses. 
The  Leather-Jacket  Grub 


Flax  Gnnving  Experiments. 
The  Construction  of  a  Cowhouse 
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Nam« 

Calf  Meals. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Root  Ciop 

Marketing  of  Fruit, 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

1  esting  of  Fai  ni  Seeti.<:. 
O/f/  0/  Prin! . 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 

Tiie  Management  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"Redwater"    or    "  Blood     Murrain "    in 
Cattle. 

Varieties   of   Fruit   suitable    for     cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 

Forestry  :  The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

Forestry  :   The  Proper  Melhoil  of  I'lant- 
ing  Forest  Trees. 

F"oi-estry  :   Trees  for-  Poles  and  Tiruber. 

Forestry  :  Trees  tor    Shelter   and   Orna 

nient. 
The  Prevention  of  Tubercido.sis  in  Cattle. 

Forestry  :    Planting,    Matiagemeni,    and 
Preservation      of      Shelter  Bell       and 
Hedgerow  Timber. 
Forestry  :  The   Management   of   Planta- 
tions. 
Onl  of  Print. 
The       Planting     and      Management      0/ 

Hedges. 
Some  Common  Parasites  of  the  Slrcep. 
Barley  Sowing. 

American  Cioo.seberry  Mildew. 
Scoirr-  arr<l  Wasting  in  Voung  Cattle. 
Home  Bntlerrnaking. 
The  Cirltivation  of  Small  Fruits 
Catch  Crops, 

Potato  Culture  on  Small  I'^aims. 
Cultivation  of  Main  Cr  op  Potatoes. 
Cultivation,  of  Osier  s. 
Ensilage. 

Some  Injurious  Orchard  Insect*. 
Dirty  Milk. 
Barley  Threshing. 
The  Home  Bottling  ot  Fruit. 
The  Construction  of  Piggeries. 
The  Advantages  of  Ear  ly   Ploughing. 
Black  Scab  ir)  Potatoes. 
Home  Preservation  of  FCggs.j 
Marketirtg  of  Wild  I'ruits, 
Ottt  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  #r  Butter,  Bacon  and  E^^s. 
Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Porrltry. 
Seaweed  as  Mainire. 


Catch  Crops— Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 

Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poult rv. 

Out  of  Print . 

Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Gals. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 

Out  oj  Print. 

Destruction  of  Far  in  Pests. 

Out  of  Pi  int. 

Pig  Feeding- .Need  tor  Economv.    l^om\ 

Ponltrw-  Feeding— The  Need  for  Fcon-' 

Digging  and  Storing  Potatoes. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Compul.sory  Saving  of  Flax  Seed. 


SPECIAL   LEAFLETS, 


16 
18 


'9 
20 
21 

22 
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Purchase  of  Basic  Slag. 
Prices  of  Superphosphate. 

,,         Compountl  Fertilisers. 
Treatment   of  Allotments    for  Growing 

of  \'egetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  Rivers  by  Flax 
Farmers  and  Income  Tax.  [Water. 

Pig  Keeping 

Palm  .\ut  Cake  and  Meal. 
The    Coiu'ersion    of   Grass    Lnnds    into 

Tillage. 
Threshinq-  and  Stoiint;-  of  Grain. 


Copies  of  the  above  r,eafl>-ts  can  be  ciitained,  FREE  OF  CHARGE  and  post  free,  on 
application  to  the  Secntarv,  Deoarlment  of  Agricultnre  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin        Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not  be  sUmped,  and 

envelopes  should  be  marked  "  Publications," 


DONARD  NURSERY  CO. 


James  Coey.  Sole  Proprietor 


'Phone  16 


New,  Rare  and  Choice   Shrubs.     All  strong,  healthy  Plants.     Certain  to  give  satisfaction.     Orders  over  two  pounds 

sent  packing  and  carriage  free  for  cash  with  order. 


.\l(i'li:(  lloriliunda,  I   ti  oai^li.  I.i.'-  per  <l(iz. 
Iti'i'bcri-:  ai'innifiala.  I ,'- to  2  6  cncli. 
aiislata.  1   -  oacll.  S>/-tloz. 
i.iu'iicna'iiic.  2. '6  to  ;i  '6. 
iM'tcrci'ioda.  1  /-■  cacli.  ',)/-  duz. 
nepalense,  tine  plants.  :'•  i;  nii'li. 
rii:ii-ri)iili.\  ll.i  pn'']""''''-  1    '' I'acl'. 
rratti.  -^Iiiil!'.;  -prriiuon^.  2   0  each.  21'-  piT  ikiz. 
prninn.-a.  2       cacli.  21    -do/-,. 

-nlMtinliafa.  1   fi  to  2  fi  I'acli,  l.'i   -  to  24    -  per  du/. 
rimnlii  r<iii.  I    -  ("acli.  0    -  por  doz. 
Wil-i'iirt;-,  I  -  to  1   ti  each.  !)  '  -  to  l.'i /- jH-r  do/.. 
;  ..  ..-       cnvta.  fino  <])Ociin('ii-.  2 /6  cacli. 

;     f'cdiii';  dcodoia  aiiii-a.  line  colour.  2.',lt..  :!  C  oaoli. 
I  .,      liliani  ..         :!ft..  .'.  6  cadu 

,,      Saru'oiiti  pcndula.  :'.  (!  each, 
>    L'o(onoa<tiT  applanata.  1   ii  c.-icii.  I.'.      jht  do/.. 
Fraiu'licttl.  I   (1  each.  !.'>/    jicr  do/, 
huniil'ii-a.  I    -  I'acli.  9    -  ))cr  doz. 
riiu'o-a  llciiryi.  1   fi  cacli.  1  .i  -  per  doz. 
■-aliciioiia  Mociisa.  1   (>  cacli,  15 '-per  doz. 
C>  I  i-ii~  Dalliniorcli  (  lli"  I'urpic  fUooiiil.  2  (>  oac)!. 
Daplme  odorala  niar;_'inata  lloro  rul)va.  2  '5  caoli. 
Desfontanea  spinosa,  fino  stock  of  rcallv  aood  "^pcintiiK.  2  ti  lo 

21   -cacli. 
Doidzia  srracilis  rosea.  1  -each.  9  '-  per  doz. 

ioPtriloli:!.  1    0  each.  I.j  •- pi'r  doz. 
Enkianthus  cernus,  llMwcr-    freely,    early   sumiuer.    iiiic   eoloiir<'d 

lolia^re  in    \nluinn.  1  'ti  to  2  ti  each.  1.5'-  to  21  '-  per  doz. 
Escallonia  Donard  Seedling  men),  pale  pink  variety.,  iitnch  the 
pritticsl    and.    !>cst    ionn    of   the    family,     .\\vard    of    merit. 
.It.Ff.S..  :'. '6  each. 
Ksealloiiia   iidinensis,  i   '!  each,  I.j    -  per  doz. 
.,  Phillipiana.  1   0  each,  !.'>  -  per  doz. 

T,   Eucryphia  oirdifolia.  very  rare,  ;j  il  lo  1-j  '-  eaeli. 
pini).itifoiiii,-2  0  to  21   -  eac'i. 

Fl.    PI.   (new),   a    few    iilaiils   to   otVer  al 
10 /«  to  21       each. 
Guevlna  Aveliana,  .'.jlt.  to  rSift..  7  ti  to  10, ij  each  tChilian  iiiilV 

prodnei  -  liaiidMiiue  bronze  foliajic,  2.U't.  to   (ft.  loiitr. 
l.onicera  Maaeki.  2  -  each. 

Lomatlapinnatlfolia.  niif  of  thi;  mo>jt  interesting  shrubs  in  existence 
lioth  as  regard-  llower  and  folias',  :!  6  to  10  6  eacli.  Awaul 
of  .Alerit,  li.H.S. 


Leptospermum  Scoparium  Chapmanii,  hardiest  of  all,  :j  ti  each. 

II  II  Nichoilji.  :;/0  each. 

Li;.'M--t  rum  Dclvayii.  2,-eai-h. 
.,  llenryii,  1  /ti  each, 

volntum.  2/-  oacli, 
Myrtus  ahcordata.  2/t)  each. 

,.       hidlata,  a  tine  plant,  htit,  rather  lender.  2  •(>  to  5    -  each. 
Olearla  avicenno  folia.  :!  (i  each. 
Fosteriana.  2,tj  each. 
Haastii,  1  ,'li  eacli,  i."i  -  per  doz. 
illicifolia  (true).  2,0  to  ,j/-  each. 

seml-dentata,  a  fharnUnq   and   distinct    \arieiy.    iilni>li 
mauve  llower,  ver;-  compact.     .Vward  of  Alerit,  It. U.S.. 
:!  ti  to  llt.'t)  each. 
I'hiladelphn--  .iliiatre.  1   -each.  10/-  per  iloz. 

,,  Dame  lilanche,  1  -  eacii,  10/--  per  doz. 

I'ittosporuni-'Vlayii,  Silver  tjtieen,  2/(5  each.     Award  of  Merit  K.II.S. 
,,  Italphii,  2  '6  each. 

tobira  varioyata.  1  .'6  each. 
Plauiantluis  betulinus.  2  (i  e.-nh. 
Potentilla  \  eitchii.  I   ti  each, 

Vilmoriniana,  1  'fi  to  2/6  each. 
Rhododendron,  di>ciilor.      New    Chinese    \ariety.    thrives    where 
mo^t    llhododendrons    fail.     Can    be    .successfully    iirown    in 
lime-stone    districts.      P.eautiful   specimens.    4ft.    to' .">it..    on 
own  roots.  21  '-  to  12  -  each. 
I'uilins  itelii-iosus.  2  -  each.  - 
srranx  i~ia  undolat.-i.  1    fi  e.icli.  l.j      per  doz. 
Styrax  japonica,  lim   -jiecimens.  .>ft..  7/0  each. 
Tricuspidaria  lanceoiata,  ^oud  jilants.  -j  'i;  each  to  7  li.      Vw.-inlcd 

1  ir>t-elass  (•crtilicatc.  It. U.S. 
\'cronica  Hecfurii.  1    -to  1.6  each. 
\  iliurnum  llarr.\anunt,  2  6  each. 
Iris  .japonica.  in  choicest  and   best    \arictic:4,    ver,\    large  clump-, 

1 2  -  per  doz. 
Iris  .japonica.  finest  mixed  varieties.  U  -  per  doz..  smaller  cluu\ps, 

.J    -  per  doz. 
\loutbretias.   four  of  the   b'st.   varieties  ;   these  liave   been   lifted 
and  di\ideil  eacli  yeai   ;   the  corms  are  particularly  strong 
and  healthy  :  — 
I'oiuet.  one  of  the  best,  G  '     per  <hi/.. 
Krnest  Davison,  2/6  per  doz. 
■  Lord  Nelson,  extra  tine,  6;-  per  doz. 
AVc--t\viek,  a/'i  p;,r  doz. 


NEWCASTLE 


CO.   DOWN 


SANKErS'^^'^POT 

*^  Che  BEST  and  ChcopcsK 

"  ......        cqulred  and  have  "carri 


R/CHARD    SANK£y'ASON,L\ 

Bulvve  1 1   PoU-eri^s,    NOTTJNGMAf^. 


Artingstall's  Economy  Lists 

OF 
SEEDS,  SEED  POTATOES,  LIME,   MANURES 

.Vewt  irtt  on  application  to 

PERCY  ARTINGSTALL,  LIMITED 

Department  7     51  NORTH  JOHN  ST  ,  LIVERPOOL 


KATAKILLA 


NOh/  ■  POISONOUS 

THE  PERFECT  INSECTICIDE  WASH  FOR  FRUIT. 
VEGETABLES,  FLOWERS. 

Small  Corlonr  For  lO  Gallon  Wash 2'-  each 

larga  Cartons  tor  50       D?         D°    6/-  eacli 

From  Nurserytnsn,    Seet^Sm^ri   And    Ironmongers . 


ot,ej>1aDur*ctur«rs  , 

M9  DouoAUL*  Bros  l.f  D 


Bv  Appointmlni   to 


His  Majesiy  the   King. 


MACKENZIE  &  MONCUR,  LTD. 

HOTHOUSE    BUILDERS 

HEATING,  VENTILATING  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNCERS. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  We  are  now  free  to 
revert  to  our  normal  business.  Enquiries  for 
Hothouse  work  of  all  kinds  and  for  Heating 
and  Electrical  Installations  will  receive  our  best 
attention. 

xrnTWPTTPrU  ^*^'*'*^"*'^  ^""  *"**  ^"'"      BALCARRES     STREET 

EDliNbUKljrl    ^     ^^^    Edinburgh    Foundry.      SLATEFORD      ROAD. 

LONDON— 8  Camden  Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW- 121  St.  Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co 


SPECIALISTS  IN    THE 
I       MANUFACTURE    OF    ALU    KINDS    OF 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 


PLANS    AND    ESTIMATES  prepared   free 

of  cost. 

LARGE  CATALOGUE  of  photographic 
views  of  Horticultural  Buildings  free 
on  :ipplication. 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St,,S.W.  1.) 


i 


■  "■ 


Awarded  Cold  Medal  by  Anglo-American  Exhibi- 
tion. Commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

"Acme  "Weed Killer 

For       Destroying      NA/eeds,      Moss, 

&c.,   on  Garden  Walks,  Drives, 

Roads,  &c. 

POWDER   AND  LIQUID  WEED  KILLER—Suul 

for  particulars. 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  PASTE— Spi ay 
yoTir  fruit  trees.  F(  r  dcbtroying  all 
leaf -eating  insec+s.  caterpiUars,  e- c. 
2/-  per  lb. 

LAWN  SAND— Marvellous  killing  effect 
oji  we'jds,  but  feriilis:e.s  tlie  gras.s. 
7  lb.  2  3;  14  lb.  4'3;  carr'ago  paid  on 
.50  lb.  16,  -. 

"Fumerite."  ¥oi-  dent  roving  aU  <ri<)uad  scnnin. 
To  Ir.  dug  iuto  tho  .soil.'  14'lb.  2/9  ;  L'S  lb.  5  : 
•"Oil).  9  -  :  17,  6  per  cwt  .  carriago  paid. 

Extract   of    Quassia Pint.    1/6  :    jio.stagc,    6d.  ; 

I'Ue  .aollon,  5   -. 

Compound  Quassia  Tobacco  Insecticide — Pint. 
1   6,  po.stage  f rei'. 

ACME    CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

TONBRIDGE,    KENT,    AND     RIVER     STREET' 
BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE. 

S'.'id  1-i.v  Me^sl■s.■  Jla.\  tn,  Couyugliaiu  *  kul/iuso.i.  l.i'l  , 
Oii'Ilou  St.,  antl  ii(S8is.  I'riuniiiond  A  Sons,  57  juul  oH 
Dawson  St.,  Dublin. 
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LEARN  MORE 


ABOUT 


a 
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ABOL 

INSECTICIDE 

'liic  Great  Non-Poisonous  Grivdcn  Wash 
wliicli  is  not  only  Insecticidal  but  also  Fungi- 
cidal, It  is  a  happy  combination  of  all  that's 
good  in  horticultural  Washes  and  it  holds  a  pre- 
dominant position  in  the  Horticultiual  World. 
You  should  learn  of  the  pleasing  results 
obtained  bv  its  use.  W..'itc  for  our  free  Treatise, 
useful  to  all  desirous  of 
increasing  the  output  of 

tlicir  plot.    Better  still, 

buy  a  tin  of  "Abol"  now, 
and  write  for  the  Treatise 
as  well  !  "ABOL"  in 
tins:  1/3,2/-,  3/->5/-' 
8/q,  and  larger  drums 

"  i5.B  O  L 

FERTILIZER 

Ih^  >Vonderful 
Plant  Food. 

\\  ithoiu  doiilit  tlie  mo>l  sure  and  'jcouoinical  meau^  .. 
securing  crops  in  .ibundance.  Tijis.  I/-;  7  lbs..  3/-; 
i(  lbs.,  6/-  ;  2S  lbs-.  8/-;  56  lbs.,  13,'- (in  2.^  lb.  bags). 
''ABOL"  Specialities  are  obtainable  of  Seedsmen, 
Nurserymen,  Ironmongers  and  Stores.  If  you  have  any 
diftfoulty  write.  (•'.  A.  White,  I,t<i..  .1/  Jleltrinc,  Padiiock 
Wood,    Kent. 
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GARDEN   SEEDS  1919 


SEED    POTATOES 
GARDEN      SEEDS 


ETC. 


SEE      OUR      SPECIAL      LIST 


EDMONDSON  BROS.,  10  Dame  St.,  DUBLIN 


'Lffi 


J 
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IRISH  GARDENING. 


Catalogues^ 


I'owkk's  I'Mi.w  SKK.i>s.--(iartlfners  ar.--  |iruli;ii>ly 
iiiori-  laniiliar  with  Mfssr.-.  I'uwor'B  Gtinlcii  ^ood 
CatiihtgiK-',  Init  tlioso  wh'o  liavo  altfo  to  iiiaiingc  u 
farm  will  need  no  introduetion  lo  the  Farm  Seed 
Catalogue.  The  Hllil  cdinou  lias  hoen  out  for  isoimo 
Ljini'.  and  is  of  iuiportaiicc  in  view  of  thi'  iiierease 
in  tillagt!  farming,  whieh  everyone  ho])es  may  lie 
a  permanent  feature  of  Irirfii  rural  lifi'  and  in- 
du.stry.  In  the  past  it  was  no  fault  of  Messrs. 
Power  if  tillage  was  less  impeutanl  tiian  it  should 
Juive  heen.  They  sjjared  no  effort  to  have  their 
■  seeds  "  and  roots  of  the  hnest  (|uality,  and  reaped 
the  reward  of  a  large  clinifvlr.  In  the  present 
eatalogne  clovers  and  natural  grasses  for  per- 
manent and  temporary  pastures  are  a  feature, 
wliile  thi'ir  pedigree  strains  of  Swedes  and  Man- 
golds are  worthy  of  elosr  attention.  . 

Seed    wheats    on    offer    inehide    Sensation    and 
('haini)ion  Red.  while  a  full  eolleetion  of  "seed 
Potatoes  includes  all  tlie  l)est  varieties. 

Sjtrayers,  both  Knapsaek  and  horse-dra-wn.  can 
he  sui)i)lied ;  also  .spraying  materials  and  other 
atrrionlturai  and  hortieultural  requisites. 

("olleetions  of  Vegetal)l(>  Seeds.  Fruit,  Forest, 
and  other  Ornanu'ntal  Trees  are  included,  and  our 
readers  will  do  well  to  send  for  a  Catalogue. 

Skkds  of  Quality. — This  is  tlu-  title  of  an  up-to- 
date  little  booklet  issued  by  Messrs.  M.  Rowan  & 
Co.,  of  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  and  designed  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  Plotholders  and  owners  of  small 
gardens.  It  is  mostly  concerned  with  Vegetables, 
and  rightly  so,  useful  directions  being  given  for 
cultivation.  An  excellent  selin-tion  of  v.-irieties  is 
offered,  and  any  gardener,  whether  plotholder  or 
professional,  could  find  all  his  requirements  fully 
met  in  tliis  Itooklet. 

A  special  enclosure  illustrates  and  offers  tlu' 
firm's  new  Potato,  Silver  SJKunrock.  It  is  claimed 
as  being  equal  in  vigour  and  disease-resisting 
properties  to  Red  Shamrock,  bu't  without  the 
objectional)le  reddish  tinge  which  often  spoils 
the  latter  variety. 

Collections  of  Sweet  INnis  and  fjopular  annuals 
of  various  sorts  are  an  inducement  to  the  Plot- 
holder  to  add  a  little  variety  to  his  plot  and  pro- 
vide a  nosegay  for  the  home. 

l'.i,.\CK.MOUF,  Si  F<.\Nfioo.\,  B.VTH. — The  name  of  this 
(inn  is  synonymous  with  all  that  is  best  in  Bego- 
nias, and,  despite  the  difficulties  of  recent  years, 
it  is  with  a  sense  of  jnide  tliat  we  note  the  list  of 
novelties  in  the  1919  Catalogue  now  before  us. 
Such     names    as    General    Allenby,   Queen  of  the 


Belgians,  and  La  France  are  not  likely  to  have 
heen  given  to  any  but  varieties  of  supcr-exoe.llence, 
:iud  the  descriptions  bear  out  this  belief. 

We  note,  loo,  several  new  varieties  for  hanging 
l-a  d<ets.  a  delightful  type  which  adds  much  to  the 
bi'auiy  of  i>uy  conservatories. 

Other  special  lines  are  a  fine  strain  of  Glo.Kinias, 
IJorfler  Carnations,  I)eli»hininms.  I'auj^ies,  ami 
Giant   Cyclamens. 

It  is  ciea!  that  with  such  admirahli'  selections 
to  choose  from,  our  gardejis  will  rapidly  recover 
from  the  effects  of  war,  .and  we  urge  ;ill  who  can 
reasonal)ly  do  so  lo  support  tlie  nurserymen  who 
have  '■  carried  on  "  through  the  trials  and  difficuJ- 
lies  which,  let  us  liojie.  are  Hearing  ati  inid. 

\Ii:ssi{S.  Kn.MONDsoN'  Brtos.,  of  Dame  Street, 
Did)liu.  have  issued  their  new  Catalogue  of  Vege- 
table and  FlowtM-  Seeds,  togi'ther  -with  lists  of 
garden  tool-  and  garden  requisites  of  every  de- 
scription. Our  friends  need  no  introduction  to 
readers  of  Ijush  G.\Ri)i;NiN(i.  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  their  1919  catalogue  is  well  stocked  with 
all  the  best  strahis  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
and  we  have  every  confidence  in  recommending 
our  readers  to  apply  at  once  for  a  copy. 


mm^. 


SANITAS' Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  SLL  QS,  WORMS,  RATS. 
MICE,  CATS  and  BIRDS. 

{Leailel  and  Sainplf  fiee.) 

6d.  and  1».  Tips  and  16s.  \<vt  »'\vt.  (l.o.r. 

London)  of  all  CliPmisls,  Stores  and 

Nurservmpn. 

ri.THE  SANITAS  Co.  Ltd.. 
LIMEKOUSE.LOf   TON   E.  14. 
Auariitd   Mtdrl.  Koyoi  li'in-tiiUnut 
lixhiMlwn,  IPJi. 


CSJ^ 


)^ 


Make  the  most  of  your  Gar  Jen   in    1919 

BY   USING 


tH^ 


fltJ^ 


%S 


Our  Vino, 
ana  Veget- 

alHo  Man  lire,  also  Speolal 

Top-dreming     Manure  ^rc   o\cr 

ill  public  favour     tlicv  embody  (lie 

practical  experience  of  many  years  ill  all   branches 

of  Horticultuie,  producing  vi^'i  rous,  healthy  and  fruitful  crowih 

Write  for  our  booklet  containing:  ueeful  hinte  on  Gardening:  Matters. 

Note— Quutitjod  of  21  lb*.  kuI  ut«t  art  Mipi>lie<l  In  U  II'.  )xic;a. 
VINE,  ri.AJKT  AND  VBGET.Uil.R  MANCRR -U2  Ibi,  SO,' ,  !.8  lb«  ,  ]«•,  28  lb«.,  9-,   U  lb*  ,  »/■> 
Tlbt.,  2/-, ;    Tiu  9/«  ajid  I/I.     Ctn  iue  paid  od  16  Iha.  uid  ap.  uijwfatr*  in  rii't«d  Kiofdom. 
gPKCIAL  TOP-DKB.iSINU  MXNURK.— 5S  lbs. ,  21/-,  'JO  lb«  ,  ll/B.  UHx.fl/-,  7  llu>  ,  :<«  ;  Tim  1/-.     Ctsritft 
V*M  on  21  lb*.  »Mi  np.  anrvlm*  tn  Uiiit«d  Kincdom. 

.'•'(ild  by  all  SKEDSifFN  and  yVR.^HRYHJiy  or  from  SoU  irtiikrrt :  i 

WM.  THOMSON   &   SONS,  Ltd.,   CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 
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Donard    Nursery    Company, 

T1113  Firm  is  at  present  offering  a  flue  selection  of  choice 
trees  and  shi'ubR.  A  reference  to  onr  advertiBemcnl 
columns  will  sliow  that  some  of  the  finest  novelties  of 
recent  years  can  now  be  obtained  at  reasonable  ratcK. 
The  Donard  Conipany  has  a  reputation  for  sending  out. 
<*ood  well-i<rowu  plants,  ami  it  is  pleasing  to  know  that 
our  Irish  firms  are  recognised  everywhere  as  being  in 
tlic  front  rank. 


: '*'^rf'*'\/*'V*'VA/*''\/*' $5 


Dickson's  Emerald 

LAWN    GRASS   SEED 

Produces    a    Rich,    Green,    Velvety 
Turf,  and  is  composed  of  the  finest 
dwarf  evergreen  grasses.     Price 
I  /6  per  lb.  ;    20  -  per  stone 


THE   DICKSON 

LAWN     MOWER 

^  The    lightest  and    most    durable 
moderate- priced  Mower     in    the 
market,   British  make,  and  guar- 
anteed   to     give  satisfaction. 
10-inch,      60/-  ;       12-inch, 
72/6  ;      14-inch,  80  -; 
16-inch,    90/- 


Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,Ltd. 

HAWLMARK,  61  Dawson  St.,  DUBLIN 


BEGONIAS  1^^^ 

for  Exhibition,  Gieenhouse.  Bedding'.  Hang- 
ing Baskets,  &c.  Awarded  46  Gold  Medals 
Ilhistrated  Catalogue  free. 

DELPHINIUMS 

from  our  unsurpassed  Gold  Medal  Collection, 
choice  named  varieties  in  strong  ground 
roots.  12  -,  15/-,  20/-,  25/-  and  30  -  per  doz. 

Other  Spcclalilies. 

Carnations,      Cyclamen,    Gloxinias, 

Polyanthus,  Blue  Primrose,  Violets, 

&c 

BLACKMORE  &   LANGDON,  BATH. 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST   INSECTICIDE   OF  THE    DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  otkci  valuable 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syring- 
ing and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  an« 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use 

It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,    1/-;     pint,    1/9  ;   quart,     3/;    haU-gallon,     B/-; 

gallon,   8/9  ;    f^ve  gallons,  30;-  ;   ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  80  gallons  of  water. 


STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Establisheti  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  ill  General  Fertilising  Properiiesan^  Staying  Powers 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in    I  ins,   9d.,  16.  3.9,7/-  each      Cheaper  in  Bulk. 

For  Fumigating  in  ^Greenhouses. 

«LETHORION" 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No.  03,597 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    Tke  Oandle  attached  to  each  Com  oaly  needs 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  most  efficacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to   1,000  cubic 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

No.  2.    For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic    feet. 
Price,  1   3  each. 

No.  3.    For     a    well    secured   house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,   1/9  each. 

FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This    preparation  is  for  destruying   Daisies  and  other  weed*  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  one  tin 

is  tried  as  a  sample,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tins,  te,  3/8  and    7  -  e*ch  ;   Kegs,  J  ewt.,  10/-;  \  ewt.,  18,'- 
I  ewt.,  34/- 


ELLIOTT'S 
''SUMMER     CLOUD" 


SHADING 


Regristered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  genuine  original  and  improved  article) 

For  Greenhouses.     A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass. 
In  packets,  1  /6  for  io«  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    6    Co..    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatfoas  Free  e(  Duty,  (or  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Purposes, 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 
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Review. 


The  Sweet    Pea  Annual,* 

This  iisefnl,  iastriu'tivo  publication,  which  luis 
appeared  regularly  in  spite  of  wartime  difficulties. 
is  again  l)ofore  us.  The  editor  is  to  be  congratu- 
ated  on  having  got  up  such  an  interesting  nuiu- 
lier,  and  it  .=;peaks  volumes  for  the  popularity  of 
Sweet  Pea^  that  the  Society  should  have  pro- 
gressed in  spite  of  the  weary  time  we  have  passed 
lliTongli  during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

The  cult  of  the  Sweet  Pea  is  aow  world  wide, 
and  the  present  issue  of  the  Annual  contains 
letters  from  America,  New  Zealand,  Nova  Scotia, 
Victoria,  Australia,  &c. 

An  account  of  the  Trafalgar  S(iuare  Flower  Fair 
makes  interesting  reading,  and  incidentally  shows 
that  floAver-  may  be  made  to  play  their  part  in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  no  less  than 
£197  Is.  4d.  was  added  to  the  funds  of  the  British 
.Vmbulance  Coimnittee  as  a  result  of  the  sales  at 
the  P'lower  Fair  and  .Annual  Show— a  fine 
achievement. 

There  are  numerous  illuc^trations  of  groups  and 
vases  of.  new  varieties,  and  almost  two  pages  are 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  new  varieties.  Every 
lover  of  Sweet  Peas  should  have  a  copy  for 
lefflrence. 

Loral  Hon.  Sec— HEyRY  •).  H.  Diuofs,  Dunkt^irou. 
Eglinton  Road,  Donxybrook. 

•  The  Sweet  Pea  Annual,  Price,  post  fife,  2s.  Secroiavy  Henry 
1 1.  Tit'well,  Gi-cenforfl.  Mid'llpse.v. 


Notes. 

From  the  Forest  to  the  Clouds. 

ThK    Ho.M.WTI-;    ok    Ai;ROI-b.\NE    BUILDINU. 

Most  interesting  is  tlie  evolution  of  the  great 
spruce  which  grows  in  the  forests  of  British 
Columbia  to  the  finished  aeroplanes  phuiging 
through  the  clouds,  the  very  (luintessence  of  swift- 
ness and  grace.  The  full-grown  tree  is  from  150 
to  200  feet  high  and  from  5  to  15  feet  in  diameter. 
.Although  the  trees  rise  to  u  great  height,  and  are 
of  huge  girth,  they  taper  almost  imperceptibly. 
Tlierein  lies  their  value  for  the  i^eculiar,  varied, 
and  exacting  demands  of  aeroplane  construction. 
For  the  wing  beams  of  the  aeroplane  straight 
lengths  of  timber  from  IG  feet  to  35.  feet  long  arc 
requirexl,  and  this  tree,  witli  so  little  taper  to  niuke 
the  grain  run  ctossvvays,  supplies  the  very  l.eat 
of  wing  Jjcams.  It  is  also  very  tough  and  very 
light,  two  very  important  factors  in  aeroplane 
limber.  \  culiic  foot  of  ilic  w,„,(]  wfiVrhs  2.")1  Dis -- 
('(HKidiiin  Xpim. 


Dublin    Wholesale    Markets. 

By   C.   .].  McC. 

Bv^iXKS-i  wa^  fairly  bri.'^k  earh-  in  tlu-  moiitih. 
but  became  rather  slack  later.  l-'-vidt-ntly 
Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Celery  arc 
becoming  scarce,  but  Lettuce.  Spinach  and 
Rhubarl)  aie  steadily  increasing.  The  scarcitv 
of  Cabbages  towards  the  end  of  the  month  was 
more  eAidcnl.  than  that  of  otlu-r  vegetables  : 
this  nuiy  Ix-  paitly  due  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  and  owing  to  the  dilliculty  in  carting 
on  the  land.  However.  Cabbages  are  ajiparently 
very  scarce,  and  are  likely  to  be  so  until  the  early 
sumnier  crop  is  ready.  The  supply  of  Cauliflcwers 
was  very  inuch  below  the  standard  botli  in 
ciuality  and  quantity  ;  high  prices  were  realised 
for  old  rubbishy  lots  that  one  would  think 
would  be  hard  to  sell  even  at  a  low  figure. 
Brussel.s  Sj;routs  are  becoming  scarce  :  they  were 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  market  during  the 
winter  and  besides  being  suited  by  both  soil  and 
climatic  conditionn  around  Dublin,  the  high 
.standard  of  f[uality  which  they  presented  during 
the  season  sjjca.ks  volunu?s  foi  tlu'  skill  of  the 
local  market  gardeners.  Leeks,  Celery.  Carrots 
and  Tiuiiips  are  .selling  well.  Bhubarb.  [*arsely. 
Spinach  aiul  Seakale  are  not  .su]>plied  in  ((uantities 
anything  like  equal  to  the  ileinand,  and  are 
bought  up  eagerly  at  "  novelty  "  jirices. 

There  i.s  not  much  to  bo  said  about  the  fruit 
8ection,  as  there  is  no  public  sale.  Tlu>  prices 
are  fixed  and,  apparently,  the  impoited  fruit  i^ 
sent  on  to  Dublin  factors.  wIhj  .sujjply  the  retailors 
privately. 

The  flower  .section  is  becon\ing  more  interesting 
by  tiie  arrival  of  new  seasonable  commodities, 
and  a  studj"  of  the  price  list  should  stiniulate  a 
.sense  of  enterprize  in  some  who  are,  pcsrhaps. 
An  a  position  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the  mone> 
that  is  staring  them  in  the  face. 

The  following  is  a  price  list  for  the  month  :— 
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Oatibages--- 

Vork 

per  load 

20 

0 

4:. 

0 

Savoy 

i> 

10 

0 

88 

0 

Cauliflowers 

pel-  dozen 

•> 

0 

r» 

0 

Rhubarb 

ii 

)J 

5 

0 

Leeks 

0 

4 

0 

n 

Carrots 

j)er  doz.  bimches 

I 

4 

2 

0 

Parsnips 

per  cwt. 

1 

(•> 

5 

0 

Spinach 

per  tray 

2 

0 

3 

6 

Parsley 

)> 

2 

0 

2 

{i 

Turnii)s 

per  doz.  l)unches 

tJ 

0 

8 

0 

Lettuci- 

per  tray 

1 

4 

1 

U 

Thyme 

per  bunch 

0 

8 

0 

10 

Oelcry 

per  dozen 

3 

0 

5 

1) 

B.  .S])routs 

per  float 

i 

0 

5 

•  ) 

Scallions 

per  binich 

Fl.OWKRS. 

0 

7 

0 

10 

Arum  Lilies 

each 

0 

S 

1 

2 

Narcissi 

per  doz.  bunches 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Anemones 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Violets 

2 

9 

4 

0 

Cyclamens 

4 

0 

r, 

0 

Boses 

each 

0 

0 
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.Vpple.s  (American) 


Frttt, 


i(  controlle*!  prit 


Miscellaneous   Section. 


RICHARD  C.  McM,  SMYTH,  f.r.hs, 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,  DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Pos/     free     on     application 


W.      WELLS     &     COMPANY 

MERSTHAM,       SURREY 


SANKEYS'g^'-^POT 

*^  tShe  BEST  and  ChcopesK 

5tate  quantity  of  each  s 


Koods),  or  write  for  Pi 
SPECIAL   P0T5  ol  all  descriptions. 


R/CHARD   SANKE^A  SON,  LT9, 

Bulwell   PoFherics.    A^orrZ/VOZ/yfl/V. 


catalogue: 


Only  tlie  beat  blocks  will  g-ivo 
the  public  a  correct  idea  of 
your  goods. 

Vou  ma}-  describe  Iheni  in 
the  most  allowing:  words,  but 
the  public  will  judg-e  them 
by  the  picture  every  time. 

Get  the  best  Illustration 
Blocks  for  your  Catalogues 
and  Booklets  from 


50.MID. 


Photo-Engraving  c?L° 


ABBEY  ST.  DUBLIN. 

'phone  -4132^ ^     ' 


' 


]SjO\VJ.S  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  Kclways  lovely 
Gladioli  for  auiuinn  flowers.  -Kehvay's  famous 
tiladioli,' planted  now,  produce  g-rand  spikes  of  gloriou-s 
flowers  from  August  until  late  Aulimm.  They  are 
particularly  useful  for  Church  decoration  tluriny 
Harvest  Festivals,  for  largfe  Halls  and  Hospitals  and 
for    decorating    the    Home    when    other    flowers    are 

.scaice.        Extract    from    a    letter   from    The     Rev. 

— — Rectorj.  Swanton  Abbot,  Norwich,  ii/4/;9.  Dear 
Sirs,  '•  I  had  a  quantit\-  of  Gladioli-of  you  a  few  years 
ago.  andon  z  or;;  occasions  in  fact — antl  they  have  (.lone 
remarkably  well  and  have  been  a  great  use  for  cutting 
for  Church  decoration.  The  last  3  or  4  years  I  have 
required  practically  nothing  else  from  about  the  middle 
of  July  to  October. "  They  will  grow  in  towns  am!  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  for  planting-  now.  Do 
not  buy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  special 
Price  List  of  named  sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Depait- 
ment.  KELWAY  &  SOX.  The  Rov;il  I  Inrticnliuii^i'^. 
Langport,  Somerset. 


HEATING      APPARATUS 

.Stipjjlied   with   various  arrangements  of  l'i|)es.  tn  suit 
any  size  or  sliape  (ireenhousc 

Hollers,    Fitting's,    Expansion   Joint,    Socl<et,    K:iin- 

>N:iter    and    Smolte    Pipes.    Ventilatinfi    Gear,    Etc. 

Uhishaled  List  Fire 

THOS.  JEAVONS,  Silver  St.  Works,  BRIERLEY  HILL 


HEREFORD 

Supply  VEGETAliLK  MAXIKE  that  suits  all  CUuP.'^ 
and  SOILS.  A  ciisloiuer  xised  .Ki  lli.  and  won  41 
I'lMZES  out  of  11  EXHIBITS.  Trial  Packets,  1/4; 
I!a,t,'s,  14  ib.,  3,6  ;  28  lb.,  6/-;  56  lb. ,12-;  percwt.  24/-. 
All    Orders     carrui'jf    paid.       Munurr    Lists    poH   free 

FAMOUS      FOR    40      YEARS 


AUT0-SHREDSd¥a^^7\™ 

Leaf-mining  Maggot.s,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  i.ooo  cubic  feet,  6d.; 
No.  4  Packet  2,500  cubic  feet,  I /-each; 
for  tender  and  ordinary  plants,  10,000 
cubic  !eet.  3».  6d.  each.  Obtained  of 
Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  it  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

W.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Ltd, 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEV,  LOXDOX,  E.  8. 
Trade  Terms  and  CataUgue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


\ouir  Poultry,  cannot   be  harmed  c 

iFyou-  use 


M^Douqalls  Po,^5.?ousWEED  KILLER 


• 

luL 


SAFE  &  EFFECTIVE. 
'S-4^  From  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  &  Ironmongers 

^c^^^oa  M9D0UGALL  BROS,  LTD. 

66-68,  PORT  ST,  MANCHESTER.    /-' 

'■i  Miiii>y^i^yi<Mi'''in\ 


^>..t',..i.,/uli.a.U../l,ilJllll.[/,.,.;.WJIiH,..i.L,.,;„,„|,| 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
LIST  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  LEAFLETS. 
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Nam* 
The  Warble  Fly. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Feeding  Stuffs 
Footrot  in  Sheep. 
The  Sale  of  Flax. 
Celery  Leat-Spot  Disease  or  Blight 
Charlock  (or  Preshaugfh)  Spraying 
Fluke  in  Sheep. 
Timothy  Meadows. 
The  Turnip  Fly. 
Wirewornis. 

Prevention  of  White  Scour  in  Calves. 
Liquid  Manure. 
Contagious  Abortion  in  Cattle. 
Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 
Milk  Records. 
Sheep  Scab. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Manures. 
Swine  Fever. 
Early  Potato  Growing. 
Calf  Rearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry — Gapes. 
Basic  Slag. 
Dishorning  Calves. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls. 
Fowl  Cholera. 
Wintei-  Flattening  of  Cattle. 
Breeding  and  F"eeding  of  Pigs. 
Blackleg,  Black  Quarter,  orBlueQuartei 
Flax  Seed. 
Poultry     Parasites — Fleas.    Mites,   and 

Lice. 
Winter  Egg  Production. 
Rearing  and   Fattening  of  Turkeys. 
Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultry. 
Tiie  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Experiments — Barley. 

,,  ,,  Meadow  Hay. 

,,  ,,  Potatoes. 

,,  i  Mangolds. 

M  M  Oats. 

,,  ,,  Turnips. 

Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 
The  Rearing  and  Management  of  Chickens 
"Husk"  or"Hoo8«"in   Calves. 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite 
Foul  Bi  ood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable  Poultry  Houses. 
I  The  Leather-Jacket  Grub. 
I   Flax  Growing  Experiments. 
!  The  Construction  of  a  Cowhoufce 


N«. 

54 

55 
56 

57 
58 

s 

61 
61 

63 
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66 

67 
68 

69 
70 
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7» 
73 

74 

75 
76 

77 
78 
79 
lo 
li 
81 
83 
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\i 

87 
88 
89 
90 
9> 
9» 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 
98 

99 


Namt 
Calf  Meals. 
The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  th«  Root  Crop 
Marketing  of  Fruit. 
Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 
Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 
Oi/f  of  Print. 
,  Field  Experiments — Wheat. 
I  The  Management  of  Dair3'  Cows. 

"Redwater"    or    "Blood     Murrain"    i" 
i       Cattle. 
Varieties   of  Fruit  suitable    for     cultiva- 
tion in  Leland. 
I   Forestry:  The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 
I   Forestry  :  The  Proper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 
Forestry  :  Trees  for  Poles  and  Timber. 
Forestry  :  Trees  tor  Shelter  and   Orna- 
ment. 
The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. 
Forestry  :    Plantitig,    Management,    and 
Preservation      of      Shelter-Belt      and 
Hedgerow  Timber. 
Forestry  :  The  Management  of   Planta- 
tions. 
On/  of  Print, 
The       Planting     and      Management      o< 

Hedges. 
Some  Common  Paiasites  of  the  Slieep. 
Barley  Sowing. 

American  Goosebeiry  Mildew. 
Scour  and  Wasting  in  V'oung  Cattle 
Home  Bultermaking. 
The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits 
Catch  Crops, 

Potato  Culture  on  Small  Farnis. 
Cultivation  of  Main  Ciop  Potatoex. 
Cultivation  of  Osiers. 
Ensilage. 

Some  Injurious  Oi  cliaid  Insects. 
Dirty  Milk. 
Barley  Threshing. 
The  Home  Bottling  of  Finit. 
The  Construction  of  Piggeries. 
The  Advantages  of  Early   Ploughing. 
Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 
Home  Preservation  of  Eggs.| 
Marketing  of  Wild  Fruits. 
Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  #r  Butter,  Bacon  and  Eggs. 
Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry. 
Seaweed  as  Manure. 


SPECIAL   LEAFLETS. 


Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 

.Autumn  Sown  Cereals.  \ 

Eggs  and  Poultry. 

Out  of  Print. 

Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oats. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 

Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pf  sts. 

Out  of  Pi  int. 

Pig  Feeding — \eed  tor  Economy,    [omy 

Poultry  Feeding — The  Need  for  Econ- 

Diggint;  and  .Storing  Potatoes. 

Sulphate  of  .Ammonia. 


15 
16 

17 

18 


24 


PuFcliase  of  Basic  Slag. 

Prices  of  Superphosphate. 
1  ,,         Compound  Fertilisers. 

Treatment   of  .Allotments    for  Growing 
I         oi  \'egelables. 
.   Home  Curing  of  Bacon 
'   Prevention  of  Pollution  of  Riveis  by  Flax 
j   Farmers  and  Income  Tax.  [Water, 

i   Pig  Keeping 
I   Palm  Nut  Cake  and   Meal. 
I   The    Conversion    oi   Grass    I,;Luds    into 
I         Tillage. 

Threshing  and  Storing  I'l   (.irain. 


FREE   OF   CHARGE   and  post   free,  en 


Conipu!sor\'  Saving  of  Fl;ix  Seed. 
Copies  of   the    above    Leaflets   can  be  obtAined, 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
Uppor  Merrion  Street,  Dublin        Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  net  be  stamped,  and 

envelopes  should  be  marked  "  Pnblication.s," 
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ESTABLISHED  1832.   TELEPHONE  3351  (Private  Branch  Exchange).    TELEGRAMS—"  BROOKS,"  DUBLIN 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  &c. 


GLASS     .     . 
PAINT      .     . 

"  DEAUTITE '' 
BOILERS      . 


Cut  to  dimensions,  packed  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 
way station.    Also  stocked  in  the  regular  box  sizes. 

'•  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes 

"VALENTINE  "  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 
galvanized  iron. 

'•  PETREX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 

Plastic  Repair  Compound  for  repairing  leaky  roofs  and 
cracked  glass,  also  for  General  Repair  Work. 

and  heating  plants,  newest  Types.    Please  ask  for  lists. 


GREENHOUSES    And  garden  frames. 

Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


BROOKS 


THOMAS  &  CO. 

LTD, 


BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS,  Sackvillc  Piacc, 


Dublin 


KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES 

Have    Produced   the     Finest 
Apples  and  Pears  on  Record 

60    Acres  of  Choice  Fruits  to  select  from.      Please  see    our 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  free  by  post,  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

King's  Acre    Nurseries,  Ltd., 

HEREFORD 


Artingstall's  Economy  Lists 


OF 


SEEDS,  SEED  POTATOES,  LIME,  MANURES 

Sent  free  on  app!ieaUon  t» 

PERCY  ARTINGSTALL,  LIMITED 

Department  7—51  NORTH  JOHN  ST,  LIVERPOOL 


KATAKI LLA 

/VOV  -PO/SO/VOt/S 

THE  PERFECT  INSECTICIDE  WASH  FOR  FRUIT. 
VEGETABLES.  FLOWERS. 

Small  Cartons  For  10  Gallon  Wash , 2/-  each 

Largo  Cartons  for  50      D?        D° 6'- each 

From  Nurserymen.    Seedsrrte.n  zrtd   Ironmongers- 


Sole:  r*tanuF*cl!UTr«rs      ;  ;,        ^     «<i.r 

s^M.  ^«M9  DotiOAU.  BROflr  Ltd* 


Bv  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


MACKENZIE  &  MONCUR,  Ltd 

HOTHOUSE    BUILDERS 

HEATING,  VENTILATING  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  we  are  now  free  to 
revert  to  our  normal  business.  Enquiries  for 
Hothouse  work  of  all  kinds  and  for  Heating 
and  Electrical  Installations  will  receive  our  best 
attention. 


EDINBURGH 


[  RecUter«d  Offlee  and  Worki 

/     and    Edinburgh    Foundry, 


BALCARRES 
SLATEFORD 


STREET 
ROAD. 


LONDON- 8  Camden  Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW- 121  St.  Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co 


SPECIALISTS  IN    THE 
MANUFACTURE    OF    ALL    KINDS    OF 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 


PLANS    AND    ESTIMATES  preparoel   free 

of"   t'Oijt. 

LARGE  CATALOGUE  of  pliotOKiaphu- 
views  of  Horlicultiiral  MiiiUlint;s  free 
on  application. 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions.  92  Victoria  St..S.W.  1.) 


■  ■■ 


Awarded  Gold  Medat  by  Anglo-American  Exhibi- 
tion. Commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

"Acmc^^WccdKillcr 

For       Destroying      AA^eeds,      Moss, 

&c.,   on   Garden  Walks,  Drives, 

Roads,  &c. 

POWDER   AND  LIQUID  WEED  KILLER— Send 

for  |);irtii-iilarf<. 

ARSENATE    OF    LEAD    PASTE— Siuay 

yoiiF   fruit    trees.      For   destroying    all 

leaf -eating     inseets.     caterpillars,     eie. 

2  '-  per  lb. 
LAWN   SAND— Marvellous   killing   eft"ect 

on     wejds.      but     fertilises    the    grass. 

Tib.  2 '3 ;  14  11).  4  3:  carriage  paid  on 

50  1b.  16/-. 
"Fumerite."^ — For  destroying  all  ground  vermiu. 

To  \k-  du^  into  the  soil.    14  lb.  2/9  ;  28  lb.  5 /-  ; 

."ifilb.  9       :   17  6  ])er  cwt..  carriage  paid. 
Extract   of    Quassia -Pint.    16  ;    i)o,slagc',    6d. ; 

vnp  gallon.  5  -. 
Compound      Quassia  Tobacco      Insecticide — Pint. 

16,  [lostage  free. 


ACME    CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

TONBRIDGE,    KENT,    AND     RIVER     STREET, 
BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE. 

Suld  by  Mes>irs.  ]l;i.vi,s,  Coiiyngliaiii  &  Rubin»o.i,  l.i'l., 
<!i;iIloii  St.,  and  Messrs.  nruiiiniond  4  Sous,  57  and  6S 
Dawson  St.,  Dublin. 


EARN  MORE 


ABOUT 


ik 


M 
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ABOL 

INSECTICIDE 

Tlie  Great  Non-Poi»onouj  Garden  Wash 
which  is  not  only  Insecticidal  but  alio  Fungi- 
cidal. It  is  a  happy  combination  of  all  that's 
good  in  horticultural  Washes  and  it  holds  a  pre- 
dominant position  in  the  Horticultural  World. 
You  should  learn  of  tlic  pleasing  results 
obtained  by  its  u»e.  Write  for  our  free  Treatise, 
useful  to  all  desirous  of 
ncreasing  tlie  output  of 

their  plot.    Better  still, 

buy  a  tin  of  "Abol"  now, 
and  write  for  the  Treatise 
as  well  :  "  ABOL  "  in 
tins:  1/3,  2/-,  3/-»5/-. 
8  jg,  and  larger  drunis_ 


Bi  ■ 


FERTILIZER 

The  Wonderful 
Plant  Food. 

Without  doubt  the  most  sure  and  economical  niea.ns  of 
securing  crops  in  a.bundance.  Tins,  1/-;  7  lbs.,  3/-; 
14  lbs.,  5/-  ;  28  lbs.,  8/-;  56  lbs..  13/- (in  2"  lb.  bags). 
"ABOL"  Specialities  are  obtainable  of  Seedsmen, 
Nurserymen,  Ironmongers  and  Stores.  If  you  have  any 
difficulty  write.  E.  A.  White,  Ltd.,  57  r.e'.uiug.  Paddock 
Wood,   Kent. 


Greener  Lawns,  Finer  Flowers,  more  forward  Vegetables 

IN    ONE    WEEK! 

After  only  one  week  you  can  see  the  effect  on  Lawns,  Flowers  find  Vegetables  which 

have     been     Fertilized    with    Nitrate    of    Soda — -an    inexpensive    chemical,    for    sale 

everywhere.       Ordinary  Farmyard  Manure  requires    to    lie    m    the    soil    months  and 

months    before    it    begins    to    feed    plants. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

begins   to   be   absorbed   and   assimilated    by    Plant*    immediately.      The    results    are 

manifest    in    the    first    week.       Nitrate    of    Soda,    besides    being   very    quick    in    its 

action,  is  cheap,  but  must  be  used  judiciously. 


St'iit/    for    /'(iinph/i/    •'  C/ieniica/   Fi'rtilwers    in    the    Ganh-u,"    supplied   gratis 

(Old  post   free    In' 

THE  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  Friars  House,  New  Broad  St.,  London,  E.C. 

And    25    CHICHESTER     STREET,    BELFAST 
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Review. 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Voi-UMi.  4;.  |>:ut>  2  and  -i.  is  now  bffon-  li.>.  tnul  i>. 
as  usnal,  a  mine  of  information  regarding  horti- 
c-ultiuf. 

'J"he  cliiof  articles  are  MiJdew-resistant  Hoses. 
by  Walter  Easloa.  a  capable  grower  wbo  knoAVs 
liis  .subject   thorongbly. 

Thf  LoK'ttc  Sj/.^tnri  af  Pnniinri  (Fruit  Trees), 
by  Dr.  H.  E.  Durbani.  an  entluisiast  in  eoonomic 
liortioxdtnre.  and  wbose  views  on  cultivation  are 
ever  worthy   of  attention. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace  writes  on  Water  (iordming, 
and,  as  head  of  the  well  known  Colchester  firm,  is 
well  qualified  to  treat  of  this  fascinating  subject. 
Pergolas  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  E.  WHiite,  whose 
name  is  associated  with  all  that  is  best  in  land- 
scape  work   and    garden  effects, 

HcliooJ  Gdidenlnn  is  the  subject  of  R.  C.  S.  Ross 
and  M.  A.  Payers,  and  Flunt  Disease  is  the  theme 
of  Dr.  J.  B.  Hurry,  M.A. 

The  rrrserfdfion  of  ('i"ps  from  Injuru  Jiy  Frost 
is  the  subject  of  Professor  Alex.  McAdie,  and 
Trees  atul  ShruJis  for  Atitinnn  and  Whiter  Effect. 
)>y  Mr.  C.  R.  Fielder,  make^  interesting  reading. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Bowles  writes  on  ^lonacjraphs  for  the 
Antnteni  ilnrdeiii'r's  f/ihrdri/.  An  excellent 
volume. 

Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland. 

Tt  Wiii-i  with  extreme  regret  the  Council  found  il 
impossil)le  through  unforeseen  circumstcinccs  t." 
liold  the  .spring  show,  for  which  Lord  Iveagh  iuid 
kindly  given  the  use  of  the  covered  yard.  Earls- 
fort  Terrace,  and  the  date  for  which  was  to  have 
been      April      10th,     Arrangements     arc      (at      the 


moment  of  writing)  en  tapis  for  holding  a  ^^how 
in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's 
i^how  in  June  at  Ballsbridge.  and  a  schedule  for 
which  has  ~  been  prepared  in  which  -lasses  for 
groups  of  foliage,  flowering  and  decorative  sub- 
jects with  seasonable  flowers,  and  a  liberal  i:ro- 
gramme  for  vegetables,  Avith  gcMcvou.^  easli  fnizcs. 
are   the  outi-tanding  features. 

Trial  of  Kales  at  Wisley,  1919. 

The  following  awards  have  l)eon  made  by  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Hoiticnllural  Society  to 
Kales   after   trial  at   Wisley. 

Award  of  Merit. — No.  fi4,  Onnskirk  Hearting 
Curled  Greens  ,  sent  l)y  Mr.  Clucas.  Ilighh/ 
Commended. — No.  1  Cottager's  Kale,  sent  by 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch.  No.  7,  Dwarf  Purple  Curled. 
sent  by  Messrs.  Barr.  No.  22,  Extra  Curled 
Scotch,  sent  bv  Messrs.  Sutton.     No.  41,  Favourite. 


SLUGS! 


INSURE   YOUR 
CROPS 

Against  SLUGS,  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  AND  BIRDS 

{Leii/U't  luid  Sam /lie  jnv) 

6d.  and  Is.   Tins  and  16/-    per  Cwt. 

( f.dr.  London)  of  Cliemists,  Stores 

and  Nurserymen 

The   Sanitas   Co.,   Ltd. 

Llmehouse,  London,  Bi4 

Aiiai'lerl  Medal,  Rvyal  flor/icultaral 
Exhibition,  1911 


Make  the  most  of  your  Garden  in    1919 

BY  USING 


^BIb»^  ^^^'  able  Man 

»J|^^  Top-dre884ng     Man 


Our  Vine, 

and  VeRet- 

alao  Special 

Manure  are   ever 

increasing  in  public  favour     tliey  embody  the 

practical   experl««00  of  manv  \<-urb  in  all   branches 

of  Horticultuif   producing  vit;./rous,  healtliv  and  fruitful  crowth 

Write  tor  ewr  booklet  oentalnlngr  useful  hints  on  Cardenlng  Matter*. 

No«»— QumllUM  of  ai  lb«.  uid  »»«  »ro  supplied  Id  11  \\>.  l»»g«. 
VINR.   PLANT  AND  VBOKT.tCLE  MAJJURK.— 112  lh«.,  8(V-.  M  lb»  ,  !•*-.  M  lb..,  »/-,  lill>i..l^. 

7  lb...  a/  ,  ;    TlM  2/«  nod  1/3.     O^.  n^s  p.-ud  oo  16  lU.  wid  up.  ^TJ^'"  '«  '  •"^.  'Si?;.  ,?'• ■-- 

BPBCIAL  TOPDKH^aiNtt  MAMUUJC  -S6  lb.. .  !!/•,  3)  H«.,  11/8.  U  lb«..  6/-.  7  lb.. ,  3/6  ;  TIM  I/-.    O^f 
ptU»u  21  Ik*,  uid  up.  anyvbu.  kn  VaiUta  Kui«dom. 

^oidby  ail  StEDaiiEN  cuul  NV USURY MeH  or  Irom  SeU  mak«Tt :  j> 

^  WM.  THOMSON   &  SONS,  Ltd.,  CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 
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sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton.  No.  35i  Green  Curled^ 
sent  by  Messrs.  Rydonliam.  No.  46,  Improved 
Hearting,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton.  No.  29,  Purple 
Plume,  sent  by,  Messrs.  Carter.  No.  27,  Scotch 
Kale  Selected,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr.  No.  ly, 
Jerusalem  Purple,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr.  No.  55, 
Variegated  Kale  Selected,  sent  by  Messrs  Barr 
and    recommended   as    a   decorative    variety. 


DON'T  BOTHER  TO  SPRAY 
YOUR  POTATOES  UNLESS 


THE  BEST  SPRAY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION    OF    BLIGHT 


*jfciV>VJiN  1 AO  5/-  per  packet 

for  Kxhibition,  Greenhouse.  Bedding',  llaiii;- 
ing-  Baskets.  &c.  Awarded  46  Gold  Medals 
Illustrated  Catalog-ue  free. 

DELPHINIUMS 

from  our  unsurpassed  Gokl  INIedal  CoUeiliou. 
choice  named  varieties  in  stronj?  ground 
roots,  12  -,  15/-,  20/-,  25/-  and  30  -  per  doz. 

Oilier  Spciidlilics. 

Carnations,      Cyclamen,    Gloxinias, 

Polyatithus,  Blue  Primrose,  Violets, 

&c 

BLACKMORE   &   LANGDON,  BATH. 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE  OF  THE   DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  other  valuable 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syring- 
ing and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  and 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use. 

It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRIOES-Half-pint,    1/-;     pint,    1/9  i   quart,     3/-;    halt-gallon,     B/",' 

gallon,  8/9  ;    five  gallons,  30/-  ;   ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  8o  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Powers 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in  Tins,  9d..  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each      Cheaper  in  Bulk, 


For  Fumisating  in  Greenhouses. 
"LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No.  62,697 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Gone  oaly  needs 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  most  efficacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to   i.ooo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

No.  2.   For  small  greenhouses  up  to  1,500  cubic   feel. 
Price,  1   3  each. 

No.  3.    For     a    well   secured   house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,   1/9  each. 

FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This    preparation  i*  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  oat  tin 

is  tried  as  a  sample,  its  ralue  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tins,  1/6,  3/9  and    7,-  e«ek  ;  Kegs,  i  cwt.,  10/- ;  \  ewt.,  18/- 
I  cwt.,  34/- 


ELLIOTT'S 
"SUMMER     CLOUD" 


SHADING 


Registered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  genuine  original  and  Improved  article) 

For  Greenhouses.     A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass. 
In  packets,  1/6  for  100  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    6    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  .Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Free  »I  Duty,  (or  Agricultitral 
and  Horticultural  Purposes. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  iu  Horticultural  Sundriet 
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Kkadkks  uf  Jiasji  CiAiJDKMXu  iiiiist  fiiid  it  rutln'i- 
iiioiiotoiioiis  to  read  in  this  rt'poit.  riiontli  after 
luontli,  tiip  same  okl  story,  the  shortage  of  vegt't- 
ahles.  Yet  the  iiiouotoiiy  iinisl  be  feltfar  {greater 
l>y  the  many  poor  in  ])u'l)liii  wlio  liave  to  do  with- 
out vegetahlos  on  account  of  their  scarcity  and 
liigJi  prices.  This  scarcity  luis  been  very  notice- 
able during  the  past  month,  especially  in  the 
supply  of  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers.  Any 
Cabbages  i-upplied  were  of  poor  quality.  Cauli- 
flowt;rs  are  not  quite  so  scarce  as  tliey  a])peared 
to  be  early  in  the  month;  they  were  coming  along 
.steadily  through  the  mild  wintcM-  when  the  severe 
spring  frost  called  a  halt,  and  for  some  time  sinc(> 
there  has  been  a  sort  of  mark-time  growth,  which 
left  a  much  felt  gap  in  the  supply.  The  variety 
of  other  vegetable-  is  steadily  increasing  witli  the 
season,  and  good  prices  are  obtainable,  especially 
for  Asparagus,  Seakale.  Lettuce,  Panslev,  Spinach 
&e.  ■  ■ 

Apples  are  coming  from  overseas  in  larger 
quantities  than  formerly.  There  is  jnst  an  odd 
box  now  and  again  of  home-grown  .Vpples,  and 
these   are   always   of  inferior   qnality. 

Flowers  were  fairly  well  supplied  and  always 
found  ready  sale. 


TIk'  fi.||(.\\ini„'  is  a  price  list   for  the  month  :_ 


VEOIvrAKLKS. 

Cabbages    (Yurk)])er   load 

(Savoy) 
Cauliflowers  per  doz. 

Celery  pei-    bundh 

Bru.ssels  Sj)rouis  ])ei'  (ioat 
Spinacli 


IjCttuoe 

Parsley 

Tinnips 

Carrots 

Parsni])s 

Leeks 

Thyme 

Scallions 

Kbubari) 


per   tray 

l)er  doz.  bunches 

])er   I)ag 

})ei'  doz.   bunches 

l)er   bunch 

per   do/,.    l)unches 


V  rohi 

<.  d. 

.'ill  II 

■2:}  II 

;;  i; 

•2  II 

•J  (i 

(I  s 

1  II 

I  4 

;;  I) 

I  4 

5  0 

;)  (i 

II  i; 
II  '.I 
11  (I 


To 

s.  d. 

y5  0 

*ll)  0 

•.I  II 

r>  (i 

;;  (i 

I  <i 

I  <i 

li  0 

(i  II 

I  H 
(I  II 
7  li 

II  ill 
I  (i 

!l  II 


Flowkhs. 

Arum  Lilies            each                             ...     II     8  1-2 

Roses                       ])er  bmich  (:^  spray*)    2    ."!  :!    (I 

Narci.ssi                   per  doz.  launches  ...     ^    (]  7    (I 

Violets                             ,.          .,               ...     -J     0  2    0 

Tnlii)s                      per  bunch               ...     :!    0  ."J    C, 
Frutt. 

.•\])ples    and    Oranges    are    sold    privately  owing 
to   controlled  prices. 

C.  .7.  McC. 


Smith's  "Perfect" 
Patent    Powder 


WEED  KILLER 


MARVELLOUS    INVENTION 

Nothing   like  it  ever  seen  before.    Soluble  ii 


TESTIMONY 

Enniscoriuv. 

The  Powder  Weed  Killer 
I  got  from  you  last  month 
is  the  best  I  ever  used. 


^ 

MOST    EFFECTIVE 

1  Cold  Water. 

All  Tins  Free.     No  Ret 

PRICES  - 

urn  Empties 

25  gallons 

£0     3     0 

Post       1    - 

iOO      „ 

0  12     0 

Box        1    - 

200      „ 

1      3     0 

Box        2 

300      „ 

1    13     6 

Box       2  6 

500      „ 

2  12     6 

Box       3  '6 

000     „ 

4  17     6 

Boxes,  7/- 

1   Tin  to  make 

4  Tins 

8  Tins        ,, 
12  Tins        „ 
20  Tins 
40  Tins 

4  Tins  when    mixed  with  \vatcr  will   cover  an  area  of  about  400  sq.  yards- 
ONE  ADVANTAGE  IN  USING  THE  POWDER  IS  THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  EMPTIES  TO  RETURN 
Eight  Tins  sent  Carriag'e   Paid  to  any  Station   in   Ireland. 

"  Perfect "  Liquid  Weed  Killer 


PRICES 


One  Gallon  to  make  25  Gallons  for  use. 


1  gallon 

2  gallons 

3  „ 

4  .. 

5  „ 

£0  3  0 
0  5  6 
0  8  0 
0  110 
0  13     0 

Carriage  pal 

6   gallons     .£016     0 

8  „          .110 

10       .,           .15     0 

12        .,                1   10     0 

d  on  eight  gallons  to  Station 

16  gallons 

18 

20       ,. 

40       ,. 

S  in  Ireland 

£1 
2 
2 
4 

19 
4 
7 

10 

0 
0 
6 
0 

Gt.l  Nt  l.l.hN,    iVIll.lOWN 

Your  Weed  Killer  is  the 
only  one  I  ever  tried  tliat 
is  any  use.  Yours  never 
fails.-    L.  CKLAf.Hi:  CurACHt 

How  AKU. 

4  gallons  when  mixed  will  cover  an  area  of  about  400  square  yards. 
Drums  and  Casks  charged  extra.  Full  price  allowed  for  empties  re 
turned  in   good  condition.       Carriage  paid. 

PRICES  OF  PACKAGES.     Drums— 1  gal.,  1/6 ;    2gal.,3/-;   3gal..4/6;   4gal.,  6/-;  5gal.,7/6;   6gal.,9/-;    8gal.,  12,/-;  10  gal..  16/- 

Casks  :— 40  gallons,  7/6.  Our  preparations  are  all  guaranteed  full  strength. 

IRISH     ACiENl  notice.— These  Preparations  are  Poisonous.         Sole  Proprietors,  MARK  SMITH,    Ltd. 

D.  M.  WATSON,  M.P.S.,  ""c"::?,""'  61  South  Great  George's  Street 

Telephone,  1971  ix   t  t  i*    |      y   |kj 

Insecticides,    Fungicides,  Fumigants,    Spraying     Machines,    &c. 


Miscellaneous   Section. 


RICHARD  C.  McM.  SMYTH,  f.r.h,s, 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,   DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Post     free     on     applieatioii 


W.      WELLS     &     COrVIPANY 

IVI  ERST  HAM,       SURREY 


catalogue: 

Only  the  best  blocks  will  give 
the  public  a  correct  idea  of 
your  g'oods. 

You  may  describe  them  in 
the  most  glowing-  words,  but 
the  public  will  judge  them 
by  the  picture  every  time. 

Get  the  best  Illustration 
Blocks  for  your  Catalog-ues 
and  Booklets  from 

H  Photo-Engraving  C?L^ 

50.MID.ABBEY  ST.  DUBLIN. 


PHONE  ^132. 


J 


KJOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  KclwHy  n  lovelv 
Gladioli  for  auunnn  flowers. — Kelway's  famous 
Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of  glorious 
flowers  from  August  until  late  Autumn.  They  are 
particularly  useful  for  Church  decoration  during 
Harvest  Festivals,  for  large  Halts  and  Hospitals  and 
for  decorating  the  Home  when  other  flowers  are 
scarce.  Extract  from  a  letter  from  The  Rev. — — 
"  — • — Rectory,  Swanton  Abbot,  Norwich,  1 1  /4/i9-  Dear 
Sirs — I  had  a  quantity  of  Gladioli  of  you  a  few  years 
ago,  and  on  2  or  3  occasions  in  fact — and  they  have  done 
remarkably  well  and  have  been  a  great  use  for  cutting 
foi-  Church  decoration.  The  last  3  or  4  years  I  have 
required  practically  nothing-  else  from  about  the  middle 
of  July  to  October."  They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we 
can  supply  them  in  all  colours  for  planting  now.  Do 
not  buy  Dutch  bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  special 
Price  List  of  named  sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Depart- 
ment, KELWAY  &  SON,  The  Royal  Horticulturisls, 
Langport,   Somerset. 


SMKEyS'^^''^PGT 

"^  ^hc  BEST  and  ChcapcsK 

State  quantity  of  each  5ig^required  and  have  "carriage  paid' 


quotation   ('carriajre"  tplVuenily    c 

goods),"  or  write  lor  Pi 

SPECIAL  POTS  of  \all  descriptions. 


RICHARD   SANKETA.  SOJV,  LTP, 
6ulwe ri  PoU-cries.    NOTT/NGflAM. 


HEREFORD  fc^ 

.Supply  VEUIiTABI.lr:  MAXTRE  that  suits  all  CliOl'S 
aud  SOtLS.  A  customer  used  56  lb.  and  won  41 
1'1!I/;KS  out  o£  il  EXHIBITS.  'JrJal  Packets,  1/*; 
liags,  14  lb.,  36  ;  28  lb.,  6/-;  .56  lb. ,12,-;  pcrcwt.  24'-. 
A\l    Orders    carricrje    paid.       Manure    Lists    post   free 

FAMOUS      FOR    40     YEARS 


AUTO-SHREDSd'e^/h^L" 

Leaf-milling  Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  aud 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  i,ooo  cubic  feet,  6d.; 
No.  4  Packet  2,500  cubic  feet,  I/- each; 
for  tender  and  ordinary  plants,  10,000 
cubic  feet.  3».  6<l.  each.  Obtained  of 
Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  it  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

W.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Ltd. 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  E.  3. 
Trade  Terms  atid  Catalogue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


^hiOLir   Poultry   cannot   be  harmed 

ip^/ou.  use 

M^Dougalls  Po,I^;?ousWEED  KILLER 

SAFE  &  EFFECTIVE.  1^-^^-^h 

S:-r=^  From  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  &  Ironmongers. 

►o,^°"cu=  M9DOUGALL  BROS,  LTD. 
Cer     66-68,  PORT  ST,  MANCHESTER.    /^ 

U.ik.  Ji(f,.i', i.K..Wi..H.JlJHI)..l,..i.w;l..,,..J,|,i,l,.i,n.,„t,...       •w.l.i.A'^ 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 

LIST  OT    IHE  DEPARTMENT'S   LEAFLEIS 
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2 
3 
4 
5 
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8 
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'3 
14 


Tlie  Warble  Fly. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Feeding  Stuffs 

Footrot  in  Sheep. 

The  Sale  of  Flax. 

Celery  Leat-Spot  Disease  or  Blighl 

Charlock  (or  Preshaug-h)  Spraying 

Fluke  ill  Sheep. 

Timothy  Meadows. 
j   The  Turnip  Fly. 
j   Wireworms. 
!   Prevention  of  White  Sceur  in  Calves. 

Liquid  Manure. 

Contagious  Abortion  in  Cattle. 

Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 

Milk  Records. 

Sheep  Scab. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Manures 

Swine  I'ever. 

Early  Potato  Growhig. 

Calf  Rearing. 

Diseases  of  I'oultry — Gapes. 

Basic  Slag. 

Dishorning  Calves. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls 

Fowl  Cholera. 

Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Pigs.  1 

Blackleg,  Black  Quarter,  or  BlueQuarfe 

Flax  Seed. 

Poultry     Parasites— Fleas.    Mites,   and 

Lice. 
Winter  Egg  Production. 
Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Turkeys. 
Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultry. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Experiments — Barley. 

11  ..  Meadow  Hay. 

I)  M  Potatoes. 

I)  .  Mangolds. 

•  I  M  Oats. 

M  M  Turnips. 

Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 
The  RearingandManagementof  Chicken: 
"Husk"  or  "Hoose"  in  Calves. 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite 
Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Past. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable  Poultry  Houses. 
The  Leather-Jacket  Grub. 
JP!'"i'''o^ving  Experiments. 
The  Construction  of  a  Cowhouke 


54 
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62 
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66 
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72 
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74 
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77 
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Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock 

Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poultry. 

Out  of  Print. 

Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oals. 

Winter  Manuring— Grass  Lands. 

Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

Out  of  P>  inf. 

Pig  F-eeding— Need  tor  Economy,     [omy 

Poultry  Feeding— The  Need  for  Econ- 

Diggin.?  and  Storing  Potatoes. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


83 
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93 
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SPECIAL    LEAFLETS 


^■amc 

Calf  Me.u.s. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Kooi  Cn«p 

Marketing  of  Fiuii. 

Sprouting  .'leed  Potatoes 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Out  oj  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 

The  Management  of  Dair}^  Cows. 

"Redwater"  ar  "Blood  Murrain"  ii> 
Cattle. 

V^arieties  of  Fruit  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 

Forestry  :  The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

Forestry  :  The  Proper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

Forestry  :  Trees  for  Poles  and  Timber, 

Forestry  :  Trees  tor  Shelter  and  On  a- 
ment. 

The  Prevention  of  Tubei  culosis  in  Cattle. 

Forestry :  Plantitig,  Management,  and 
Preservation  of  Shelter-Belt  and 
Hedgerow  Timber. 

Forestry  :  The  Management  of   Planta- 
tions. 
Out  of  Print. 
The       Planting     and     Management      of 

Hedges. 
Some  Common  Parasites  of  the  Sheep. 
Barley  Sowing. 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 
Scour  and  Wasting  in  Young  Cattle 
Home  Bultermaking. 
The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits 
Catch  Crops, 

Potato  Culture  on  Small  F'arms. 
Cultivation  of  Main  Crop  Potatoes. 
Cultivation  of  Osiers. 
Ensilage. 

Some  Injurious  Orchard  lusecti. 
Dirty  Milk. 
Barley  Threshing. 
The  Home  Bottling  of  Fruit. 
The  Construction  of  Piggeries. 
The  Advantages  of  Early  Ploughing. 
Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 
Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 
Marketing  of  Wild  Fruits, 
Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  vr  Butter,  Bacon  and  Eggs. 
Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultr)', 
Seaweed  as  Manure. 


'5 
16 


17 
18 


19 


24 


Purchase  of  Basic  Slag. 
Prices  of  Superphosphate. 

,,         Compound  Fertilisers. 
Treatment   of  Allotments   for  Growing 

of  V'egetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  Rivers  by  Flax 
Farmers  and  Income  Tax.  [Water. 

Pig  Keeping 

Palm  Nut  Cake  and   Meal. 
The    Conversion    of    Grass    Lands    into 

Tillage. 
Threshini;-  and   .Storini;-  ol   firain. 


Compul.sory  Saving  of  Flax  Seed. 

Copies  of  the   above   Leaflets  can  be  obtained,    FREE   OF  CHARGE  and  post  free,  en 

application  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 

Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin        Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  net  be  stamped,  and 

envelopes  should  be  marked  "Publications." 


For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 

— for    Horticultural    Buildings  and 

Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can  |; 

turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con'  ll 

fidence    that  this   century 'old   firm,  l\ 

with  its  great  resources,  will  provide  Ij 

the  best  obtainable.      Each  product  fi 

is   characterised  by  the   same  good  ji 

features  —  Excellent    Design  —  the  jj 

Sound     Workmanship     of     skilled  '•] 

labour  —  Materials     of     the     Best  !i 

Quality — combined  with  the  lowest  ;! 

Commercial  Prices*  :; 

Enquiries    invited  for    Vineries^  Feach  Houses,  Sun  Lounges,   Carnation  Houses,   Garden  Frames,   Verandahs,  ji 

Shelters^   Heating  Systems,  Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable   Wood  Buildings  of  all  kinds.  ji 


Fullest  enquiries  invited. 


Tclepiionc 
Aj/    Xor-iVich 


Designs  and  estimates  submitted  free. 


Telegrams 
•'  BOULTOX 
NOR  WICH ' 


ESTABLISHED  1832.    TELEPHONE  3351  (Private  Branch  Exchange).    TELEGRAMS— "  BROOKS,"  DUBLIW 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  &c. 


GLASS     .     . 
PAINT      . 

"DEAUTITE" 

BOILERS      .     , 
GREENHOUSES 


Cut  to  dimensions,  packed  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 
way station.    Also  stocked  in  the  regular  box  sizes. 

"  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes 

"VALENTINE  "  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 
galvanized  iron. 

'•  PETREX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 
Plastic  Repair  Compound  for  repairing  leaky  roofs  and 
cracked  glass,  also  for  General  Repair  Work. 

and  heating  plants,  newest  Types,    Please  ask  for  lists. 

And  GARDEN  FRAMES. 


Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


BROOKS™"™*" 

BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS,  Sackvillc  Placc, 


Bv  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King, 


MACKENZIE  &  MONCUR,  Ltd 

HOTHOUSE      BUILDERS 

HEATING,  VENTILATING  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 


BrniMRIIDr^U     i   Registered  Office    and   Works      BALCARRES     STREET 
tLlll^lDUrCUn     I        and    Edinburgh    Foundry,         SLATEFORD      ROAD. 
LONDON— 8  Camden  Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW— 121    St.    Vincent  St. 


W  RICHARDSON  &  Co. 

SPECIALISTS  IN    THE 
MANUFACTURE    OF    ALL    KINDS    OF 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 


PLANS    AND    ESTIMATES  prepared   free 

of  L'OSl. 

LARGE  CATALOGUE  of  photographic 
views  of  Horticultural  Buildings  frer 
on  application. 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St.,S.W.  1.)^ 


Awarded  Cold  Medaf  by  Anglo-American  Exhibi- 
tion. Commended  by  Royal  Horticultural  Society 

"Acmc^ccd  Killer 

For      Destroying     Weeds,      Moss, 

&c.,   on  Garden  AValks,  Drives, 

Roads,  &c. 

POWDER  AND  LIQUID  WEED  KILLER—Send 

for  particulars. 

AKSENATE   OF    LEAD    PASTE— Spray 

your  fruit   trees.      For   destroying    all 

leaf -eating    insects,     caterpillars,,     etc. 

2,'-  per  lb. 
LAWN  SAND— Man-ellous  killing  effect 

on    weeds,     but     fertilises    the    grass. 

7  lb.  2/3 ;  14  lb.  4/3  :  carriage  paid  on 

56  lb.  16/-. 
"Fumerite." — For  destroying  all  ground  vermin. 

To  he  dug  mto  the  soil."  14  lb.  2/9  ;  28  lb.  5,  -  ; 

.56 lb.  9  '-  ;  17/6  per  cwt.,  carriage  paid. 
Extract  of    Quassia. — ^Pint,    1/6  ;    postage,    6d. : 

one  gallon,  5/-. 
Compound      Quassia-TobaccQ      Insecticide— Pint, 

18,  postage  free. 

ACME    CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ltd. 

TONBRIDGE,    KENT,   AND     RIVER     STREET, 
BOLTON,  LANCASHIRE. 

Sold  by  Messrs.  Hayes,  Conyngham  &  Robinson,  Lid., 
Gipiton  St.,  and-  Messrs.  Drummond  <t  Sons,  57  and  68 
l)a\vson  .St.,  Dublin. 


iLEARN  MORE 


n 


ABOUT 

fABOL 

INSECTICIDE 

The  Great  Non-Poisonous  Garden  Wash 
which  is  not  only  Insecticidal  but  also  Fungi- 
cidal. It  is  a  happy  combination  of  all  that's 
good  in  horticultural  Washes  and  it  holds  a  pre- 
dominant position  in  the  Horticultural  World. 
You  should  learn  of  the  pleasing  results 
obtained  by  its  use.  Write  for  our  free  Treatise, 
useful  to  all'  desirous  of 
increasing  the  output  of 

their  plot.    Better  still, 

buy  a  tin  of  "Abol"  now, 
and  write  for  the  Treatise 
as  well  !  "ABOL"  in 
tins:  i/3,  z[;3/;5l-' 
8/9,  and  larger  drums 

"  AB  O  L 

FERTILIZER 

The  AVonderful 
Plant    Food. 

Without   doubt   the  most    sure   and  economical 
securing    crops    in    abundance.       Tins,      1/-;    7 
i4  lbs.,  5/-  ;   28  lbs.,  8/-;  56  lbs.,  13/- (in  28  lb.  bags). 
"ABOL"  Weed  Killer  effeotlvely  exterminates  Weeds. 
"ABOL"     Specialties    are   obtainable    of    Seedsmen 
Nurserymen,  Ironmongers  and  Stores.    If  you  have  any 
diff  (oulty  write,    E.  A.  White,  Ltd.,  57  Beltring,  Paddock 
Wood,   Kent. 


means    ot 
lbs.,  3/-; 


Royal  Horticultural  &Arboricultural  Society  of  Ireland 

GREAT    JUNE    SHOW 

An     Horticultural    Exhibition    will    be    held    in    conjunction    with    the 

Royal   Dublin   Society's   Show 

At    BALLSBRIDGE 
On    Wednesday,  June    Wth,   l5    Thursday,  June    \2th,    1919 

Admission    to    members   free,  to   the   public  at   R.D.S.    prices 
Numerous      classes      for      Trade      Growers      and      Amateurs 

Groups,     Collections,     Dinner     Table     Decorations, 
Important     Vegetable     Section       ::        Big      Prizes 


Entries   close    Wednesday,    June   4th 

E.    KNOWLDIN,    Secretary^    5    MoLEswoRTH    Street,    Dublin 


IRISH  GARDENING. 
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PLOTHOLDERS 

SHOULD      SAVE      THEIR      POTATOES      BY 
SPRAYING     WITH 

Sherwin-Williams  Bordeaux  Mixture 

SUPPLIED      IN      TINS      OF     ONE      POUND      AND      UPWARDS 
FULL    PARTICULARS    FROM 


DOCKRELL, 


LIMITED 


OUBLIN^ 


)<>•-$>• '1>»0»0«-^-»     >r-fr  €««>•<>•<>•  <•><>  •0»0»<5>»-=$>»0»0» -:>•<>• 'J- •<5>»0»  <?>•<»-•  <>S 
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KATAKILLA 

/\/Ot^  ■POISO'^OUS 

THE  PERFECT  INSECTICIDE  WASH  FOR  FRUIT. 
VEGETABLES.  FLOWERS. 

Small  Cartons  tor  lO  Gallon  Wash 2/-  each 

Lartjo  Cartons  for  50       D?  D?    e/-  each 

hrum   Nttrseryn'i'n,     Sevds.mcn    And    I rontnon^trs . 


lanur»ctur«r« 

M9  DouoAio.  Bros  t^tm 


'-'^-^-"^ifl  rliPi  ?-^ 


Afa^e  //je  moa/  o/  i/our  Garden   in    1919 

BY   USING 


tlt^ 


^^  Want 


-e.s 


Our  Vine, 
and  Veget- 
able Man  ure,  also  Spsolal 
Top-dreaeing     Manure  are  ever 
increasing  in  public  favour     ibcy  enibody  tlic 
practical  experience  of  many  years  in  all   branches 
of  Horiicultuii-   ijriiducins  vigorous,  healthy  and  fruitful  erowth 

Write  for  our  booklet  oontaln4iiflr  ueeful  hints  on  Gardening  Matters. 

liaaa— Qviuilitiua  of  38  Itj*.  ^ad  o-rar  an  •iipplleJ  In  14  IK.  bacH. 
YIHK,  PLjLNT  AWD  VKaKlAULK  MANtlUie.— 112  Hm,  W-.  M  lU  .  16*-,  2S  lb«.,  » -.  14  lU.,  V> 
T  lb«.,  3/-.  ;    Tio«  A'S  and  1/S.     C^'  i  i»a<-  paid  on  t8  lb*,  aod  np.  amywbor*  in  I  n.wd  EjDgdom. 
SPKJIAL  TOJ-DBKiflNO  MAJJ  URK -i- lU. .  71/-.  28  Ibfc,  1V9.  Ull»,6/-.  71l.s..3,6;  Tini  1/-.    Cwitaf* 
L  on  28  lbo>  and  np.  anrTbora  in  tJttlt«d  Kiocdom. 

^o/d  by  ail  SSBBSkfSN  cuui  NVJtSBRTMXlf  or  fnm  Sol*  maitrt :  j, 

WM.  THOMSON   &   SONS,  Ltd.,   CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 
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Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland, 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at 
the  offices,  5  Molosworth  Street,  Dublin.-  on  the 
9th  ult.,  Mr.  F.  V.  Westby,  D.L.,  presiding. 
■)  udges  were  nominated  for  the  Show  to  be  held 
on  tlie  11th  and  12th  inst.,  in  conjiniction  with 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Show  at  Ballsbridge, 
entries  for  which  close  on  the  4th  inst.  The 
schedule  as  now  issued,  with  its  liberal  prize  list, 
warrants  the  Council  in  anticipating  a  display 
creditable  to  the  Society,  in  spite  of  the  time 
being  not  what  might  be  termed  the  best  for  it, 
but  classes  have  been  si)ecially  framed  to  catch 
the  best  things  of  mid-June.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  G.  Watson  resigning  his  seat  on  the 
Comicil  through  ill-health,  and  it  was  decided  in 
view  of  Mr.  Watson's  long  and  valued  services  to 
the  Society  to  ask  him  to  postpone  the  matter  for 
three  months.  Quite  a  display  was  made  for  the 
Council's  insi.)ection  by  Mr.  F.  Streeter,  from 
Straffan  Gardens,  Co.  Kildare,  a  silver  medal 
being  awarded  to  him  for  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
each  kind  named  and  bearing  dates  of  sowing;, 
a  Cultural  Certificate  being  awarded  to  him  for  a 
group  of  Schizanthus,  which,  with  a  group  of 
well-grown  Cinerarias^  contributed  to  the  interest 
of  the  meeting. 


As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  our  coUnnns  the  aliove 


DON'T  BOTHER  TO  SPRAY 
VOUR  POTATOES  UNLESS 


No  trouble  with  "  Blighty."  Just 
add  cold  water  and  you  get  a  uni- 
form solution  of  2% 

Wonderfully  Effective 

Tested  independently 

and  approved  by 

The  Food  Pro- 

duct i o n 

YOtJ  \  Dept, 

USE 


from  the 
t  a  ni  o  u  s 
"Mapel  Brand" 
Copper   Sulphate. 
Obtainable     from 
dealers. 

Pbicbb— 14,    »8     eSorllJIbs. 

12/S.  21/..  35/-     SO/. 
and  Caetoxs  -4,  2  and  1  lb.  ;  4,ij,  2  C  and  1/4 

THE  MOND  NICKEL  Co.,  Ltd. 

f  7/0  rf  k  ultural  Seel  ion ) 
39  Victoria  St.,  London  S.W.I. 


THE  BEST  SPRAY  FOR  THE 
PREVENTION    OF    BLIGHT 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE   DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  otker  valuable 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syriag- 
ing  and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  and 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  »»e. 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,    1/- j     pint,    1/8  ;  quart,     3/-;    halt-gallon,    »/.; 

gallon,  8/9  ;   five  gallons,  30/-  ;  ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  So  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Power* 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in  Tins,  9d.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each      Cheaper  In  Bulk. 

For  Fumtgating  in  Greenhouses. 

«LETHQRION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No:  62,697 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Con*  ealy  needs 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  most  efficacious. 

No.  I.  For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to   i,ooo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  tOd.  each. 

No.  2.   For  small  greenhouses  up  to  1,500  cubic   feet. 
Price,  1/3  each. 

No.  3.    For    a   well   secured  house  of  2,000  to  2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,  1/9  each. 

FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This   preparation  is  for  destroying  Daisies  aad  other  weed*  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  one  tin 

is  tried  as  a  aample,  its  ralue  will  be  at  once  appreciated.    Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tins,  1/6,  3/9  and   7/-  e*eh  ;  Kegs,  J  ewt.,  10/-;  i  ewt.,  18/- 
I  ewt.,  34/- 

ELLIOTT'S 

^'SUMMER    CLOUD"    SHADING 

Resrlatered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,620. 

(The  only  genuine  original  and  Improved  arttol*) 

For  Greenhouses.    A  pleasant  green  shade  is  gircn  to  the  gl*H. 
In  packets,  1  /6  for  leo  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    &    Co..    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatloas  Free  e(  Duty,  for  AtfrlcaltBra) 
and  Horticultural  Purposes. 

To  be  Obtained  from  all  dealers  In  Horticultural  Sundriee 
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Society  will  hold  a  iSuinmer  Exliibitioii  on  June 
nth  and  12th  in  tlie  Royal  Dublin  Society's 
grounds  at  Ballsbridge.  We  desire  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  Schedule  and  the  handsome  prizes 
offered  therein  for  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Given  favourable  weather  this  Exhibition  should 
be  one  of  the  features  of  tlie  season,  and  we  con- 
fidently look  forward  to  a  magnificent  display 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  Irish  gardening. 
We  respectfully  urge  employers  to  encourage  their 
gardeners  to  exhibit  and  take  an  interest  in  sup 
porting  the  Irish  society,  and  likewise  we  would 
ask  gardeners  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  do  their 
best  to  make  the  exhibition  a  huge  success.  There 
Ik  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  gatherings  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good  in  stimulating  an  interest 
in  horticulture,  both  economic  and  ornamental, 
and  thereby  do  much  to  raise  the  status  of 
gardening  and  gardeners. 


Show  Fixtures,  1919. 


Juuu   11   Buyal 
&   12 


Julv  18 


July  19 


Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland  at  Royal  Dublin 
Society's  Premises,  Ballsbridge. 

Irish  Rose  and  Floral  Society,  at  Botanic 
Gardens,  Belfast.  Entries  close  July 
11.  F.  J.  Davis,  Hon.  Sec,  Abing- 
don, Holywood,  Co.  Down. 

Terenure  and  District  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Bushy  Park,  Terenure. 
Entries  close  July  12.  Hon.  Sec,  E. 
Carroll,  1  Rostrevor  Terrace,  Rathgar. 


Obituary. 

MR.  THOMAS  SMITH. 
As  we  go  to  Press  we  learn  with  deep  regret  of 
the  death  of  the  veteran  proprietor  of  Daisy  Hill 
Nurseries,  Newry.  No  personality  w-as  better 
known  in  Irish  gardening  circles,  and,  indeed, 
far  beyond  the  confines  of  Ireland.  Our  deepest 
sympathy  goes  out  to  the  members  of  his  family 
left  to  mourn  his  loss.  In  our  next  issue  we  hope 
to  refer  more  fully  to  his  life  and  work. 


SLUGS! 


INSURE   YOUR 
CROPS 

Against  SLUGS,  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  AND  BIRDS 

(Leu/lft  ijiitl  .Sample  //t/-; 

6d.  and  Is.   'J  ins  and  15/-    per  Cwt. 

(f.o  r.  I>ondon)of  Chemists,  Stores 

and  Nurserymen 

The   Sanitas   Co.,   Ltd. 

Limabouse,  London,  Bi4 

Auanlel  Medal,  Royal  HoiticulUral 
i'lhiHUon,  IJll 


Dublin    Wholesale    Markets. 

During  the  month  of  May  the  variety  of 
vegetables,  fruit  and  flowers  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  and  many  stands  that  were  empty  all 
winter  are  now  packed  daily.  Still  the  prices  re- 
alised were  good  and  showed  no  signs  of  a  glut 
of  any  commodity  except  Scallions.  Rhubarl) 
was  supplied  in  huge  quantities,  and  yet  it  met 
with  a  brisk  and  ready  demand.  Cauliflowers 
were  more  plentiful  than  formerly,  and  their 
prices  have  been  reduced  since  there  are  other 
vegej;ables  to  take  their  place.  Cabbages  are  not 
up  to  time  this  season,  and  the  supply  during  the 
early  part  of  the  month  .  was  of  rather  immature 
quality.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  both  the 
supply  and  quality  have  been  much  improved, 
and  prices  have  been  modified  accordingly. 
Lettuce  and  Spinach  are  not  yet  being  supplied  in 
any     appreciable     quantities,     and     good     quality 


SAVE    YOUR    FRUIT 


AND     FLOWERS  ^ 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS 

BY    USING    THE 

Cooper  Horticultural  Remedies 


T    NICOTINE  (V2)  SUMMER  FLUID 

FOR     SUMMER     SPRAYING 

A  Nicotine  Preparation  for   Apple-Suclcer.  Green-Fly, 

&c.,  on  FRUIT.  ROSE  and  other  TREES. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tins  :  1,  2.  5.  and  10  Gall.  Drumj  ; 

and  in  20  and  40  Gall.  Casks. 


COOPER'S  MILDEW  (V2K)  FLUID 

FornOSE,  STRAWBERRY  and  other  MILDEWS 

also  STRAWBERRY  LEAF  SPOT. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tins  :  1.  2.  5.  and  10  Gall.  Drums  : 

and  in  40  Gall.  Casks. 


COOPER'S 

ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  PASTE 

FOR  THE  DESTRUCTION   OF  THE  CODLING   MOTH 
AND  LEAF-EATING  CATERPILLARS. 

lixcs  well,  aJliirc^  well,  r<;nl:lin^  a  long  tiuK-  lu  su^pi-iisiun,  n..il> 
(oliajje  utiiforiiilv,  ^i:kI  doe.  nol  s^ordi  ul.tii  pruporly  picp.i!ccl. 

Sold  in  I,  5,  and  10  lb.  Tins  ;  and  in  SO  and  100  lb.  Kecs. 


COOPER'S  FUMIGATING  FLUID 

.A~re  inforced     NICOTINE     PREPARATION    for 
Destroying  INSECT  PESTS  I.N  GL..\SS-HOUSES 

Sold  in  Bottles  in  5  sizes;  and  in  Pint.  Qrt.  &  !  Gall.  Tins. 


1^      COOPER'S  WEEDiCIDE 

After  trial— Received  the  "Commended"  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Kills  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths  and  Gravelled  Sp«CM. 

Sold  in  On.  Tins  ;  i,  1.  2.  and  5  Gall.  Drums,  and  in  20  and 

40  Gall.  Casks. 
/   gall.  makeM  100  gall*,  of  effective  Weedkiller 


LATEST     PRICES     ON     APPLICATION 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


Bole   Manufacturers: 

WILLIAM    COOPER  &   NEPHEWS,  BerkhamsUd. 


>  ■^--<>«!8xSxi>-  'Js 


Irish     Rose     and    Floral     Society 


GRAND     EXHIBITION     OF 


Roses,    Sweet   Peas,  etc. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Belfast,  18th  July,  1919 

Cups,  Plate,  and  Money  Prizes  to  the  value  of  £120.     Entries  close  1  1th  July 

Schedule  on  Application   to  Hon.   Sccretai'v 

F.    J.     DAVISy    Abingdon,    Holy  wood,    Co,    Down 


J^i^C^sl^ 


KILLS  ALL  ... 

^  Weeds,  Mosses,  &c. 


i 


On  Carriage  Drives 
Gravel  Paths  :: 


Double  the  strength  of  most 
Weed  Killers. 


1   gallon    to  60   gallons  water 


I 


I 


!yKoirisJi^^,M7i  JM'J^oncds^r 


I  Greener  Lawns,  Finer  Flowers,  more  forward  Vegetables 

IN    ONE   WEEK! 

After  only  one  week  you  can  see  the  effect  on  Lawns,  Flowers  and  Vegetables  which 

have     been     Fertilized    with    Nitrate    of    Soda^ — an    inexpensive    chemical,    for    sale 

everywhere.       Ordinary  Farmyard  Manure  recjuires    to    lie    in    the    soil    months  and 

months    before    it    begins    to    feed    plants- 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

begins   to    be    absorbed    and    assimilated    by    Plants    immediately.       The    results    are 

manifest    in    the    first    week.       Nitrate    of    Soda,    besides    being    very    quick    in    its 

action,  IS  cheap,  but  must  be  used  judiciously. 

Sold     for    Painplilel     •'  Chonical    Fcriiiwers    i)i    the    Garden,'"    supplied     oralis 

(Hid  post    free    by 

THE  CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE,  Friars  House,  New  Broad  St.,  London,  E.C 

And    25    CHICHESTER     STREET,    BELFAST 
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J^ettuce  is  still  very  scarce.  TJiere  were  some  nice 
lots  of  Cucumbers  for  .sale,  and  some  Peas  from 
the  Channel  Islands,  all  realizing  novelty  prices. 
The  early  Potato  growers  from  Rush  were  first  on 
the  market ;  they  offered  a  coiisignment  of  verv 
good  Potatoes  in  the  middle  of  Mav.  which  were 
bought  up  eagerly  at  2s.  per  lb. 

In  the  fruit  section  Gooseberries  are  the  newest 
commodity.  A  few  baskets  of  these  were  on  the 
market  towards  the  end  of  the  month;  they  were 
hardly  wliat  might  be  termed  large  enough  for 
picking.  Tlie  amount  of  Strawberries  for  sale 
IS  not  any  greater  than  was  offered  a  month  ago. 
but  the  price  has  fallen  considerably. 

There  was  a  lively  demand  for  cut  flowers  and 
a  fairly  good  variety  was  offered.  The  leading 
features  just  now  are  Arum  Lilies,  Tulips,  Roses. 
Rhododendrons,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Carnations 
and  Stocks.  There  was  a  large  collection  of 
flowering  plants  in  pots  and  all  met  with  eager 
purchasers. 

The  following  is  a  price  list  for  the  month  :  — 

From 
Vegetables.  s.  d. 

Cabbage  (York)    per    load 
Cauliflowers  per  doz. 

Leeks  per    buncli 

Scallions 


Vegbtables — con . 

Rhubarb  per    doz.    Inniche.- 

Thyme  per  bunch 

Radishes  per  doz.  bunches 

Spinach  per  half  bushel 

Lettuce  per    doz. 

Parsley  per   tray 

Beet  per  float 

Seakale  per  box  (of  ^-doz.  i 

Carrots  per  doz.   bmu'bes 

Parsnips  per   cwt. 

Mint  per  bunch 

Cucumber.^  per   doz. 


I'rom 

*.  d 

.1  0 

(I  4 

(I  3 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 

2  0 
4  6 
I  4 

•■;  0 


To 

8.  Ci. 

a  0 

U  5 

0  fi 

1  4 

2  G 

1  3 

2  9 
6  fi 
2  (( 
.3  fi 
0  5 
9  (I 


StraAvberrie.s 
Gooseberries 


Fruit. 
J  tor   lb. 
per  quart 


s     G     Id     (J 
1      7         — 


To 
s.  d. 
40     0    90     0 
G 
0 
s 


2  6 
0  G 
0     4 


Flowers. 
Arum  Lilies  each 

Carnations  per    doz.    blooms 

Lily  of  the  Valley  per   doz.    bunches 
Tulips  (Cottage)" 
Stocks 

Roses  per  doz.    blooms 

Rhododendrons    per   bunch 


U  fi 

5  0 

4  0 

5  0 
1  8 
5  0 
0  4 


0  10 
6  0 
6    0 


6     0 
0    8 


(■     I.    McC. 


Smith's  "Perfect" 
Patent    Powder 


WEED  KILLER 


MARVELLOUS    INVENTION  ^ 

Nothing   like  it  ever  seen  before.    Soluble  in  Cold  Water. 


TESTIMONY 

Enniscortw^. 

The  Powxler  Weed  Killer 
I  got  from  you  last  month 
is  the  best  1  ever  used. 


Glenellen,  Mii.town 

Your  Weed  Killer  is  the 
only  one  I  ever  tried  that 
is  any  use.  Yours  never 
fails. — L.  Creache  Creache 
Howard. 


I   Tin  to  make 

4  Tins 

8  Tins 
12  Tins 
20  Tins 
40  Tins 


25  gallons 

100  .. 
200  .. 
300  „ 
500  „ 
1000  ., 


MOST    EFFECTIVE 

All  Tins  Free.     No  Return  Empties 

PRICES  - 

£0     3  0  Post  1    - 

0  12  0  Box  1/- 
13  0  Box  2 

1  13  G  Box  2  6 

2  12  6  Box  3/6 
4   17  6 


Boxes,  7/- 

4  Tins  when    mixed   with  water  will   cover  an  area  of  about  400  sq.  yards. 
ONE  ADVANTAGE  IN  USING  THE  POWDER  IS  THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  EMPTIES  TO  RETURN 
Eig-ht  Tins  sent  Carriag-e  Paid  to  any  Station   in   Ireland. 

"  Perfect  "  Liquid  Weed  Killer 


PRICES 

0 

ie  Gallon  to  make  26  Gallons  for  use, 

1  gallon 

2  gallons 

3  ., 
4 

5 

£0     3 
0      5 
0     8 
0  11 
0  13 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

6  gallons    .£016     0 

8        „           .110 

10        „           .15     0 

12       „          .     1   10     0 

16  gallons 
18        „ 
20       „ 
40       „ 

£1    19 
2     4 
2     7 
4   10 

0 
0 
6 

0 

Carriage  paid  on  eight  gallons  to  Stations  in  Ireland 


4  gallons  when  mixed  will  cover  an  area  of  about  400  square  yards. 
Drums  and  Casks  charged  extra.  Full  price  allowed  for  empties  re- 
turned in   good  condition.       Carriage  "paid. 

PRICES  OF  PACKAGES.     Drums—I  gal.,  1, 6  ;    2gal.,3/-;    3gal.,4  6;    4gal.,  6/-;   5gal,7/6;   6gal.,9/-;    8gal.,  12/-;  10  gal.,   15/- 

Casks  : —  40  gallons,  7/6.  Our  preparations  are  all  guaranteed  full  strength. 

IRISH     AGENT —  NOTlCli.— These  Preparntions  are  Poisonous  Sole  Proprietors,  MARK  SMITH,    Ltd. 


D.  M.  WATSON,  M.P.S., 


Horticultural 
Chemist 


Telephone,  1971 


6 1  South  Great  George's  Street 

DUBLIN 


Insecticides,    Fungicides,  Fumigants,    Spraying     Machines,    &c. 


Miscellaneous   Section. 


D 


EIWRTMEXT  oi    AGRICULTURE  and  TECH- 
XfCAE      INSTRUCTION      FOR     IRELAND 


TRAINING    IN— 
Agriculture,     Forestry,     Horticulture, 
and    Creamery    Management  :: 

Persons  who  desire  to  attend  any  of  the  courses  in  the 
above-mentioned  subjects,  to  be  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  year  1919-20.  should  apply  without 
delay  for  prospectuses,  &c-,  to 

THE  SECRETARY,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland.  Upper  Merrion  St.,  Dublin 

RICHARD  C.  McM,  SMYTH,  n.u. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,  DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Pos/    free     on     application 


W.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

M ERSTHAM,       SURREY 


KING'S    ACRE    STRAWBERRIES. 

Complete  List  of  Best  A'arieties,  with  Cultural 
Instructions ,  post  free. 

Early  orders  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  disappointment. 

Fruit,  Rose,  and  other  Catalogues,  containing 

reliable  information,  available  as  issued. 

KING'S    ACRE    NURSERIES,    LTD.,    Hereford. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER  PL.-\NTS  for 
delivery  at  the  proper  time  for  planting.  Order.s  must 
be  taken  in  rotation  during-  the  busy  season,  and  even 
with  our  large  stocks  of  choice  hardy  perennials,  fruit 
trees  and  flowering'  shrubs,  we  may  not  be  able  to 
satisfy  all  our  customers  unless  we  have  some  idea  of 
their  requirements  beforehand.  Peonies,  Delphiniums, 
Gaillardias,  Phloxes  and  other  choice  hardy  perennials 
included  in  our  colour  schemes  of  flowers  for  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom  during  the  spring,  summer  and 
autumn.  Send  dimensions  of  your  border  and  ask  for 
Price  Lists  now.  The  Retail  Plant  Uept..  KELWAY  & 
SON,   Langport,  Somerset. 


AUTUMN      FLOWERING 

COLCHICUM  AND  CfiOCI 

NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    PLANT 
Lists     of     abovB      on     application 

T.  SMITH,  baisy  Hill  Nursery,  NEWRY 


SANKRr5'^>''P0T 

*^  ^he  3EST  and  ChcopesK 


goods),  or  write  lor   Price   List,  free. 
SPECIAL  POTS  of  all  descriptions.         Bulb  Bowls  and  Ferr 
Pans  Iror 

R/CHARD   SANKEy  A  SO/V,  LTP, 

Bulwell   PoFFerics.    NOTTINGHAM. 


HEREFORD 

Supply  VEGETABLE  MAXURE  tliat  suits  all  CROP.S 
and  SOILS.  A  customer  used  5G  lb.  and  won  41 
PRIZES  out  of  11  EXHIBITS.  Trial  Packets,  1/4; 
Bags,  14  1b.,  3  6  ;  58  lb.,  6/-;  56  lb. ,12,'-;  percwt,  24/-. 
AU    Orders    carriaje    paid.       Manure    Lists    post   Iree 

FAMOUS      FOR    40     YEARS 


AUTQ-SHREDSo'S^r 

Leaf-mining  Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d.; 
No.  4  Packet  2,500  cubic  feet,  I/- each; 
for  tender  and  ordinary  plants,  10,000 
cubic  feet.  3S.  6d.  each.  Obtained  of 
Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  it  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

W.  DARLINGTON  &.  S0N5, 

Ltd. 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  E.  8. 
Trade  Terms  and  CataUgue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


^Itour  Poultry^  cannot   be  harmed 

ir3^ou  use 

M^Dougalls  Po.^^i?ousWEED  KILLER 

SAFE  &  EFFECTIVE. 
'^=~^  From  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  &  Ironmongt 


t>isonoos 


M^DOUGALL  BROS,  LTD. 
66-68,  PORT  ST,  MANCHESTER. 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 

LIST  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  LEAFLETS. 
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The  Warble  Fly 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Feeding  Stuffs 
'   Footrot  in  Sheep. 
The  Sale  of  Flax. 
Celery  Leat-Spot  Disease  or  Blight 
Cliarlock  (or  Preshaugh)  Spraying 
Fluke  in  Sheep. 
Timothy  Meadows. 
The  Tuinip  Fly. 
Wireworms. 

Pievention  of  White  Scour  in  Calves. 
Liquid  .Manure . 
Contagious  Abortion  in  Cattle. 
Prevention  of  Potato  Bliglit. 
Milk  Records. 
Sheep  Scab. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Marunes. 
Swine  Fever. 
Early  Potato  Growing. 
Calf  Rearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry — Gapes. 
Basic  Slag. 
Disliorning  Calves. 

Caie  and  Treatment  of  Premium  BulLs. 
Fowl  Cholera. 
Winter  Flattening  of  Cattle. 
Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Pigs. 
Blackleg,  Black  Quarter,  orBlueQuariei 
P^lax  Seed. 
Poidlry     Parasites — Fleas.    Mites,   and 

Lice. 
Winter  Egg  Production. 
Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Turkeys. 
Piofilahle  Breeds  of  Poultry. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Kxperiniefits — Barley. 

,1  , .  Meadow  Hay. 

,,  ,1  Potatoes. 

,,  ,  Mangolds. 

Oats. 

,1  ,,  Turnips. 

Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 
The  Rearing  and  Management  of  Chickens 
"Husk"  or  "Hoose"  in   Calves. 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

Tlie  Black  Currant  Mite 
Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable  Poultry  Houses. 
The  Leather-Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing  Experiments. 
The  Construction  of  a  Cowhoubc 
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Name 

Calf  Meals. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  llie  Root  Crop, 

Marketing  of  F"ruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Oi//  0/  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wheal. 

The  Management  of  Dair  j-  Cows. 

"  Redwatei  "  cr  "Blood  Murrain"  in 
Cattle. 

V^arieties  of  Fiuii  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 

Forestry  :  The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

Forestry  :  The  Pr  oper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

Forestry  :  Trees  for   Poles  and  Timber, 

Forestry  :  Trees  tor  Shelter  and  Orna- 
ment. 

The  Preverrtion  of  Tuber  culosis  in  Cattle. 

Forestry  :  Plantirig,  Management,  and 
Preservation  of  Shelter-Belt  and 
Hedgerow  Timber. 

Forestry  :  'rhe  MariHgement  of  Planta- 
tions. 

Out  of  Print. 

The  Planting  and  Management  ot 
Hedges. 

Some  Common  Puiasiles  of  the  Sheep 

Bailey  Sowing. 

American  Gooseberry  RLildew. 

Scour  and  Wasting  in  Young  Cattle. 

Home  Butlermaking. 

The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits 

Catch   Crops, 

Potato  Culture  on  Small  Farms. 

Cultivation  of  Main  Crop  Potatoes. 

Cultivatiorr  of  Osiers. 

Ensilage. 

Some  Iiijuriorrs  Orchard  Insects 

Dirty  Milk. 

Barley  Threshing. 

The  Home  Bottling  of  Fruit. 

The  Constr  rrction  of  Piggei  ies. 

The  Advantages  of  Early   Ploirghing. 

Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 

Home  Pr  eservation  of  Eggs. 

Marketing  of  Wild  Fruits, 

Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  «r  Butter,  Bacon  and  Eggs. 

Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry. 

Seaweed  as  Matnire. 


Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock 

.'\utumn  .Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poultry. 

Out  of  Print.  \ 

Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oats.' 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands 

Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Posts. 

Out  0/  P,  inf. 

Pig  F-oeding  — Need  for  Economy,     [omy 

Poultry  Feeding — The  Need  for  Econ- 

Digginij  and  Storing  Potatoes. 

Sirlphale  of  -Ammonia 


Sl'ECIAL   LEAFLETS. 


16 

'7 
iS 

It) 
20 
2 1 


Purchase  of  Basic  Slag. 
Pr-ices  of  Superphosphate. 

,,         Compound  Fertilisers. 
Treatment    of   Allotments    for  Growing 

of  \'egetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  Rivers  by  Flax 
Farmers  and  Income  Tax.  [Water. 

Pig  Kee]irng 

Palm  Nut  Cake  and   Meal. 
The    Conversion    of    Grass    L.rruls    into 

Tillage. 
Threshing  and   Storing  ol   Gr-airi. 


Compulsory  Saving  of  Flax  Seed. 

Copies  of   the    above    Leaflets   can   be   obtained,    FREE   OF  CHARGE   and  post    free,  en 

appiiCKlion  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical   Instruction  {or  Ireland, 

Upper  Merrron  Street,  Dublin        Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped,  .md 

envelopes  should  be  marked  "  Piihlicalions.' 


For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 

— for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con- 
fidence  that  this  century'old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  —  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices. 

Enquiries    iinntcc/  for     I'incrics,    Peach   Houses,  Su»    /.ouiigys,    C(iriiati<i>i  Houses,    Garden  Fiaiiies,    Veratidahs 
Shelters,    Heatim^  Svsteiiis.    Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable    Wood  Buildings  of  all  kiiiils. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.       Designs  and   estin^ates   submitted  free. 


Telephone 
S;;[    Xor-eieh 


a© 


Telegrams 
■ BOULTOX 
NOR  WICH 


m 


ESTABLISHED  1832.    TELEPHONE  3351  (Private  Branch  Exchange).    TELEGRAMS— "  BROOKS,"  DUBLIN 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  &c. 


GLASS     .     . 
PAINT      .     . 

"  DEAUTITE  " 

BOILERS      . 
GREENHOUSES 


Cut  to  dimensions,  paclced  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 
way station.    Also  stocked  in  the  regular  box  sizes. 

"  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes 

"VALENTINE  "  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 
galvanized  iron. 

"  PETREX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 

Plastic  Repair  Compound  for  repairing  leaky  roofs  and 
cracked  glass,  also  for  General  Repair  Work. 

and  heating  plants,  newest  Types,    Please  ask  for  lists. 

And  GARDEN  FRAMES. 


Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


BROOKS™""-"" 

BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS,  Sackviilc  Placc, 


Dublin 


m. 


By  Appointment  to 


His  Majlst^    the  Kinc. 


MACKENZIE  &  MONGUR,  Ltd 

HOTHOUSE      BUILDERS 

HEATING.  VENTILATING  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFQUNDERS. 


c  r%  I  Ki  B  I  I  r>!/^  U    i  Registered  Office   and   Works     BALCARRES     STREET 
E  D  I  IM  D^U  RiU  H     I        and    Edinburgh    Foundry,         SLATEFORD      ROAD. 
LONDON-8  Camden  Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW     121    St.    Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co. 

SPECIALISTS    IN    THE    MANUFACTURE    OF  R  AVII     I  il  ATA  II 

Horticultural  Buildings  &  Heating  Apparatus  |jAKMNh|l|N 


Makers  of  Glass 

Structures  and  Estate 

Buildings  of  every 

description. 


Heating  &  Ventilating 
Engineers 

Heating   to    Dwelling 

Houses  and  Mansions 

a  Speciality. 


PLANS   AND    ESTIMATES 


FREE 


EKKCTED  AT  LARNE,   CO.   ANTRIM.       (Note  llic  W.iiid   l.alli  Uliiids  on  Roof). 


(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victt)ria  St., S.W.I. ; 


SPECIALITIES 

BENTLEY'S   WEED   DESTROYERS 

are  the  most  powerful,  produce  the 
most  permanent  effects,  and  have 
the  largest  sale  of  any  Weed 
Destroyer  Manufactured, 

Concentrated  Strength  (liquid  1  to  8  Oj 
Double  Strength  (liquid  1  to  50). 

Prices  reduced. 

BENTLEY'S    COMPOUND   LIQUID 

QUASSIA  EXTRACT  (The  Original) 

An  infallible  non- poisonous  de- 
stroyer   of    Aphis    in    every   form. 

BENTLEY'S     ORCHARD     SPRAY 

FLUID     (poison) 

A  combined  Insecticide  and  Fungi- 
cide for  Spring  and  Summer  use. 

BENTLEY'S    FERTILIZERS 

Suitable  for  all  purposes. 


i 


1 
i 


Detailed  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 


% 

6(3 


m 


Solc  Maniifacturiirs- 


JOSEPH  BENTLEY,  LTD.  \ 

^  Chemical  Works,  % 

M  BarroAv-on-Humber,  Hull   i 


PROTECT 


YOUR 


#6 


CROPS 

99 


ABOL 


NON  POISONOUS 


INSECTICIDE 

i>  ihc  most  elfecti\c  and  economical  renicdx-  ayain^t  auack^ 
of  all  insect  pf-ls  and  di>cases  in  your  .ujarden  or  allotment. 
IT  IS  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS  and  vou 
should  get  a  tin  TO-DAY.  ONE  GALLON  WILL  MAKE 
100  GALLONS  OF  WASH.  Tins  1/3  2/- 3/- 5/-.    Gal.  8/9 


ii 


ABOL 


?? 


WEED 
KILLER 


Most    effective    for    Weeds    on    Paths,    Drives,    &c. 
(I'OWDLR):    Tin  to  make  50  Gallons,  6/«. 

'    STICTITE"     BANDING     COMPOUND 

{For    Fyiiit    Trees) 

Why  not  try  it  ?      You  will  bo   well  repaid 

.',1b   1/6  ;   lib.  2  9  ;  2lb.  2/6  per  lb.      Cwt.  lots  at  1/10  per  lb. 

HV  also  supply  Greaseproof  paper 

Of  Seedsmen,    Ironmongers,    &c.      If   you    have    any 
difficult}',    write  us 


E.    A.    WHITE,    Limited 
Beltring,    57   Paddock  Wood,  Kent 


NITRATE  OF  SODA  IN  THE  GAROEN 


Is  invaluable  as 
an  aid  to  the 
Gardener,  in  the 
successful  culti- 
vation of  Fruit, 
Flowers,  and 
Vegetables  :     : 


By  its  quick  action  on  vegetation, 
Maturity  is  hastened,  and  veget- 
ables are  improved  in  flavour,  the 
tissue  being  tender,  crisp,  and  less 
fibrous.  This  feature  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Lettuce,  Cabbage, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  of  plants. 

In  application,  "  little  and  often  is 
productive  of  the  best  results.  If 
used  in  conjunction  with  phosphates 
and  potash,  half  the  usual  quantity 
of  dung  need  only  be  used.        :: 


Full  particulars 
and  pamphlets 
on  "  Manuring 
in  the  Garden 
will  be  sent  free 
on     application. 


Send  for  Pauiph.L-l  '■Chemical  Fcriilizers  in   the   Garden  "  supplied  gratis  and  post  free  by 

New  Broad  St!    L/OHClOn,    lliAj* 


The  Chilean  Nitrate  Committee, 


And  25  CHICHESTER    STREET,    BELFAST 


ri 


IRISH  GARDENING. 


Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland, 

A  Hi'ixiAL  meeting  of  tlie  Couiu-il  was  lield  on  tlie 
2Utli  lilt.,  at  the  offices,  5  Moleswoith  street. 
Diililiii,  to  c-ousider  arraiigemeiits  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  for  the  holding  of  the  Ai-'tiii:)ii 
I'niit,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Show,  in  connection 
with  the  Horse  Show  at  Ballsbridge  at  the  end 
of  August.  It  Avas  decided  that  in  view  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  conunodious 
hall,  known  as  the  Shee])  Hall,  at  the  Simons- 
court  Koad  entrance,  and  that  members  would 
have  the  privilege  of  their  usual  coinpliuienta'V 
tickets  being  availal)le  Ity  tliis  means  to  visit  the 
horticultural  section,  to  hold  the  Autumn  Siiow  in 
conjunction  with  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  fimc- 
tion,  and  the  Schedule  Connnittee  was  i'lstructed 
to  prepare  a  schedule  on  a  liberal  scale  forthwith.' 
A  Card  of  Cultural  Commendation  and  a  Certi- 
ficate of  Merit  was  voted  to  Messrs.  Charles 
Ramsay  &  Son  for  a  fine  specimen  of  PauTs 
Searlet  Cliuiber  Rose  and  for  sample  blooms  of 
a  garden  pink,  named  Glory,  the  latter  a  ^uoMg 
'-'rowing,    clove-perfumed   variety. 


Bulletin    of  the    New   York   Botanical 
Garden. 

N'oLUMK  10,  No.  o7,  contains  the  annual  repoit  of 
the  Director,  Curators.  &c.,  of  this  fine  establish- 
ment, and  discloses  a  record  of  work  and  progress 
of  whicli  the  citizens  of  New  York  have  reason  to 
\>v  pioud.  In  spite  of  war  difficulties  the  work  of 
the  garden,  practical  and  scientific,  has  l)een 
carried    on   with   miabated    zeal.     Certain    curtail- 


ments were  necessary  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  meuiljers  of  the  staff  on  war  service  but.  gener- 
ally speaking,  progress  has  been  well  maintained, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  of  the  excellent  wiik 
done  in  uuiintaining  and  extending  the  horticul- 
tural side,  which  is  of  supreme  im])ortance  to  the 
general  public;  while  scientific  research,  coupled 
with  the  important  work  of  exploration,  'us  added 
nuich  to  the  knowledge  of  plants  and  their  uses. 
The  individual  reports  by  responsible  members 
of  the  staff  are  immensely  interesting  and  inspir- 
ing, and  it  is  essentially  gratifying  to  learn  of 
the  continued  interest  in  the  gardens  of  il-.r 
wealthy  citizens,  and  we  congratulate  the 
Director  on  the  success  of  his  efforts  and  those  of 
his  staff. 


Dublin    Wholesale    Markets. 

During  the  month  the  supply  of  vegetables  wa.s 
not  what  might  l)e  expected  for  the  time  of  year. 
Owing  to  the  dry  weather  such  vegetables  as 
Cabbages,  J,ettuce,  Spinach,  and  all  soft  growing 
stuff  have  been  very  much  retarded  in  growth ; 
however,  the  supply  was  not  bad  considering  the 
jjrevailing  circumstances.  There  were  some  Peas 
of  medium  quality  which  sold  at  handsome  prices. 
Rhubarb  was  supplied  in  large  quantities  and  yet 
the  price  of  same  has  kept  at  a  comparatively  higli 
figure.  Early  Potatoes  were  not  exceptionally 
good  and  the  prices  realised  would  hardly  justify 
one  in  digging  the  crop.  Turnips  have  become 
very  scarce  and  their  prices  have  gone  up  in  leaps 
and  l)Ounds.  Scallions  were  plentiful  and  sold 
readily.  Radishes  and  pot  herbs  were  steadily 
supplied  and  always  met  with  a  ready  demand. 
The    fruit    section    was    limited    to   Strawljerries 


Wt^^  6/tiM4g  ^a?es^^ 


KATAKILLA 

NOIV  -POISONOUS 

THE  PERFECT  INSECTICIDE  WASH  FOR  FRUIT. 
VEGETABLES.  FLOWERS. 

Small  Cartons  for  lO  Gallon  Wash 2/-  each 

Largo  Cartons  for  50      D?         D°   6/-  each 

From  Nurserymen,     Secdirrfen    ind    Ironmar^ytrs 


Make  the  most  of  your  Garden  in    1919 

BY  USING 


^t      ^^^    ^^  Our 

^^^^^  ^^^^  able  Man  ure,  also  Special 

m^.^^  Top-dreeeing     Manure  are  ever 

increasing  in  public  favour     they  embody  the 

practical   experience  of  many  yrars  in  all   branches 

of  Horticultuic.  producing  vigorous,  healthy  and  fruitful  erowih 

Write  for  our  booklet  containing  useful  hints  on  Gardening  Mattere. 

VINE.   PI,AJfT  AND  VEOETABLR  MANUER.— 112  IIm.,  M/-.  1«  Itw  .  \i-.  M  lb«.,  »/.,   U  Ibl.,  V> 
7  lb«..  »/.,  :    Tina  a'6  uid  l/».     C«Tiwie  paid  on  l«  Iba.  u>d  op.  uywhere  in  In  t«d  Kin«dom. 
BPBCIAL  TOP-DRElSINO  MANURE  —j«  It* .  21/-,  28  Iht,  ll/«.   14  1lie.,6/-,  7  lb». ,  48;  TiU  1/-.     Ou*la«« 
Ud  OD  28  lb«.  aJid  up.  a.Dyvhor«  In  Unltftd  Kinxdom. 

i~old  by  all  SEEDSMEN  and  KVRSBRYMJSK  or  from  SoU  mak«r$ :  ^ 

WM.  THOMSON   &   SONS,  Ltd.,   CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 


SLUGS! 


INSURE  YOUR 
CROPS 

Against  SLUGS,  WORMS,  RATS, 
MICE,  CATS  AND  BIRDS 

(^jfaflet  and  Sample  free] 

1  -  and  1/6     fins  and  15/-    per  Cwt. 

(f  o  r.  London)  of  Chemists,  Stores 

and  Nurserymen 

The   Sanitas   Co.,   Ltd. 

LImehouse,  London,  Bi4 

Auarde^l  Medal,  Royal  norticulUral 
Exhibition,  1911 


SAVE    YOUR    FRUIT 


AND      FLOAVERS  ® 

FROM  INSECT  PESTS 

BY    USING    THE 

Cooper  Horticultural  Remedies 


+  COOPER'S 

NICOTINE  (V2)  SUMMER  FLUID 

FOR     SUMMER     SPRAYING 

A    Nicoline   Preparation  (or    Apple-Suclter,  Green-Fly, 

&c..  on  FRUIT,  ROSE  and  other  TREES. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tins  ;  1,  2,  5,  and  10  Gall.  Drumt : 

and  in  20  and  40  Gall.  Casks. 


COOPER'S  MILDEW  (V2K)  FLUID 

For  ROSE,  STRAWBERRY  and  other  MILDEWS 

also  Si  RAV/BERRY  LEAF  SPOT. 

Sold  in  Qrt.Tins  ;  1,  2,  5,  and  10  Gall.  Drums  ; 

and  in  40  Gall.  Casks. 


COOPERS 

ARSENATE  Of  LEAD  PASTE 

FOR  THE   DESTRUCTION   OF  THE  CODLl.NG   MOTH 
AND  LEAF-EATING  CATERPILLARS. 

I  .li.i;;e  uniformly,  ;iikI  dues  nul  s^-..ivli  u  lien  prupiily  i-iepa  e  i. 
Sold  in  1.  5.  and  10  lb.  Tint  ;  and  in  50  and  100  lb.  Kegs. 


COOPER'S  FUMIGATING  FLUID 

A""re-mforced     NICOTINE     PREPARATION     for 

Destroying  INSECT  PESTS  IN  GLASS-HOUSES 
Sold  in  Bottles  in  5  sizes;  and  in  Pint,  Qrt.  &.  ^  Gall.  Tins. 


COOPER'S  WEEDIOIDE 

After  trial     Received  the  '  Commended"  award 

of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Kills  Weeds  on  Garden  Paths  and  Gravelled  Spaces. 

Sold  in  Qrt.  Tins  ;  i,  1,  2,  and  5  Gall.  Drums,  and  in  20  and 

40  Gall.  Casks. 
/  gall,  makes  100  galls,  of  effective  Weedkiller 


LATEST     PRICES     ON     APPLICATION 


OF  AGENTS  EVERYWHERE     • 


Sole   Manufacturers: 

WILLIAM    COOPER  &   NEPHEWS,  BerkhamsteJ. 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE    DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  other  valuable 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syring- 
ing and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  an^ 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,    1/- j     pint,    1,9  ;   quart,     3/-J    half-gallon,     8/-; 

gallon,   8/9;    five  gallons,  30/- j   ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  So  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  sni  Staying  Power» 

Analysis  on  Application 
SoM  in  Tins,  9d.,  1;6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper  In  Bulk. 

For  Fumigating  in  Greenhouses. 
"LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Regrlstered  No.  62,597 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Candle  attached  to  each  Gone  oaly  needs 
ligbting.and  there  is  no  further  trouble.     Thcyare  most  eflBcacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    i,ooo  cubic 
feet.      Price,  lOd.   each. 

No.  2.    For  small  greenhouses  up   to    1,500  cubic    feet. 
Price,  1    3  each. 

No.  3.     For     a    well    secured    house   of   2,000  to    2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,   1/9  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN     SAND 

This    preparation  i*  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  osie  tin 

is  tried  as  a  sample,   its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tins,  1/6,  3/9  and    7;-  e*eli ;  Kegs,  i  cwt.,  10/-;  i  cwt.,  IS/- 
I  cwt.,  34/- 


ELLIOTT'S 
<<SUIVIIVIER     CLOUD" 


SHADING 


Registered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  g^enulne  orli^lnal  and  Improved  article) 

For  Greenhouses.     A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass. 
In  packets,  1/6  for  io«  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  i 

CORRY    &    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Free  et  Duty,  for  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural   Purpoges, 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundriee 
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IRISH    GARDENING 


;ind  Gooseberries  al-one.  The  former  varied  a  good 
•  loa\  in  quality,  and  the  price  list  will  show  that 
lie  price  obtained  for  first  class  fruit  would  well 
repay  for  the  extra  care  and  attention  given  by 
I  lie  first  class  grower. 

There  was  a  largo  and  varied  collection  of  cut 
flowers,  which  met  with  eager  purchasers,  those 
in  greatest  demand  l)eing  Gladiolas.  Roses. 
Pyrethrums.  Sweet  Peas  and  Heuchera.  There 
was  also  a  collection  of  '•  bedding  out  "  plants, 
hut  these  did  not  seem  to  attract  much  attention. 
The  following  were  offered  in  largest  quantities  :  — 
Kuchsias.  Heliothropes,  Petunias,  Pelargoniums. 
Marguerites,    Myosotis,    Lobelias   and   Violas. 

The  following'is  a  price  list   for  the  month  :  — 

From        T(i 
Vegetables.  s.  d,      s.  d. 


( 'idibages 
Potatoes  (1st) 
(2mn 

>i)inach 


per  load 
per  lb. 

per  float 


80 
0 
(I 

10 


CATALOGUE 

Only  the  besi  blocks  will  g"ive 
the  public  a  correct  idea  of 
your  goods. 

You  may  describe  them  in 
the  most  glowing-  words,  but 
the  public  will  judge  Ihcm 
by  the  picture  every  time. 

Get  the  best  Illustration 
Blocks  for  your  Catalogues 
and   Booklets  from 


SH  Photoengraving  c?L^ 

SO.MID.ABBEY  ST.  DUBLIN. 

p  'phone  4132^ IJ 


From        To 


Rhubarb 

Turnips 

Seal  lions 

Mint 

Thyme 

Radishes 

Carrots 

Parsley 

Cucmnbers 

Strawberries 
Gooseberries 

Sweet  Peas 

Roses 

Pyrethrums 

Gladiolas 

Heuchera 

CarnaHons  " 


Veo  et.\kles — con . 
per   doz. 

])(>!•    bunc 


lunches 


per  doz.  Ininclies 

per   tray 
each 

Frt'IT. 

per    2   lb.    liox 

per    float 

Flowers. 

per  cloz,  bunches 

per    bunch 

per    doz   bunches 

pof  buivb 


1 

n 
1 


BURALLS'     SELF-FASTENINC    LABELS    ^^ade'^ 


^ROM  BURALL  BROS., 


"TZ^-UCa- 


S^<..,./^/e^< 


rH:5  PAraMT  labsu,  -factory, 
SA/iSBEICIM,      Cam 


r 

JTORY,         i 
VlvIBig.        fi 


Our    Special    Lines 

Pen  Carbon  DUPLICATE  ORDER 

MEMO.    &  POSTCARD    BOOKS 
ENVELOPES—all  Sizes  and  Styles 


BURALL  BROS., 


The  Patent  Label  Factory 
WISBECH,      Cambs. 


aCi^£Ce^Wieed  SDesfrqyers 


ALL 


^^  Weeds,  Mosses,  &c.  i 


m^^ 


On  Carriage  Drives 
Gravel  Paths  ;: 


Double  the  strength  of  most 
Weed  Killers. 


1   gallon    to  60   gallons  water 


!MomsMiffei'i!!/bnX{d^^^^^ 


Miscellaneous    Section. 
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El'ARTMENT  oi    AGRICULTURE  anu  TECH 
NICAL      INSTRUCTION      FOR     IRELAND 


TRAINING    IN— 
Agriculture,     Forestry,     Horticulture, 
and    Creamery    Management  :: 


Persons  who  desire  to  attend  any  of  the  courses  in  the 
ibove-roentioned  subjects,  to  be  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  year  1919-20,  should  apply  without 
delay  for  prospectuses,  &c.,  to 

THE  SECRETARY,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland.  Upper  Merrion  St..  Dublin 


RICHARD  C.  McM.  SMYTH,  fr.hs. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,  DALKEY  CO.,  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Post    free     on     application 


W.     WELLS     &     COIVIPANY 

MERSTHAM,       SURREY 


KING'S    ACRE    STRAWBERRIES. 

Uoiuplotc  List  of  Best  ^'al•ietic!?,  with  Cultural 

Instructions ,  post  free. 

Larly  orders  will  prevent  the  possibility  of   disappointment. 

Fruit,  Rose,  and  otiier  Uatalosrncs,  containiug 

reliable  iiifonuation,  available  as  issued. 

KING'S    ACRE    NURSERIES,    LTD.,    Hereford. 


NOW  T.^  THE  TIME  TO  Pf.ANT ' 
KELWAY  &  SON.  The  Royal  Hortienlturi.sts. 
Laiigport,  8onie>r.set.  are  now  booking  orders  for 
their  Choice.  Hardy  Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a 
Colour  Border  this  Autumn,  and  you  will  he  al)h' 
to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without    any   additional  expense   or  trouble. 

>'e/i<7  M I'll smcm cuts  of  i/mir  Bcrder. 

Paeonies,  Delphiniums.  Phloxes  and  other  beauti- 
ful flowers  included  in  their  Colour  Scheuies. 
which  provide  blooms  from  early  Spring  to  late 
Autumn. 

Write   .voir    f,,  the    li'tail    PJinit  Dvinut inntf . 


Bulb  List  for  Present  Season 

has  been  posted.       If  not   received, 
please  send  postcard  to  — 

T.  SMITH,  Daisy  Hil!  Nursery,  NEWRY 


SANKEyS"^>''POT 

'^  Zhz  BEST  and.  ChcapcsK 

State  quantity  of  each  sjdireqtjired  and  have  "  carriage  paid" 
quotation  ("carriage'.'  IpRentiy.  amounts   to    half   value  ol 


goods),  or  wi 
SPECIAL  POTS  of  all  de 


R/ CHARD   SANKETS^  SON,  LT9, 

Bulwel  I  PolKcrieSv  NOTWNOMAM. 


HEREFORD 

.Supply  VEGETAIU.l',  MAXTKE  thai  suits  all  CKUl'S 
ami  .SOILS.  A  cusKaiier  used  .56  lb.  ami  won  41 
J'HIZKS  .mt  o£  41  F.XIIIBITS.  Trial  I'ackcls,  1/4: 
];a;;s,  141b.,  36  ;  2811>.,  6/-;  56  lb. ,12-;  percwt.  24/-. 
1/7    Onleis    can-iwjc    paid.       Manure    Lists    poi<l    free 

FAMOUS      FOR    40     YEARS 


AUT0-SHREDSd¥/A"1.^ 

Leaf-mining    Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.     In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d,;   ^  ^ 
No.  4  Packet  2,500  cubic  feet,    I/- each;    tj 
for    tender    and  ordinary    plants,     10,000    \ 
cubic  feet,    3».  64.    each.      Obtained   of 
Seedsmen    and   Florists  ;  if  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

W.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Ltd. 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON.  E.  S.     , 
Trade  Terms  and  CataUgue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


^oiar^Poviltry   cannot   be  harmed 

>      J-  -  *^ip3rou  use 

MnDougalls  PoisoMousWEED  KILLER 


SAFE  &  EFFECTIVE. 
ig=,Z^  From  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  &  Ironmongers. 
M9D0UGALL  BROS,  LTD. 


iiuL 


66 -68,  PORT  ST,  MANCHESTER 


.^^..J'.^y..J..U..i..i..lkJ/J|.|l-u,.,;w/liLnnJ. 


^CHESTER,    z'' 


c. 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 

LIST  OF   THE  DEPARTMENT'S  LEAFLETS. 
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The  Warble  FIj 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Feeding  Stuffs 

Foolrot  in  Sheep. 

The  Sale  of  Flax. 

Celery  Leat-Spot  Disease  or  Blight 

Charlock  (or  Preshaug^h)  Spraying 

Fluke  in  Sheep. 

Timothy  Meadow*. 

The  Turnip  Fly. 

Wirewornis. 

Prevention  of  White  Scour  in  Calves. 

Liquid  ^lanure. 

Contagious  Abortion  in  Cattle. 

Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 

Milk  Records. 

Sheep  Scab. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Manures. 

Swine  Fever. 

Early  Potato  Growing. 

Calf  l^earing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry — Gapes. 

Basic  Slag. 

Dishorning  Calves. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls. 

Fowl  Cholera. 

Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Pigs. 

Blackleg,  Black  Quarter,  orBlueQuartei 

Flax  Seed. 

Poultry     Parasites — Fleas.    Miles,   and 

Lice. 
Winter  Egg  Production. 
Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Turkeys. 
Profitable  Bi  eeds  of  Poultry. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Experiments — Barley. 

,,  , ,  Meadow  Hay. 

,,  ,,  Potatoes. 

,,  ;  Mangolds. 

,,  ,,  Oats. 

,,  ,,  Turnips. 

Perinanenl  I'aslure  Grasses. 
The  Reariiigand  Managementof  Chickens 
"Husk"  or"Hoose"  in   Calvefl. 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite 
Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable  Poultry  Houses. 
The  Leather-Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing  Experiments. 
The  Constructioti  of  a  CowhoiiNC^ 

SPECIAL 
Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock., 
.-\utumn  Sown  Cereals. 
Eggs  and  Poultry. 
0/if  of  Print. 

Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oals." 
Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 
Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 
Out  i>t  P>  int. 

Pig  I'ceding— Need  for  Ecoiioniy.  ■,  Lomy 
Poultry  Feeding — The  Need  for  Econ- 
Diggins,'  and  Storing  Potatoes. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
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Nam* 

Calf  Meals. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Root  Crop 

Marketing  of  Fruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Out  oj-  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 

The  ^L-lnagement  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"Redwater"  *r  "Blood  Mm  ram"  in 
Cattle. 

Varieties  of  Fruit  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 

Forestry  :  The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

Forestry  :  The  Propei  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

Forestry  :  Tiees  for  Poles  and  Timber. 

Forestry  :  Trees  tor  Shelter  and  Orna- 
ment. 

The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. 

Foiestry :  Planting,  Management,  and 
Preservation  of  Shelter-Belt  and 
Hedgerow  Timber. 

Forestry  :  The  Management  of  Planta- 
tions. 

Out  of  Print. 

Ttie  Planting  and  Management  of 
Hedges. 

Some  Common  Parasites  of  the  Sheep 

Barley  Sowing. 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

Scour  and  Wasting  in  Young  Catlle 

Home  Bullermaking. 

The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits 

Catch  Crops. 

Potato  Cultute  on  Small  Farms. 

Cultivation  of  Main  Crop  Potatoes. 

Cultivation  of  Osiers. 

Ensilage. 

Some  Injurious  Orchard  Insects. 

Dirty  Milk. 

Barley  'riireshing. 

The  Honie  Bottling  of  I'ruit. 

The  Construction  of  Piggeries. 

The  Advantages  of  Early  Ploughing. 

Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 

Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 

Marketing  of  Wild  Fruits. 

Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  #r  Butter,  Bacon  and  Et^gs. 

Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry. 

Seaweed  as  Manure. 


99 
LEAFLETS. 

Purchase  of  Basic  Slag. 
Prices  of  Superphosphate. 

,,  Compound  Fertilisers. 

Ti-eatment   of  AllotnieiUs    for  CJrowiug 

of  \'egetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  Rivers  by  Flax 
Farmers  and  Income  Tax.  [Water. 

Pig  Keeping  ,. 

Palm  Nut  Cake  and  .^leal. 
The    Conversion    of   Grass    Lands    into 

Tillage. 
Thresliing  ami  Sloiing  y^{  (iraiii- 


^\ 


Compulsory  Saying  of  Flax  Seeil. 
Copies  of   the    above   Leaflets   can  be  obtained,    FREE   OF  CHARGE   and  post   free,  en 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
Upper  Merrion  Street,' Dublin        Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped,  and 
envelopes  should  be  marked  "Publications." 


For  the  Finest 


-  for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con- 
fidence that  this  century-old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  —  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  —  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices, 


Enquiries  invited  ,ot'Vincries,  Feacli  Houses,  (harden  hiniKurl;,  Carnation  Houses,  Garden  Fninies,  Vemndii/is, 
Shelters,  Heatini^  Systems,   Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable   Wood  Buildings  of  alt  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.       Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 


Telephone 
iV-j/    Norwich 


Telegrams 
BOVLTOX 
NORWICH- 


ESTABLISHED  1832.    TELEPHONE  3351  (Private  Branch  Exchange).    TELEGRAMS— "  BROOKS,"  DUBLIN 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  ^c. 


GLASS     .     . 
PAINT      .     . 

"DEAUTITE" 

BOILERS      . 
GREENHOUSES 


Cut  to  dimensions,  packed  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 
way station.    Also  stocked  in  the  regular  box  sizes. 

"  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes 

"VALENTINE  "  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 
galvanized  iron. 

'•  PETREX"  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 

Plastic  Repair  Compound  for  repairing  leaky  roofs  and 
cracked  glass,  also  for  General  Repair  Work. 

and  heating  plants,  newest  Types.    Please  ask  for  lists. 

And  GARDEN  FRAMES. 


Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


BROOKS 


THOMAS  &  CO. 

LTD. 


BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS,  Sackvillc  Placc, 


Dublin 


By  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  Kinc 


MACKENZIE  &  MONGUR,  LTD 

HOTHOUSE      BUILDERS 

HEATING,  VENTILATING  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 


c  B-h  B  evi  D   I  I  D  r^  U      ^   Registered   Office    and    Works      BALCARRES     STREET 
E  D  I  EM  D  U  R  ^  rl     ^         and    Edinburgh    Foundry,         SLATEFORD      ROAD. 
LONDON— S  Camden  Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW-121    St.    Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co. 

SPECIALISTS    IN    THE    MANUFACTURE    OF  II  I  11 1     lilATAil 

Horticultural  Buildings  &  Heating  Apparatus  yAKMN|]|yN 


Makers  of  Glass 

Structures  and  Estate 

Buildings  of  every 

description. 


Heating  &  Ventilating 
Engineers 

Heating  to    Dwelling 

Houses  and  Mansions 

a  Speciality. 


PLANS   AND    ESTIMATES 
FREE 


i:i<r.CTI".r)  at  IARNE,    CO,   A.NTKI.M.       (NOIc  the  Wood   Lath  Klirnls  on   l(ool). 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions.  92  Yictcria  St., S.W.I.) 
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Catalogues 


Messrs.  Sutton  &  .Sons  have  favoured  us  Avitli  a 
copy  of  their  new  bulb  catalogue.  It  is  fiijoly 
illustrated,  printed  on  high-class  paper,  and  con- 
tains selections  of  all  the  most  bea.itif;il  and 
popular  Inilbs  for  beds.  pots,  bowls  and  natural- 
izing. 

Mkssrs.  Rowan  &  Co.,  of  Capel  Street,  Dublin, 
have  issued  a  timely,  attractive  and  comprehen- 
sive list  of  seeds  for  autumn  sowing.  Rowan's 
customers  are  many,  a  sufficient  commentary 
on  the  excellence  of  their  seeds,  and  th'.)se  'who 
contemplate  having  well  stocked  ^.^ardras  and 
plots  next  spring  and  early  summer  miist  needs 
take  the 'opportunity  of  looking  ihrour.li  Messis. 
Rowan's    excellent    list. 

Mkssrs.  Webb,  of  Stourliridge,  have  issued  a  new 
and   up-to-date   catalogue    of    bulbs    and   roots  for 


aiitumn  and  spring  planting.  Both  outdoor  and 
indoor  plants  are  offered  in  fine  variety,  and  it  is 
a  matter  for  congratulation  that  such  a  fine  list 
should  be  available  so  soon  after  the  war.  Printed 
on  good  paper  and  of  a  convenient  size,  intending 
purchasers  have  every  facility  for  making  a  rapid 
selection  from  among  the  many  varieties  of  all 
kinds  of  l)ulbs  and  otlier  roots  offered. 

We  have  received  the  annual  bulb  list  (>f  th.e 
Daisy  Hill  Nurseries,  Newry,  and  find  that  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  G.  N.  Smith  the  Daisy  Hill  collec- 
tion of  Imlbous  plants  retains  all  its  fulness  and 
interest.  In  addition  to  the  best  of  the  popular 
Daffodils,  Darwin  and  May  flowering  Tulips, 
many  bulbs  are  offered  which  are  not  found  in 
every  catalogue,  but  which  ought  to  be  in  every 
garden.  The  species  of  Tulip  now  receiving  rncre 
attention  are  represented  by  over  a  dozen,  v, bile 
Alliums,  Anemones  of  many  kinds,  Antirrhiniuus. 
Brodiaeas,  Camassius,  Colchicums  and  Crocus 
species  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  charming 
bulbous  and  cormus  plants  which  add  so  nuich 
to  delight  our  gardens  at  various  seasons. 


w. 


SPECIALITIES 

BENTLEY'S  WEED   DESTROYERS 

are  the  most  powerful,  produce  the 
most  permanent  effects,  and  have 
the  largest  sale  of  any  Weed 
Destroyer  Manufactured, 

Concentrated  Strength  (liquid  !  to  8  0) 
Double  Strength  (liquid  I  to  50). 

Prices  reduced. 

BENTLEY'S    COMPOUND   LIQUID 

QUASSIA  EXTRACT  (The  Original) 

An  infallible  non- poisonous  de- 
stroyer   of   Aphis    in    every   form. 

BENTLEY'S     ORCHARD     SPRAY 

FLUID    (poison) 

A  combined  Insecticide  and  Fungi- 
cide for  Spring  and  Summer  use. 

BENTLEY'S    FERTILIZERS 

Suitable  for  all  purposes. 


Detailed  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 
Sole  Mainif;ifturers — 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY,LTD. 

Chemical  Works, 
Barroiv-on-Humber,  Hull 


PROTECT 


YOUR 


CROPS 

•'ABOL  " 

NON-POISONOUS 

INSECTICIDE 

is  the  most  effective  and  economical  remedy  against  attacks 
of  all  insect  pests  and  diseases  in  your  garden  or  allotment. 
IT  IS  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  and  ycu 
should  get  a  tin  TO-DAY.  ONE  GALLON  WILL  MAKE 
100  GALLONS  OF  WASH.  Tins  1/3  2/3/    5/.    Gal.8/9 


a 


ABOL 


?? 


WEED 
RiLLER 


Most    effective    for    Weeds    on    Paths,     Drives,    &c. 
(I'OWntK):     Till  to  make  50  Gallons,  6/6. 

"STICTITE"       BANDING     COMPOUND 

(For    Fruit    Frees) 

Why  not  try  it  ?      You  will  bo   well  repaid 

Uh.  1/6  ;  lib.  2,9  ;  2lb.  2/6  per  lb.      Cwt.  lots  at  1/10  per  lb. 
We  also  supply  Greaseproof  paper 

Of     Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,    &c.      If  you   have   any 
difficulty,    write  us 


E.    A.    WHITE,    Limited 

Beltring,    57   Paddock   VS/ood,  Kent 


n 
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Berger^s   Mercury. 


Thk  August  edition  of  this  useful  monthly,  pub- 
lished by  tlie  enterprising  firm  of  Berger  &  Sons, 
contains  a  timely  and  useful  article  on  Mildews 
l)y  Theodore  Parker,  A. E.S.I. ,  F.R.H.S.  Apple 
Mildew,  American  Gooseberry  Mildew  and 
several  others  are  dealt  with,  and  suitable 
remedies    suggested 


Journal   of  the  Board  of   Agriculture. 

Thk  August  issue  of  this  indispensable  Journal 
contains  many  interesting  and  useful  articles. 
The  chief  articles  of  interest  to  horticulturists  aie 
Tlie  Wor1;  of  the  liotltamstead  Expsrimcital 
Station  from  1914  to  1919,  in  whicli  much  of  the 
woik  brought  about  by  the  exigencies  of  ilie  A\ar 
.ire  lucidly  outlined  by  Dr.  Russell.  TJic  ('(inn'Duj 
of  Fruits  and  Vcijetahles  is  a  subject  of  much 
importance  and  ought  to  be  developed, 
though  the  systems  at  present  recommetiaed  are 
still  rather  costly  and  the  initial  outlay  too  great 
for  general  adoption.  The  Heport  of  the  BotJis- 
c]iild  Hchool  Gardens,  Brentford,  Middlesex, 
shoidd  be  read  by  all  interested  in  school  i>p.rden- 
ing.  The  reproductions  of  drawings  ir.a'iie  by 
some  of  the  children,  together  with  l)0tanical  de- 
scriptions of  certain  typical  plants,  show  a  re- 
markable advance  in  the  teaching  of  this 
iin])ortant  subject. 

The  National  Rose  Show. 

Although  not  at  all  so  big  as  pre-war  exhibi- 
tions the  Metropolitan  Show  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  ■  at  Regent's  Park,  on  2nd  July,  was 
wonderfully   good,    and   the  cool   weather  had  the 


effect  of  preserving  the  blooms  in  good  form  most 
of  the  day,  a  distinct  advantage  compared  with 
the  usual  experience  in  London  at  this  date  of 
the  year. 

Comparativel-y  few  new  Roses  were  shown,  and 
there  were  some  noticeable  absentees  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Rose  raisers.  Ireland  led  the  van  with  Mrs. 
C.  V.  Haworth  (H.T.),  which  gained  the  Gold 
Medal  for  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  and  was 
certainly  far  the  best  of  the  novelties  exhibited 
by  anyone.  \Ye  noticed  the  fine  stems  whicli 
were  staged  without  wire,  and  the  variety  seems 
to  be  very  profuse.  The  colouring  is  most  pleas- 
ing; a  mixture  of  yellow  pink  and  apricot.  \\'ith 
his  new  H.T.  Rose,  Miriam,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pember- 
ton  gained  the  only  other  Gold  Medal  awarded. 
The  colour  might  be  described  as  Mme.  Melanie 
Soupert  with  more  apricot,  but  we  do  not  think 
it  quite  worthy  of  the  award  given.  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson's  Hawlmark  Scarlet  possesses  a 
fine  colour,  and  their  Sunstar  was  well  shown. 

The  table  decorations  are  always  a  big  affair  at 
the  National  Show,  and  a  large  tent  was  devoted 
to  them.  In  one  class  Ophelia  was  the  Rose  used 
in  both  the  first  and  second  prize  tables.  It  is 
a  lovely  Rose  and  was  excpiisitely  shown.  Other 
varieties  which  won  .  prizes,  in  table  .decorations 
included  Mrs.  C.  E.  Pearson.  Old  Gold,  Fireflame, 
Irish  Elegance,  and  Isobel,  and  personally,  \ye 
preferred  ,the  tables  arranged  with  t.he  single 
Roses.  Ophelia  led  again  in  the  classes  for  bowls 
of  Roses. 

Trade  groups  were  not  so  numerous  or  good  as 
in  pro-war  days,  but  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  won  in 
the  principal  group  competition  with  a  beautiful 
exhibit. 

In  exhibition  blooms  Messrs.  Prior  won  first 
place  in  the  Champion  'Trade  Class,  and  Dr. 
Lamplough,    of :  Alverstoke.    i)ut    tip    th(>   best    P,{\ 


Make  the  most  of  your  Garden  in    1919 

BY  USING 


so^' 


tn^ 


fl^ 


Our  vine, 
Plant     ana  Veget- 
able Man  ure,  also  Special 
Top-dreeelng     Manure  are  ever 
increasing  in  public  favour     they  embody  the 
practical  experience  of  many  yeart  in  all  branches 
o/  Horticulture,  producing  viKoroiis,  healtliv  and  fruitful  arowili 

Write  for  our  booMst  oofitalnlnsr  useful  hinta  on  Gardening  Matter*. 

VIWK,  MJUTT  UTD  TMBTABLK  MXHOER—Ul  ll...  »(V-J*  lU  ,  1«^,  *  '»-,■  ►„■   '*  »»  •  *^ 

Tib.     S/-  •    Tin*  W«  »«<1  1/1.     0»,rij»««i»klool.«ll«.»«id»p.»»r»tM»»  In  United  Kingdom.  

■FTCIALTOfMMB7NTllA^NUBB,!^<lbr«/-.  »lbiL,lMl  U  lb*.  *-.  7  lU  .  3/*  ;  TUM  1/-.     C«rf.«. 
f*ld  en  21  Ita,  *Bd  op.  uiy  wban  ts  United  Kln«rtom. 

Sotd  fry  aO  aSBDSilSN  e*>d  JfUSSKBTMBlf  or  from  8oU  w%aktr* :  ^ 

^  WM.  THOMSON   &   SONS,  Ltd.,  CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 
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blooms  in  the  Show  as  winner,  of  the  Amateur 
Champion  Class,  his  exhibit  containing  two 
blooms  which  were  awarded  medals,  namely — 
Geo.  Dickson  and  Gloire  de  Chedane  Guinnoisea. 

As  is  frequently  the  case,  one  Rose  seems  to 
dominate  a  particular  show,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  Ophelia,  which  was  in  beautiful  form 
on  every  side.  Other  sorts  specially  noticeable 
on  this  occasion  were  K.  of  K.,  Golden  Ophelia. 
Elizabeth  CuUen,  Red  Cross,  Lady  Hillingdon. 
Covent  Garden    and   Lady   Pirrie. 

If  any  reader  has  grown  the  polyantha  raml.ler 
Miss  Ada  Francis,  the  writer  would  be  glad  to 
hear  his  opinion  about  it.  As  shown  in  one  of 
the  nursery  stands  the  semi-double,  cream 
flowers  with  lovely  golden  anthers  were  very 
beautiful. 

J.  M.    W. 


BURALLS'    SELF.FASTENING    LABELS    t^a 


all 
Trades 


^BOM  BUR  ALL  BROS. 


^~t^'ute-  CCS  fox  S-ayny^ies 


THE    PATENT-    LABEl-  -FACTORY, 

vyxs  B  e:  c  m  ,  _jCak^».  , j 

Our    Special   Lines 

Pen  Carbon  DUPLICATE  ORDER 

MEMO.   &  POSTCARD    BOOKS 

EVNELOPES— ail  Sizes  and  Styles 

iDIIDAI   I      DDnC       The  Patent  Labei  Factory 
iDUnALL   DnUOii        WiSBECH,     Cambs. 


CATALOCU 


Only,  the  best  blocks  will  give 
the  public  a  correct  idea  of 
yoiir  goods. 

You  may  describe  them  in 
the  most  glowing-  words,  but 
the  public  will" judge  them 
by  the  picture  every  time. 

Get  the  best  Illustration 
Btocks  for  your  Catalogues 
and  Booklets  from 


H  Photoengraving  c?L^ 


50,MID.ABBEY  ST.  DUBLIN. 

P  'phone  ^isa. £^' 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE    DAY 

"IMIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  other  valuable 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syring- 
ing and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  and 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use, 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,    1/-;     pint,    1/9  ;   quart,     3/-;    halt-gallon,     5/-; 

gallon,  8/9  ;   five  gallons,  30/-  ;   ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  So  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  3S  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Powers 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in  Tins,  9d.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper  in  Bulk. 


For  Fumigating  in  Greenhouses. 
"LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No:  62,697 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Cone  oaly  needs 
lighting.and  there  is  no  further  Uouble.    They  are  most  eBicacious. 

For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to   i,oGo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic   feet. 
Price,  1  /3  each. 

For     a    well   secured   house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,  1/9  each. 


No.  I 

No.  2, 
No.  3 


FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This   preparation  i>  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  one  tin 

is  tried  as  a  sample,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tins,  1/6,  3/9  and    7/-  cMh  ;  Kegs,  J  cwt.,  10/-;  i  ewt.,  18/- 
1  cwt.,  34/. 


ELLIOTT'S 
''SUMMER     CLOUD"    SHADING 

Registered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  genuine  original  and  Improved  article) 

For  Greenhouses.     A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass 
In  packets,  1  /6  for  lee  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  ; 

CORRY    6    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparations  Free  ef  Duty,  for  Ajricultural 
and  Horticultural  Purposes. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 
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Dublin   Wholesale    Markets. 

Sui'i'LiKs  ul  I'niit  oi  .sea.sunable  varioty  good,  ami 
{)rice.s  were  rather  eiieouragiug  from  the  grower's 
l)oint  of  view.  Gooseberries  have  been  especially 
])rolitable.  and  it  may  be  interesting  lo  -I'ld  tliat 
ripe  "  Ambers  "  secured  the  higliest  prices — 
(is.  Od.  to  7s.  Gd.  ]>er  12  lb.  basket.  Strawberries 
were  sujjplied  in  large  quantities  and  the  price 
has  been  a  good  deal  lower  than  last  year,  l)ut 
still  profitable.  Black  and  Red  Currants  fetched 
good  prices,  but  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
value  of  Keds  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Uliubarb  is  still  well  supplied  for  the  time  of 
year,  but  the  price  lias  fallen.  For  the  past  two 
years  it  has  met  with  a  big  and  ready  sale,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time  during  that  period,  it  is 
showing  a  real  falling  off  in  demand  and  values. 
Cabbages  are  being  offered  in  fair  quantities; 
the  demand  is  still  brisk.  White  Turnips  have 
become  more  plentiful  than  formerly  and  prices 
are  falling  steadily.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  the  price  of  Potatoes  went  down.  Early 
in  the  month  Epicure  and  other  earlies  fetched 
about  15s.  to  IGs.  per  cwt..  and  fell  to  Us.  and 
l-_>s.  towards  the  end.  British  Queens  were  eagerly 
sought,  and  ran  a  couple  of  shillings  more  per 
rwt.  than   others. 

Flowers,    as   usual.    m*'t    with  a  ready    demand. 
The  principal  sul)jects  arc  Carnation.s— Malmaison 


and     Perpetuals,     Gladioli    Delphiniums,    Canter- 
bury   Bells,  Antirrhinums    and  Koses. 

The   folldwing  is    a  price  list  for    the  month  :  — 
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Vi:oj:t.vhlks. 
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d. 

Cabbages 

per    load 

."iO 

(1 

(;5 

11 

Cauliflowers 

per   doz. 

:; 

II 

G 

0 

Lettuce 

per  doz. 

1) 

i; 

0 

8 

Turnips 

per  Innicli 

(1 

4 

0 

8 

Scallions 

I)er   l)mich 

(t 

4 

0 

8 

Spinach 

l>er   float 

II 

8 

1 

II 

Carrots 

per  doz.    bunches 

1 

;; 

1 

111 

Peas 

per   float 

;; 

0 

(; 

II 

Marrows 

each 

II 

•1 

1 

4 

Parsley 

per    float 

II 

(; 

u 

•1 

Thyme 

per  bunch 

II 

1 

0 

11 

Mint 

per  bunch 

0 

1 

(1 

•  1 

Cucumbers 

per    doz. 

•) 

('. 

III 

II 

Rhubarb 

per  doz.  biniciies 

•> 

1) 

"' 

G 

Potatoes,  1st 

per   cwt. 

11 

(1 

17 

(' 

Potatoes,  2nd 

per   cwt. 

FlUIlT. 

s 

II 

12 

ft 

Gooseberries 

per  bkt.   12  11..     - 

,") 

(1 

( 

G 

Black  Currants 

per   11). 

(1 

<) 

1 

1 

Red  Currants 

per  lb. 

II 

(; 

n 

1(1 

Strawberries 

per  lb. 

1 

2 

1 

10 

Peaches 

per   doz. 

!t 

0 

.■■;o 

0 

Cherries 

per   lb. 

1 

ft 

1 

t 

Grapes  (Black) 

p.M-    lb. 

'■ 

G 

,") 

0 

J>i££Ce^W£ed  SDes€rojrers 


KILLS  ALL  .  .  . 

Weeds,  Mosses,  &c. 

On  Carriage  Drives 
Gravel  Paths  :: 


Double  the  strength  of  most 
Weed  Killers. 


1   gallon    lo  60    gallons  water 


yiomsMi^^^n  J'ti/ '/Joncas^er 


Miscellaneous    Section. 


1ICHARD  C.  McM.  SMYTH,  f.r.bs. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

10UNT  HENRY,  DALKEY,  CO.,  DUBLIN 

A  NTED  situation  on  any  Private  or  Public  Establish- 
ment, or  Park  or  Gardens,  light  Labouring  work 
,  little  experience).  Please  state  duties,  hours,  and 
«s. — "  Beta,"  Irish  Gardening,  53  Upper  Sackville 
'  .  Dublin. 


CELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Post     free     on     application 


WV.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

MERSTHAM,       SURREY 


^a  To  SEED 
"^^  MERCHANTS 


a 


'  TF  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing   which   lends    itself   more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing    illustration    it    is    the 
advertising  of  Seeds- 

The  more  you  iUustratc  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,'  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks   for  this  purpose. 

IRISH  PHOTO - 

50  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 

ilifclV 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  PLANT  ! 
KELWAY"  &  SON,  The  F.oyal  Horticultiivists, 
Langport,  Somerset,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
their  Choice,  Hardy  Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a 
Colour  Border  this  Autumn,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without    any  additional   expense  or  trouble. 

Hend  Measiirrmi'iit.'i  of  your  Bonier. 
Pasonies,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes  and  other  l)eauti- 
ful    flowers    included    in    their    Colour    Schemes, 
which    provide    l>loonis  from   early   Spring  to  late 
Autumn. 

H'/ff^   .voir   to  fie   Ertail   Phmf  ])<'i„ntm<'i,f: 


KING'S    ACRE    STRAWBERRIES. 

Complete  List  of  Best  Varieties,  with  Cultural 

Instructious, post  free. 

Earlv  orders  will  prevent   the  possibility  ot    disappointment. 

Fruit,  Rose,  and  other  Catalogues,  containing 
leiiable  information,  available  as  issued. 

KINCS    ACRE    NURSERIES,    LTD..    Hereford. 


SiiNKKi^^°^POT 

*^  tShe   best;  and  Ghcopesh 


quoUtion  (  csrrUire" 

Koods),  or  ......  .» — - 

SPECIAL  POTS  ot  all  descriptions.       '  Bulb  BowU  and   Frr 
P«ll<  Irom  2d^  each. 

RICHARD   SANKETA  SON,  Z.     . 

Bui  we  II   PoU-cries.    NQrrjNOMAM. 


HEREFORD 

Su|.ply  VEGETABLK  MAM  KE  thai  .suits  alU'la)!'^ 
and  SOILS.  A  customer  used  5(5  lb.  and  won  41 
PRIZES  out  of  41  EXHIBITS.  Trial  Packets,  1/4; 
Bags,  14  lb.,  3  6  ;2Slb.,6/-;  56lb.,12,-;  percwl.  24/-. 
AU  'orders    carriwje    paid.       Manure    LUts    post   free 

FAMOUS     FOB    40     YEARS 


AUTO-SHREDSD'SfH":? 

Leat-iniuing  Maggots.  Mealy  bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  g'ass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  i.ooo  cubic  feet,  Od.; 
No  4  Packet  2,500  cubic  feet,  I  -each; 
for  tender  and  ordinary  plants,  10,000 
cubic  feet.  3».  M.  each.  Obtained  of 
Seedsmen  and  Florists ;  il  unobtainable 
apply  direct —  ^,  ~ 

W.  DARLINQTON  &  SONS, 
Ltd. 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Siindriesmen. 
HACKNEY.  LONDON,  E.  8. 
Trade  Terms  and  CataUgueof  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


"Vour  Poultry   cannot   be  harmed 

iFjyOu  use  •»■»% 

Mr.DougalIs  poisoNousWEcD  RILLER 


I 


SAFE  &  EFFECTIVE 
^^^  From  Nurserymen.  Seedsmen  &  Ironmongers. 

M*nf^.,.Ails  ^ 


H'Douqill 

.         NOK 
'T'lSONOO' 


M^DOUGALL  BROS,  LTD 
^^^^-^^     66  68,  PORT  ST,  MANCHESTER 


,h,iihi<i^^ 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 

LIST  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  LEAFLETS. 
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Name 
The  Warble  Fl) 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Feeding  Stuffs 
Foolrot  in  Sheep. 
The  Sale  of  Flax. 
Celery  Leat-Spot  Disease  or  Blight 
Charlock  (or  Prethaug^h)  Spraying 
Fluke  in  Sheep. 
Timothy  MeadoMrt. 
The  Turnip  Fly. 
Wireworms. 

Prevention  of  White  Scaur  in  Calve§. 
Liquid  Manure. 
Contagious  Abortion  in  Cattle. 
Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 
Milk  Records. 
Sheep  Scab. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Manures. 
Swine  Fever. 
Early  Potato  Growing. 
Calf  Itearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry— C»ape». 
Basic  Slag. 
Dishorning  Calves. 

Caie  and  Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls. 
Fowl  Cholera. 
Winter  FHttening  of  Cattle. 
Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Pit;''. 
Blackleg,  Black  Quarter,  01  UlueQuarle. 
Flax  Seed. 
Poultry     I'arasites — Fleas.    Mites,   and 

Lice. 
Winter  Fgg  Production. 
Hearing  and   Fattening  of  Turkeys. 
Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultry. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
Tiie  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Kxperimenfi — Barley.  I 

,,  , ,  Meadow  Hay. 

,,  ,,  Potatoes. 

,,  ,  Mangolds. 

Oats. 

,,  ,,  Turnips, 

I'eiuianent  Pa.sUire  Grasses. 
The  Rearingand  Managetneni  of  Clilt:ke(is 
"  Musk"  or  "  Hoose"  in   Calves 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite 
Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable  Poultry  Houses. 
The  Leather-Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing-  Experiments. 
The  Construction  of  a  Cowhouhc 
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SPECIAL    LKAFLI 

Catch  Crops — Sprinjj  Foecliiisj  for  Storl 

.Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Egg.s  and  Poultry. 

Oil/  of  Print. 

Sowing  of  Spring  Wheal  and  Oat.s 

Winter  IManuring — Grass  Lands. 

Out  of  Prill/. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

'h,/  0/  P)  in/. 

Pi<r  Fvoclinsr — Xeeil  lor  Kt-oiiomy- 

Poultry   Fcodiiig— The  Xei-d  for  Ei'on- 

DitfijiiiL;  and  .Storing  Potatoes. 

Sulphfite  of  Ammonia.  -^ 

Coinpulsoi-y  Savins;-  ofFlnx  Seocl. 
Copies  of   the    above    Leaflets   can   be   obtained,    K 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of 'Agriculture 
Upper  Meirion  Street,  Dublin        Letters  of  Application 
envelopes  should  be  marked  "  Pvihlications," 


ork.| 

'5     i 

16     1 

'/      i 

'9 

20 

21 

22 

omv 

-?> 

on- 

24     ' 

Nam« 

Calf  Meals. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  ilio  '"^t'ol  Crop 

Marketing  of  Frun. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potati-rs. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seed-». 

Oil/  oj  Print. 

Field  ExperiniPMis^Wlu-at. 

The  Managemein  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"  KcdwHiei  "  or  '"Blood  Murrain"  "' 
Cattle. 

V'arielie.s  of  Fruit  Mintahle  for  cultiva- 
tion IM  Ireland. 

Forestry  :  The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

Foiestry  :  The  Proper  Methoil  of  Plant 
ing  Foiest  Trees. 

Forestry  :   Trees  for  Pole.s  and  Timber. 

I'oiestry  :  Ti  ees  toi'  Sheilei-  and  Orna 
nient. 

The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  C'aiUe. 

Forestry  :  Planting,  Mannj;euicnt,  and 
Preservation  of  Shelter-Belt  and 
Heiigerow  Timber. 

Foiestry  :  The  MaiiHgenient  of  Planta- 
tions. 

On/  of  Print. 

riic  Planting  and  MHiiagemi-nt  i>l 
Heilges. 

Some  Common  I'aiasiies  of  the  Slicep 

Barley  Sowing. 

Anieiican  Gooseberry  Mildew. 

Scour  and  Wasting  in  V»)uiig  Calilo 

Home  liuttcrmaking. 

Tlie  Cultivation  of  Small   Fruit.> 

Catch  Crops, 

Potato  Culture  on  Small  l''armb. 

Cidtivation  of  Maiti  Crop  Potatoes. 

Cultivatioti  of  Osiers. 

Ensilage. 

Some  Injurious  Oi  chard  lnsec■t^ 

Dirty  Milk. 

Barley  Thirshing. 

The  Home  Bottling  of  Fiuit. 

The  Construction  of  Piggeries. 

The  Advantages  of  Fatly   Plouglnnj; 
Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 
Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 
Marketing  of  Wild  Fruits. 

Ont  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  #f- Butter,  Bacon  and  Kk;n>.. 

Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry. 

Seaweed  as  Mamire. 

•:ts. 

Purchase  of  Basic  Slag. 
Prices  of  .Superphosphate. 

,,         Compoumi  Fertilisers. 
Treatment    of   Allotments    for   Growing 

of  \'egetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  Rivers  by  Flax 
Farmers  and  Income  T;ix.  [\A'atcr. 

Pig  Kei-ping 

l^ilm  Xut  Cake  and   .^le.■ll. 
The    Conversion    of    Ciiass    Lands    into 

Tillage. 
Threshing  and   Slorin.n  ^^'i  Cuain- 

REE    OF   CHARGE   and   post   free,   en 
and  Technical    Instruction  for  Ireland 
so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped,  and 


For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 

-  for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con- 
fidence  that  this  century'old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  —  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  —  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices. 


Enquiries  invited  jor  Vinertes,  Peach  Houses,  Garden  l7  07i'A<orlc,  Carnation  Houses,  Garden  Ftames,  Verandahs, 
Shelters,  Heating  Systems,   Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable    Wood  Bu?7din^s  of  nil  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.       Designs  and   estimates   submitted  free. 


Telephone 
S^i    Xorivich 


Telegrams 
■BOULTON 
NOR  WICH 


ESTABLISHED  1832.    TELEPHONE  3351  (Private  Branch  Exc[iar\ge).    TELEGRAMS  -"  BROOKS,"  DUBLIN 


HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  &c. 


GLASS     .     . 
PAINT      .     . 

"  DEAUTITE  " 
BOILERS      . 


Cut  to  dimensions,  packed  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 
way station.    Also  stocked  in  the  regular  box  sizes. 

"  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes 

"VALENTINE  "  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 
galvanized  iron. 

"  PET  REX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 

Plastic  Repair  Compound  for  repairing  leaky  roofs  and 
cracked  glass,  also  for  General  Repair  Work. 

and  heating  plants,  newest  Types.    Please  ask  for  lists. 


GREENHOUSES    And  garden  frames. 

Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


BROOKS 


THOMAS  &  CO. 

LTD. 


BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS,  Sackvillc  Placc, 


Dublin 


ii! 


l\  Appointment  to        ^^i^^^^      His  Majesty  the   King. 


MACKENZIE 


UR,  Ltd. 


HOTHOUSE      BUILDERS 

HEATING.  VENTILATING  AND   ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 


EDINBURGH 


(    Registered   Office    and    Works      BALCARRES     STREET 


,         and    Edinburgh    Foundry,         SLATEFORD      ROAD. 
LONDON—      Camden  Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW"  121    St.    Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co 

SPECIALISTS    IN    THE    MANUFACTURE    OF  111111     I  11  ATA  il 

Horticultural  Buildings  &:  Heating  Apparatus  [jAnLlnuluN 


w..,. 


Makers  of  Glass 

Structures  and  Estate 

Buildings  of  every 

description. 


Heating  &  Ventilating 
Engineers 

Heating  to    Dwelling 

Houses  and  Mansions 

a  Speciality. 


PLANS   AND    ESTIMATES 
FREE 


tKP.CTI.I)  AT  I, arm;,   to.   ANTKIM,       (Note  tlic  Wood  l.atli  lilind.s  on  Hoof). 


LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I.) 


=D= 


^^ 


"HAWLMARK"  SWEET   PEAS 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS 

DAILY  MAIL,  July  lOth,  1919  (National  Sweet  Pea  Show) 

'*  No  one  ever  anywhere  has  had  his  eyes,  and  hideed  nose,  quite  so  overwhehned  as  when  he  stood 
in  front  of  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons'  exhibit  of  loo  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  a  g-ood  number  quite 
new  in  character  as  well  as  in  name.  The  Sweet  Pea  of  the  year,  if  not  of  all  previous  years  to  boot, 
is  '  Hawimark  Pink.'    Five  blooms  to  a  stalk  are  common,  and  I  found  one  stalk  with  seven." 


GARDENING   ILLUSTRATED,  July  12th,  1919 

Show). 


(National  Sv^eet  Pea  Society's 


''The  wealth  of  Sweet  Peas  shown,  however,  came  from  the  trade,  at  the  head  of  which  we 
place  Messrs.  Alex,  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  who  showed  their  '  Hawimark  '  Strain  in  prime 
condition,  gaining  the  only  large  Gold  Medal  awarded  on  the  occasion.  Outstanding  varieties 
even  in  this  highly  meritorious  exhibit  were  '  Hawimark  Pink  '  v\hicli  one  might  be  excused 
saying  must  have  reached  the  topmost  rung  in  the  pink  ladder,  so  very  fine  is  it.  Indeed 
It  Is  UNIQUE,  almost  epoch-making." 

THE  GARDEN,  May  31st,  1919  (New  and  Rare  Plants  at  Chelsea  Show). 

"  Sweet  Pea  '  Hawimark  Pink.'  We  think  this  one  of  the  finest  Sweet  Peas  we  have  seen.  It  is  both 
large  and  handsome  and  beautifully  coloured.  The  standards  are  of  clear  salmon  pink,  the 
wings  almost  rose  pink.  It  is  lovely  in  the  extreme.  Sweet  Pea  'Brocade.'  The  dominating 
colour  is  rose,  the  standard  of  a  paler  hue'on  the  under  sides.  Both  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  and  both  received  Awards  of  Merit." 

"  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  have  three  of  their  '  Hawimark  '  novelties  admirably 
grown  and  convincingly  staged.  Dozens  of  vases  oFeach  are  on  view,  so  that  no  sorting  out 
is  needed,  and  growing  plants  in  boxes  which  afford  a  good  idea  of  habit  and  flowering. 
The  varieties  are  Brocade,  Hawimark  Pink  (shades  of  salmon  and  deep  pink),  and  Daisybud  (a 
lovely  thing  in  flesh  and  apple-blossom  tints  throughout).  Our  readers  have  got  their  choice, 
though  we  plump  for  No.  2  ;    it  is  really  superb.     Gold  Medal." 

Prices — Hawimark  Pink,  12  seeds,  1/6 ;  Brocade,  12  seeds,  1/-;  Daisy  Bud,  12  seeds,  1/- 


Fof  full  description  and  further  press  and  other  opinions  ask  for  special  leaflet 

ALEX.    DICKSON    ®    SONS,    Limited 

"'iHr^^rymon"""    HAWLMARK,    61    DAWSON   STREET,  DUBLIN 

ai  —  am 


ri 


IRISH  GARDENING. 


Catalogues. 


Messrs.  Edmondson,  of  Dame  Street,  Dublin,  have 
issued  their  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Flower  Eoots. 
We  note  that  all  the  most  popular  kinds  are  again 
offered,  including  Hyacinths,  which  have  been 
missed  for  some  years. 

An  excellent  list  of  Sweet  Peas  is  also  offered, 
and  those  who  would  have  sturdy  plants  for  putting 
out  in  April  should  order  the  seed  now  and  sow  in 
pots  in  a  cold  frame,  giving  plenty  of  air  at  all 
times  unless  in  the  case  of  prolonged  hard  frost. 


Trials  at  Wisley,  1919. 

SUMMER  RASPBERRIES. 

Thr  following  awards  have  been  made  to  Summer 
Raspberries  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  after  trial  at  Wisley  : — 

Au-(ud  of  Merit.— ^o.  29.  Golden  Hornet,  sent  by 
Mr.  G.  Trinder.  Fleet,  Hants.  No.  12,  Park  Lane, 
sent  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Cousens,  Swanwick,  near  South- 
ampton. JliuJily  Commended. — No.  2,  Brown's  Ex- 
celsior (for  flavour),  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Brown,  Thorn- 
gumbald,  Hull.  Commended. — Nos.  9  and  10. 
Hornet,  sent  by  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  and  Mr. 
Cousens.  No.  41.  Llovd  George,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Kettle,  Corfe  Mullen,  Dorset.  Nos.  13  and  14,  Pro- 
fusion, sent  by  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  and 
Mr.  Cousens.  Nos.  16  and  17,  Pyne's  Royal,  sent 
by  Mr.  Cousens  and  Mr.  Allgrove,  Slough.  No.  36. 
Laxton's  Prolific,  sent  by  Messrs.  Laxton,  Bedford. 


PARSLEY. 

Thk  following  awards  have  been  made  to  varieties 
of  Parsley  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  after  trial  at  Wisley  :  — 

First  Chm.'i  Ceitlfictde. — No.  27,  Perennial  Moss. 
Curled,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson. 
Avtird  of  Merit. — No.    43.    Moss,    Curled,    sent    by 


Messrs.  Nutting.  No.  35,  Perfection  Moss,  Curled, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Barr.  No.  36,  Imperial,  Curled,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Barr.  Highly  Commended. — No.  5, 
Fern  leaved,  extra  curled,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins 
and  Simpson.  No.  7,  Fern  leaved,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Barr. 


DWARF    BEANS. 

Thk  following  awards  have  been  made  to  Dwarf 
Beans  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
.-^oc-ioty  after  trial  at  Wisley  :  — 

Awdid  (if  Merit. — 13,  14,  Sunrise,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Barr;  22  to  27,  Masterpiece,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Simpson, 
Sydenham,  Sutton,  Watkins  &  Simpson;  45,  Re- 
selectcd  Longsword,  sent  by  Messrs.  Carter;  46,  47, 
Reliance,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Barr;  48,  Fill- 
basket,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr;  (Nos.  45,  46,  47,  and  48 
are  not  considered  sufficiently  distinct  from  Master- 
l)iece);  41.  Bounteous,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  & 
Simpson;  43,  44,  Perpetual,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Carter;  (the  Committee  regard  Nos.  41,  43,  and  44 
as  identical);  66,  The  Shah,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr; 
G8,  69.  252.  Sujierlative,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  Barr 
and  Nutting;  70,  71,  Magpie,  sent  by  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Barr;  75,  Metis,  sent  by  R.  H.  S.,  Wisley;  76, 
Black  Prince,  sent  bv  Messrs.  Barr;  (the  Committee 
regard  Nos.  68,  69,  70,  71,  75,  76,  252  as  identical); 
73.  Prodigious,  sent  by  Messrs.  Carter;  74,  Feltham 
Prolific,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson;  (the 
Conuuittee  regard  Nos.  73  and  74  as  identical) ;  88, 
White  Haricot,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton;  89,  White 
Leviathan,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson; 
96,  Dunkin's  Dwarf,  sent  by  Mr.  Dunkin;  (the  Com- 
mittee regard  Nos.  88,  89,  and  96  as  identical) ;  125, 
Evergreen,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton;  143,  251, 
Earliest  of  All,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson 
and  Nutting;  145.  Fifty  Days,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Carter;  149.  Early  Mohawk,  sent  by  Messrs.  Morse; 
175,  Satisfaction,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton;  176,  Early 
Wonder,  sent  by  Messrs.  Carter;  186,  Improved 
White  Wax,  sent  by  Messrs.  Carter.  Hiyhly  Com- 
mended.— .35.  Bountiful,  sent  l)y  Messrs.  Webb;  36, 
The  Sorsby,  sent  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait; 
37,    Har.    naiii    Gloire    do    Saint    Andre,    sent    by 


J 


Make  the  most  of  your  Garden   in    1919 

BY   USING 


Our  Vina, 

ana  Veget- 

aMo  Han  ur«,  al««  Special 

T(>o-ilr«MlfiK     Manura  are   crer 

u>c»«a»iog  in  pwbBc  £»Tour     they  embody  the 

practical  experience  of  m«ny  ye«r»  in  all  branches 

lA  HofUCuilute   fjro^MCian  vijoroui,  healthy  and  fruitful  growth 

wmo  lor  Mtr  boaklat  MateteMv  uMful  blnta  on  CardMtnff  Mattert. 
rtmrn,  rukin  astd  tboktabu  i«Ajfu»*.-iii  i**.,  »•.  »4i»«.  u^,  «iw..  *-.  i*iu.,*k 

■riCLi.L  TOFOMMaUiau  JtAJUK* -»•  U-. .  »U-.  «  ttia^  11>».  U  «».«»•.  7  U«  .  Mi  Tim  I/-.     aw«*««» 
ftM  •&  il  ika.  ••d  mf.  tjtfwhmn  ta  UaalUd  rin«r1iM 

S«4dbymU  atUVSMKii  and  SVBStBTMXJI  tr  fnm  8oU  mak^i : 

WM.  THOMSON   &   SONS,  Ltd.,   CLOVENFORDS,  N.B. 


IRISH  GARDENING. 


vn 


Messrs.  Cooper  Taber;  38,  Guernsey  Wizard,  sent 
by  Mr.  Warry;  39,  Nain  de  Perreux,  sent  by  the 
R.  H.  S.,  Wislev;  40,  Excelsior,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Barr;  (the  Committee  regard  Nos.  35,  36,  37,  38,  39, 
and  40  as  nearly  allied,  but  not  quite  identical) ;  50, 
I'rolific  Negro,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton:  54.  Black 
Hermitage,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr;  151.  Suisse  gris, 
sent  by  R.  H.  S.,  Wisley;  158,  159.  161,  Canadian 
Wonder,  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  Carter  &  Dobbie. 


PROTECT 


YOUR 


CROPS 


*i 


ABOL 


55 


NON-POISONOUS 


INSECTICIDE 

is  the  most  effective  and  economical  remedy  against  attacks 
of  all  insect  pests  and  diseases  in  your  garden  or  allotment. 
IT  IS  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  and  yen 
should  get  a  tin  TO-DAY.  ONE  GALLON  WILL  MAKE 
lOO  GALLONS  OF  WASH.  Tins1/3  2/-  3/-  5/  .    Gal. 8/9 


ii 


ABOL 


?9 


WEED 
KILLER 


Most    effective    for    Weeds    on     Paths,     Drives,    &c. 
(POWDER):    Tin  to  make  ."iO  Gallons,  6/6. 

"STICTITE"       BANDING     COMPOUND 

(For   Fruii    Trees) 

Why  not  try  it  7      You  will  bo  well  repaid 

Alb   1/6  ;  lib.  2/9  ;  2lb.  2/6  per  lb.      Cwt.  lots  at  1/10  per  lb. 

We  also  supply  Greaseproof  paper 

Of     Seedsmen,  lronmons:ers,    &c.     If   you   have   any 
difficulty,    write  us 


E.    A.    WHITE,    Limited 

Beitring,    57  Paddock  AVood,  Kent 


BURALLS'    SELF-FASTENING    LABELS    \r,^l 


THE    P.ATEIMT    UABEI-  'FACTORV, 

Vs/JJB  S  .H:  C  H,   ._Ca]s^b». 
Our    Special   Lines 

Pen  Carbon  DUPLICATE  ORDER 
MEMO.  &  POSTCARD  BOOKS 
ENVELOPES— all  Sizes  and  Styles      I 

BURALL  BROS.,  """^^iil-i^r^i'^^^ir^ ' 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 


THE  CHEAPEST 


NSECTICIDE   OF  THE    DAY 

NIQUAS'' 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  otker  valuable 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syrine- 
ine  and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  and 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use 

It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,    1/-;     pint,    1/9;    quart,    3/-;    halt-gallon,     5/-; 

gallon,  8/9  ;   five  gallons,  30/-  ;   ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  8o  gallons  of  water. 


STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  36  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Powers 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in  Tins,  9d.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.    Cheaper  In  Bulk. 

For  Futnlgfating  in  Greenhouses. 

"LETHORION  •• 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No:  62,697 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Gone  only  naeds 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  most  efficacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to   i,ooo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

No.  2.   For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic   feet. 
Price,  1  /3  each. 

No.  3.    For    a   well   secured  house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,  1/9  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This   preparation  i»  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  one  tin 

if  tried  as  a  aainple,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.    Sales  arc 

largely  increasing. 

Tins.  1/6,  3/0  and    7/>  emtk  ;  Kegs,  i  cwt.,  10/-;  i  cwt.,  18/- 
I  cwt..  34/- 

ELLIOTT'S 

"SUMMER    CLOUD"    SHADING 

Registered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  genuine  original  and  improved  article) 

For  Greenhouses.    A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass. 
'      In  packets,  1  /6  for  lea  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 

Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    6    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  PreparatiOBS  Free  ef  Duty,  for  AgricHltml 
and  Horticultural  PnrpoMs. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 


vin 


IRISH    GARDENING 


Dublin    Wholesale    Markets. 

Vkgetablks  have  been  rather  scarce  during  the 
month,  and  are  becoming  still  more  so.  Peas  and 
Beans  are  showing  the  results  of  the  dry  weather, 
and,  in  fact,  so  are  all  vegetables,  more  especially 
Cabbages  and  Lettuce.  The  quality  of  the  latter  is 
so  poor  that  there  is  little  demand  for  it.  Cabbages 
are  becoming  scarce  and  dear,  as  might  be  e.\- 
pected.  and  if  the  dry  weather  continues  it  may 
reach  an  unusually  high  price.  The  supply  of  Onions 
is  good,  and  prices  Jess  than  half  the  figure  they 
reached  this  time  last  year. 

Home-grown  Apples  are  becoming  plentiful,  and 
are  in  good  demand— good  quality  scoring  high 
above  the  poorly-grown  class.  Pears  are  being 
offered  in  liberal  quantities— mostly  Jargonelle— 
and  the  price  is  not  so  high- as  to  encourage  their 
cultivation.  Peaches  are  well  supplied,  but  their 
price  has  gone  very  low;  not  half  last  year's  figure. 
Grapes  are  poor  in  quality  on  the  whole;  they  have 
dropped  a  little  in  price. 

Flowers  are  somewhat  scarce.  The  principal 
features  in  this  section  are  Carnations,  Asters,  Gyp- 
sophylla  and  Sweet  Petis. 

Ferns.— Maidenhair  and  Mayjors  and  Aralias  arc- 
eagerly  bought  up.  Lavender  may  also  be  included 
in  this  section  as  a  dear  commodity. 

The  following  is  a  price  list  for  the  month  :  — 

From     To 
Vegetablks.  p. 

Cabbages  per  load  -    40 

Cauliflowers  per  doz.  -      2 

Onions  (dried)       per  float  -      2 

Onions  (green)      per  bundle  -      0 

Scallions  per  bunch  -      C 


Turnips 

Beet 

liettuce 

Broad  Beans 

French  Beans 

Carrots 

Parsnips 

Parsley 

Sage 


s.  d. 

90  :o 

4    0 

2  U 
1  2 
U  10 


Vegetables — Con. 
per  bunch 
per  doz. 
per  tray 
per  float 
per  tray 
per  doz  bunches 
per  doz.  bunches 
per  float 
per  bunch 


Fruit. 
Apples  (^cooking)  per  tray 
Apples    (Select 

Beauty  of  Bath)  per  half  l)U!^hel 
Apples    (Irish 


Peach) 
Peaches 
Tomatoes 
Cucumbers 
Plum.>< 


per  half  liushel 
per  doz. 
per  lb. 
per  doz. 
per  float 

Flowkrs. 
per  bunch 
per  doz.  bunches 
per  V)vmch 
per  doz.  Itunches 


Carnations 
Asters 
Lavender 
Sweet  Peas 
Maidenhair  (in 

thumb  pots)    per  doz. 
Maidenhair  (in 

5-in.  pots)        per  doz. 
Mayjors  (in  5-in. 

pots)  per  doz. 

Aralias  (in  5-in. 

l)ots)  per  doz. 


From 
8.  d. 
0    (I 


0    7 
0    8 


10    0 

8  0 

o  ,0 

0  10 

2  6 

10  0 

0  9 

1  6 
0  2 
o  0 

4  0 

IC  0 

15  0 

■     12    0 


jQi€£Ce^W^ed  3)es€royers 


KILLS  ALL  . 


^  Weeds,  Mosses,  &c.  i 


On  Carriage  Drives 
Gravel   Paths  :: 


Double  the  strength  oi  most 
Weed  Killers. 


1    gallon    to  60    gallons  water 


!MormSii^fei%^^^        'j)oncas^er 


Miscellaneous    Section. 


RICHARD  C.  McM,  SMYTH,  f.r.h  s, 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  A  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,   DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 

AA/^ANTED  situation  on  any  Private  or  Public  Establish- 
ment, or  Park  or  Gardens,  light  Labouring  work 
(some  little  experience).  Please  state  duties,  hours,  and 
wages. — "  Beta,"  Irish  Gardening,  53  Upper  Sackville 
Street,  Dublin. 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Post     free     on     (ipplicaiion 


W.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

MERSTHAM,       SURREY 


PHONE; 
DUBLIN 
^132. 


>^^^  To  SEED 


TF  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing v^rhich  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing  illustration  it  is  the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

The  more  you  illiis/nitf  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks    for   this   purpose. 

IRia>H  PHOTO- 

50  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 


NOW  IS   THE  TIME  TO    PLANT! 

KELWAY  h  SON,  The  Royal  Horticulturists, 
Langport.  Somerset,  are  now  booking  order.s  for 
their  Choice,  Hardy  Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a 
Colour  Border  this  Autmnn,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years 
without    any  additional   expense   or  trouble. 

/S'PMf/  Measurements  of  your  Border. 
Pseonies,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes  and  other  beauti- 
ful   flowers    included    in    their     Colour    Schemes, 
wliich    provide    blooms  from   early   Spring  to  late 
Autumn. 
Write  XOW   to  the   Betail  Plant  Department. 


KING'S    ACRE    STRAWBERRIES. 

Complete  List  of  Best  Varieties,  with  Cultural 
Instructions ,  jjost  free. 

Early  orders  will  prevent   the  possibility  ot   di.sappoiutment. 

Fruit,  Rose,  and  other  Catalogues,  containing 

reliable  information,  available  as  issued. 

KING'S    ACRE    NURSERIES,    LTD.,    Hereford. 


"^  "Ghe  BEST  and  CheapcsK 

state  qu«ntlty  o'       ■      -^        ....  , .... 

guotation  ("catTlaye/'-fpptentiy' 

KOods),'dr-iwrite.(oC"l--wy  »-.^.,  ..--. 
SPECIAL  POTS  of  all  destripVions  ;       Bulb  Bowls  and   Ftrn 

R/CHARD   SANJ<£y^  A  SON,  LT9, 
Bulwel  I   ^^iit\e^JmOT1UNGHAM. 


HEREFORD 

Supply  VECiKTABLE  MAXlJiK  Uial  suits  all  ClilH'S 
and  SOILS.  A  customer  iiseil  .5t)  Hi.  aud  won  41 
I'KIZKS  out  of  41  EXHIBITS,  'trial  rackets.  1/4; 
Bags,  Ulb.,  3,6  ;  28  Hi.,  6/-:  56  lb. ,12/-;  percwt.  24/-. 
All    Orden    oarrinie    paid.       Manure    Lists    post    h'-/' 

FAMOUS      FOR    40      YEARS 


ffil«»W 


AUIO-SHREDS^S^A"!.;; 

Lenf-miiiing  Maggots,  Mealy  Hug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  i,ooo  cubic  feet,  6d.; 
No.  4  Packet  2,500  cubic  feet,  I/- each; 
for  tender  and  ordinary  plants,  10,000 
cubic  feet,  3S.  M.  each.  Obtained  of 
Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  it  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

W.  DARLINQTON  &  SONS, 

Ltd. 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON,  E.  8. 
Trade  Terms  and  CataUgue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  business  card 


^Vour   Poultry^  cannot   be  harmed 

irjyou  use 

MC1Y%  il^         MOM 

nUOUCiailS  POSSONOUL  ^ 


EED  KILLER 


SAFE  &  EFFECTIVE. 
^^i-lJ^  From  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  &  Ironm 

►...^^u.  M9DOUGALL  BROS,  LTD. 
~tfo      66-68,  PORT  ST,  MANCHESTER. 

i|f--fr  -^1^  1   ''-i'.t-''--"'^-"'"'''''"-^''""''''"''"""- '■■'■■^<^ 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 

LIST  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  LEAFLETS. 


•3 
'4 
•S 
i6 

'7 
iS 


»3 

»S 
i6 

»7 
i8 

«9 

30 

3> 
i* 
33 

34 
3S 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4« 
4* 
»3 
44 

\i 

47 
4« 
49 
5<» 
$• 
S« 
53 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 

12 
"3 
•4 


Nam* 
The  Warble  Fl> 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Feeding- Stuff's 
Footrot  in  Sheep. 
The  Sale  of  Flax. 
Celery  Leat-Spot  Disease  or  Hiight 
Charlock  (or  Preshaujih)  Sprayinjj 
Fluke  ici  Sheep. 
Timothy  Meadows. 
The  1  iiriiip  Fly. 
Wireworms. 

Prevention  of  While  Scour  in  Calves. 
Liquiil  .Manure. 
CoiitHgious  Aboi  tioi)  in  Cattle. 
I'reveiition  of  Potato  Kli^ht. 
Milk  Recoid.s, 
Sheep  .Scah. 

The  I'se  and  Purchase  of  Manures 
Swine  I'^ever. 
Farly  Potato  Growing. 
Calf  bearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry  —Gapes 
Hasic  Slag. 
Dishorning  Calves. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls. 
Fowl  Choleia. 
Winter  I-'atteniiig  of  Cattle. 
Hreeiling  and  Feeding  of  Pigs. 
Hlackleg,  Ulack  Quarter,  or  iJhieQuartei 
Flax  Seed. 

Poultry     Parasites — Fleas     Miles,   and 

Lice. 
Winter  i'^gg  Production. 
I^eaiing  anil   Fattening  of  Turkeys. 
I'rolilahie  Hieeds  of  Poultry. 
The  Revival  of 'Pillage. 
The  l.iming  of  Land. 

Fielil  ItxperimenlH  — Bai  ley. 

,,  , ,  Meuilow  Hajr. 

,,  ,,  I^olatoes. 

,,  ,,  Mangolds. 

,,  ,,  Oats. 

,,  ,,  Turnips. 

Permanent  Pasiine  Grasses. 

The  Ueai  ing  and  Manageuieiu  otC'hickens 

"Husk"   or"Hoos«"in   Cab  e"! 

Ringworm  on  Cattle. 

Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite 

Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 

Poultry  Fattening. 

Portable  Poultry  Mouses. 

The  LeaUier-Jacket  Grub. 

Flax  Growing  Experiment.s. 

The  Constrnctioti  of  a  Cowhoune 


54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


61 
62 
63 

64 

65 
66 

67 
68 

69 

70 


7* 
73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 

79 

80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

87 
CiS 
89 
90 
9' 
9» 
93 
94 
95 
96 

97 
98 

99 


Name 

Calf  Meals. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Koot  Crop 

Marketinj;  of  Fruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

On/  0/  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wlu-ai. 

The  Management  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"Redwater"    or    "Blood     Murrain"    in 

Cattle. 
\'arielies   of   Fruit   suitable    for    cultiva 

tion  in  Ireland. 
Forestry  :   The  Planling  of  Waste  Lands 
Forestry:   The  Proper  Method  of  Plant 

ing  Foiest  Trees. 
Forestry  :   Trees  foi-  Poles  and  Timber. 
Foiestiy  :  Tiees   tor   Shelter    and    Orna 

ment. 

The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. 

Foiestry  :    Planting,    Management,    and 

I'reservalion       of      Sheller-Helt       and 

Hedgerow  Timber. 

Foiestry  :   The   Maniigen\ent   of   Planta 

lions. 
Out  of  Print. 
The       Planling      and      Managenienl      o( 

Hedges. 
Some  Common  Paiasiles  of  the  Shrrp 
Barley  Sowing. 

American  Gooseberry  ALildew. 
Scour  and  Wasting  in  Voiuig  Cattle 
Home  Bulterniaking. 
The  Cultivation  of  Small   Kiuits 
Catch  Crops. 

Potato  Culture  on  Small  Faiiiis. 
Cultivation  of  Main  Ciop  Polai«i«s 
Cullivalion  of  Osiers. 

Ensilage. 

Some  Injurious  Orchard  Insects 

Dirty  Milk. 
'    iiarley  'I'hresliing. 

The  Home  Bottling  of  l-'iuit. 

The  Construction  of  Piggei  ies. 

The  Advantages  of  Early    Ploughing. 

Black  Scab  in  I'otatoes. 

Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 

Marketing  of  Wild  Fruits, 

Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  or  Butter,  Bacon  and  E^g». 

Packing  Eggs  for  Hatchin};. 

W'eeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  I'oultry, 

Seaweed  as  Maiuue. 


SPECIAL   LEAFLETS. 


Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Slock. 

Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poultry. 

Out  of  Print. 

Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  ami  O.its. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lantls. 

Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Posts. 

O-ut  0/  r>  int. 

Pig  F-ccding — N'eetl  for  Economy,    [omy 

Poultry  Feeding — The  Need  for  Econ- 

Digging  and  Storing  Potatoes. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


iS 


'9 
20 


2o 

24 


Purchase  of  Hasic  .Slag. 
Prices  of  Superphosphate. 

,,         Compound  Fertilisers. 
Treatment   of   Allotments    for  Growing 

of  \'egetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon 
Prevention  of  Pollution  of  Rivers  by  Flax 
Farmers  ami  Income  Tax.  [Water. 

Pig  Keeping 

Palm  Nut  Cake  and   .Meal. 
The    Conversion    o'i   Grass    Laiuls    into 

Tillage. 
Threshing  anil  Storing  of  Grain. 


Compulsory  Saving  of  Flax  Seeil. 

Copios  of  the    above    Leaflets   can  be  obtained,    FREE   OF  CIMRGE   and  post   free,  en 

application  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical   Instruction  ^or   Ireland, 

Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin        Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not  be  siampcd,  and 

envelopes  should  be  marked  "Publications," 


For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 

for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind^  you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con' 
fidence  that  this  century-old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  Excellent  Design  -  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  -  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices. 


Enquiries  invited  for  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Garden  /to/nvori-,  Carnation  Houses,  Garden  Fianies,  Verandahs, 
Shelters,  Heatint^  Systems,   Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable    Wood  Buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.      Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 


Tele/fhone 
■\^i    .\'or7i'ieh 


Telegrams 
BOULTOX 
NOR  WICH 


ESTABLISHED  1832.    TELEPHONE  3351  (Private  Branch  Exchange).    TELEGRAMS— "  BROOKS,"  DUBLIN 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  &c. 


Cut  to  dimensions,  packed  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 
way station.    Also  stocked  in  the  regular  box  sizes. 

"  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes 

"VALENTINE  "  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 

galvanized  iron. 
"  PETREX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 
Plastic  Repair  Compound  for  repairing  leaky  roofs  and 

cracked  glass,  also  for  General  Repair  Work. 

and  heating  plants,  newest  Types,    Please  ask  for  lists. 

GREENHOUSES    And  garden  frames. 

Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


GLASS     .     . 
PAINT      .     . 

"  DEAUTITE  " 
BOILERS      . 


BROOKS 


THOMAS  &  CO. 

LTD. 
BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS,    Sackvillc  PldCC, 


Dublin 


Bv  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


MACKENZIE  &  MONGUR,  Ltd. 

HOTHOUSE      BUILDERS 

HEATING.  VENTILATING  AND   ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 


;-s*«i.eWi;B-* 


F  n  I  N  R  IJ  R  r>  M     ^  Registered  Office   and   Works     BALCARRES     STREET 
K  L/  I  1^  D  WP  n  VI  n     ^         and    Edinburgh    Foundry,         SLATEFORD      ROAD. 
LONDON—      Camden  Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW  -121    St.    Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  jiC(^ 


SPECIALISTS    IN    THE    MANUFACTURE    OF 

Horticultural  Buildings  &  Heating  Apparatus 


OARLINBTO 


Makers  of  Glass 

Structures  and  Esta 

Buildings  of  every 

description. 


Heating  &' Ventilatin 
Engineers 

Heating  to    Dwellin 

Houses  and  Mansion 

a  Speciality. 


ERECTHl.  AT  I.ARNH,  CO.  AMKIM.      (Note  the  Wood  l.a.l,  Ulinds 


PLANS   AND    ESTIMATES 
fdEE 


on  Uiioi), 


LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I. 
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Correspondence. 


TO    THK     KUITOK     HUSH     GAKDKNING. 

SiK,— 1  have  read  with  very  great  interest  the 
vahialile  paper  on  the  foliage  of  shrnl)S  and  trees 
in  your  hist  issue  by  my  friend.  Sir  John  Ross.  T 
r.M'i  sure  tliat  he  wi'U  forgive  uie  if  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  lie  has  been  betrayed  certainly  into 
one,  and  almost  certainly  into  two,  errors.  He 
treats  Berheiis  BedJii  as  a  synonym  of  B.  japnnua . 
whereas,  if  not  a  separate  species  as  it  used  to  be 
regarded,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  striking  variety  which 
can  easily  be  distinguished  ])V  the  delicious  lily 
of  the  valley  like  perfume  of  its  lemon-coloured 
flower  racemes,  whereas  those  of  the  type  are 
witliout  smell. 

Further.  I  can  hardly  doul)t  that  when  he  talks 
of  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  leaves  of  Sheplicnhn 
(iiijentii  he  is  really  referring  to  Eluoiinns  (i i- 
fienfefi,  which  most  nurserymen  unfortunately  sell 
under  the  former  name. 

The  true  Shepherdia  (iiuottcd.  is  a  hardy  Cana- 
dian slirul)  with  smallish  glaucous  leaves,  and 
lacks  the  metallic  lustre  so  conspicuous  in  the 
other.  It  is  very  rare  in  European  cultivation. 
There  is  a  large  plant  here  at  Aldenham,  and 
doubtless  one  at  Kew,  but  1  know  of  no  others  in 
England.  No  one  should  confuse  the  two  genera, 
for  all  the  Elseagnus,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  both  the  Slie})lierdias— viz..  raiKi- 
(Jcnsis  and  mgentcfi — have  them  opposite. 

Yours  truly, 

ViciHY  Gxr.Bs. 

Lilium    testaceum. 

TO    THE     EDITOR     IKISH     GARDENING. 

.Sir, — Mr.  Preston's  praise  of  the  Nankin  Lily 
(page  lo8)  is  no  more  than  this  beautiful  flower 
deserves.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  specific 
name  "  testaceum  "  has  been  adopted  instead  of 
"  isabellinum,"  for  "  testaceum  "  means  "  brick- 
coloured,"  which  is  a  gross  libel  on  the  delicate 
hue  of  the  blossom.  On  the  other  hand,  "  isabelli- 
num has  an  interesting  historical  origin.  It  is  the 
Latinised  form  of  the  French  "  isabelle,"  dove- 
eolom-ed — i.e..  the  colour  of  a  Barbary  dove,  a  term 
coined  by  French  milliners  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  honour  of  Isabel,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  wife  of  the  Archduke  Albert.  In  1601 
the  said  Archduke  laid  siege  to  Ostend,  and  Isabel 
vowed  that  she  would  not  change  her  chemise  till 
the  city  was  taken.  The  siege  lasted  three  years 
and  ten  weeks,  and  when  the  Archduchess  at 
length  took  off  her  chemise  it  was  found  to  be  of 
a  colour  resembling  the  corolla  of  the  Nankin 
Lily  ! 

Herbert  Maxwell. 

Monreith. 


Pruning    Trees. 


"On'looker"  misses  the  point  regarding  the 
pruning  of  trees  as  advocated  in  my  former  note. 
'I'hc  necessity  for  branch  thinning  is  not.  as  he 
suggests,  the  result  of  })revious  inuning,  but  of  the 
want  of  it.  Most  trees  in  nature  grow  gregariously, 
that  is,  they  form  woods  and  forests.  In  this 
manner  the  lower  branches  automatically  dis- 
appear, the  trunks  grow  straight  and  clean  from 
i)eing  drawn  up  to  the  light  above,  and  the  heads 
are  comparatively  small  for  want  of  room  to  de- 
velop. Specimen  trees,  however,  growing  more  or 
less  isolated,  continue  to  extend  all  their  branches. 


PROTECT 


YOUR 


#6 


CROPS 

95 


ABOL 


NON-POISONOUS 


INSECTICIDE 

is  the  most  effective  and  economical  leinedy  against  attacks 
of  all  insect  pests  and  diseases  in  your  garden  or  allotment. 
IT  IS  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  and  you 
should  get  a  tin  TO-DAY.  ONE  GALLON  WILL  MAKE 
100  GALLONS  OF  WASH.  Tins  1/3  2/-  3/-  5/-.    r.al.«/9 


ii 


ABOL 


?? 


WEED 
KILLER 


Most    effective    for    Weeds    on    Paths,    Drives,    &c. 

(POWl)UR):    Till  to  make  50  Gallons,  6/6. 

"STICTITE"       BANDING     COMPOUND 

tJ'or    Fruit    Trees) 

Why   not  try  it  7       You  will  ba    well  repaid 

:io    1/6  ;   ill..  2  9  ;   Ah.  2/6  per  lb.      Cut.  lots  at  1/10  per  llj. 
IIV   also  supply  GiCdse/roof  paper 

Of     Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,    &c.      If   you    have   any 
difficulty,    write  us 


E.    A.    WHITE,    Limited 

Beltring,    57    Paddock   Wood,  Kent 


and  may  develo])  into  very  noble  S})iH-iiiiens.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  isolated  tree  is  e.vposed  to 
every  gale  that  blows,  and  disasters  are  frequent  in 
the  laying  low  of  many  cherished  specimens,  and 
at  the  least,  immense  limbs  nici^v  be  torn  off  and 
irreparable  damage  done. 

Thinning  out  the  branches  of  young  specimens 
as  they  develop  follows,  to  some  extent,  what  would 
hai)pen  in  the  forest,  and  also  provides  a  passage 
for  the  wind  which  would  otherwise  blow  down 
the  tree  or  seriously  injure  it.  Old  and  large 
specimens  M^hich  have  suffered  in  this  way  can 
often  be  saved  and  improved  by  cutting  l)ack 
l)roken  limbs  to  the  main  trunk  and  incidentally 
tliinniug  out  and  lightening  other  branehes  to  re- 
store the  balance.  "  Onlooker,"  doubtless,  has  in 
mind  frequent  examples  of  bad  pruning  seen  in 
the  suburbs  of  large  cities,  where  big  trees  have 
to  be  indiscriminately  lopped  back  l)ecause,  as  a 
rule,  a  spreading  tree  like  the  fvondon  Plane  has 
hetMi  i:)lanted  where  Wheatley  Elms  would  have 
lieeti  more  suitable. 

A  good  tree  ])ruiier  will  thin  out  and  reduce  tlu; 
iivauclies  of  a  large  tree  without  altering  the  .shape. 

Arbok. 

Road    Transport . 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  fu  line  is  u  ml 
inarlct.  (junleneis.       The  recent  strike  on  British 


n 
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railways  has  denioustrated  the  complete  feasibility 
of  dcv'eloping  a  very  large  system  of  motor  trans- 
port, and  the  fact  has  not  been  lost  on  The  Motor 
Leiiixhifiun  Committee,  a  body  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  the  Government,  through  the 
Ministry  of°  Transport,  to  fornudate  a  complete 
schemeof  motor  transport.  The  committee  urges 
that  "  For  a  succe.ssful  road  transport  service  the 
following  conditions  are  essential  :  — 

1.  Wide  and  well-constructed  roads,  efficiently 
maintained. 

•J.  The  separation  of  fast  from  slow  moving 
trafnc. 

Let  those  who  know  how  to  make  good  roads,  and 
those  who  know  how  to  build  the  right  vehicles  to 
run  on  such  roads,  together  with  those  who  under- 
stand the  difficidties  and  technicalities  of  road 
traffic  advise  the  Government  in  developing  a 
•'  National  Roads  Policy." 


Catalogues. 


Mkssjis.  Wai.  Powkr  &  Co.,  \\aterford.  have  issued 
their  autumn  list  of  bulbs  and  plants,  and  their 
many  clients  will  be  able  to  make  suitable  selec- 
tions for  the  ornamentation  of  their  gardens  in 
spring  and  for  permanent  planting.  Messrs.  Power 
are  well  prepared  for  a  boom  in  forestry,  and  offer 
most  of  the  best  trees  for  sylviculture  by  the  thou- 
sand. Gardeners  and  estate  owners  will  do  well  to 
stttdy  this  list. 

Mkssrs.  W'm.  \V.\tson  &  Sons,  I.td.,  whose  he;id 
office  is  now  at  Kii.i.ixky,  have  issued  their 
catalogues  of  P>uit  Trees  and  Roses,  and  both  con- 
tain excellent  selections  of  the  l)e3t  varieties.  With 
a  large  nursery  at  Killiney.  fully  exposed,  Messrs. 
Watson  are  in  a  ])Osition  to  offer  hardily  grown 
si)ecimens  which  lift  well  and  are  sure  to  succeed 
when  transferred  to  more  favourable  conditions. 

Sii!  .Ia.mks  W.  M.vckkv.  Ltd..  of  Sackville  Street. 
Dublin,  have  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  their  new 
IimII)  catalogue,  and  their  numerous  customers  will 
have  no  reason  to  lament  a  want  of  variety  in  the 
c-on  tents. 

While  stocks  of  many  things  are  not  yet,  of 
course,  hack  to  pr,e-war  size,  yet  there  is  abundance 
in  all  the  leading  lines  to  furnish  a  brilliant  spring 
display. 

Printed  on  high-class  paper,  the  numerous  illus- 
trations are  specially  good;  in  fact,  we  have  rarely 
.s<'in  a  l)etter-y)roduced  catalogue. 


Royal    College    of    Science. 

ScllOl  AKsnil'     l'.XA>IINATU)NS RksII.I  S. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  examination  the  following 
candidates  have  been  awarded  Scholarships  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  : — D.  .1.  Bradley,  .'Id 
Cyprus  Avenue,  Bloomfieid,  Belfast;  .\.  G.  G.  Hill. 
Eden  Ville,  Mount  Merrion  Avenue,  Blackroek,  Cn. 
Dublin;  P.  P.  Oakley,  Catherine  Street,  Limavady. 
Co.  Derry;  Thomas  Tynan,  Ballycuddihy,  Kil- 
managh.  Co.  Kilkenny  (Scholarships  in  Agricul- 
ture); C.  E.  Bowman.  Walton,  Osborne  Drive, 
Bangor,  Co.  Down  (Scholarship  in  Horticulture). 
Four  of  the  successful  candidates  were  trained  at 
the  Albert  Agricultural  College.  Glasnevin,  Dublin. 

The  Scholarships  entitle  the  holders  to  free  in- 
struction at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  free  board 
and  resident-e  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  Collegi'. 
and  a  third-class  fare  for  one  joiuney,  to  and  from 
their  homes,  in  each  session. 

Provided  satisfactory  progress  is  made,  the 
Scholarships  are  tenable  during  the  four  year 
course  for  the  Associateship  of  the  College,  in  the 
Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

The  Journal  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion  for  Ireland. 

Thk  current  issue  of  this  valuable  quarterly  ])ul)li- 
cation  is  chielly  of  interest  to  agriculturists.  The 
Vice-President's  address  to  the  Council  of  Agricul- 
ture covers  the  whole  agricultural  industry,  but 
contains  no  reference  to  horticulture. 

At  page  466  a  useful  article  on  MuiketiiKj  Wild 
Fruits  is  given.  Much  sound  advice  is  contained 
therein,  and  the  article  might  be  read  with  profit 
by  all  interested  in  marketing  fruit,  whether  wild 
or  cultivated. 

Infornuition  regarding  scholarships  in  Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture,  Forestry,  and  Creamery  Man- 
agement connnences  at  page  477,  thereafter  follow- 
ing Syllabuse.5  of  the  Examination  Avith  a  list  of 
the  books  ^jrescribed.  Further  information  > 
given  regarding  t-ourses  of  instruction  in  l''niit 
Growing  and  General  (Jardening,  I  aim  Apprentice- 
ships and  Forestry  Instruction. 

We  have  also  received  the  lieport  on  the  Tnidr 
ill  Imports  and  Exports  nt  Irish  Ports  durinij  thi 
year  ended  :',lst  JJeceinher.  1917.  Price.  9d. ;  the 
price  of  the  .lournal  being  6d.;  both  obtainable 
through  booksellers. 


Make  the  most  of  your  Garden   in 

BY  USING 


tl^ 


1919 

^  j3  nant 


^S 


Our  Vine, 
ana  Veget- 
able Man  ure,  also  Special 
Top-dreseln|r     Manure  are  ever 
increaMne  '"  public  farour     thejr  embody  the 
praotlcal  experienoa  of  muny  yeart  in  all  branched 
of  Horticulture,  producing  vignrout,  healthv  and  fruitful  ero«>h 

Write  for  ewr  booklet  oontalnlngr  yoaful  hinta  on  Cardaning:  Matter*. 


S 

Write  f< 

kin  ui 

li»l>IQ 

SoUibnaO  SMMBSMBJf  amd  JfVtiiERTMKM  m  fnm  BoU  mmhtri :         ^ 


TTWK.  PLAJTT  UTD  TaOBTABLB  MAJTaRK.— Ul  lk&,  !«..  M  lb>  ,  IIA.  t8  Itx..  W:  \*ih*..th, 
1^-, ;    Tlnj  in  tMd  14.     C  rL>.««  pmii  oa  l«  Iba.  umI  ap.  tmrwhtr*  in  Uoitad  KiBfdom. 
trUOLLL  TOF'DSS:<«IKS  lLAVirBJE.-.i>  Its. ,  n/-,  «  Ibt,.  U/L  Utta.,  V-.  T  lb6.,M;  Tim  L/-. 
paM  an  II  n&  imd  a».  urvkT*  tn  CaMwi  KtaBMdOB. 


WM.  THOMSON   &   SONS,  Ltd.,   CLOVENFORDS.  N.B. 
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Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge. 

1vkai>i:rs  of  liiiSH  Gaudknino  will  need  no  iutioduc- 
lioii  to  this  well-known  firm,  the  piodnce  of  whose 
seeds  ;ue  to  he  .seen  in  so  many  gardens  and  on  so 
many  farms.  At  the  Uxst  Horse  Show  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  the  firm  was  represented  by  a  very 
attractive  exhil)it  of  seeds  mostly  agricultnral.  hnt 
an  interesting  addition  was  seen  in  the  many  e.\- 
ainjiles  of  very  fine  vegetables  raised  from  Web1)'s 
seeds  and  a  remarkably  fine  lot  of  Sweet  Peas. 

The  samples  of  Wheats,  Oats.  Barley,  Grasses 
and  ("lover  nuist  have  pleased  agrienlturists,  and 
the  presence  of  Mr.  W.  Ronrke,  Messrs.  Webb's 
Irish  representative,  was  a  guarantee  that  tlie 
utmost  attention  would  be  given  to  every  enquiry. 


For  Garden 
and  Field 


No.  C529 


8/11 


Post  Free 


^ALOR  Clogii  Jire  much  cheaper  than  boots  and  jutt  as 
comfortable  and  warm.  They  keep  your  feet  dry  during 
Winter  work  out  of  doors.  Uppers  of  good  grain  leather, 
lined  with  non-tearing  felt  and  nicely  finished.  Plain  strong 
wood    solei.      For  men    or   women.       Price    8/11    Post    Free. 

Clogs   for    boys    and    girls    in    a    variety    of    shapes,    also 
\Vellinj;ton  and  1   cing  Clogs  for  men  and  women. 

Send    for    our    /few    lllustratitl     Ciit:logti(,    the     best     we 
have    ytt     issnid. 

WM.  PATTERSON  ®  SONS 


G  79    Overgate 


DUNDEE 


LABELS   ;-/e'J 


BURALLS'    SELF.FASTENING 

,,     FROM  BUR ALL'"BR0S1 


■cf'f  i'/vase. 


TH  E    PAT  E  .'•-5  r    ;   a  .■=■,  -f.  u.  •  FA  C  TO  R  Y, 

V>/  IS  B  l{i:  CZ  K5  .      Cajviss. 


Our    Special   Lines 

Pen  Carbon  DUPLICATE  ORDER 
MEMO.  &  POSTCARD  BOOKS 
ENVELOPES~all  Sizes  and  Styles 

BURALL  BROS..  ^"^^i^r^^Ar^ikfi^Si'^'''' 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE    DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Coricentraced  Litract  ot  Quassia,  combined  with  otker  valuable 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syriog- 
ing  and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  InseCt  Pests  infesting  Trees  an« 
Plints,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES  — Half-pint,    1/-;     pint,    1,9;    quart,    3/-;    half-gallon.     8/., 

gallon.  8  9  ;    f.ve  gallons,  30/-  ;   ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  80  gallons  of  water. 


STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  36  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Powen 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in  Tins,   9d..  1;6.  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper  In  Bulk. 


For  Fumigating  in  Greenhouses. 
<'LETHOR10N  •• 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Rogitteroa  NO;  02,607 

To  deatroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Candle  attached  to  each  Gone  oaly  needs 

lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    Tkey  are  most  efiBca^ ious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    1,000  cubic 

feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

No.  2.   For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic   feet. 
Price,  1  /3  each. 

No.  3.    For     a    well   secured   house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,  1/9  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This    preparation  i>  for  destroying   Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  oac  tie 

is  tried   »s  a   sample,   its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  arc 

largely  increasing. 

Tins,  1*6,  3'9  and    7/-  e*ck  ;   Kegs,  1  cwt.,  10/- j  i  ewt.,  18/- 
I  cwt.,  34/- 

ELLIOTT'S 
"SUMIVIER     CLOUD"    SHADING 

Regrlstered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,020. 

(The  only  srenulne  original  and  Improved  article) 

For  Greenhouses.     A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass. 

In  packets,  1  /6  for  100  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    6    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Free  e(  Duty,  (or  Agrlciiltnral 
and  Horticultural  Purpotes. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  In  Horticultural  Sundries 
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The    Journal    of    the    Board    of 
Agriculture    (England.) 

The  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agricmltiire  (England) 
contains  interesting  articles  on  Tlie  Lincoln 
Tractor  Trials,  Lund  Beclamation  in  Germany, 
Manufacture  of  Farina  from  Potatoes,  and  other 
matter  particularly  affecting  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry 

Dublin    Wholesale    Markets. 

'I'hk  markets  were  well  stocked  during  the  month. 
Cabbages  were  well  supplied,  and  the  amount 
offered  is  being  increased  by  the  early  crop  of 
Savoys  :  still  this  seems  to  have  little  effect  on  the 
value  of  York.  Onions  are  not  in  such  demand  as 
they  were  this  time  last  year,  and  are  only  fetching 
about  half  the  price.  Carrots  and  Lettuce  have 
l)een  selling  well,  and  are  steadily  increasing  in 
value.  Parsley  and  Beet  have  been  too  cheap  to 
l)e  worth  growing  for  market.  Anyone  who  has 
Peas  or  French  Beans  to  sell  now  is  in  luck.  Both 
of  these  vegetables  have  sold  well  during  the 
season— especially  the  latter — and  their  prices  have 
gone  up  in  leaps  and  bounds.  Caulifiowers  are 
also  going  high  at  the  present  time.  Vegetable 
Marrows  have  been  cheap  dining  the  season,  but 
lately  they  have  reached  in  or  about  five  times 
their  former  prices. 

In  the  Fruit  section  jjrices  have  become  rather 
disappointing.  Apples  have  fallen  to  pre-war 
prices  :  still,  there  are  no  foreign  Apples  to  be  seen. 
Plums  are  not  selling  so  well  now  as  early  in  the 
month.    Grapes  liave  been  cheap  for  a  considerable 
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Fkutt. 
Apples  (1st  grade)        per  bushel        -      .5 
Apples  I2nd  grade)      per  barrel  -     15 

Apples  (extra  select)  per  tray  {2i  doz.)  ;i 
Grapes  (Black) 
Grapes  (Muskats) 
Cucumbers 
Melons 
Tomatoes 


Asters 
Stocks 
Roses 
Sweet  Peas 


per  lb. 
per  lb. 
per  doz 
each 
per  lb. 

Fl.OWKTiS. 

per  doz.  bunches  2  0 

per  bmich         -      o  4 

per  ])imcli  -      u  4 

per  doz.  bunches    4  (I 


To 

s.  d. 
60    U 


time  l>ack  :  the  only. fruit  promising  to  be  dear  now 
J.s  the  Pear. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  the  flower  section. 
The  following  are  the  principal  cut  flowers  just 
now  :  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  Asters  and  Stocks. 

The  following  is  a  i)ricc  list  foi'  the  jnonth  :  — 

From 

Vegetables.  s.  d. 

Cabliages  (York)  per  load  -    ;;()    u 

Cai)bages  (Savoy)        per  load  -     ](J    () 

Tiunips  per  bunch         -      u    ii 

Carrots  per  doz.  bunches  1    (J 

T-'fttuce  per  tray  (equal      l)    8 

1  doz.) 
Parsley  ])er  tray 

Beet  per  doz. 

Cauliflowers  jjer  doz. 

i'eas  per  float 

French  Bcaii.s  per  tray 

Onions  per  float 

V.  Marrows  per  doz. 


25 

() 


]     2 


0     f< 


5 
14 


8  0 

0  I) 

;;  Cy 

1  111 
]  111 
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Mi^fCe^s^^ 


KILUS  ALL  ... 

Weeds,  Mosses,  &c. 


On  Carriage  Drives 
Gravel  Paths  ;: 


Double  the  strength  of  most 
Weed  Killers. 


1    gallon    to  60    gallons  water 


mmtm^Mj^  mmnm^r 


Miscellaneous    Section. 


RICHARD  C.  McM.  SMYTH,  f.r.hs. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,   DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Pos^     free     on     application 


W.     WELLS     &     COIVIPANY 

MERSTHAM,       SURREY 


-■"^i  To  SEED 
'^^-^  MERCHANTS 


F  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing  which   lends    itself   more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing    illustration    it    is    the 
advertising  of  Seeds-  ^ 

The  more  you  illustrate  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks    for   this   purpose. 

IR15H  PHOTO - 

50  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIMB  TO  PLANT! 
KELWAY  &  SON,  The  Royal  Horticulturists, 
Langport,  Somerset,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
their  Choice,  Hardy  Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a 
Colour  Border  this  Autumn,  and  you  will  he  able 
to  enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  year.s 
witliout    any  additional  expense   or  trouble. 

iS'encZ  M  ensure  me  nts  of  your  Border. 
Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes  and  other  beauti- 
ful   flowers    included    in    their     Colour    Schemes, 
which    provide    blooms  from  early   Spring  to  late 
Autumn. 

Write  NOW   to  the   Betoil   Plant  Bepartmenf. 


^/\)    of   the  issues  of   Irish    Oardening   tor   March 
190G,  and  February,  1907.       Addres.s— The  M.VNAC.i-n, 

Jri^lt    Gardening,  ' i)d,    Upper  Sackville  St..    Hublin. 


KING'S    ACRE    STRAWBERRIES. 

Complete  List  of  Beat  Varieties,  with  Cultural 

Instructions ,  post  free. 

Early  orders  will  prevent  the  possibility  o(  disappointment. 

Fruit,  Rose,  and  other  Catalogues,  containing 

reliable  information,  available  as  issued. 

KINC'S    ACRE    NURSERIES,    LTD.,    Hereford. 


THEY   ARE   THE   BEST   AND   OHEAPC$T 

ALL  HAND  MADE 

Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 

:^tate  QuantitUs  and  Sisei  required,  and 

hare    "  Carriage  Paid "  quotation,    or 

nvile  for  Price  List—FPEB 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Royal     Potterleg,     Bulweil,     .NottlnghaBi 


AUTO-SHREDSD-E?fH"!f 

Leaf-miuing  Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet,  6d.; 
No.  4  Packet  2,500  cubic  feet,  l/-eacli; 
for  tender  and  ordinary  plants,  10,000 
cubic  feet.  3*.  6<J.  each.  Obtained  of 
Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  it  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

W.  DARLINGTON  &  SONS, 

Ltd. 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesmen, 
HACKNEY.  LONDON.  E.  8. 
Trade  Terms  and  Catalvgue  of  Sundries  upon  receipt  of  busintas  card 


^\bur_  Poultry;  cannot 

ir^/ou  use 


be  harmed 

M^Dougalls  Po.^^i?ousWEED  KILLER 

I 


SAFE  &  EFFECTIVE. 


'  ^^==^  From  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  &  Ironmongers. 

M9DOUGALL  BROS,  LTD. 
66 -68,  PORT  ST,  MANCHESTER. 


Weed 

,         ,<ILLEft 

A..L.  ^^■.j'.....,L.<..i.^..<kiLjl.li.ui..u..;;lm,.Ll.l,i.' 


i:>cpaitment  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland 

LIST  OF  THE   DEPARTMENT'S  LEAFLETS 
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30 

J' 
3» 
13 

3-t 
J3 
3b 
37 
38 

39 
4° 
4' 
4* 
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47 
48 
49 
SO 
5' 
5» 
53 


The  Warble  Fl) 

Tlie  Use  and  Purchase  of  Ft-eilicig^  Si  utls 

Foolrol  in  Sheep. 

Tiie  Sale  of  Flax. 

Celery  Leat-Spot  Disease  or  Hlig^hl 

Cliarlock  (or  Preshaiig^h)  Spra>  iii^; 

Fhike  ill  Sheep. 

Timothy  Meadowi. 

1  lie   Tiiniip  Fly. 

Wire  worms. 

Prevention  of  Wliiie  Siour  in  C";tlv„~ 

Liquid  .Mamne. 

ConiHgious  Ai)ortion  in  Cattle. 

I'revenlion  of  Potato  Hli^ln. 

Milk  Records. 

Sheep  Scab. 

The  Use  anil  I'nrchaNC  i>f  Manure- 

Swine  i'ever. 

Early  Potato  (liowing. 

Calf  Kearing-. 

Diseases  of  P«Miltry  — (Inpes 

Basic  Slag^. 

Dishorning   Calven. 

Caie  and  Treatment  of  Premium  K,,ik 

Fowl  Cholera. 

Winter  Fatteniujf  of  Cattle. 

f^  eedingf  and  Feeding-  of  Pi^*. 

HIacUleg,  Black  gnarter,  or  BlueQna.  le. 

Flax  Seed. 

Poultry      Parasites— Fleas.     Mites,    and 

Life. 
Winter  Egg  Production, 
Uearing^  and   Fattening  of  Turkeys 
PiolitabJe  Breeds  of  Poultry. 
I'he  Kevival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Kxpeiiments  -  Barley. 

"  .)  Meadow  H>t) 

■  >  >i  I'otatoev. 

••  .  .Mainfolda. 

Oats. 

"  II  Furnips. 

I'ei  niHiient  Pasture  Grasses. 

The  Rearing  and  Management  of  Chickens 

''Husk-   or"Hoos."  In   Calve, 

Ringworm  on  Cattle. 

Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant   .Mite 

Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest 

Poultry  Fattening. 

Portable  Poultry  Houses. 

The  Leather-Jacket  Grub 

Flax  Growing  Fxperiments. 

The  Con,tnictJonofa  Cowhou.e 
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N.me 

Calf  Meals. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Kooi  Ciop 

Marketirig  of  Fruit. 

Sproiiling  Seed    Polatoe*. 

Icsting  of   Farm  Seeds. 

Ou/  of  J'rin/. 

F"ieU'.  Experiments  — Wheat. 

The  Managemrni  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"Redwater"    or     "Blood     Murrain   '    in 

^  Cattle. 

Varieties    of  Fruit    suiiable    foi     cnliiv* 
tioii  in  Ireland. 

Forestry  :   The  Plan.ing.it  Wasie  Lands 

Forestry:   The  P.oper  Method  o(    PUni 
ing  Forest  Trees. 

Forestry  :   Trees  for  Poles  and  Timber. 

forestry  ;  Trees  tor  Shelter   and    Orn» 

ment. 

iJie  Prevention  of  Tubercidosis  in  Cattle. 

Forestry:    Planting.    Maiiagenieiit,    and 

Ireservation       of      Shelter-Belt       and 

Heiigerow    limber. 

Forestry  :     [he    Mauiijjoment   of    Planta- 

ttonv. 
Out  of  Print. 

The        Plantinjj      «nd      ManHKc-inenl       o( 
I        Hedges. 
Some  Common  Paiasiles  of  the  Shreo 
Barley  Sowing. 

American  Goosebeny  Mildew. 
Scour  and  Wasting  in  \omiK  C hwW 
Iloine  Buiiermakiiig. 
The  Cultivation  of  Small   Fiu.is 
Catcli  Crops, 

Potato  Culture  on  Small  Fainis. 
Cultivation  of  Main  Crop  Polai.i«,. 
Cultivation  of  Osiers. 
Ensilage. 

Som»  Injini.m.  Oi .  hard  Insects. 
Diity  Milk. 
Bai  ley  Thie.slnng. 
Tiie  Home  Mottling  ol   !•  1  mi. 
1  he  C'onsti  uclion  of  l'igg.-ri«-». 
I'he  Advantages  of  F^arly    Ploii,^tiii,g. 
Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 
Home  Preservation  of  Egg». 
Marketing  of  Wild  Finits. 
Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  •r  Butter,  Bacon  Mn.t  Ki;jj». 
Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  I'onlti). 
Seaweed  as  Manure. 


I  I 


Ouch  Crops— Spring  Feeding  for  Stock 

.Aulunin  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poultry. 

On  I  of  /'rint. 

Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  O.ils 

Winter  .Manuring— Grass  Lands. 

Ont  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Posts 

"nf  ,1  p,  int. 

Pig  Fceding-Xeeil  tor  Economv. 
r  oullry  Feeding-The  Need  for  I 
Diggn.<r  ,1,1(1  Storing  Potatoes. 
Sulphate  of  .Ammonia. 
C 


SPECIAL    LEAFLETS. 


i  om  y 
con- 


16 

17 

iS 

'9 


2.S 

24 


Purchase  of  Basic  Slag. 
Prices  of  Superphospliate 

,,  Compound  Fertilisers. 

Treatment    of   Allotments    for  Growing 

of  X'egetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon 
Prevention  of  Pollution  i>f  Rivers  bv  Flax 
Farniers  and  Income  Tax.  f\'\ati'r. 

Pig  Keeping 

Palm  Nut  Cake  and  Meal. 
The    Conversion    of    Grass    L.inds    into 

Tillage. 
Threshing  and   Storing  01   Grain. 


>mpulsory  Saving  of  Flax  Seeil. 

appli^at^irt^'the  W^::    ''"''''^'   ""   *>«   obtained.    FREE    OF  CHARGE   and   post    free.  .„ 

Upper  Merrion  Street    D^hl'-n       Tin  ""'  °/ A^T""   ^^'M^^'""'"'    I'-.- nction  for   Irela'nd. 

I  u       ,  ,""^''  l^nbhn         Letters   of    Applicaiion  so  addressed  need  not  be  aiamn.<J  1 

envelopes  should  be  marked  "  Pubhoations."  •«=»nip.d,  and 


For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 

for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind  you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  cone 
fidence  that  this  century-old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  Excellent  Design  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  ^  -  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality  combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices. 


Enquiries  invited  tof  Vineries,  Pencil  Houses,  Garden  honwork.  Carnation  Houses,  Garden  Fi,niies,  Wnnula/is 
Shelters,   //eating  Systems,   A/otor  Car  //ouses  and  Portatile    Wood  Buildinrrs  of  all  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.      Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 


Telephone 
iS^i    .Vorificli 


Telegrams 
nOl'LTOX 
NORWIC// 


ESTABLISHED  1832.   TELEPHONE  3351  (Private  Branch  Excharige).    TELEGRAMS— "  BROOKS,"  DUBLIN 

HORTICULTURAL  GLASS,  PAINTS,  &c. 


GLASS 
PAINT 


•         •         « 


•         •         • 


"  DEAUTITE  " 

BOILERS 

GREENHOUSES 


I         i 


Cut  to  dimensions,  packed  and  delivered  at  your  rail- 
way station.    Also  stocked  in  the  regular  box  sizes. 

"  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes 

"VALENTINE  "  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 
galvanized  iron. 

'*  PETREX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 

Plastic  Repair  Compound  for  repairing  leaky  roofs  and 
cracked  glass,  also  for  General  Repair  Work. 

and  heating  plants,  newest  Types.    Please  ask  for  lists; 

And  GARDEN  FRAMES.  t 


Also  TIMBER,  SLATES,  BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


THOMAS  &  CO. 


BROOKS 

BUILDERS'  PROVIDERS,  SackvUle  Place, 


LTD. 


Dublin 


By   Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


CUR,  Ltd. 


HOTHOUSE      BUILDERS 

HEATING,  VENTILATING  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 


ED  1  N  B  U  RG  H    ^  ^«9'«*«'^«''  o**"=«  «"'*  Works    BALCARRES    STREET 

.^  I  1^  »  W  rt^n     ^         and    Edinburgh    Foundry,         SLATEFORD      ROAD 
LONDON-     Camden  Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW-121    St.    Vincent  St. 


W 


AROSON 


SPECIALISTS    IN    THE    MANUFACTURE    OF 

Horticultural  Buildings  &  Heating  Apparatus 


DARLIN6T0II 


Makers  of  Glass 

Structures  and  Estate 

Buildings  of  every 

description. 


Heating  &  Ventilating 
Engineers 

Heating   to    Dwelling 

Houses  and  Mansions 

a  Speciality. 


ERi;CTU)  AT  LAK.NE,   CO.   AMRIM.       (Note  the  \\.,od    l.ath   Ulinds  on  I(.h.„ 


PLANS   AND    ESTIMATES 
FREE 


(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I. 


IRISH    GARDENING 


Varieties  oi   Fruit  Suitable   for 
Cultivation  in  Ireland. 

Thk  tQllowing  list  of  varieties  of  fruits  has  been 
prepared  for  the  guidance  of  fanner?  and  cottage'.s, 
and  in  bringing  it  under  their  notice  the  Depart- 
ment take  tlie  opportunity  of  once  again  urging 
ui)on  every  i)erson  who  owns  hnid  tire  desirability 
of  devoting  portion  of  the  huid  to  fruit  growing. 
The  extensive  enquiries  which  the  Department 
have  made  during  the  last  few  years  have  shown 
that  fruit,  particularly  apples,  of  excellent  quality 
can  be  srown  in  Ireland.  The  value  of  fruit  as  an 
article  of  diet  is  not  sufficiently  recognised;  for 
iiome  consumption  any  kind  of  fruit  which  will 
suit  the  soil  and  situation  should  be  grown. 

Regarding  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for  sale,  the 
apple  can  be  recommended  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence, provided  the  management  is  good  and  that 
care  is  taken  in  grading  and  packing  the  fruit  for 
market.  A  leaflet  (No.  55)  dealing  with  the  culti- 
vation of  apples  has  been  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  copies  can  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,, 
on  application. 

Those  who  intend  to  plant  should  prepare  their 
land  and  order  trees  early,  as  owing  to  the  great 
demand,  arising  chiefly  from  the  Department's 
scheme  of  instruction  in  horticulture,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  first  class  trees  late  in  the  season. 


Betvtley's  Concen 
trated  Alkali 


A  quick-acling  non-poisonous  wmter 
wash  for  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  of 
every  kind. 

One  tin  makes  from  22  to  32  gallons 
of  wash. 


1  to  5    tins  3/4    each 

8  „  3/2  ,, 

12  ,,  3/. 

20  „  2  10       „ 

40  „  2/8 

Carnage  paid     on  7/6     orders     and 
upwards. 


JOSEPH  BENTLEY 

Limited 

Chemical    Works, 

BARROW- ON -HUMBER,  HULL 


Farmers  are  warned  against  purchasing  trees 
which  are  badly  formed  or  otherwise  detective; 
they  sliould  insist  upon  having  the  best.  In  the 
I'ounties  where  instructors  in  horticulture  have 
l)een  aj)pointed  l)y  County  Committees  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction  it  is  competent  for 
the  Comity  Committee  to  purchase  trees  in  l)ulk 
and  resell  them  at  cost  jjrice  to  fanners. 

Tlie  notes  printed  below  refer  to  the  numerous 
varieties  of  fruits  that  can  be  grown  in  Trelaiid. 
No  kind  has  been  included  that  does  not  possess 
some  sjjecial  merit.  All  the  varieties  mentioned 
are  not,  however,  suited  for  general  use;  those 
specially  recommended  are  marked  thus*. 

DESSERT  APPLES. 
^  1.  Allington  Pippix. — A  popular  variety;  fruit  of 
moderate  flavour;  it  is  a  healthy  •frower  on 
either  Paradise  or  crab  stock,  and  makes  a 
beautiful  pyramid-shaped  tree. 

.s'eo.soN. — November  to  January. 
•J.  A.mi:hic.\n   Mother. — An    excellent    variety;    at- 
tractive in  appearance  and  of  fair  (luality;  a 
good  cropper  and  hardy. 
SedSdii . — October. 

*.">.  Bkauty  of  B.\th. — Tlie  best  early  dessert  variety, 
and  one  of  the-best  market  kinds;  flesh  firm, 
colour  bright  and  attractive;  quality  excel- 
lent. 

Scdsini. — August. 


PROTECT 


YOUR 


hi 


CROPS 


J5 


ABOL 


NON-POISONOUS 


INSECTICIDE 

i>  tlie  most  ctfcctivc  and  economical  remedy  against  attacks 
of  all  insect  pe^ts  and  diseases  in  your  garden  or  allotment. 
IT  IS  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  OARDENS.  and  you 
should  get  a  tin  TO-DAY.  ONE  GALLON  WILL  MAKE 
100  GALLONS  OF  WASH.  Tins  1/3  2/3/-  5/-.    f;al.8/9 


a 


ABOL 


J? 


WEED 
KILLER 


Most    effective    for    Weeds    on    Paths,     Drives,    &c. 

(POWDtK):    Till  to  make  50  Gallons,  6/6. 

"STICTITE"       BANDING     COMPOUND 

(/"or    Fruit    Trees) 

Whii   not  try  it  ?      You  will  bo   well  repaiil 

Ub   1/6  ;  lib.  2,9  ;  ^Ib.  2/6  per  lb.      Cwt.  lots  at  1/10  per  lb. 
We  also  supply  Qrease/'roof  paper 

Of     SecdsmeD,   Ironmongers,    &c.      If   you    have   any 
difficulty,    write  us 


E.    A.    WHITE,    Limited 

Beltring,    57   Paddock   \Vood,  Kent 


ri 


IRISH  GARDENING. 


*  4.  Bi.KNHKiM   Pn'i'iN. — All  I'.xcclleiit   varit'ly;   fruit 

of  <:u<k1  f)uality.  and  suit;il)lt'  for  both  cookiii;,' 
aii<l  dessert,  rffjiiiics  strong  soil,  and  does  not 
l).'ar  till  well  estahlislicd. 

Sriisiiii. — Novcrnlirr  to  P'rluiiaiy. 
:"(.  (."haiilks  Ross. — A  liijridy-coionrrd  variety,  with 
lar|.'f  fruit  of  ^'ood  C|nality. 

S  I'll. II I II  . — XovcmiIk'I". 

ti.  Ci.A^dATK  I'Kii.MAix. — A  "Tood  lati'  Variety  for  |)ri- 
vate  use;  not  suitahlt'  for  market. 

,'<piisiiii. — .lanuary  and  Fel)ruary. 

*  7.  Co.v'.s   Orange   Piitix. — The   best   lato   de.ssort 

variety;  to  {.'el  tlie  best  results  it  shonld  he 
grown  entirely  on  Paradise  stock,  and  wliere 
found  to  succeed  it  should  l)e  phinted  exten- 
sively. 

Sensijii. — Noveadjer  to  March. 
>    l)i:voxsHiKK  QuAKiUCXDKX. — All  old  variety,  now 
largely  superseded    hy   \Vori-est(  r    Pearniain; 
a   very  free  hearer,   hut    liahle  tf>  '"  sj)ot  "   if 
grown  in  a  dainj)  situation. 
Sf  II. Ill  II . — Se])teMil)er. 

'  ".I.  (iA.scovxKS  ScAKi.irr  Sr,Ki>Mxu,  on  Gi-ohy  of 
Ex'tiLANi). — A  highly-coloured  variety,  snit- 
ahle  hoth  for  cooking  and  dessert:  a  strong 
grower  on  cith(>r  Paradise  or  crab  stock;  well 
suited  for  market  purposes. 

Spii.\i)ii. — November  and  December. 

hi.  .Ia.mks  (J|{1k\'e. — A  heavy  cro])])ing  variety  of 
re<-ent  introduction;  the  fruit  has  a  fine 
flavour,  but  is  soft  and  easily  damaged,  and 
tiius  ri-quires  careful  [lacking :  should  be 
grown  chieHy  as  a  bush. 

Sen.si/ii — October  and  November. 

II  Ki.NG  OK  Putins. — A  variety  which  requires 
high-class  cnlture  to  grow  ])roperly;  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  fruit  to  set  very  thickly, 
and  to  procure  apples  of'good  size  tliis  neces- 
sitates thinning,  the  fruit  is  cleficient  in 
flavour,  and  in  some  soils  is  liahle  to 
■'spot";  generally  does  much  better  in  the 
Sfiuth  than  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

Sensnn. — November  and  Deceuiber. 

*  ]•_•    I.ADv  SuDELEY. — One  of  the  handsomest  of  our 

large   early  dessert    apples;    fine   flavour   and 


Winter  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees. 

'I'liE  following  extracts  are  from  the|  "  Spraying 
Calendar, "  given  by  Professor  Pickering.  M.A., 
K.K.8..  Director  of  the  Wobnrn  Exijeriuiental  Fruit 
Farm,  and  F.  V.  Theobald.  M.A..  Vice-Principal. 
South  Eastern  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  in 
their  A-^ery  useful  hand-book.  "  Fruit  Trees  and  their 
Enemies."  (Copies  of  this  book  can  be  had  post 
free  for  Is.   9d.  each.) 

■"Apart  from  the  ccmsideration  of  the  direct  action 
of  a  winter  Avash  in  destroying  \'arious  pests  Avhicli 
are  probably  present,  moss,  lichen  and  dead  bark 
must  ahvays  accumulate,  and  the  freer  trees  are 
kept  from  these  the  healthier  they  Avill  be,  and  the 
less  Avill  be  the  opportunities  afforded  for  insects  to 
flourish  on  them." 

■'  From  January  to  March. — Spray  trees  Avith  a 
caustic  paraffin  emulsion  for  cleansing  them  of  dead 
bark,  and  destroying  moss,  lichen,  mussel  .scale, 
small  apple,  ermin  moth,  gooseberry  and  currant 
scale,  gooseberry  spider,  currant  shoot  and  fruit 
moth,  pear  leaf  blister  mite,  and  possibly  other 
insects." 

Winter  spraying  is  now  resorted  to  by  practically 
every  up-to-date  fruit  grower.  The  formula  most 
recommended  for  Winter  Spraying  Emulsion  is  as 
folloAvs  : — Soft  soap  i  lb.;  paraffin  (solar  distillate) 
5  pints;  caustic  soda.  2  to  2J  lbs.;  water.  '.H  gallons. 
The  necessary  articles  for  this  Spraying  Mixture 
can  be  had.  Avith  directions  for  mixing,  from  D.  M. 
AVatson.  M.P.S..  Horticultural  Chemist.  61  South 
Great  George's  Street.  Dulilin  (Phone,  1971).  Avho 
also  keeps  in  stock  Cooper's  V.I.  Winter  Wash, 
Heiger's    Lime   Sulj)hnr   Soluti'Hi.   <Vc..   ^c. 


quality;  does  best  on  Paradise  stock.;  inclined 
to  canker  on  crab  stock  Avhen  planted  in  cold 
and  undrained  soil. 

Season. — Sept  end  )ei'. 

RiBSTON  Pipi'ix. — An  old  variety.  Avhich  re- 
quires high-class  cultivation;  very  liable  to 
canker,  and  not  recommended  for  general 
planting. 

Sen  son. — November  to  March. 


To    achieve   best   results 
USE 


>A^ 


^V3^ 


^S 


iiiir  Vine, 

Plant  «nri  Vegetable 

Manure,  also  Speeial  Top- 

dreselng:  Manure,  »re  pvpr  incn  asiii.c 

ill  publir  favour  -thc.v  emIxHi.N  ih^  jirac- 

lical  e.xpeii.iKO  of  nian.v  .vears  in  all  inaiiclies 

of  llorticuUure,  (iroducing  vigoroue.   liealUi.v,  and 

fi  iiitful  growtt).     Write  for  our  hooklfl — po-l  lif  on  rfqufsl. 

Vine,  Plant  A  Vegetable  Manure;— I  U>  lbs.,  30/-;  .^6  ll.)i.,ie/- ;  •^'^ii-..  9-;  14  llm., 

•  -;  7  lbs.,  3/-;  tins,  1/3.    ( 'airJage  paiil  oi\  .')0  lbs.  aiirl  up  an.vwhfre  in  I  niicd  Kingilum. 

Bpeolal  Top  dretting  Manure  :—.'>r>  II.:;.,  18/6  ;    21lbB.,10*;   14  lbs.,  6  •;  7  lbs.,  3  6;    titi.5, 1  • 

(  arria^re  |iai>l  i>n  ."><>  lbs.  and  U|>  aiiywlierc  in  riiilail  Kingdoni. 

.<<)l'i  htj  S'C'Isii'ni  mill  S iirsrrymfii  fifri/wJifrc,  or  from  Soh  .If./^vx 

ViJfA,     THOMSON     &     SONS,     LTD.,       CLOVENFORDS,     N.B. 


IRISH  GARDENING. 


Vll 


14.  KuKSETS. — Thoso  are  of  various  kinds  and  quali- 
ties, are  mostly  well  flavoured,  and  very 
hardy;  more  suitable  for  private  use  than  for 
market. 

Sedson. — November  to  May. 

*  15.  Worcester  Pe.\rm.\in. — A  very  handsome  and 
popular  market  variety;  a  great  croijper  and 
a  healthy  growing  tree;  succeeds  well  on 
either  crab  or  Paradise  stock,  but  liiyiicr 
class  fruit  is  produced  on  the  latter. 

Se(i!<on. — September  and  Octoln-r. 


COOKING  APPLES. 

HI.  Alfuiston. — An    old     and     useful     late-keeping 
variety;  liable  to  canker  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, but  does  W(>11  on  warm  soils;  fruit  large. 
Sfiisoii. — December    to    Mav. 


For  Garden 
and  Field 


No,  Cg>9 


8/11 


Posi  Free 


^ALOR  Cloff  are  much  cheaper  than  boot*  aad  jutt  ai 
comfortable  and  warm.  Thoy  keep  your  f^et  dry  during 
Winter  work  out  of  door».  Uppers  of  good  grain  leather, 
lined  with  non-tearing  felt  and  nicely  finished.  Plain  »troag 
wood    solei.      For  men    or   women.      Price   8/11    Post    Free. 

Clogs   for    boys    and    girls    in    a    variety    of    shape*,    also 
Wellington  ju>d  lacing  Clogs  for  men  and  womtn. 

Seni    for    our    A'ew    tlluitrated     Cati-logue,    the    best    we 
have    ytt    usuea. 

WM.  PATTERSON  'S  SONS 

G  79    Overgate  DUNDEE 


BURALLS'    SELF-FASTENING    LABELS   {V.J'Ji 


^^^!^'^;^^'^f/^C^u!Ze  CCS   A^2-  S<t^ry 

<me  PAT E  s<  r ,  i,^x a  s  f  •  pa.  c  ro «"v. 


Our    Special   Lines 

Pen  Carbon  DUPLICATE  ORDER 
MEMO.  &  POSTCARD  BOOKS 
ENVELOPES— all  Sizes  and  Styles 

The  Patent  Label  Factory 
WISBECH,     Cambs. 


BURALLBROS.. 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 


THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  otker  » 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for 
ing  and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Tr 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  regetation  can  result  from 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dippinj 

PRICES      Half-pint,     1-;      pint,     19;    quart,     3/-;     halt  gallor 
gallon,   8  9;    f.ve  gallons,  30.-;   ten  gallons,  54/- 
I  gallon  sufficient  for  So  gallons  of  water. 


DAY 


aluabir 
syring 


STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties,  and  Staving  Howert 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in  Tins,  9d.,  1/6.  3,9.7/-  each.     Cheaper  in  Bulk. 

For  Fumigating  in  Greenhoiises. 

"LETHORION  •• 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Reg^istered  No,  62,597 

Todeitroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Candle  attaciied  to  e«cb  Cont  oaiy  nerds 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.     They  are  moat  efficacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    i.oco  cubic 
feet.      Price,  lOd.   each. 

No.  2.    For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic    feei. 
Price,  1  /3  each. 

No.  3.     For     a    well   secured   house  of  2,000  to    2,^00 
cubic  feet.     Price,   1/9  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN     SAND 

This    preparation  i»  tor   destroying    Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  ia»n« 

and  at  ihe  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.      If  one  lis 

i»  tried   «5  a  sample,   its  -ralue  will  be  at  once  appreciated,     .'^ales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tins.  16,  3/9  and    7  -  e*ch  ;   Kegs,  }  cwt..  10  - ;  i  ewt.,  18/- 
I  cwt..  34/- 

ELLIOTT'S 
"SUMIVIER     CLOUD''     SHADING 

Regrlstered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,620. 

(The  only  genuine  oriarlnat  and  Improved  article) 

For  Greeahoases.     A  pleasant  green  shade  is  giTeo  to  the  glass. 
In  packets,  1/6  for  io«  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    6    Co..    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Free  ef  Duty,  for  AgrlcMltarsI 
and  Horticultural  Furpofss. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 


vin 


IRISH    GARDENING 


J 7  Beauty  or  Kknt.— A  late  variety,  suitable  lor 
both  cooking  and  dessert;  a  good  orchard 
tree,  but  produces  much  finer  fruit  when 
grown  on  Paradise  stock. 

,s'e(/ son. —November  to  January. 

In.  Bklle    de   Pontoise.— a   vahiable   late-keeping 
variety;  free  l^earer  and  of  good  quality. 
treason. — December  to  April. 

*  v.).  Bismarck.— An  improved    Cox's    Pomona,  an 

enormous  cropper,  and  a  good  market  var- 
iety; slightly  inclined  to  canker  on  cold, 
damp  soils. 

Season. — October  and  November. 

'*2".  P>rami.ey'8  Seedling. — The  most  reliable  of  the 
late   varieties;    a   strong   healthy   tree;    very 
prolific,   but  not  profitable  until   well   estali- 
lished;  an  excellent  market  variety. 
Seiison. — December  to  April. 

lil.  Domino.— A  good  early  variety;  a  free  bearer 
and  suitable  for  market  purposes. 

Season. — August   and   September. 

*  22.  Dt'CHEss  of  Oldenburgh. — One  of  the  freest 

hearing  early  kitchen  varieties;  too  soft  in 
tlie  flesh  for 'market  purposes,  but  should  bo 
grown  in  all  private  gardens. 

Seit-Hon. — August  and  September. 

■^■2.>.  Eaiii.v  Victoria. — The  best  early  market 
variety;  immense  cropper;  good  on  cither 
Paradise  or  crab  stock;  strong  and  vigorous 
and  succeeds  in  most  situations 

Seasoi}. — August  and  September. 

'  .M.  EcKLixvii.LE  Seedling. — A  splendid  market 
variety;  the  fruit  is  large  but  easily  damaged. 
and  therefore  requires  careful  packing;  does 
host  on  a  fairly  strong  soil,  and  is  liable  to 
canker  if  the  soil  is  unsuitable. 

Season — September  and  October. 

•_>:').   E.uperor    Alexander. — An    exhi1)ition    variety, 

unsiiital)le  for  market  purposes;  not  a  good 

hearer;  is  inclined  to  "  spot  ";  does  best  on 

Paradise  stock  in  a  warm  sheltered  situation. 

Season. — October  and  November. 

•_''■).  f;oLDEN  Noble. — A  variety  well  suited  for  all 
purposes;  good  cropper  and  liardy. 

Season — November  and  December. 

27.  (iOLDEN  Spire. — A  heavy  cropper  and  a  suitable 
variety  for  home  consumption;  the  fruit  is 
not  large. 

^'ec/son.— October  to  December. 


*  28.  Grenadier. — One  of  the  most  reliable  early 

varieties  for  orchard  purposes;  of  healthy 
and  vigorous  growth;  well  suited  for  market 
purposes. 

Season. — September  and  October. 
29.  Hambling's  Seedling. — A  very  prolific  late  var- 
iety; suitable  for  orchard  purposes;  the  tree 
is    of    vigorous,  healthy  ";rowth,  but    is    not 
profitable  until  well  established. 

Season. — December  to  March. 
•jU.  Lady  Heniker. — A  good  keeping  variety;  the 
fruit   is  excellent  for  cooking,   but  owing  to 
its  shape  is  inisuitable  for  market  purposes. 

Season. — October  to  February. 

*  .'SI.  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — One  of  the  best  var- 

ieties for  small  gardens;  an  innnense  croi)per, 
good  keeper,  and  very  handsome;  is  inclint'<i 
to  canker  on  grass  or  cold  soil ;  does  best  as  a 
bush-shaped  tree. 

Season. — December  to  April. 

*  :,i2.  Lord  Derby. — A    most    reliable    and    popular 

mid-season  variety;   tree  very  vigorous  and 
healthy;  does  best  on  cultivated  soil. 
Season. — October  to  January. 

*  ;;;;.  Lord  Grosvenor. — One  of  the  best  and  most 

I)Opidar  early  cooking  varieties;  a  heavy 
cropper,  so  that  thinhing  is  often  ifecessary 
to  procure  fruit  of  good  size. 

Season. — August  and  September. 
.".4.  f.oDDiNGTON  (Stone's).— A   lieavy   and    regular 
cropper.    producin"j    large    even-sized    fruit ; 
well  suited  for  market  pui'poses. 

Season. — October  and  November. 
.15.  Martin's  Seedling  (No  Surrender).-^A  varietv 
suitable  for  both  cooking  and  dessert;  a  free, 
healthy  grower;  suits  well  for  grafting  on  old 
trees. 

Season. — September  and  October. 

*  .jfi.  Newton  Wonder. — An  excellent   late-keeping 

variety;  grows  well  in  the  orchard,  or  makes 
a  nice  pyramid  for  the  garden;  valuable  for 
marketing  ])urposes  late  in  the  season. 
Seas(jn. — December  to  May. 
.■i7.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. — A  remarkably  hand- 
some variety,  and  indispensable  for  exhi- 
bition purposes;  in  most  districts  it  is  an 
luicertain  cropper,  and  on  some  soils  it  is 
very  liable  to  canker;  the  tree  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  needs  careful  pruniii";. 

Season. — Octo])er  to  December. 
o8.   Pott's  Seedling. — An  early  variety;    in    some 
districts  very  liable  to  canker. 

Season. — September  and  October. 
hraflci    A'o.    64,    Department    of  AgricnJtnre    arnl 
Technical    Instniciion,    Ireland. 


^^-^ 


WINTER  SPRAYING 

Berger's   Lime- Sulphur    Wash 


OF    FRUIT   TREES 
to  remove  Lichen,  &c. 


Caustic  Soda,  98  per  cent. 
Paraffin  (Solar  Distillate) 
Pure  Soft  Soap 


Copper  Sulphate,  98  per  cent. 
Cooper's    V  1     Winter    Spray 
Fluid,   &c,,  &c.        X  :; 


SPRAYING   AND   FUMIGATING    MATERIALS    OF  ALL  KINDS  AT    LOWEST   CASH    PRICES. 

HORTICULTURAL    CHEMIST 

61  South  Great  George's  Street, 

Telephone  1071 


D.  M.  WATSON 


Dublin 


Miscellaneous    Section. 


RICHARD  C.  McM.  SMYTH,  f,r.hs. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  I'LEASLRI-! 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  I'LRGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,    DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Pos/     free     on     applicalion 


W.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

MERSTHAM,       SURREY 


DON'T     FORGET      TO      WASH 

^  out     I'luil     Lii'i's   aiul    liuslics    Willi 

XL  ALL  WINTER  WASH 

In    lib.  and  28  lb.  Tins 

I'lom  llie  Ilc'riicultunil  Trade  Kvsnwlicrc 

M.noti.i.ioff,-- 

G.       H.       RICHARDS 
234-  Borough  High  St.,  London,  S.E.1 


To  SEED 


MERCHANTS 


TF  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing  which  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing  illustration  it  is  the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

The  more  you  i/iusit'dtc  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks    for  this   purpose 


IRIS>H  PHOTO- 
■ENGP^aNG  CO  LXP. 

50  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 


.NOW    IS    Jlli-,    TI.MI,  TO    IM.ANT: 

KKIAV.W"  i\:  SON,  Tlic  Hoyul  ll<>rlirulluri>i  . 
I.aiigport.,  Somerset,  are  now  bcok'iii,'  (ndcrs  I 
tlieii-  C'lioiee,  Hanly  I'on'unial  Plants.  Plant  ■' 
Colouf  Horder,  and  \\>\\  will  be  al^lc  In  injor  its 
exquisite  beauty  for  many  yiar^  witJKint  any 
additional  expense  or  trouble. 

Send   M c cm II I r III c II fa   of   ijnm   lUtnhi. 
Pieonies,    DelphiiUMiiis.   Phloxes    and  other    bcainilul 
Jiowers    inelnded   iu    tlie'r    ("olonr   Sclienics.     wbieli 
provide  Idooni  from  early  Spring  to  late   .Antunm. 

Wrilc    SOW    In    the   llrlail    J)riiaiiinriil . 


ADVKkTi.sEn.  wlio  has  been  growiiii:  Tnnuiti.rs 
iiiub'r  ^lass  in  (Jiiernsey  for  jnany  years,  i.~ 
anxions  to  meet  gentlennm  who  i.s  at  the  Sam- 
kind  of  business,  either  near  Dublin  or  in  any 
part  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  proeuring  a  part 
interest  in  same.  Apply,  in  writinjj.  to  W.  E. 
Bewlkv,  4!J  Caudiridge  Street,  Hyde  Park, 
JiOXUON^    W.'2. 


"Vegetables  for  Home  and  Exhibition'' 

KcaU  lliis  iiKiM  Practical  and  Rcliahk  (itiidc 
(tn  all  points  of  Vc.^ctahlc  (irowinK 

Pusl   ]■',>■(,  .'..v.  (■.(/.  jfoin.  A'Uhiir 

E.  Beckett,  V.M.H..  Aldenham  House  Cdns.,  Elstree,  Herts 


KING'S    ACRE    STRAWBERRIES. 

Coiuplcte  List  of  Best  Varieties,  with  ('iiltuial 
Instructions. post  free. 

tarly  orders  will  prevent   the   possibility  of   di.sappoiiilniciil. 

J''riiit  ,   Kosi',  and   utlier  ( 'atalo'jrncs,  cDuliiiniir.i 

reliable  infuniiatinn.  available  as  issiud. 

KINGS    ACRE     NURSERIES,    LTD.,    Hereford. 


THEY       ARE      THE      BEST      AND      CHEAPEST 

.\i.i.  n  \Mi   \i  \i)i-; 

Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 


>il,llr  (Jiin 


llllU- 


(•(inhi'/r    I'll  ill  "    n""l'ilion.     ,„■ 

>r,;tv  ),„■  r,ir,'  i.h:i     fi;i:k 
RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 
Royal      Potteries.      Bulwell,      Nottitn;liani 


'  AUTO-SHREDS  JiS^frr 

I,eat-ii)iiiing  Maggots,  Mealy  l!ug  .iiid 
all  Pests  infesting  plants  under  glass,  &c. 
Simple  to  use,  no  apparatus  required.  In 
Boxes  to  Fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet.  6d.; 
No  4  Packet  2,500  cubic  feet,  I/- each; 
for  tender  and  ordinary  plants,  10,000 
cubic  feet,  J*.  6d.  each.  Obtained  of 
Seedsmen  and  Florists  ;  it  unobtainable 
apply  direct — 

W.  DARLINQTON  &  SO.NS, 

Wholesale  Horticultural  Sundriesinen, 
HACKNEY,  LONDON.  E.  S. 
Trade  Terms  and  CataJ»Eueof  Sundries  tipon  receipt  o!  business  cirj 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
LIST  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  LEAFLETS. 
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The  Warble  Flj 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Feeding  Stuffs 
Footrot  in  Sheep. 
The  Sale  of  Flax. 
Celery  Leal-Spot  Disease  or  Blight 
'  Charlock  (or  Preshaugh)  Spraying 
j   Fluke  in  Sheep. 
Timothy  Meadows. 
Tlie  Turnip  Fly. 
Wirewornis. 

Prevention  of  Wtiite  Scour  in  Calves. 
Liquid  .Manure. 
Contagious  Abortion  in  Cattle. 
Prevetition  of  Potato  Blight. 
Milk  Records. 
Sheep  Scab. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Maiuues. 
Swine  Fever. 
Eaily  I'olato  Growing. 
Calf  Rearing. 

Diseases  of  I'oultry — Gapes. 
Basic  Slag. 
Dishorning  Calves. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls. 
Fowl  Cholera. 

Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 
Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Pigs. 
Blackleg,  Black  yuarler,  orBlueQuarte 
Flax  Seed. 
Poultry     Parasites — Fleas.    Miles,   and 

Lice. 
Winter  ICgg  Production. 
Rearing  and   Fattening  of  Turkeys. 
Prolilahle  Bi  eeds  of  Poultry. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  I£  X  peri  men  ts— Barley. 

,,  , ,  Meadow  Hay. 

,,  ,,  Potatoes. 

,,  .,,  Mangolds. 

M  II  Oats. 

,,  ,,  Turnips, 

i'ermaneiit  Pasture  Grasses. 
The  I^ oaring  and  Management  o< Chicken?. 
"Husk"  or  "Moose"  in   Calves 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite 
Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable  Poultry  Houses. 
The  Leather-Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing  Experiments. 
The  Construction  of  a  Cowhou^e 


54 
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Namt 
Calf  Meals. 
The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Root  Crop 
Marketing  of  Fruit. 
Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 
Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 
Oit/  oj  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 
The  Management  of  Dairy  Cdws. 
"Redwater"    or    "Blood     Murrain"    m 

Cattle. 
Varieties   of  Fi  uit  suitable    for    cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 
Forestry  :  The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 
Forestry  :  The  Proper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing F"orest  Trees. 
Forestry  :  Trees  for  Poles  and  Timber. 
Forestry  :  Trees  tor  Slielter  and   Orna- 
ment. 
The  Prevention  of  Tnbet  culosis  in  Cattle. 
Forestry  :    Planting,    Management,    and 
Preservation      of      Shelter-Belt      and 
Hedgerow  Timber. 
Forestry  :  Tlie   Management   of   Planta- 
tions. 
Out  of  Print. 
Tlie       Planting     and      Management      of 

Hedges. 
Some  Common  Paiasites  of  the  Sheep. 
Barley  Sowing. 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 
Scour  and  Wasting  in  Voung  Catlle. 
Home  Bultermaking. 
The  Cultivation  of  Small   Fruits 
Catch  Crops. 

Potato  Culture  on  Small  I'arins. 
Cultivation  of  Main  Crop  Potatoes. 

Cultivation  of  Osiers. 

Ensilage. 

Some  Injutious  Orchard  Insects. 

Dirty  Milk. 

Barley  Threshing. 

The  Home  Bottling  of  F'ruil. 

Tlie  Cotistniction  of  Piggeries. 

The  Advantages  of  Early   Ploughing. 

Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 

Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 

Marketing  of  Wild  F'ruits, 

Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  •r  Butter,  Bacon  and  E<gs. 

Packing  Eggs  for  Hatciiing. 

Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  I'oultry. 

Seaweed  as  Manure. 


SPECIAL   LEAFLETS. 


Catch  Crop.s — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 

-Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poullrv. 

Out  of  Print. 

Sowing  of  .Spring  Wheat  and  Oats. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 

Out  0/  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

Out  of  Pi  int. 

Pig  Feeding  — Nceil  lor  Economy,    [omy 

Poultry  I'ceding — The  Need  for  Econ- 

Diggini,'  and  Storing  Potatoes. 

Sulphate  of  .Ammonia 
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Purchase  of  Basic  Slag. 
Prices  of  Superphosphate. 

,,         Compound  P'ertiliscrb. 
Treatment   of  .Allotments    for  Growing 

of  \'egetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon 
Prcveiilion  of  Pollution  ol  Ivivers  by  Flax 
Farmers  ant!  Income  Tax.  [Water. 

Pig  Keeping 

Palm  Nut  Cake  and  iMeai. 
The    Conversion    of   Grass    Laniis    into 

Tillage. 
Threshing  and  Storing  01   Grain. 


14        Compulsor\'  Saving  i>f  l'"la.x  Seed. 

Copies  of  the  above  Leaflets  can  be  oblained,  FREE  OF  CHARGE  and  post  free,  m 
apjjlication  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
Upper  Mcrrion  Street,  Dublin        Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not  be  stamped,  and 

envelopes  should  be  marked  "Publications," 


For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 


for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con' 
fidence  that  this  century'old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  —  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  —  -  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices* 


Enquiries  invited  for  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Garden  Ijonivork,  Carnation  Houses,  Garden  Fnnnes,  ]'erinidiilis. 
Shelters,  Heating  Systems,  Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable    Wood  Buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.      Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 

7d. 


Telephone 
S'-^r    Xorwieh 


oulton  emu 


/S/  O  /^  W  /  C  H 


Telegrams 
nOULTOX  # 
NORWICH- 


NEW 


SEEDLING  VIOLET 


"A.M.,"    R.H.I. 


A  large  Wales  with  a 
multicoloured  Centre 
::  3/6    each  :: 

(Runners  in  Spring 
Price  on  application) 


I  J.    J.     KETTLE  I 


=  Violet  Farm 

=     Corfe    Mullen- 


rDorset    = 


ALPINES 


^ 


Plant  now  early  flowering  Saxifrages  and 
other  choice  Alpines  and  enjoy  the  exquisite 
loveliness  of  their  opening  blossoms  during 
the  dull  days  of  February  and  March. 

No  Rock  Garden  or  Alpine   House  should  be 
without  these :  - 
Saxifraga    oppositifolia    pyrenaica    splendens     (large. 

rosy-oriiii.son.i,   Is.    each.  * 

S.   Burseriana,     in    variety   (eliarming  white,    first 

to  flower). 
S.  Burseriana    rosea   (exquisite    pale   pink    flowers. 

liorne  in    the   wildest  profusion),   28.   each. 
S.  Paulinae    (large  lemon  yellow).  Is.  Gd. 
S.    Sundermanni    (magnificent   new  white),  2s. 
S.  lilacina  (a  miniature  gem.  with  large,  rose-pink 

flowers).  2s.  (id. 
Primula  Juliae  (dainty  ruby  creeping  Primrose). Od. 
Omphalodes  cappadocica    (brilliant   blue).  Is.    each. 
Anemones,       Hepaticas.      Aubretias,       Primulas, 

Orobus   vernus    (dainty  pink,    white    or    })lue 

Everlasting     Peas,     only     6     inches     high), 

Drabas_,  Daphnes,  and  countless  other  equally 

delightful  spring  subjects. 

Send  Post  card  to-day   for   our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Alpines,    Hardy  Perennials,    and    Clioice  Slirubs,    ■jiost  iree 

BOWELL  &  SKARRATT,    "s^'c^au!^;* 

Oheltenltant ,     Closm 


By  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


<^: 


MACKENZIE  &  MONGUR,  LTD 

HOTHOUSE      BUILDERS 

HEATING.  VENTIUTING  AND  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 


v->^4.^t-/^- 


EDINBURGH 


(    Registered   Office   and    Works      BALCARRES     STREET 


(         and    Edinburgh    Foundry,         SLATEFORD      ROAD. 
LONDON-       Camden  Road,  N.AV.     GLASGOW      121    St.    Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co 


SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 
MANUFACTURE    OF    ALL     KINDS 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 


Plans     ami     Ivslimali's    pivpnriNl     fi-eo 

ol    .osi 
Laii^c      ( ';ilaK\<jiic      of      plio(o_t;i:i|>irn- 

views    i>r    llortn-iiltiiial     l>niliJinjis 

lii'i-   on   applied  ion 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions.  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I) 


IRISH    GARDENING 


The  Fruit  Crop  in  1919. 

'I'hk  iiiinsiially  i)iotiac-tecl  sjiell  of  dry  xseatluM- 
ill  the  early  summer  and  tlie  low  temperature 
whieli  prevailed  throufriioiit  .June  was  unfavour- 
able to  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  Mit  durin<r  the  hiter 
j)art  of  the  year  the  weather  was  ahnost  ideal  for 
tree  fruits. 

Gooseberries  <;ave  a  moderately  good  erop  of 
medium  sized  fruit,  though  in  some  counties  very 
good  berries  were  obtained.  Varieties  that  did 
well  were  Whinham's  Industry,  Keepsake,  and 
,\mber.  Prices  were  generally  good,  ranging  from 
4d.  to  6d.  per  lb.,  and  in  larger  quantities  from 
24s.  to  .35?.  and  even  40s.,  and  in  some  exeeptiojial 
eases   46s.  per  owt. 

Strawberries  were  later  tlian  usual,  in  some 
•  •onnties  about  three  weeks  later,  and  the  erop 
was  only  moderate,  although  in  exceptional 
situations  good  yields  were  obtained.  The  dronght 
in  early  summer  was  against  the  fruit  swelling 
as  it  should,  and  the  late  varieties  in  Co.  Armagh 
suffered  from  this  canse.  Prices,  however,  were 
on  the  whole  good,  and  ranged  from  Is.  upwards 
to  2a.  per  lb.  for  speeia'liy  fine  samples.  Rasp- 
berries were  a  toleraI>ly  pood  croj),  though  later 
than  usual  in  ripening,  iied,  white,  and  t)lack 
currants  gave  fair  to  good  yields,  and  made  high 
prices. 

Of  tree  fruits,  apples  and  pears  suffered  to  some 
e.xtent  from  the  unfavourable  conditions  in  early 
snnuiier.  and  tended  accordingly  to  be  small  in 
size  and  wanting  in  colour,  although  in  the  south. 
and  notably  in  C"o.  Kilkeiniy,  some  very  tinely- 
colonred  apples  of  the  late  varieties  were  seen. 
The  quantity  of  apples  was,  however,  consider- 
able, and  the  quality  of  late  varieties  is  good. 
Pears  were  a  rather  irregidar  cro]),  as  also  weic 
plums  and  damsons.  In  general,  there  was 
throughout  the  year  a  good  demand  at  satisfac- 
tory prices  for  really  good  fruit,  Imt  for  inferior 
<iualities  and  for  fruit  of'  small  size  or  in  ]>oor 
condition  the  flemand  was  small  and  the  i)ri<-e 
was    low. 

,Ai'i>r.KS. 

Karly  apples  were  a  .somewhat  short  crop  and 
there  was  a  good  demand,  especially  for  dessert 
varieties.  Beauty  of  Bath  and  Worcester  Pear- 
main    sold   at   from    40s.   to   50s.    per   cwt.      Of   the 


cooking  varieties.  Bramley's  Seedling.  Grenadier, 
and  Lanes  Prince  Albert  all  did  well,  but  cooking 
varieties  in  general  met  a  rather  poor  market, 
principally  due,  it  is  thought,  to  the  absence  of 
sugar.  Prices  ranged  low,  and  cooking  apples 
srenerally  did  not   fetch  more  than  about   10s.  per 


PROTECT 


YOUR 


#6 


CROPS 

55 


ABOIi 


NON  POISONOUS 


INSECTICIDE 

is  tlic  most  effective  and  economical  remed\-  against  attact;s 
of  all  insrct  pests  aii<l  iils»-.isps  in  voiir  tjarden  or  allotment. 
IT  IS  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  and  vcn 
should  ^ct  a  lip  TO-DAY.  ONE  GALLON  WILL  MAKE 
ioo(iAI.LONS  OF. WASH.  Tin- 1/3,  2/   3/- 5/.    (l:d.8/9 


ii 


5  J 


WEED 
KILLER 


ABOL 

Alost    effective     for  jW'eeds     on     Paths,     Drives,    &c. 
br-        i 
(1'OWni.R):    Till  to  make  .iO  (inllons,  fi/fi. 

'   STICTITfi"       BANDING     COMPOUND 

'/■"('/•    Fniil     '/'/-t'rs) 

Why   not  try  it?       Yau   vtill  be    well  repaid 

Mil    1,6  ;   ill..  2,9  ;   --lU.  2/6  per  11..      Cwt.  lots  at  1/10  per  11>. 
M>  aUo  ';iif'f<!y  Gifnse/'ron/  paper 

Of     Seedsmen,  Ironmonjcers,    &c.      If    you    have   any 
difficulty,    write   us 


E.    A.    WHITE,     Limited 
Beltring,    57    Paddock   Wood,  Kent 


l£HE5HSH5H5H5H5HSHHHSBSHSHSHSH5HHHSH5ESHSH.512SH.'n 


EADERS  of  Irish  Gardening  arc  asked  to 

.  kindly  introduce  the  paper  to  any  of  their 

friends   interested  in   plants  and   gardening. 

They  will  recognize  that  it  well  sustains  its 

old  standard  of  Excellence  as  to  authoritative  articles  on 

both  the  practical  and  scientific  side  of  Gardening. 

Every  Irish  Gardener  and  every  owner  of  any  size 
Garden  in  Ireland  should  obtain  Irish  Gardening 
(monthly),  and  read  it  ;  and  having  read  it  stiould  pre- 
serve it  for  binding.      It  is  worth  it  ! 
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IRISH  GARDENING. 


i-wt.,  although  the  better  varieties  in  Co.  Arma^'li 
iii.'ule  fiom  12s.  to  Ite.  per  cwt.  In  many  cases 
'.Tovs-ers  are  storing  tlieir  triiit  in  the  tiope  (if 
()l)i;iinin<.'   a   better  price. 

(Jther  varieties  of  apples  that  fetched  high  priees 
were  Gladstone,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Lady 
.'-iiideley,  and  Newton  Pippin.  Bismarck.  Warner's 
King,  and  Hambling's  Seedling,  of  tlie  cooking 
varieties,  also  made  good  prices;  and  Ecklinville 
.''leedlin!.'.  J.ord  firosvenor.  iuid  Stirling  Cfistie 
<lifl    well. 

In  a  garden  in  Co.  Clare  a  tree  of  Peasgood's 
Xiiusnch  gave  over  2a  stones  of  almost  [X'rfcct 
Iruit.  many  of  the  ;ij)ples  weigliing  over  1  lb. 
each. 

II  iii.'iy  be  iKtted  here  that  Hraiidey's  Seedling 
ill  several  conntics  prodnced  an  mnisiial  (|iianlity 
..f     immatnre      fruit:      prol);dily     j)o]lination      was 

<lieeked   bv   tile   mi f.i voii lid (le  wejitlier  in  ti arly 

p;ill    ol    the  sejison. 

I'i;.m;s. 
I'e.irs  were  a  rather  irregular  crop,  and  wen' 
below  ;ivei;ige  ill  the  nortlicrii  part  of  the  country, 
but  did  Well  ill  som(;  districts  of  the  south,  and 
particularly  in  proti'cted  situations.  TIk'  early 
varieties  were  somewhat  disajjpointing,  but  mi(l- 
.season  vfiriefies  teiifled  1o  be  up  to  average.  The 
varietii's  that  (lid  well  were  .largonelle.  Willi.-ims. 
and  Pitmaston  Duchess.  Rnsli  trees  did  raliier 
lietter  tliaii  wall  varieties.  Prices  in  general  were 
good,  and  for  sizeable  fiiiit  in  gofid  condition  from 
Is.    (id.    to  (i.s.    per  dozen   was   readily    obtained. 

Pl.l.MS    AND     l).\.\IS()\S. 

'I'he  yield  of  plums  was  about  average,  b'iver's. 
Monarch,  and  Czar  all  did  well.  Victorias  did 
well  in  the  .south,  but  were  somewhat  disappoiiit- 
iu!.'  in  nfdtliern  districts.  (Ireengages  were  under 
average.  Of  wall  varieties,  .leffersoii  did  wi-ll,  and 
produced  iinnsnally  fine  (|uali(y  fruit.  Damsons 
Were  under  average  in  n"!"d'l.v  and  sizi'.  In 
some  inslaiices.  however,  it  is  re])Oited  that  tin' 
<|Ualily  and  flavour  were  good.  Prices  were  vrood. 
.'iiiil    |((^.    Ill  ,")iis.  |)i  r  cwl.    w  a-;  made. 

|)lSi;.\Si:S     AND     PlOSTS. 

'I'tie  apple  .sucker  aiid  winter  moth  caterpillar 
were  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  but 
a  good  deal  of  spraying  was  done,  with  geneially 
good    results.       In    soinn    districts    tiie    gooseberry 


sawfiy  was  troublesome.  Owing  to  the  very  dry 
weather,  fnngoid  attacks  were  less  than  nsnal. 
Apple  seal)  and  canker  were  the  most  |irev.ilent. 
of   these  diseases. 

Maukktino. 
There  are  very  general  comi)lainls  as  to  markets. 
Many  correspondents  state  that  in  distrii-ts  remote 
from  markets  it  hardly  pays  to  gather  the  frnil. 
There  seems  to  be  a  good  opening  for  tiie  estab- 
lishment of  a  series  of  small  associations  for  col- 
lecting, sorting,  and  marketing  apples.  Miieh 
fruit  is  carelessly  handled  ;ind  badly  ])aeked.  A 
shortage  of  barrels,  boxes,  and,  in  tliose  districts 
where  they  are  used,  sacks,  for  transport  is  re- 
ported. It  may  be  |)ointefi  out  here  tliat  in  flis- 
tricts  inconveniently  placed  for  marketing,  very 
j)oor  priees  were  received  for  a])ples.  Some  eor- 
res])ondents.  indeed.  rei)ort  lliat-  ap])les — pre- 
sumably of  infeiioi-  sorts — had  to  be  .sold  at  as 
low  a  price  as  ',d.  ))er  lb.  It  is  reported  also  that 
in  parts  of  the  Midlands  ])rices  were  so  bad  that 
it  i)aid  better  to  feed  apples  to  ])igs  than  to  market 
them. — Sfdtisfiidl  uml  1  iiffH'i\H'ii<<'  Ihtnnh.  J)i'- 
11(11  tiiifiit  "f  the  linniil  iif  All!  iriiU  lire  mill  'Pfcli- 
iiiiiil   I  list  I  lift  loh  fur  I  ii'lii  III! . 

Catalogues  Received. 

I.TTTF.]':  &  Tjai.i.astvm:.  Call  isle.  Planters'  (inide, 
cf>ntaining  lists  of  forest  and  oiiiamenl.d  trees, 
fruit   trees,  .ilpines.  loses,  \e. 

(i.AKDI'A   .\ND  \Vo<)l)l..\.\D 

Sii!  .JAMKs  \V.  Mackkv.  Ltd..  liavc  i.ssued  their  new 
sc^ason's  list  of  l''ruit  Tiees.  Vines,  Hoses,  &e.  The 
selections  offered  are  very  com])lete.  and  comprise 
the  best  and  most  relial)le  sorts  in  eaeh  case. 
Roses  are  particularly  in  evidiMice,  and  it  is  clear 
that  a  good  demand  is  anticipated.  The  notes  on 
planting  and  after-treatment  aic  )>racti<'al  and  to 
the  point. 

The  catalogue  is  very  well  prodneed  on  good 
paper,  and  the  printing  is  remarkably  clear  and 
well    done. 
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■acli    <ilfeie(l    lor    c(,pies,    ill    good    condition. 

jf  {\\f  issues  (.if  /r/.s7i  < lanloiiinj  for  ManJi 
I'.RX),  and  Feliruaiy,  I'.IUT.  Address — Tin';  ^ilAN.tOKK, 
liith    (lunlr,iin<i,    ."i;i.    rp])er  Sackvillc   St.,    DrttiviN. 


r 


L 


achieve   best   results 
USE 


\^^ 


\3^ 


^^ 


Our  Vina, 
Plant  and  Vesetabla 
Manure,  also  Speelal  Top- 
drestlng  Manure,  art  ever  incivasiiii; 
in  x.ublic  favour— they  emliod.v  llio  inac- 
tical  oxperiiMiLb  of  many  yaar.'i  in  all  luaiiclie^* 
oflloiticuUme,  iiroducing  vigoroim,   lie.ilili.v,  and 
fiiiitfiil  giowtli.     WriU  lor  our  booklet-- jiofit  //*>-'  mi  rfqiirst. 
Vine,  Plant  A  Vegetable  Manure:-  111' ll)s.,  30/-;  r.6  11.b.,16/- ;  is  ii.-.,  9  - ;  HII.b, 
»  -  ;  7  lbs.,  3/- ;  tins,  1/3.    ('arriage  paid  on  i>r,  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  I  niicd  Kin.v'dnm 
•peolal  TopdreMing  Manure  :-:>0  Ibii.,  18/S  ;    2Slb3.,  10-;  14  lbs.,  8-;  ;il.i8.,3S;    lins.l - 
Carriage  |.aid  en  .'i«  lbs.  and  \i\<  any«beif  in  I'niled  Kingdnm. 
Sold  t.V  Sei'ilKine)!  unil  .\  itrxfri/men  fceri/wheri',  or  from  Sole  Miil-frt:  - 

WM.     THOMSON     &     SONS,     LTD.,       CLOVENFORDS,     N.B. 


IRISH  GARDENING. 


Agricultural  Wages  Board. 

Thk    Agricullui-al    Wages    JLJuarcl    lur     Ireluiid    lias 
1)0011  cuiistitufeil   tor  tho  ourroiil   yoar.    l'.tl'.l--J(i.   a^i 
follows    by    the    Dopartiiioiit    of    Agiioullun'    and 
Tooluiioal  Iiistruotion  for  Iiolaiid  :  — 
J.  V.  Coylo,  B.L..  Dopartinout  of  Agrioulliirt'  and 

Toohnioul  Instruotion.  Dublin  (Cliainnan).  in 

llio  room  of  Cluis.   H.  O'Conor,  Looal  Govorn- 

nioiit  Board,  Dul^lin,  resigned 
E.  M.  Aivlidale.    D.L..    M.P.',    Kiversdale.    Bally- 

cassidy.  Co.  Ferinaiiagh. 
1{.  A.  Butler.  .I.IV.  Popeshali.  Skerries,  Co.  Dublin. 
J.  Clarke.  J. P..  Porthall.  Strabano. 
Sir  W.  K.   Nugent,  Barl..   Donore,   Mullyfarnham. 

Co.   Wet^tiiiratli. 

{C'viiJinard  (III  inxl  [Kiiji:] 


For  Garden 
and  Field 


No.  Cn*9 


8/11 


Post  Free 


(^ALOR  Clog*  arc  much  cheaper  than  booti  and  just  «» 
comfortable  and  warm.  They  ketp  your  feet  dry  during 
Winter  work  out  of  doom.  Uppers  of  so""^'  grain  leather, 
lined  with  non-tearing  felt  and  nicely  finisheJ.  Plain  strony 
wood    soles.      For  men    or    women.      Price    8/11    Post    fiec. 

Clogs   for    bo3S    and    girls    in    a    variety    o(   shapes,    also 
Wellington  and  lacing  Clogs  for  men  and  womtn. 

Send    for    our    Kcv)    lUustialed     Catalogue,    the     best     ur 
have    yet    issued. 

WM.  PATTERSON  ®  SONS 


G   79    Overgatc 


DUNDEE 


Garden  Architects 

NEW  and  OLD  GARDENS 
DESIGNED  BY  EXPERTS 

SKELTON    and    KIRBY 

Pirbrighl,     Surrey 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE   DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  other  valuable 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  (yriDg- 
ing  and  dipping.  It  deitroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  and 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,    1/- j     pint,    1/9;    quart,    3/-;    hall-gallon,    »/-; 

gallon,  8/9;   Ave  gallons,  30/-;  ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  So  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Power* 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in  Tins,  gd.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper  In  Bulk. 

For'  Fumlgatins  in  Greenhouses. 
'<LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No.  62,697 

To  destroy  Insect  Pestt.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Con*  ealy  needs 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  most  efficacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    i,ooo  cubic 

feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

No.  2.    For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic   feet. 

Price,  1  /3  each. 

No.  3.    For     a    well   secured   house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,   1/9  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This   preparation  i>  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weeda  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  one  tin 

it  tried  as  a  sample,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tins,  1/0,  3/9  and    7  -  e*ch  ;  Kegs,  |  ewt.,  10/-;  i  ewt.,  18/- 
I  cwt.,  34/- 

ELLIOTT'S 
"SUMMER     CLOUD''    SHADING 

Registered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  genuine  original  and  Improved  article) 

For  Greeahoiises.     A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glasa. 
In  packets,  1  /6  for  100  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    6    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Free  el  Duty,  for  AgrlcsltBrsl 
and  Horticultural  Purposes. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 
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IRISH    GARDENING 


T    B     Pon..oiii..v.   D.I...   KiL-n.-lry  AMifv.   Tlnirles 
Co.  'Jipperaiy. 

Midia.-I  Gtilhi-l.er.  J.  P..   KihK„„.uu.i.'li.  ( •,.|Jn..n.v 
(.'(>.  Sligo.  '  •  " 

I'ytri.-k    l]r,Kll,.y.    PiK<i,leiii.     Irish     L.ni.l     LmIm,,,,- 

Association.  I'atrick  Strict,  ("oik. 
■'-•"i.us  Crau-le.  Culcavy.   Hillsl.oiouirl..  Co.   ])„«„ 
•Iannis    EvenHt.     Irisl.    Aj-n.-Mltnrar  an.l     G.-iwral 

Workers    (  iiion.  W'icklow. 
Tl.oinas  Forau.  Irisli    Transport    Workers'    rnion 

l-il).Mty  Hall.  Berestord  Place.  DuMiii 
■liiines    Murpl.y.   President.  Iris],    National    Trad.^ 
.iiKl  J>alxHir  League.  Enniscortl.v.  Co.  W.-xford 
iHio.hy    Raleigh.    Pallasgreen.   Co.' Lin>eri.-k. 
'    <^  -Noan  |.V,rall.  .1.1'..  St.   Helen's.  P..  Highfiehl 

Koa-I.  J.'aihgar.  Co.    Dnhlin. 
M.>s  E.  Margarei  Cunning!, an,.  M.A..  Trinity  Hall 

l>Mrt,y  Poa.l.  Dublin. 
I.^'dy  lius>,.||.  (,h„,y.  Terenu.e.  Co.   Dul,]jn. 


dispose,     ;  •  •   '""^    "•ventualiy   thev   Aver- 

""•  ''-Ik  ..t  llowe.s  offered  for  sale  wa.  C    n  s.:  , 
..•.mn....u.tl.ey..alisedh,gl,prieestl,\l^ 
nionth.      Ihe  demand  for  cut   (Iow.ts   «-. 

i  nces  tor  the  „,ontl,  ,an  as  follows  :_ 


Market  Notes. 


>LiUNc.  las,  , Month  the  supply  of  \  e^e,al.h-s  was 
'''"•.'ll.v  e,jual  to  ,he  deuiaiid;  keen  rivalry  wa< 
"oticeal.le  auiong  l,uye,s  iij|  a  clearance  of  ahuos, 
■  ver.v  eo,uM,odity  wa.s  effcc-t.^i.  Apparently  the 
-pp.-   m.ght    he   increased   a  good    cl^ 

".  s  la.gcly  .s.ocked  wHi,  certain  yarictie.s  of  ve-^- 
^•-.         o><     Cahhage    was    very    pJenliful.     and 
■'".d    g.eatly    n,   pru-es.     Sayoy.    .-oining  in.   and 
""•-    was   good    .Icuand    for    it.      Cauli/lowe,;    an 
-•arcc.  only  a  few  dozen  on  tl,..  n.arket  eac-h  dav 

^.;.•ypoorlots  of  r.e,tnce  and  Spinach  were  offeml 

"••   N.!.;.  and  pnces  were  l.nv  acco,-dinglv.     Ear-e 

uanMhes    ot    onions    swau.ped    the    nu.i-ket.    a,Kl 

\,!,'lcs""  '■"'■"'•  """""  I"'"-"^  ^^--'-^  ve,y  low. 
dc  nd  :  ;:";'"'^  "*  '"  '^"■^-  'l^-^-HdUes,  but  the 
I'lj.and    ^^.,>    y.-^.y    p„or.      Some    splendid    Dessert 

' :  :r:,;;„  i,-^;,",?';:';.  ,;;■'■"'—.■  o^rz 


^'l:<i|;T.^ll|,J:s 

<;:tbbagc  I  York) 

<  abbage   (Sayoy I 

Cauli/Ioweis 

Br,is.<,.|s   S], routs 

Onions 

Articliokes 
•'Spinach 

I'arsnip..; 
Carrots 
('elerv 
Beet  ■ 
Eeeks 
Parsle.A- 
l-ettucc 

Turnips  (White, 
rhy,,ie 
Toiiiatoes 


l'"iom 
s.  d. 


T.. 


pfr  Joad 
per  load 
per  doz. 
r>i'r  Jloal 
r>t'r  float 
iH-j-  float 
P<'r  lloat 
P<-'i-  doz. 


.'Id 


PL-r  doz.  bunches  J 
per  doz.  ;; 

pt-r  half  bushel.    1 
P«'r  bunch  o 

pi-^r  tray  i, 

P''r  tray  ,, 

fx'r  liundle  (, 

pfr    bunch  (i 

]>^-r  lb.  „ 


(, 
(, 
I, 
n 
(I 
!) 
II 
II  . 

(I 

4 

C 
!l 


I'l.'irir. 

Apples,  Is,  c,adc,  ,„,,  |,y,,,| 
■\pp  -s  (L'n.l  (irade,  p.-r  band 
AppJes     (Allingl.,1 

J'ippiii) 
Apples  (Mi.\,.d, 
J'eai-s   (Sii,al|) 
Teais  (Medium; 


('lirysan(hei,i,ii,j.., 
I^o.     (Ked) 

^0.       (Yellow  I 

J^o.     (IJronze) 
Do.   (large  l)looms 

\\'i)i1e) 
Do.   (large  blooms. 

Yellow) 
Gladioli 


|»ci-  I  ray 

|>er  (loHl 
per  (loai 
|>er  Iray 

I'  l-ow  ,:,;s. 
I>'r  bunch 
P'T  l>un<b 
pfr  bunch 
per   I 
each 

each 

P'-r  s|,il 


2     II 
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Ml 
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'■>  ::  c, 
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Mine 
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I  !l 
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((UflAITm       ^>»^.. QP    FRUIT    TREES  I 

to  remove  Lichen,  &c.  # 


WINTER  SPRAYING 

D  _     -  »  ¥      .  _ 


Berger's    Lime-Sulphur    Wash 
Caustic  Soda,  98  per  cent. 
Paraffin  (Solar  Distillate) 
Pure  Soft  Soap 


Copper  Sulphate,  98  per  cent. 
Cooper's  V  1  Winter  Spray 
Fluid,  &c.,  &c. 


SHRAy,NG   AND   FUMIGATING   MATERIALS    or  ALL  KINDS  AT    LOWEST  CASH    PRICES 
U,      M.       WAT^AN         ^        HORTICULTURAL   CHEMIST  ^V 

fe«^S^"  '     ^'  South  Great  George's  Street,     DUBLIN 
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New  York  Botanical  Garden   Llbrar 
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